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0    FREDERIC 

Prince  of  Wales. 

SIR, 

*'■  i 

MY  prefuming  to  offer  to  Your  ^  | 

Royal  Highnefs  this  tranflation,  4  .j 

is  in  fbme  meafure  juflified  by  .  ^^j 

the  nature  of  the  fubjedt,  and  reafon  of  **'^ 
the  thing.     For  hiftory,  however  ufeful 

to  otber«,  is  infinitely  more  fo  to  a  Prince,  ».^ 

'i^         and  particularly  the  hiftory  of  that  crown  *  f  ■ 

He  is  born  to  wear.    How  inftru(Stive,  as  \ 

well  as  agreeable,  muft  a  fair  and  im-  *  1 
partial  narration  of  the  lives  and  actions      ^       '   "  i 

i         of  alongferiesof  predeceflbrsbetoHiih?  "■ 

^         And  that  fuch  is  the  following  hiftory,  f» 

originally  penned  by  a  foreigner,  who 
^         hftd  no  party  to  ferve,  or  intereft  to  pro- 
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mote,  may  be  undoubtedly  concluded 
from  the  univerfal  approbation  it  every 
where  meets  with. 

Here  then,  as  from  a  faithfril  monitor, 
uninfluenced  by  hopes  or  fears.  Your 
Royal  Highnefs  will  learn,  in  general, 
That  to  a  Princfe  nothing  is  (q  pernicious 
as  flattery ;  nothing  fb  valuable  as  truth : 
That  proportionable  to  his  people's  li" 
berty  and  happinefs  wJU  W  his  glo|y  and 
ftrength :  That  true  valour  confifts  not 
in  deftroying,  but  prpteding  inankipd ; 
not  in  conquering  kingdoms,  but  defend- 
ing them  from  violence  i  That  a  Prinqc's 
moft  fecret  counfels,  motives  and  pur- 
fuits,  will  probably  one  day  be  publilhed 
^d  rigorouily  judged  ;  and,  hovi^ever 
flattered  whilft  living,  yet  when  dead, 
h?  will  be  treated  as  his  adions  have  der- 
ferved,  with  honour  or  reproach,  with 
veneration  or  contempt. 

More  particularly,  Your  Royal  High- 
nefs will  here  perceive,  that  foreign  ac- 
quifitions  and  conquefts  were  generally 
fatal  to  England  ;  all  increafe  of  empire 
burdenfome  to  her,  except  that  of  the 
Q^ean,  which  can  p^vcr  \>c  top  extenfive, 

as 
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ks  it  enlarges  and  prote6ts  her  trade^  the 
principal  ■  fountain  of  her  .riches  and 
g;randeur. 

But  above  all,  you  will  here  fee  the 
origin  and^^Nnature  of  our  excellent 
conftitution,  where  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  privileges  of  the  fubjedl 
are  fo  happily  proportioned,  that  the 
king  and  the  people  are  infeparably 
united  in  the  fame  interefts  and  views. 
You  will  obferve,  that  this  union, 
though  talked  of  by  even  the  mofl-  ar- 
bitrary princes  with  refpedt  to  their  fub- 
jeds,  is  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  Monar- 
chy, and  the  moft  folid  foundation  oi 
the  Sovereign's  glory,  and  the  people's 
happinefsi 

Accordingly,  you  will  here  conftantly 
find,  that  in  the  reigns  where  this  union 
was  cultivatedj  the  kingdom  flourifhed 
and  the  Prince  was  glorious,  powerful, 
trufled,  beloved.  On  the  Contrary,  when 
by  an  arbitrary  difpofition,  or  evil  coun- 
fels,  it  was  interrupted,  the  conftitution 
languifhed,  ttnltual  confidence  ranifhed, 
^diftruft,  jealouly,  difeord  arofe  ;  and 
when  entirely  broken,  as  was  unfortu- 
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nately  (bmetimes  the  cafe,  confufion  and 
civil  wars  cnfued. 

As  this  union,  fo  effential  to  our  go- 
vernment, was  by  your  Royal  Grandfa- 
ther, and  is  by  his  prefentMajefty,  your 
Royal  Father,  fteadily  adhered  to,  fo  it  is 
with  extreme  fatisfadion  prefumed,  that 
the  feme  adherence  will  diilinguifh  Your 
Royal  Highnefs's  future  reign,  a  pre- 
fumption  groimdcd  upon  your  many 
noble  endowments,  but  chiefly  on  that 
foundation  of  all  other,  as  well  as  royal, 
virtues,  a  generous  mind,  which  naturally 
abhors  oppreflion  and  tyranny. 

Prefuming  on  this  known  generofity, 
I  moft  humbly  intreat  Your  Royal  High- 
nefs's  gracious  acceptance  of  this  addre^ 
and  tranilation,  and  beg  leave  to  have  the 
honour  of  fubfcribing  myfelf,  with  pro- 
found refped  and  fubmiflion, 

SIR, 

Your  Royal  Highnesses 

Moft  humble,  moftdutifuli 

And  moft  obedient  Servant, 

N.  T  I  N  D  A  L. 
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WHEN  Mr.  Rapin  firft  hemn  this  work,  he  little 
thoueht  of  writing  a  complete  hiftory  of  England* 
His  u>ng  ftay  in  our  ifland,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  our  language ;  and  hit  poft  in 
the  army,  during  the  war  in  Ireland,  even  obliging  him  to  it^ 
he  diligently  applied  himfelf  to  the  reading  of  Engliih  books, 
and  particularly  of  fuch  as  treated  of  the  government  and 
hiftory  of  England,  after  the  Norman  conqueft.    As  the  de^ 
iire  of  knowledge  continually  increafes,  he  was  not  fatisfied 
'With  underftanding  the  nature,  but  wilhed  alfo  to  know  the 
-original,  of  the  Engliih  conftitution.   To  this  end,  he  thought 
jt  necei&ry  to  peiufe  carefully  the  hiftory  of  the  Anglo-SasD- 
ons,  who  introduced  this  form  of  government  into  Great- 
'Britain.    He  found  this  ftudy  to  be  very  difcouraging,  the 
hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  being  like  a  vaft  foreft,  wbm  the 
traveller,  with  great  difficulty,  finds  a  few  narrow  paths  to 
guide  his  wandering  fteps.     It  was  this  however  that  infpired 
him  with  the  defign  of  clearing  this  part  of  the  Engli£h. hi- 
ftory, by  removing  the  rubbifh,  and  carrying  on  the  thread  fo 
as  to  give  at  leaft  a  general  knowledge.     In  order  to  this,  he 
was  indifpenfably  obliged  to  fhow,  how  the  Saxons  came  to 
fend  troops  into  Great  Britain,  and  why  a  conqueft,  which 
'bad  coft  them  fo  much,  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans.    In 
a  word,  he  fixed  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory  to  the  tiipe  of 
Julius  Csef^ir,  who  firft  attempted  to  conquer  our  ifland,  in- 
tending to  conclude  with  the  Norman  conqueft.     But  not 
knowing  how  to  employ  his  time  better,  and  beiides,  finding 
that  after  the  conqueft,  the  fcene  was  changed,  and  from  a 
wild  foreft  he  was  entered  into  a  cultivated  country,  where 
the  way  was  eafy,  he  rcfolved  to  proceed.     However,  when 
he  came  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  he  was  going  to  relinquifii 
his  work,  of  which  the  beginning  gave  him  no  encourage- 
ment, when  an  unexpeded  affiftance  not  only  induced  him 
to  continue  it,  but  alfo  to  form  the  project  of  a  much  larger 
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hfftory  than  what  he  at  firft  intended.  This  affiffance  wai 
Rymer's  Foedera,  communicated  to  our  author  by  the  famoibis 
Le  Clerc,  to  whoni  the  volumes,  as  they  came  out,  were  fent 
by  the  lord  Halifax,  a  great  promoter  of  that  noble  work. 

This  coUedion,  publifbed  at  the  government's  charge,  was 
of  infinite  fervice  to  our  author  in  compiling  his  hidory,  and 
helping  him  to  clear  numberlefs  things  which  remained  in  ob- 
fcurity.  It  afibrded  him  meaas,  i.  To  redify  the  dates  in 
xnahy  places.  '  a.  To  difcover  a  great  number  of  errors  in  the 
beft  £ngli()i,  Scotch,  French,  It^ian,  and  Spanifh  hiAorianS. 
3.  To  decide,  on  many  occafions,  concerning  the  contrarieties 
between  the  hiftorians.  4.  To  infert  in  his  hiftory  many 
events,  wholly  omitted,  or  but  fli^htly  mentioned  by  others. 
In  a  word,  it  is  this  that  chiefly  diftinguifties  his  hiflory  firom 
4ill  that  have  appeared  before  this  coilc£lion  was  publiflied. 
For  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  an  advantage  it  was  to  him,  fince  it 
contains  treaties  of  peace,  truce,  league,  marriages,  commerce^ 
made  by  the  kings  of  England  with  other  princes ;  ambafTa- 
dors'initrudions;  their  letters  and  informationst  as  well  con- 
-ceming  their  own  negotiations,  as  the  afiairs  of  the  courts  te 
which  they  were  fent ;  very  inftrudive  memoirs  upon  affairs 
xonfuiiedly  fpoken  of  by  the  hiftorians  ;  letters-patents  s  or- 
ders ;  fafe-conduds,  with  numberlefs  other  papers,  which  can- 
not be  ranged  under  general  heads,  and  which  are  of  great 
life  to  a  hiftorian.  All  thefe  Mr.  Rapin  was  fe  well  acquaint- 
ed with,  that  he  hath  publiflied  abAradls  of  feventeen  vo- 
lumes, to  fliow  the  relation  of  thefe  a£ls  to  the  hiftory  of 
England.  This  work  to  a  man  lefs  verfed  in  the  Englifti  hiP 
tory  than  Mr.  Raping  would  require  his  whole  life ;  but  to 
him,  who  knew  the  intent  and  motive  of  every  ad,  it  was 
only  a  diveriion.  By  the  way,  it  may  be  added,  that  Mr. 
Rapin  had  a  thorou^  knowledge  of  our  parties  and  fadion^, 
'  as  appears  in  his  Diflertation  on  the  Whigs  and  Tories^  pub- 
liihed  in  17 17,  and  tranflated  into  Englifti,  Dutch,  Danifl}, 
and  twice  into  High  Dutch. 

The  advantage  which. the  ufe  of  Rymer's  coUedion^  gave 
Mr.  Rapin  over  all  our  hiftorians,  ferves  to  remove  the  ob* 
jedion  of  his  being  a  foreigner^  But  if  it  is  farther  confider- 
ed,  that,  beiides  this  advantage,  he  not  only  carefully  perufed 
all  the  Englifti  hiftorians,  but  alfo  confronted  them  with  thofe 
of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  whether  they  wrote  in  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  or  Spanifli ;  it  muft  be  owned  this  obiedion 
entirely  vaniflies,  and  that  fuppofing  his  judgment  and  capa- 
city equal  to  the  work  (which  the  public  by  an  uncommon 
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approbation  feems  to  allow)  he  was  in  all  other  refpeib  as 
well  qualified  as  any  Englifhman  can  be. 

As  his  afiiftances  were  ^extraordinary,  fo  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  his  impartiality  is  uncommpn.  For  befides  his  privi- 
lege, as  a  foreigner,  of  freely  fpeaking  the  truth,  without  fear 
of  offending  any  party,  he  had  no  motive  or  intereft  to  in- 
duce him  to  be  partial  to  England,  or  any  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates.  His  life  was  equally  §>ent  in  France,  Englartd^ 
Holland,  and  Germany,  Dui-ing  the  feventeen  years  he  was 
employed  in  this  work,  he  had  no  poft  or  penlion,  nor  exer- 
ctfed  any  profeifion,  which  might  bias  him  to  one  nation 
more  than  another  ',  and  ^  he  had  no  particular  obligations 
to  any  of  the  forementioned  ftates,  fo  he  had  no  reafon  to 
complain  of  ever  receiving  the  leaft  injuftice. 

But  notwithflanding  his  impartiality,  he  plainly  forefaw 
people's  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  own  nation,  would  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  him  juftice  upon  feveral  occafions. 
But  this  was  a  rock  he  could  not  avoid.  How  is  It  pofTible, 
for  inftance,  to  relate  the  contefts  between  the  Englifli  and 
Scots,  to  thefatisfaiSion  of  both  ?  The  war  between  them  in 
the  XlVth  ceptury,  concerning  the  fovereignty  of  the  kings 
of  England  over  Sicotland,  cannot  be  defcribed  with  its  caufes 
and  circumftances,  without  exafperating  the  one  or  the  other.  • 
The  Scots  are  perfuaded,  Edward  I:  zQed  very  unjuftly  with 
their  anceftors,  and  that  his  grandfon  Edward  III.  was  not 
more  fcrupulous.  The  Englub,  on  the  contrary,  believe^ 
their  kings  had  then,  and  long  before,  an  unconteftable  right 
of  (bvereignty  over  all  Scotland,  and  that  Edward  the  Firm's 
war  upon  that  account  was  very  lawful.  Our  author  has  de- 
clared for  the  Scots,  as  believing  the  truth  on  their  fide.  For 
which  reafon  he  has  endeavoured  to  fet  that  whole  affair  in 
the  cleareft  light  pofBble,  thinking  it  the  duty  of  a  hiftorian^ 
to  correfl  fuch  errors  as  have  gathered  ftrength  from  time,  or 
from  the  negligence  and  prejudices  of  former  writers. 

The  quarrel  between  Edward  III.  ancf  Philip  de  Valois,  ffi 
which  fo  much  blood  was  fpilt,  is  another  inftance  wherein 
It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  pleafe  both  the  Englifli  and  French. 
Among  the  French,  the  Salic  law  is  a  Noli  me  tangere.  To 
fatisfy  them,  not  only  the  antiquity  of  the  law  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, but  the  fenfe  and  extent  mufl  alio  be  left  unex- 
amined. The  Englifh,  on  their  fide,  are  no  lefs  prejudiced  : 
without  confidering  that  Edward  could  have  no  right  to  the 
crown  of  France,  but  on  fuppofition  of  the  authority  of  the 
Salic  law,  they  alledge  againft  it  fuch  reafoiis,  as  are  not  only 
unferviceable,  but  even  prejudicial  to  that  prince's  fights.  Ocir 
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author,  without  being  reftraincd  by  the  fear  of  difpTeafing 
either,  has  explained,  in  a  diflcrtation  at  tiie  end  of  £d ward 
the  TTiird's  reign,  what  is  meant  by  the  Salic  law  ;  wherein 
confifted  the  difference  between  the  two  kings,  and  (hown^ 
that  their  rights  were  fo  litigious,  as  to  be  very  diiScuItly 
decided  by  that  law. 

If  it  is  hard  to  fatisfy  two  nations  in  the  recital  of  their  con* 
tefts  and  quarrels,  it  is  no  lefs  To  to  content  the  Englilh  them- 
felves,  in  things  wherein  their  opinions  are  divided ;  as  for  in- 
fiance,  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  the  privileges  of  parlia* 
tnent,  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Rapin 
obferves,  that  difputes  on  thefe  points  were  firft  broached 
^mong  us  in  the  laft  century,  by  two  oppofite  parties,  one 
whereof  was  for  an  abfolute  power  in  the  king,  whilft  the 
other  endeavoured  not  only  to  diveft  him  of  his  juft  preroga- 
tives, but  even  to  render  him  dependent  on  the  parliament* 
Thefe  two  extremes  he  equally  condemned  ;  and  as  he  had 
ho  motive  or  intereft  to  incline  him  to  either  party,  he  has 
done  his  utmoil  to  difcover  the  truth,  through  the  pafSons  and 
prejudices  of  the  writers  on  both  fides.  He  has  fairly  con- 
fronted the  faSs  laid  down  by  the  feveral  hiftorians ;  received 
for  true,  fuch  as  they  all  agree  in  j  and  of  fuch  as  are  vari- 
oufly  related,  he  has  admitted  only  thofe  that  are  fupported  by 
ftrong  evidence.  The  barons  wars  are  alfo  a  fubje6l  that  can 
hardly  be  treated  to  the  fatisfa£tion  of  all  readers  ;  fome  con^ 
fidering  as  rebellion,  what  others  deem  a  juft  defence  of  liber- 
ty and  property.  Mr.  RapIn  has  declared  for  neither  of  thefe 
opinions,  farther  than  induced  by  folid  reafbns,  and,  by  means 
of  the  Fcedera^  has  clearly  accounted  for  the  rife  and  pro- 
gre&  of  thefe  wars,  which,  for  want  of  that  afliftance,  ar^ 
very  confufedly  explained  by  others. 

What  moil  embarraffed  our  author,  is  the  national  partiality 
of  the  hifiorians,  chiefly  upon  two  articles,  The  Violation  of 
the  Treaties^  and.  The  Succefs  of  the  Battles.  For  the  firft, 
where  the  truth  was  no  other  way  to  be  difcovered,  he  has 
frequently  made  ufe  of  a  very  natural  maxim  ;  namely,  that 
it  is  not  likely  the  party,  to  whom  a  treaty  is  advantagious, 
Ihould  be  the  firft  to  break  it.  As  for  the  fecond  article, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  hiftorians  loth  to  own 
their  nation  vanquiflied,  and  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
diminifli  its  loffes,  or  magnify  its  viftories.  On  thefe  occa- 
fions,  when  our  author  could  not  fix  the  fuccefs  of  a  battle 
by  the  confequences,  he  has  taken  care  to  inform  the  reader 
of  the  dilagreement  between  the  hiftorians. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Rapin,  profeffing  to  write  for  the  information  of  fo- 
reianers,  was  obliged  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  conllitution :  the  following  efTay  therefore  was  foleiy 
dcfigned  for  the  inftruflipn  of  fuch  as  are  ftrangers  to  our 
government,  which,  being  different,  as  he  obferved,  from  all 
others,  the  reader,  as  well  as  hiftorian,  muft  always  have  it 
in  fight,  left  wrong  ideas  lead  them  into  great  errors* 

Origin  and  Nature  of  the  EtcoLisH  Con- 
llitution* 

rr^HE  government  of  England  is  a  mixed  and  limited  mo- 
j[_  narchy,  as  it  is  certain,  all  the  governments  in  Europe 
eftabliflicd  by  the  northern  nations  formerly  were,  TTiey  were 
monarchies,  invefted,  not  with  abfolute  and  Arbitrary,  but 
with  a  power  bounded  by  the  national  laws.  Such  is  ftifl  the 
Engltfh  conftitution,  whatever  changes  have  happeiled  in  thtf 
other  European  kingdoms.  The  king  and  people  make  but 
one  body,  of  which  the  king  is  head.  He  direds  and  gives 
motion  to  all  the  other  members,  takes  care  of  their  welfare^ 
and  ought  always  to  have  an  eye  to  the  pubh'c,  to  procure  their 
good)  and  guard  them  againft  all  impending  evils.  By 
watching  thus  for  the  public,  he  confults  his,own  interefti 
fiQce,  being  RriStly  united  with  his  fubje^h,  he  is  fure  to  ht 
a  gainer  by  all  the  advantages  he  procures  them. 

But  to  enable  the  king  to  labour  cffcftually  for  the  good 
tf  the  kingdom,  it  was  necellary  to  cloath  him  with  a  great 
power,  and  to  affign  him  a  revenue  fufficient  to  live  in  fplen- 
Jlor,  in  order  to  attraS  the  veneration  of  Ithc  people.  It  was 
.  neceflary  to  grant  him  privileges  approaching  abfolute  power; 
as  the  command  of  the  armies  and  fortified  places ;  the  exe* 
irution  of  the  laws,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  his  own 
name^  the  pardoning  of  condemned  criminals;  the  difpofal 
of  all  the  high  offices ;  the  calling  atid  diflblving  of  the  par* 
liament ;  the  rejefting  of  bills  he  thinks  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic good ;  the  proclaiming  peace  and  war.  Thefe  are  called 
the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  or  of  the  crown.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  an  cxaft  lift  of  them.  I  am  fenfible  fome  ex- 
tend them  much  farther :  but  all  I  mean  here  is,  that  the  king 
has  great  prerogatives,  which  were  the  efFeft  or  confequence 
of  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  firft  Anglo-Saxon  kings  with 
their  people.  The  king  wants  nothing  to  render  him  happy 
and  powerful.  His  revenues  are  more  than  fufficient  for  his 
ordinary  cxpences,  and  to  reward  thofe  who  diilinguifli  them- 
felves  by  their  m^rit^  beiides  the  preferments  in  the  church, 
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fiatc,  and  army,  which  he  may  bcftow  as  he  pleafes.  Has  he 
a  juft  war  to  maintain  ?  he  is  not  obh'ged  to  burden  his  peo- 
ple with  taxes.  It  is  the  people  themfelves  that  voluntarrty 
furnilhhim  with  every  thing  neccflary.  Thus,  without  be- 
ing under  a  neceffity  of  heaping  up  riches  for  the  future,  he 
is  fure  of  finding  in  the  purfes  of  his  fubjeds  wherewithal  to 
fupply  his  prefent  occafions. 

There  are  but  two  things  the  Saxons  <iid  not  think  proper 
to  truft  their  kings  with ;  for  being  of  like  paiBons  with  other 
men,  they  might  very  poffibly  abufe  them ;  namely^  the  pow- 
er of  changuig  the  laws  enadled  by  confent  of  kin^  and  peo- 
ple }  and  the  power  of  raifing  taxes  at  pleafure.  From  thefe  . 
two  articles  fprung  numberlefs  branches  concerning  the  liber- 
ty and  property  of  the  fubjeS,  which  the  king  cannot  touchy 
without  breaking  the  conftitution,  and  they  are  the  diftin- 
guifliing  charadter  of  the  Englifh  monarchy.  The  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple, flowing  from  th€  two  fore-mentioned  articles,  are  the 
ground  of  ^  the  laws  that  from  time  to  time  have  been  made 
by-the  unanimous  confent  of  king  and  people.  The  Englifh 
government  confifb  in  the  flridl  union  of  the  king's  preroga- 
tives with  the  people's  liberties.  So  far  are  thefe  two  things 
from  deftroying  one  another,  that  they  are  rather  the  ff  rongeft 
cement  of  that  fbi£l  union,  (o  necefGiry  between  the  prince 
and  people.  The  king,  by  means  of  his  prerogatives,  is  able 
to  proted  his  fubjeds ;  to  fee  the  laws  duly  executed,  and 
juflice  impartially  adminiflred;  to  defend  the  weak  againft 
their  powerful  opprefibrs;  to  ailift  the  unfortunate,  and  punifh 
the  difturbers  of  the  fociety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people, 
whilft  in  pofleffion  of  their  liberties,  confiding  in  the  laws  and  - 
the  king's  care  to  execute  them,  live  fecurely  without  any 
fears  for  their  lives  or  properties.  They  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  induflry,  which  turns  to  the  king's  advantage,  fince  from 
the  people  Jt  is,  that  the  king's  occafions  are  fupplied.  If 
they  make  their  court  to  the  nobles,  it  is  only  when  their  in- 
terefl  or  aififbnce  may  be  neceflary,  and  not  out  of  fear  of 
being  opprefled,  fince  the  greateft  are  equally  fubje£k  to  the 
laws,  with  the  meanefl. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  fuch  a  government  is  extremely  pro- 
per to  render  both  prince  and  people  happy.  But  when  kings 
arofe,  as  fome  there  were,  that  aimed  at  abfolute  power,  by  . 
changing  the  old,  and  making  new  laws  at  pleafure ;  by  im- 
pofing  illegal  taxes  on  the  people ;  this  excellent  government 
being,  in  a  manner,  difTolved  by  thefe  deflru&ive  meafures, 
confufion  and  civil  wars  enfued,  which  fome  very  wrongfully 
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afcribe  to  the  fickle  and  reftlefi  temper  of  the  Eng^ifli.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  have  not  always  been  contented 
with  maintaining  their  privileges,  when  once  infringed  by  the 
king  J  but,  for  fear  of  the  like  attempts  for  the  future,  have 
proceeded  to  meafures  very  deflrudive  of  the  juft  rights  of 
the  crown.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  prerogative, 
abufed  by  fome  former  kings,  runs  not  at  prefent  fo  high  as 
formerly. 

Since  then  the  Englifh  conftitution  confifts  in  an  intimate 
union  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  as  between  the 
head  and  the  body,  it  is  confequently  in  its  utmofl  perfe£)ioa 
and  ftrength  whiift  this  union  fubfifts,  and  both,  without 
mutual  fufpicions,  jealoufies,  and  fears,  lecurely  enjoy  their 
irefpedive  rights.  On  the  contrary,  it  decays  and  degene- 
rates, when  one  invades  the  privileges  of  the  othen 

To  preferve  a  perfed  union  between  the  king  and  the  | 
people,  it  was  neceflary  to  eftabliOi  a  way  of  communication  1 
between  them.     This  ^as  done  by  means  of  a  Wittena-ge- 
mot,  or  aflembly  of  wife  men,  who  reprefented  the  whole  na- 
tion.   This  method  the  Saxons  brought  with  them  from  Ger- 
many, where  all  public  affairs  were  decided  in  fuch  an  aflem- 
bly, of  which  their  generals,  chofen  in  time  of  war,  were 
prefidents.     However,  they  were  obliged  to  make  fome  alte- 
rations, becaufe  in  Germany  they  had  no  kings,  the  fupreme' 
power  being  lodged  in  the  Wittena-gemet ;  whereas  in  Eng- 
land, their  chiefs  or  leaders  aifumed  the  title  of  kings.     Hen- 
gtd,  who  firft  led  Saxon  troops  into  Britain  as  auxiliaries,  was 
die  firft  that  aflfumed  this  title,  probably  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Saxons  under  his  command,     ror  fince  he  was  not 
naturally  their  king,  how  could  he  become  fo  without  the|r 
confent  ?   But  it  muft  be  obferved,  Hengift  may  be  confider- 
ed  in  a  double  capacity.     At  his  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  he 
was  certainly  only  general  of  the  Saxons  :  but  after  receiv- 
ing the  grant  of  Kent  from  Vortigcrn  king  of  the  Britons,  l^c 
became  as  much  fovereign  of  that  country  as  Vortigcrn  WJ|S 
before  him,  and  therefore  he  affumed  tne  title  of  king  of- 
Kent ;  but  this  new  title  did  not  make  him  king  of  the  Sax- 
ons, of  whom  he  was  only  intruded  with  the  command. 
Wherefore,  it  is  likely,  the  Saxons,  in  confenting  their  ge- 
nera! fliould  become  their  fovereign,  did  not  give  him  an  ab- 
folute  power  over  their  lives  and  properties,  luppofing,  what 
would  be  very  difficult  to  prove,  he  was  invefted  with  fucli 
power  over  his  Britifh  fubje6is.     There  is  a  remarkable  paf- 
I'age  in  the  biftory  of  France  to  this  purpofe !  Clovis  was 
^ing  qf  (hq  Francs^  before  he  led  his  army  into  Gaul,  aiid 
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bis  large  conqiiefis  there,  gave  htm  no  more  power  over  his 
pwn  countrymen  than  he  enjoyed  before.  This  is  evident 
frbm  his  being  prevented  by  a  common  foldier  from  prefent-r 
ing  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims  with  a  piece  of  plate  taken 
among  the  fpoil.  The  foldier  could  not  bear  the  king  fliould 
appropriate  to  himfelf  what  belonged  to  all  in  common,  fo 
hewed  it  in  pieces  with  his  battle- ax  [and  took  his  (hare. J 
The  king,  who  knew  he  exceeded  h}s  power,  did  not  dare 
to  puniih  him  ;  and  though  he  afterwards  took  an  occafion  to 
put  him  to  death,  it  was  upon  fome  other  account,  whereia 
he  might  lawfully  do  h.  It  may  then  with  good  reafon  be 
affirmed,  that  the  Saxon  generals,  in  aiTuming  the  title  of 
king,  acquired  not  a  dernotic  power  over  their  own  foi'ow- 
crs,  by  whofe  affiftance  they  conquered  Britain.  Since  there- 
fore the  firft  kings  had  not  iijch  /  ^  j\ver,  it  was  neceflary  to 
cftablifli  fome  way  to  prevent  t'  ...-r  u^J^pi^(4  it;  and  that 
could  not  be  done  better,  than  by  gential  iiii^nibJies,  which, 
confiding  of  the  king,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  peo[.!e,  kept  the 
balance  even  betwixt  both.  It  muft  be  farther  oLjcrv  cd,  there 
is  one  material  4ifFerence  between  the  Settlement  of  the  Francs 
in  Gaul,  and  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain.  In  Gaul,  tlic  num- 
ber of  the  conquered  was  always  fuperior  to  that  of  thu  cort- 
querors.  Whereas  in  Britain,  if  any  Britons  remained  in 
the  conquered  provinces,  they  were  but  few,  and  in  a  ftatc 
•  of  flavery.  So,  the  country  was  properly  inhabited  only  with 
iJaxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  over  whom  the  conquefts  made 
by  their  own  arms,  gave  to  their  firft  kings  no  power  hut 
what  thty  confented  to.  We  are  ignorant  indeed  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  agreement  between  the  kings  and  their  refpec? 
tive  people,  but  the  proofs  that  afterwards  appear,  of  the 
people's  liberty,  leave  no  cooif)  to  doubt,  there  was  at  firft 
fome  regulation  thereon. 

It  is  not  eaiV  to  kpow,  who  the  Witan  or  wifemen  were 
that  coropofed  their  Wittena-gemots.  At  firft,  thefe  aftem- 
blijss  might  onlv  confift  of  the  Saxon  officers,  among  whom 
the  conquered  lands  were  divided,  and  who  from  thence  be- 
came the  principal  perfons  in  the  feveral  ftates.  In  procefs  of 
time,  the  Britons  having  entirely  abandoned  their  country, 
the  conquerors,  finding  themfelves  too  few  to  cultivate  the 
whole,  fent  for  a  great  numbf  r  qf  families  from  Germany,  to 
whom  the  reft  of  the  lands  were  given.  Thefe  diftributions 
were  thus  made :  the  new  king  gave  to  thofe  of  his  follow- 
ers, who  were  diftinguiftied  by  their  birth,  fervices,  or  perfo- 
pal  merit,  fuch  a  portion  of  land,  on  condition  they  ferved 
the  ^rown  on  certain  occafions  ^  which  thefe  parcelled  out 
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ag^n  to  others^  with  a  refervation  of  fuch  and  fuch  fervicet 
to  themfelves.  Thefe  two  forts  of  po&ilbrs  were  calle4 
ThaneS)  that  is.  Servants :  but  the  firft  were  diftinguifhed^  by 
the  title  of  King's  Thanes,  which  anfwers  to  that  of  the  im* 
mediate  vaflals  of  the  crown.  Thefe,  after  the  Norman  con-^ 
queft,  were  called  barons,  and  afterwards  peers  of  the  realm  :^ 
for  earl  and  duke  were  oRly  honorary  titles  or  names  of  offi- 
cers. It  is  not  denied,  the  king's  thanes  were  members  of 
the  Wittena-gemots :  but  that  the  other  thanes,  were  fo, 
is  greatly  difputed,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  Diflertation  on  the 
Government,  Laws,  and  Cufioms  of  the  Saxons.  It  fuffices  at 
prefent,  that  there  was  ^n  each  kingdo^i  an  aflembly  of  Witan 
•r  wifemen,  who,  jointly  with  the  king,  regulated  all  impor- 
tant affairs,  made  laws  and  ordinances,  and  impofed  ta9(et« 
As  nothing  was  decided  but  by  the  mutual  confent  of  the  king 
and  the  aifembly,  their  intereits  not  being  feparate,  and  their 
aims  the  fame,  namely,  the  good  of  the  public,  this  is  a  dear 
evidence,  that  the  effence  of  the  government  confifted  in  the 
ftri<3  union  between  king  and  people.  If  we  look  into  th6 
hiftories  of  the  other  European  kingdoms  founded  by  the  nor-- 
thern  nations,  we  (hall  find  the  like  ailemblies  under  different 
names,  as  Diets  in  Germany  and  Poland,  and  Cortez,  ii| 
Spain.  It  is  not  therefore  ftranee,  the  Saxons  ihould  efta- 
blifli  in  England  the  only  form  of  government  known  tp 
them. 

After  the  Norman  conqueft  thefe  aflemblies  were  called  par- 
liaments. If  William  the  Conqueror  continued  them,  which 
perhaps  is  not  eafy  to  prove,  it  was  not  with  the  fame  rights 
and  privileges  they  enjoyed  under  the  Saxon  kings,  It  i^ 
true,  in  the  following  rejgns,  fome  traces  of  them  appear^ 
which  make  it  thought,  they  were  not  entirely  aboliihed. 
However,  parliaments  were  not  frequent  till  Jung  John,  an4 
Henry  III.  in  wbofe  reign,  feveral  affirm,  and  perhaps  nojt 
without  reafon,  that  the  commons,  for  the  firft  time,  fentror 
prefentatives  to  parliament.  Probably,  the  lords  and  coni- 
mons,  after  their  feparation,  the  time  whereof  is  imknown^ 
met  in  two  different  houfes,  fince  the  Engliih  ftill  call  houfe^ 
the  two  rooms,  where  they  ailemble,  though  under  the.  lame 
loof.  They  fay,  the  upper  houfe,  or  boufe  of  lords,  and  the 
lower  houfe,  or  boufe  of  commons,  to  denote  what  is  ex- 
preiTed  in  French  by  the  word  Chamber.  It  is  but  fince  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  fucceffbr  to  Henry  III.  that  there  has  been 
an  uninterrupted  feries  of  parliaments. 

After  the  commons  became  a  diftinA  houfe  from  die  lordii^ 
th^y  pretended  tp  be  the  fole  repefcntatives  o(  the  people. 
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by  whom  they  were  chofen.  The  lords  could  pretend  only 
to  aft  for  themfelres,  or  for  the  body  of  the  nobility,  as 
making  a  confiderable  part  of  the  nation.  However  this 
be,  the  barons,  of  whom  very  likely  the  parliament  at  firft 
confifled,  loft  by  degrees  many  of  their  antient  rights,  and 
the  houfc  of  commons  came  to  be  confidered  as  the  guardians 
of  the  people's  intcrefts.  However,  the  lords  flill  retain  very 
great  privileges ;  they  are,  for  inftance,  the  higheft  court  of 
^uftice  in  the  kingdom  ;  they  have  a  power  to  bring  in,  ap- 
prove, and  throw  out  bills  ;  in  a  word,  they  always  make  an 
cflential  part  of  the  parliament.  The  bifliops  and  abbots,  who 
had  all  along  a  right  to  fit  in  parliament,  had  it  continued  to 
them  after  the  conqueft.  It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  they 
fat  in  the  Wittena-gcmots,  as  king's  thanes,  or  barons, 
tnce  they  were  the  immediate  ten?ints  pf  the  crown,  as  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  clergy. 

The  commons,  as  a  confequence  of  their  being  the  rcpre- 
fentatives  of  the  people,  claim  an  undifputed  right  of  laying 
taxes,  and  granting  money  to  the  king.  So  that  the  houfe  of 
fords  in  this  cafe  have  no  other  power  than  to  pafs,  or  throw 
out,  the  bill,  without  ofFering  to  make  any  alterations  or 
amendments. 

Thus,  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  compofe  the  body  of 
the  nation,  jointly  with  the  king,  who  is  the  head.  Vhe 
dofe  and  neceflary  union  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment, appears  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing an -aft  of  pfirliament,  or  law.  When  either  of  the  two 
houfes  defigns  to  bring  in  a  bill  (for  fo  is  an  adl  called  before  it 
is  pafled)  after  examining  and  debating  every  claufe,  it  is  fent 
to  the  other  houfe  for  their  approbation.  If  it  pafles  there,  it  is 
brought  to  the  king  for  the  royal  aflcnt  j  after  which,  and  not 
before,  it  has  the  form  and  force  of  a  law.  But  if  either  of 
the  houfes  rejeft  it,  or  the  king  refufcs  his  aflent,  it  comes  to 
nothing,  as  if  it  had  never  been  mentioned.  Nothing  more 
plainly  demonft rates,  that  the  effence  of  the  Englilh  govern- 
inent  confifts  in  the  union  between  the  king  and  his  peo- 
ple: take  away  this  union,  and  it  |)ecomes  confufion  and 
anarchy^ 

Whether  the  commons  orifiiinallv  fate  in  parliament,  or 
only  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  ill.  it  is  certain,  their  power 
by  degrees  is  very  much  encreafed,  to  which  the  maxim,  that 
their  houfe  fdely  reprefents  the  people,  has  greatly  contributed. 
This  maxim  was  no;  yet  eftablifhed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  fince  we  find  he  applied  to  the  barons  for  a  fupply  of 
fnoncY,     But  this  is  not  the  only  new  privilege  ihcy  have  ar- 

quire4, 
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quired.  Upon  their  feparatidn  from  the  lords,  thelnterefts  6f 
the  two  houfes  were  not  the  fame  upon  all  occafions;  They 
have  had  frequent  contefts  Concerning  thttr  rcfpective  rights; 
But  generally  the  commons  had  the  advantage  of  the  lords  5 
and  no  wonder,  fince  they  aloiie  difpof<^  of  the  natien^s 
money. 

On  the  other  hand^  great  alterations  have  happened  with 
regard  to  the  lords  or  peers.  Formerly  all  the  immediate  vaf- 
-fftls  df  th6  crown  were  b^ron^,  and,  as  fuch^  had  a  feat  iti 
imrliamerit*  But  now,  as  there  are  none  of  thoTe  lands  thit 
were  cdled  fees  of  the  crown,  the  riglit  of  .fitting  in  thfc 
iidufe  of  lords  is  annexed  to  the  bare  honorary  titlfcs  of  duke, 
m^quifs,  earl,  vifcount,  and  baron,  which  give  thofe  that  are 
invefted  therewith,  no  power  over  the  (hires,  cities,  or  landsy 
whofe  names  they  bear,  and  which  the  king  may  beftow  on 
whom  he  pleafes.  However,  when  once  thefe  titles  are  con- 
ferred on  a  &mily,  the  bead  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right  to 
"fit  in  parliament,  unlefs  he  has  been  judicially  condemned  by 
his  peers  for  ibme  crime  that  renders  him  unwdtthy4  But  «t 
muft  be  obferved,  it  is  in  die  king's  power  to  extend  or  limits 
many  ways,  the  right  of  fucceeding  to  thefe  honours ;  fo  that 
iometimes,  though  rarely,  he  extends  it  to  the  female,  in  de« 
fault  of  the  male  line*  Though  a  peer  only  has  a  right  to 
fit  inlhe  houfe  of  lords,  the  king  may,  if  he  pleafes,  call  th^ 
fon  of  a  nobleman  to  the  houfe  of  peers  in  his  father's  IBc- 
time.  The  inferior  tides  are  always  induded  in  the  fuperior, 
fb  thatevcirdukc  is  at  the  fame  time  marquifsj  earl,  vifcount, 
and  baibn  \  ■  Thus  all  the  lords  are  barons^  and  properly  as 
fuch,  ore' members  of  the  parliament,  according  to  antient 
ulagCi  For  before  and  long  after  the  conqueft,  the  lords  of 
parliament  were  confidefed  only  as  the  king's  thanes  or  barons. 
For  this  reafon,  the  civil  wars  in  the  reigns  of  king  John 
and  Henry  III.  are  called  the  barons  war's*  The  rhle  of 
duke  was  firft  conferred  in  England,  after  the  conqueft,  by 
Edward  HI.  on  his  eldeft  fon,  whom  he  made  duke  of 
Comwal.  The  title  of  Ynarquifs  is  nrnidi  later.  In  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  carls  or  counts  were  properly  governors  or 
chiefs  of  Ihires  or  counties,  fo  called  from  them.  William  the 
C<«iqueror  having  diftributed  the  lands  of  the  EngH(h  among  • 

his  followers,  they  on  whom  he  conferred  the- title  of  carrl 
or  count,  became  really  lords  of  thofe.  lands  whofe  ti- 
tles they  bore,  {o  that  they  were  hereditary  rn  their  families^ 

a  This  IS  not  fo,  unlefs  they  have    maf^uifles^  ind  xnany  eafla  npt  iriC^  f 

had  each  :title  diftin^ly  conferred  pn    cet^ts. 
tJaem,    There  are  few  dukjcs  that  lire  ^ 

Vol,  I.  a  Afcerward$ 
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Afterwards^  but  at  what  time  i$  not  knovtrn,  tK^  I<^  thfai 
privilege,  and  the  title  of  earl,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  be- 
come only  honorary.    The  vifcounts,  under  the  Saxon,  kings, 
were  lieutenants  to  the  earls  in  their  counties.     They  dif- 
charged  the  office  of  high-fherifF,  yirhich  is  now  left  to  inferior 
officers,  whilft  thd  vifcounts  are  ranked  among  the  peers,  ^ 
,have  even  the  precedence  of  the  baroits.     This  laft  title  was 
.formerly  general,  and  included  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility 
.or  peers  of  the  realm,  of  whom  the  uppii^r  hopfe  of  parlisH 
;inent  coniifts.    Next  to  tbeie  are  what  they  call  in  England, 
■  the  gentry,  whp,  though  difliinguiflied  by  feveml  tides,  as 
knight,  fl^uire,  &c.  are  all  indudei^  in  the  body  of  the  com- 
mons, who  in  France  are  called^  ,the  third  eftat^*     From 
among  thefe  are  chofen  the  knights  of  the  Oiires,  citi2ens  and 
^burgefles,  who  compofe  the  lower  houfe,  to  the  number  of 
.live  hundred  and  thirteen:  but  it  .feldom  happen!  that  all  are 
,  prefent,  and  forty  are  fufficient  to  o^ake  a.  houfe* 

What  has  been  faid  ihows,  how  the  two  houfes  of  parlia* 
jnent  are  part  of  the  legiilature,  firtce  by  them  the  laws  are 
made,  with  the  royal  af^nt.    Acoordit^ly,  the  parliament  has 
ever  been  very  tenacious  of  its  privileges,  for.  ff  ar  of  lofing 
.them  by  degrees,  as  it  has  happened  in  other  kingdoms.    On 
, the  other  hs^d,  moft  of  the  laws  tend  to  maifitain  {he.liberty 
and  property  of  the  fubjeds,  fo  that  tbey  can  be  deprived  of 
.them  only  b]^  law.     There  are  abfolutely  but  twq  ways  to 
^deprive  the  Englifli  of  their  liberties:  either  by  laying  afide 
'parliaments  entirely,  or  by  bribing  the  members  to  facrifice 
their  country  to  their  ambition  or  avarice.     Both  thefe  ?ne- 
thods  have  been  tried  more  than  once,  and  for  feme  time  with 
feeming  fuccefs,  but  in  the  end  have  turned  to  the  confufion 
and  ruin  of  the  projeSors.     The  Englifli  have  ever"  been  ex-. 
tremely  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  this  jealoufy  bas  frc'* 
quently  caufed  violent  motions  in  the  kingdom,  when  they 
Jhave  feen  or  fuipe^ed  a  tendency  to  undermine  their  privilege^, 
and  they  have  thereby  preferved  the  conftitution  of  their  go- 
vernment in  much  the  fame  (late  as  in  the  beginning  of  the^ 
jBonarchy. 

After  this  ihort  eflay  on  our.conftitution,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  fuller  account  to  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great ; 
and  to  the  author's  Difiertation  on  the  Government^  Laws,  etc. 
.of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

This  preface  to  the  former  editions,  (halt  hero  be  clofe^ 
.with  the  following  obiervations. 

Mr.  Rapines  Hiftory  bas  now  ftood  a  thirty-years  teft  with- 
t¥t  any  material  obje4ion.    His  impartiality  and  candor  has 

gdined 
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l^ain^d  him  an  uniyeriki  applaufe,  as  wclI.atppilg&t:cigusr^9Jl 
among  the  Engltih  thcmfcl vcs.  It  wtmki  perhaps  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  greater  inftance  of  the  force  of  truth  on  the 
minds  of  men,  than  the  general  approbation  given  to  a 
hiftory  penned  in  fo  naked  and '  urtadorn'd  a  manner.  For^ 
though  he  was  a  judicious,  he  was  not  an  elegant  writer. 

The  tranflatton  of  this  hiiiory  has  alfo  met  with  uncom^ 
fnon~  fuccefs^  which,  though  iounded  chtefly  on  the  merit  of 
the  original,  is  in  fome  meafure  to  be  afcribed  to  the  following 
caufes  : 

The  tranllation  of  a  hidbry  compiled  by  a  foreigner  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  has  a  peculiar  advantage  over  all  others* 
TrarJlators  generally  fall  very  fhort  of  their  originals ;  but 
here  the  cafe  is  quite  the  reverfe.  Wheh  a  foreigner  writes  in 
his  own  tongue  the  hiftory  of  a  nation,  he  mufi:  neceflarily 
tranflate  his  materials  out  of  the  language  of  the  country^ 
and  fo  far  becomes  a  tranflatorw  Thus  Rapin  was  obliged  to 
turn  into  French  all  the  paflages  he  collefibed  from  our  hifto-* 
rians,  and  particularly  charters,  letters,  fpeeches,  petitions^ 
addreffes,  debates,  conferences,  votes,  and  the  like..  ,All 
thefe  are  inferted  by  the  tranflator  in  the  very  wofds  of  the 
authors  from  whom  they  are  takeii,  and  corifequently  his 
tranflation  is  fo  far  an  original.  Upon  this  account  it  is  that 
from  Henry  VII.  to  the  revolution,^  .that  is,  durirtg  the  moft 
material  aad  interefting  tranfa£tions,  the  Englifh  is  in  efkSt 
the  original,  and  the  French  may  be  deemed  the  tnmfIa-% 
tion. 

It  ts  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  Rapin  has  orhitted  many  par*'' 
ticulars^  which  though  of  little  moment  to  a  foreigner,  (fot 
whom  he  profefledly  wrote)  are  yet  of  ufe  to  an  Englilhrnan* 
Thefe  are  in  a  great  meafuro  fup^Jied  in  the  tranuation  by 
additional  notes. 

Befides,  as  a  foreigner,  Rapin  could,  hardly  avoid  falling 
into  little  miftakes  relating  to  our  cuftoms,  laws,  names^' 
families,  etc.  which  arc  all  rcftified  by  the  tranflarori 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  ought  not  to  appear  firange  that 
this  tranflation  has  been  fo  univerfally  received,. and  even  pre« 
ferred  to  the  original,  not  only  by  thofe.who  do  not^  but  by 
thofe  who  do  underfland  the  French  tongue^  '. 

To  conclude^  ia  this  fourth  edition  the  tranflation  has 
again  been  revifed  :  fuperfluous  notes  are  omitted  and  more 
uieful  ones  added  :  the  errors  and  miflakes,  that  had  efcaped 
in  the  former  editions,  are  covrtSttd :  in  a  word,  the  transla- 
tor has  endeavoured  to  render  the  whole  as  complete  as  he 
could*         *. 

z%  SOMS 
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Mn  Rapin  de  Thoyras. 

In  a  Letter  to  — •*— 


SIR, 

I  Imagined  you  wodd  be  furprized  at  my  backwardncfi  t« 
fecond  yotir  dcfign  of  writing  the  Kfe  of  Mr.  de  Rapim 
This  has  given  me  fomc  concern^  for  I  wifli  to  be  df 
r>ur  mind,  but  muft  confefs,  I  have  hitherto  been  tmrefoived. 
know  not  how  the  public  (lands  affeded ;  and  though  t 
fuppofed,  with  you,  that  the  world  would  be  glad  to  be  ac<»- 
quainted  with  Mr.  de  Rapin,  I  fliouid  think  nothif^  can 
tietter  iatisfy  their  curiofity,  than  his  new  Hiftory  of  England  ( 
it  not  being  poffible,  in  my  opinion,  but  in  fo  voluminous  ^ 
work,  an  author  (undeiignedly)  draws  his  own  pidure  him- 
Ifelf,  more  to  the  life  than  any  other  can  do.  If  you  fay^ 
this  is  not  fiifficient,  becaufe  his  family,  and  adions  are  not 
ieen  there ;  I  anfwer,  the  two  panegyrics  on  Mr.  de  Rapiii 
{in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Bibiiotheque  Germaniquc,  and  in 
the  Hiftorie  Lifieraire  of  February  1726)  fecm  to  contain  all 
that  is  proper  to  be  iaid  on  thefe  two  heads.  By  this,  yoit 
fee,  I  have  not  the  fame  fcruple  concerning  your  prefent' 
propofa},  that  thefe  panegyrics  may  at  leaft  be  re^publifhcrf 
and  prefixed  to  bis  Hiftory  of  England.  Indeed  I  think  it . 
very  requifite,  and  what  is  more,  am  reiblved  to  publifhi 
them  myfelf,  with  fome  alteration,  that  is,  of  the  two  I 
defign  to  make  one  diicourfe,  borrowing  from  each  what 
Brail  occur  to  my  mind,  without  affefling  either  to  fwerve 
►from,  QTCopy  them^  that  there- may  be  .room  to  infert  fome 
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particulars  that  are  paffed  over  in  filence.  It  may  be,  I  fhaJl 
go  too  far,  contrary  to  ^y  firft  intention ;  but  however,  you- 
may  be  aflurcd,  I  fliall  (ay  nothing  but  what  I  have  been 
fiilly  informed  of,  and  what  Mr,  de  Rapin's  family  are  ready 
to  Juftify.  Neverthelefs,  as  in  all  this  my  fole  aim  is  to 
oblige  you,  ufe  this  letter  as  you  pleafe ;  fupprefs  what  you 
do  not  like;  nay,  if  you  think  fit,  be  fatisfied  with  the  pa- 
negyrics alone  as  firlt  publiflied,  which  perhaps  would  be 
beft.    But  to  begin  : 

Mr.  de  Rapin  counted  among  his  anceftors  and  relations' 
many  eminent  pcrfons  as  well  of  thV  fword  as  the  gown. 
His  family  is  originally  from  Savoy,  where  it  fiouriflied  time 
out  of  mind  *,  and  enjoyed  feveral  honourable  pofts  **.  As 
I  am  ignorant  of  their  pcrional  qualities,  I  cannot  fay  whether 
it  was  through  a  wife  precaution,  or  to  perpetuate  an  ill- 
grounded  enmity,  that  a  bifliop  of  Maurienne  caufed  to  be 
engraved,  in  the  epifcopal  palace,  the  following  infcription 
ftill  to  be  feen,  *'  Caveant  fucceflbres  noftri  a  familia  Ra- 
**  pinorum,  i.  e.  Let  our  fucccflbrs  beware  of  the  Rapins." 
Qn  the  other  hand,  this  femily  pretends,  that  their  external 
luftre  was  impaired  folely  by  their  fteady  adherence  to  the. 
laws  of  honour  and  juftice.  This  is  infinuated  by  the  author' 
of  the  following  verfes,  which  are  not  quoted  for  theit 
elegance : 

**  Pour  n*avoir  fans  befoin  fu  prendre, 
*<  On  voit  tombcr  cette  maifon ; 
*<  Si  TefFet  cut  fuivi  fan  nom,  - 
*'  Elle  auroit  de  quoi  fe  defendre, 

i.  e.  "  This  family,  for  being  too  honeft  to  invade  tho 

property  of  others,  is  gone  to  decay.  IJad  t.hey  been  given 
*^  to  what  their  name  implies,  they  would  have  wherewithal 
*^  to  fupport  themfelves." 

But  to  draw  nearear  to  Mr.  dc  Rapin,  I  Ihall  proceed  to 
four  brothers  of  that  name,  who  fettled  in  France  in  the 
i-eign  of  Francis  I.^. 

t)nei  a  clergyman,  was  almoner  tb  queen  Catherine  dq 
Medici,  who  defired  him  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.     Befides  the 

a  By  the  title*  of  this  family  if  ap-  of  the  Rapins  at  fcvcral  times  were 

p«rs  that  thcRapins  were  noble  in  the  fyndics  of  the  nobles  of  their  country  j 

year   li50.      The  br-nchcs  that   arc  others  were  deputed  by  the  nobility  to 

in  Savoy  pretend  to  a  greater  antiquity :  go  in  their  name  and  do  homage  to  tb^ 

^pt  of  that  nothing  can  |je  laid.  duke  of  Savoy  their  fovcreign. 

h  It  \a  known  in  general^  that  fome  c  Bciwccn  the  vurs  152  c  and  1547. 

^  3  pre* 
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preferments  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  country,  he  was  called  tb9 
icin&'s  orator,  but  what  that  means  I  cannot  tell. 

His  brothers  (of  whom  but  one  has  left  iiTue)  were  all 
three  foldiers,  ^nd  embraced  the  reformed  religion;  for  the 
fyke  of  which,  very  probably,  they  abandoned  their  country. 

The  eldeftwas  a  colonel  of  foot,  and  governor  of  Mont- 
auban,  with  authority  over  the  neighbouring  governors, 
(lis  name  is  among  the  neighbouring  vifcounts,  who  com« 
manded  the  troops  of  the  reformed  in  the  fouthern  provinces 
t  qf  France.'  Letters,  flill  extant,  ihow  how  well  known  he 
was  to  king  Henry  IV.  to  Lewis  and  Henry  princes  of 
Conde,  to  admiral  Chafiillon,  and  mahy  pth^r  perfons  of 
the  firft  quality. 

All  we  know  of  one  of  his  brothers,  called  Peter,  is, 
that  a  commiHion  of  captain  of  horfe  muft,  by  all  circum- 
fiances,  belong  to  him  ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  fure,  be* 
C^ufe  the  name  is  not  expre|Ied» 

Philjbcrt,  another  brother,  was  gentleman  to  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  afterwards  his  fteward  "*,  He  had  no  lefs  repu* 
t^tion  in  military  *',  than  capacity  in  civil  affairs  %  but  both 
prove;  fatal  to  him,  as  they  drew  upon  him  the  enmity  of 
the  catholics,  and  particularly  of  the  parliament  of  Tou-r 
l^ui^  S  ^^P  caufed  hjs  head  to  b^  ftruck  oW  at  t^e  very  time 
he  was  come,  by  the  king's  order,  to  regifier  the  edidl  q( 
peace  of  1568. 

The  French  hiftorians  frequently  fpeak  of  ihefc  two  bro- 
thers. Father  Daniel  alone  does  not  mention  them,  and 
p^es  pyer  in  filence,  this  cruel  execution''.    The  reafon 

does 

#  M^i^li'hdlel  de  fa  malfoiiythtt  in  the  city,  whi^h  lafted  Tome  days, 

25,  be  had   the    management   of  the  wherein  the  proteftants,  who  were  nu<^ 

princess  houfe  in  the  higheft  ienfe  of  meroui  there,  but  however  inferior  tQ 

the  word,  and  not  u   we  onderftaod  the  catholics,  loft  three  thousand  men, 

the  term  f(cward  at  prefent.  and  were  in  the  end  chafed  out  of  the 

,  e  Bello  ilrenuus^  f^ys  Thuaao|y  lib.  pity.     A  folemn  procefTion  was  infti- 

xixii.                               ''  tilted  in  commemoration  of  this  event^ 

X  "  In  fine,  Rnpin  was  in  great  re-  When  peace  was  reftored,  the  teformT 

f*  pure  amon^ft  his  own  party*     The  ed    complained   of  this  proceilion,  as 

?'  coqfpiiators  of  Touloufc  made  choice  a  thing  which  revived  the  memory  of 

"  of  him  to  treat  In  therr  name  with  the  troubles,  whereupon  it  was  pr<>hi- 

'(  Fouvquevaux,  which  U  a  dear  evi-  bited  for  the  future  j  nevetthelefs  it  hat 

*^  dfncethat  he  had  a  head  ro  manage,  been  all  along  cont  nued  ;  only  it  was 

'<.  a$  we|l  as  a  h^nd  to  a£^.'*    Aonais  removed  from  the  ntk  of  May,  to  the 

of  Tftulwrc,  Ann.  i<68.     The  con-  X7th,  on  fome  pretrncc  or  other. 

fcreiice  fpolcen  of  in  tnis  paHage,  was  g  '<  Homo  bellis  fuperioribus— clarus 

hf  Id  tu  fee  wiiethef  there  was  any  way  ^'  pb  idque  Toiol'anis  invifuSf    Thuan, 

pf  accrmmod^tiow  between   the    two  **  lib.  xxxii,'* 

,.                parties :  but  it  pr  vsj  fruit|cfs,  and  only  b  It  might  be  alJcdged  there  are  no 

fcVvrd  to  Qvaiperate   them   more  than  proofs  of  it     But'fince  Thuanus  and 

fTpr,  -SJ^ortly  aftcfa  bdf  lie  >vas  fought  Mezcrai,  yrith  whom  ffw  writers  can 

'be 
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docs  not  appear  at  firft,  fdr  he  cannot  fay,  this  fentcnce, 
bow  unjuft  foever  it  may  be  fuppofed,  is  only  a  private  affair, 
which  therefore  he  might  omit  if  he  pleafed,  fince  it  is 
vifible,  on  the  contrary,  that  fuch  an  event,  rendered  me- 
morable *  by  its  circumftances  and  confequences,  ought  ne- 
ceflarily  to  have  place  in  hiftoiy.  But  when  we  confider, 
wc  find  this  able  hiftorian  has  very  artfully  managed  this 
omiffion  for  two  purpofes ;  firft,  to  extinguifb,  as  far  as  in 
Irim  lay,  all  remembrance  of  a  rage  which  cafts  a  blemifli  on . 
the  papi{h  ;  fecondly,  to  render  the  reformed  odious,  when  , 
he  comes  to  fpeak  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  admiral's 
army,  fome  time  after,  about  Touloufe.  Mean  while,  with 
regard  to  thefe  ravages,  he  was  not  fo  free  as  he  defired, ' 
but  was  obliged  to  fpeak  of  them  in  general  terms,  for  he  * 
could  not  defcend  to  particulars,  without  difcovering  the 
connexion  between  thefe  ravages  and  Rapin's  death,  by  which 
they  were  both  occafioned  and  juftified.  But  what  he  flightly 
mentions,  Thuanus  ^  and  M^zerai  relate  more  at  large,  and 
fet  in  a  true  light.  Mezerai,  (who  is  more  circumftantial^ 
and  informs  us,  there  were  then  in  Touloufe  eight  thouiand 
regular  troops,  which  added  to  the  great  number  of  inha- 
bitants, deprived  the  reformed  oP  all  hopes  of  becoming 
mafters  of  the  city)  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  Hugonots  — 
**  fet  fire  to  all  the  lands  and  houfes  of  the  counfellors,  oft 
**  the  ruins  whereof  the  foldiers  writ  with  fmoaking  coals, 
«  Rapiw's  Revenge.'* 

Peter  de  Rapin,  b'aron  of  Mauvers,  ion  ofPhilibert,  was 
governor  of  Mas-Granier,  one  of  the  cautionary  towns  grant* 
ed  to  the  reformed  in  Guienne.     He  was  a  foldier  from  his 

be  compared  for  faithfulnefs,  fprak  of  *'  ten  to  them  on  that  occafion.**  An- 
il^ it  muft  be  inferred  either :  here  were  nals  of  Tooloufc,  Ann.  X56S/*  It 
proofs  in  their  day*,  or  they  wrre  war-  ia  left  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether 
ranted  by  the  notorioufnefs  of  the  faft.  any  thing  like  this  would  have  hap- 
And  -v^hat  pnts  it  out  of  all  queftion  is,  pened  for  a  private  concern, 
that  M.  de  la  Faille,  who  writ  laft^at  k  "  IncenfU  oppidanorum  et  fcna- 
Touloufe,  the  Annals  of  that  city,  of  "  torum,prseciput'circ»urben)«praediU| 
which  he  was  Syndic,  though  he  takes  "  qaod  eos  a  publica  qnictc  mnxim^ 
notice  ihir  ihe  atrec  againft  Rapin  "  omnium  abhorrerc  dicercnc  Protcf- 
18  not  to  be  t'ouni  (having  been  doubt-  **  tantes,  recenti  ^dhuc  ob  oculos-ob- 
Icfs  rtz.Ai  out  of  the  rcgiflers  for  the  '*  verfarttc  Raplni,  ante  bi^nnium  a 
parliaiii(-nt*s  honour)  yet  fays  mure  of  '*  Rege  et  Condxo  ut  edifti  pacifica* 
the  ir.atfcr  ihan  all  thofe  that  went  **  toni  promulgationcm  urgcret,  in 
before,  him.  *•  iirbcm  mijfi,  &  immani  perfidia  ig- 
i  **  Til i&  execution  of  Rapi'n  made  «  nominiofofupplicfoaffedi,  memoria; 
**  a  great  ncifc,  and  the  prince  very  '*  cujus  indignam  necrm  illi,  inaudiris 
"  jv^^ly  complained  of  it  to  the  king  **  et  jure  belli incouceflis  vaiUt  onibus^ 
**  ani  queen.  Their  majeftics  alio  ex-  **  ultum  iri  teilabanlur,^*  Thuanus, 
**  pr-ired  great  ;cfentnicnt  againft  ilie  lib,  Ixii.** 
<<  parliament  of  Touloufe^  in  their  kt- 

a  4  yottth^ 
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youth,  and  attended  king  Henry  IV.  in  all  his  qcpeditionst 

Moit  part  of  that  tinr>c,  he  received  not  a  farthing  from  his 
eflaie,  which  threw  him  into  great  ftraits,  as  wcU  as  m^ny 
others  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  king  himfelf  w^  in  no 
better  circumdances,  as  nnay  be  inferred  from  his  anfwer  to 
ftf  r^  de  Rapin,  who  having  loft  his  horfe,  befought  bis  ma« 
jcfty  to  give  him  wherewithal  to  buy  another :  *'  I  would," 
fays  he,  ^^  with  all  my  heart,  but  fee,  I  have  fcarce  ^  ihiit 
f *  to  my  back."  But  Mr,  de  Rapin's  fufferings  in  the  re- 
Hgiwis  \/jrs  were  not  confined  to  what  paffed  in  the  armjR 
*  He  thrice  faw  his  hqufe  burnt  and  battered  down  during  his 
)ife,  and  every  thing  plundered.  It  is  true,  he  bad  amends 
inade  him  the  laft  time,  as  far  as  was  poilible,  and  in  a 
manner  which  muft  have  been  very  agreeable  to  him :  for  the 
catholic  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  he  was 
edceined  and  beloved,  meetiii|  together,  refolved  to  fupplj^ 
him  with  neceflaries  to  plough  and  fow  his  lands ;  and  as 
thofe  troubles  laftcd  but  eight  months,  when  they  were  apr 
peafed,  he  found  a  crop  ready,  and  all  bis  eftate,  except  his 
jioufe,  in  as  good  condition  as  the  moft  diligent  owner  could 
have  kept  it.  On  another  occafion,  he  had  a  plcafure  with- 
out any  allay:  upon  a  rumour  of  his  death,  he  read  himfelt. 
a  letter  from  queen  Mary  dc  Medici,  expreffing  her  great  for- 
rovv  to  his  family;  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr,  de  Lupc, 
lord  of  Maravat,  captain  of  fifty  men  at  arms,  governor  of 
^Mauvczin,  a  cautionary  town,  and  a  major-general. 

He  left  a  numerous  ifflie,  of  whom -his  fecond  fon  Jam^, 
fieur  de  Thoyras  ^  was  the  darling  of  his  parents.  His 
father  lef^  him  more  than  any  of  the  other  younger  children, 
aixl  his  mother  gave  him  Moreover  that  portion  of  the  eftate 
of  John  de  laferricre,  vidamc*^  of  Chartres,  and  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  French  proteftants,  which  fell  to  her  in 
^■ight  of  her  mother.  He  was  dcfigncd  for  a  foldier,  like  his 
brothers  j  bi^t  his  mother  willing  to  have  him  near  her,  W2^s 
for  breeding  him  a  fcholar,  to  which  the  father  confented. 
After  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  was  admitted  advocate 
in  the  court  of  the  Edift  "*  of  Caftres,  and  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  country,  where  perfons  nobly  defcended  are 
never  of  that  profeflion,  he  pradlifed  it  both  at  Caftres  and 
at  Caftelnaudary,   and  Touloi^fe,   above  fifty  years,   to  the 

1  The  naxne  of  a  village  belonging  of  jtidicanjrc  cit^ed  jn  fcveral  trwns 
to  bis  family.  in  behalf  of  the  Hu»ono's,  tlic  judge* 

m  That  is,  ju<}ge  of  a  bifljop'i  tern-  being  half  reformed,  and  halt"  ci- 
por;il  junl'dt^ion.  tho'ics. 

n  L54  tUmbrc^  tie  I'Mt  wcie  coorto 

day 
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day  of  his  death.  It  i&true,  I  include  tbf  four  years  he  {peat 
aic  Paris,  where  he  went,  upon  news  of  Mr.  Pelliilbn,  his 
brother-in-law,  being  arretted  with  Mr*  Fouquet.  Nothing 
paiSed  in  that  famous  afFair,  but  what  he  was  privy  to^  an4 
he  was  very  ferviceable  in  many  re^^e*.  He  wasoaeof 
the  three  concerned  in  the  fadum,  and  fupplied  aU  we  find 
tWe  relating  to  the  Roman  law. .  I  faw  in  France  91  lettei^ 
Tent  to  him  by  Mr.  Fouquet  from  the  Baftile,  thanking  hiaei 
for  it  in  the  moft  affi^ionate  manner. .  Ail  tb^  knew  Hm^ 
of  whom  leveral  are  now  living,  have  always  defcribed  him  . 
^s  one  of  the  prime  advocates  of  his  timc^  and  vefy  emi-* 
neot  for  his  iixipartiality  and  integrity.  His  wife,  ^ho  died 
at  Geneva^  where  (he  was  fent  by  the  king's  order,  for  re-» 
fufing  to  turn  papift,  was  fifler  of  George  and  Paul  Pdllilbfi^ 
whofe  memory  is  iUll  recent. .  Her  father  and  graadfadier 
were  judges  in  the  parliament  of  Touloufe^  and  in  the  court 
of  the  edi6l  of  Caftres.  Raymoad  PelUflba  her  great-graad* 
fj^ther,  after  having  been  malier  of  the  •  requefts^  stfid  aoBN 
haflador  to  Portugal  was  at  laft  firft  pr^ident  of  the  ienate 
of  Chamber!,  and  commandant  in  Savoy,  whilft  in  poi&fiioi| 
of  the  French.  I  fay  nothing  of  a  very  extraordinary  afiaifi 
that  befel  him,  and  on  which  feveral  authors  ^  hav^  en«« 
larged,  nor  of  bis  dependents  ^bove-named,  becadb  I  ihould 
only  copy  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  fupplement  to  Moreri'e 
Dictionary  printed  at  Amfierdam  in  17 16.  This  family^ 
from  whence  have  fprung  feveral  illuifarious  peribrts  p,  is  ori-? 
ginany  Englifh  %  and  comes  from  an  altorney*general  tQ 
the  prince  of  Wales  when  in  Guienne. 

I  proceed  now  to  Mr.  de  Rapin,  who  is  properly  the  fubr 
jc«Sl  of  my  letter.  Paul  de  Ranin,  fieur  de  Thoyras,  yoimger 
Ton  of  James,  was  borfk  at  Caftres,  March  25,  i66i.  He 
began  to  fludy  l^tin  under  a  tutor  bis  father  kept  in  the 
houfe,  after  which  be  was  fent  to  PuyUurena,  and  from  thenoe 
to  Saumur.  At  this  laft  place,  when  about  feventee(i,  hft 
had  a  quarrel  with  a  friend,  upon  a  flight  occaitori,^  and  thev 
immediately  challenged  each  other.  Sut  whethor  they  loft 
time  in  fetching  their  fwords,  for  being  ftudents  they  feMoai 
wore  any,  or  the  duel  held  long,  night  came  whilft  th^ 
were  engaged,  and  then  Mr.  de  Rapin*s  fword  broke  near, 
the  hilt  without  his  perceiving  it.  His  adyedary  immediatel|^ 
feeing  it,  genq-oufly  tpld  him.  Whereupon  the  combat  ccafed^ 


o  Recueil  d*  Arrets  de  Papon,  liv.  ]a  laiig,iic  FranjuTe,  «» 

y!x.  art.  ^     Hiftoires  Adrairables   de  Gaulois.    By  B«rd. 
SiCTon  Goulart,  »m;  i.  p.  6.  ^  B»x%i  ia  the  fame  flUc$^  p.  377. 

^1  ^ecRec^rchodea  Anti^uite?  dc 
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and  embracing  each  other,  they  returned  together  to  tow». 
Some  time  after  he  had  another  quarrel  wftb  a  pcrfon  much 
dder  than  himfelf,  who  ruddy  jofUed  him  tls  he  was  walk- 
ifig  through  a  narrow  and  difficult  paflage.  Mr.  de  Rapin 
fc«  upon  him,  but  they  were  quickly  parted  by  the  people 
Acre  prefent.  He  ran  for  his  fword,  and  ^edrly  returning, 
found  the  perfon  gbn^  neither  could  he  meet  with  him, 
though  he  carefully  fought  him  feveral  days.  Some  time 
after,  he  heard  the  man  was  gone  to  Paris,  where  Mr.  de 
Kapin  folbwed-  him.  He  was  no  fooner  arrived,  but  he  was 
fcizdd  by  a  guard  of  the  marfbals  of  France.  Thts  acci- 
dent, which  he  did  not  cxpeft,   beh'cving  his  defign  very 

.  fccret,  becaufe  he  had  not  imparted  it,  was  occafioned  by  the 
advice  his  unclePelliflbn  received  from  Saumur,  from  whence 
he  was  informed  of  the  fuppofed  caufe  of  his  nephew's  jour- 
ney, which  might  be  of  ill  confequence,  and  whhal,  of  the 
place  where  his  antagonift  might  be  heard  of.  Mr.  Pclliffon 
lisaring  a  duel  would  enfue,  whichj  however  it  ended,  would 
fuin  ntt- nephew,  acquainted  themarflials  of  France  with 

.  Ae  matter,  Mr.  de  Rapin,  who  was  yet  very  young,  afFord- 
tfaem  opportunity  to  jccure  him,  by  going  diredtly  to  his 
uncle's.  The  marfbals  having  <  heard  both  parties,  con- 
demned the  aggreflbr  to  lie  in  prifon  at  Port-1'Eveque,  till 
Mr.  de  Rapin  fliould  confent  to  his  difcharge,  which  he  did 
about  a  month  -after,  at  the  defire  of  the  prince  of  Fur- 
ftemberg  bifliop.  of  Strafburgh,  who  was  then  at  Paris, 
Mean  while,  the  next  day  after  the  fentence,  the  prifoner*s 
brother,  who  was  reckoned  a  godd  fword's-man,  meeting 
Mr.  de  Rapin  in  the  ftreet,  accofted  him,  and,  talking  to 
him  fo  as  to  renew  the  quarrel,  Mr.  de  Rapin  anfwered  him 
by  drawii^  his'  fword,  and  wounded  him  before  they  were 
parted,  cut  this  rencounter  was  kept  fecrct  by  the  advice 
<if  the  friends  of  both  parties,  for  fear  of  incenfing  the 
marflials.. 
'  The  beginning  of  the  year  1679,.  Mr.  de  Rapin  returned 

.  to  his  father's,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  clofely  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  law. '  But  before  be  had  made  any  progress,  he  was 
obliged,  with  many  other  young  gentlemen,  to  commence 
advocate,  upon  notice  of  an  ediA  which  was  publiihed  fooi\ 
after,  that  a  dolor's  degree  ihould  not  be  given  to  any 
peribn,  who  had  not  fiudied  five  years  in  /bme  univerfity. 

This  fame  year,  the  cofirts  of  the  cdiSt  were  fupprefled,  by 
^ich  Mr  de  Rapin's  family  were  forced  to  remove  toTouloufe, 
tf  &t  lone  after,  Mr,  de  Rapin  perceiving  the  ill  ftate  of  tb^ 
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leformed,  and  that  probably  it  would  daily  grow  worfe,  de- 
fired  his  father's  confent  to  quit  the  profeffion  of  advocate  for 
that  of  arms.  His  father,  without  abfolutely  denying  his  re« 
queft)  returned  fuch  an  anfwer  as  only  tended  to  gain  time : 
not  that  the  requeft  feemed  to  him  unreafonable  and  ill- 
grounded,  but  he  was  apprehenfive  this  new  way  of  life, 
where  ambition  is  more  fired  than  in  any  other,  would  expofe 
his  fon  to  great  temptation,  when  he  (hould  find  by  daily  ex- 
perience, that  it  would  not  be  pofiible  to  rife  to  any  tolerable 
poft,  fo  long  as  he  adhered  to  his  religion  ;  whereas  that  ob- 
ftacle  being  removed,  he  might  hope  to  be  advanced  like  the 
reft.  This  ftate  of  uncertainty  made  him  very  remifs  in  the^ 
fludy  of  the  law  :  he  pleaded  however  one  caiife  as  advocate, 
but  ftopped  there,  and  applied  himfelf  more  dofdy  than  ever' 
to  the  reading  of  good  authors,  to  the  mathematics  and  mufic, 
yi  which  he  acquired  great  ikill. . 

In  the  year  1685,  his  father  'died  ;  and  two  months  after,  . 
the  £di&  of  Nantz  was  revoked,  whereupon  Mr.  de  Rapiii 
retired  into  the  country  with  his  mother  aind  brothers.  But 
as  the  perfecution,  ihortly  after,  was  at  the  higheft,  he  de* 
parted  with  his  youngeft  brother,  and.  arrived  in  England,  in 
March,  1686. 

Not  long  after,  there  came  to  London  a  French  abbe,  of 
quality,  and  friend  of  Mr.  Pdliflbn,  who  made  Mr.  de  Ra- 
pin  frequent  vifits,  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  de  fiarillon  the 
French  ambaflador,  from  whom  Mr.  de  Rapin  received  great 
civilities.  Thefe  gentlemen  would  have  pecfuaded  him  to 
wait  upon  the  king,  afluring  him  of  a  gracious  reception : 
Mr.  de  Rapin,  who  could  not  fee  what  pretenfions  he  bad  to 
fuch  an  honour,  and  befides  was  apprehenfive  that  a  propo'x 
f^l  feemingly  fo  advantageous,  might  tend  to  his  prqudice^ 
excufed  himfelf  in  the  handfomeft  manner  he  could.  This 
^ifair  put  him  upon  feriouily  refleSing  on  his  prefent  fituation^ 
continually  teazed  about  his  religion,  by  the  marqais  of  Seif* 
£ic  and  other  French  catholics  then  at  London,  but  efpect«» 
illy  by  the  abbe,  who«  though  extremely  courteous  and  ci* 
vil,  ?iiway«  turned  their  converfation  to  controverfy.  Per» 
ceiving  therefore  it  was  not  pofiible  for  him  to  defend  himfelf 
unprepared,  againft  a  man  who  was  mafter  of  thefe  fubje&t 
and  managed  them  with  great  art,  he  returned  into  the  coun-f 
try,  from  whence  ,he  was  come  to  vifit  the  abbe,  widioii| 
"'taking  leave.  He  knew  himfelf  guilty  of  ill  manners,  bui 
cbofe.  to  be  fo,  rather  than  remain  any  lonser  expofed. 

As  he  had  then  no  expedations  in  England,  he  made  b«| 
^  (bort  day  j.  and  going  oyer  |^  Holtuid)  wh^C  bf  had  re^ 
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ht^n?,  he  Hdcd  bimielf  in  a  company  of  French  volun* 
tiers  at  Utrecht^  comfnandcil  by  Mr.  de  Rapin,  bis  coufin* 
gfirmaa. 

Thfe  fame  year,  Mr.  Pelliflbn  publlflicd  his  Refle<2ion3  on 
^cligicMis  Differences,  and  fent  them  to  Mr.  de  Rapin,  charg. 
ip^  him  to  (ell  hftoi  hi&  opinion  ;  which  he  did  very  largely, 
9fl  hft  4id  himfelf,  retorting,  in  feveral  places,  Mr.  Pelliikm's 
exfceiSoos.  But  nothing  of  ^his  appears  among  his  papers. 
nit  that  I  thiidc  it  either  loft  or  mUlaid,  but  rather  believe, 
thai.  Qitt  of  viodefty  he  never  took  a  copy,  imagining  that 
"Vb^t  be  could  &y  on  fuch  a  fubjed  was  not  worth  preferv« 

H«  W9$  ftiH  in  the  company  of  voluntiers  when  they  went 
ifHo  England  wtlh  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  in  1689,  the 
Iprd  Kiogfton  made  him  enftgn  in  his  own  regiment,  with 
^hich  he  pafied  into  Ireland.  At  the  ilege  of  Carrickfergus, 
^uft  after  his  arrival,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  the 
^Aeeoi  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  efpeciaily  of  lieu-* 
imant  .colonel  Fielding,  who,  in  Uh  than  a  year,  procured 
liim  a  lieutenancy. 

.  la  the  beginnijig.Qf  1690,  the  regiment  to  which  Mr.  de 
^apin  belonged,  was  given  to  lieutenant-general  Douglas, 
Vko*  .upon  the  reccHiunendation  of  three  French  colonels  of 
|he  anny,  took  more  notice  of  biro  than  of  the  reft  of  th^ 
iiibaltems,  and  afterwards  put  a  very  great  confidence  in  him. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  which  Mr.  de  Rapin  was 
prffent,  general  Douglas  was  detached  with  his  own  and 
twelve  other  laments  of  horfe  and  foot,  to  make  a  diverfion 
^ut  Athlone,  and,  if  poflible,  furprize  the  town.  He  ap^ 
|)Qinted  Mr.  de  Rapin  and  Mr.  Carles,  now  lieutenant-general 
in  Portugal,  to  afi  as  quarter-mafter-general  of  his  little  army. 
This  fiege  not  proving  fuccefsful,  the  town  being  ftrongly 
garrifen^,  general  Douglas  was  recalled.  Mr.  de  Rapin, 
who  was  fent  before  to  receive  orders,  found  the  king  at  the 
head  of  a  line,  who  flopping  him,  aflced  feveral  queftions,  to 
which  Mr.  de  Rapin  made  fuch  anfwers,  as  ferved  to  remove 
ibme  ill  impreflions  infufed  into  his  majefty  concerning 
Ooi^Ias's  Gondu<^ 

At  the  aiTault  of  Limerick  he  was  fhot  in  the  Oioulder,  dnd 
next  dav,  th^  fiege  being  raifed,  was  forced  to  ride  four  miles 
on  horieback  in  great  anguifti/  He  was  left  with  the  reft  of 
the  wounded,  (among  whom  was  his  brother,  who  was  ftiot 
through  the  bodjr)  and  k>  loft  his  regiment,  which  was  or* 
denedto  the  norah.  But  (hortly  after  he  heard  general  Dour 
|lasluid  piMUxed  bim  a.  company,  a^d  cauiSpd  hin)  to  be  ad^ 
i         -  mittcdj^ 
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'knitted,  though  thknt.  It  was  cte  'htiie  company  where  itc 
-btd  been  enngn,  ^nd  where  was  iUIl  the  fem^  lieutenant, 
which  made  Mr.^de  Rapin  extremely  iuil«tfy. 

The  next  yeai^  general  Douglas  isad  <»tliM%  »>  goto'f'Jaut<» 
-ders.  Mr«  de  fiapin,  whom  he  defignedifDr  ht$  )iid  de  oamm 
"not  being  ih  a  cbtvdition  to  attend  him,  by  ne^fon  :of  :fai9 
^  wound,  adviifed  *hfiii  to  take  anothter^  '«o  wtidm  the  ^enit 
*4bon  gave  a  company  In  the  Scotch  gijuerdv^f  ^vubichlie  was 
'now  <:olonel.  The  tampasgn  opened  in  Ireland  ^with the  tak« 
Ing  of  Baltimore^  'where  Mr.  de  Rafyin  'had  tthe'fotisfiittofi 
«o  te  fervicdabfe  to' a  poor,  diftrefied,  cvptivetenify,.  wic|i 
iwbom  he  Was  acqmimed  the  foregoing  yc^.  4ie  was 4ifien- 
vards  ^  the  fi«^  of  Athlone,  and  in  the  afiautc  (hat  Iwjb 
made  through  the  river,  under  the  ftrongeft  rafaqpart  :of  .the 
town,  a  very  bold  ind  brave  aSion;  ami  whidi'tinrceededy 
te  it  is'thought,  oontmty  to  the  expefifltibnsof  ttheigen^ndj, 
-In  this  town  w«re  left  two  regimeiies  of  idifFerent  nations, 
commanded  by  the  lieiirenaiit-«olonde,  ^^ho  underftood  iitlt 
each  other's  langoage,  and  were  both  «^Ey  Jealous  of  Hohek 
poorer,  which  might  have  oceafioned  difpates;  Happily  Msw 
de  'Ri^n  belonged  «o  one,  and  his  tmirhtko  fridnd,.a  oaplaiit 
'  of  goodfenfe,  to-die:«ther)  who  were  both  equaUyefltemed 
by  their  refp^ve  commanders ;  io  whenever  aivy  accident 
teppined  that  Was^ like  tO'bmed  u^UiiiTe],  thefe  two  offider% 
who  were  Unprejudiced,  agreed  between  l!ham  upon^hat  wa^ 
ID  be  done,  and  adytfad-it  each  with  (;t>i4(hnt  fucoefs. 

After  that,  Mr.  de  Rapin  was  4ent  fucceilively  *to)fe(ieral 
gariifohs,  and  ambqr  thcrreft  to'KiUcemiy,  ivbette^he  frequent- 
iy  waited  on  the  Ufttop,  who  feemed  -pieafod  with  bis  con^ 
iferfadon«  This  cdmihenee  would  havt  been  vevy  agreeable, 
could  he  have  peaceaUy  enjoyed  it ;  butihewarm  and  daily 
contefls  between  the  mayor  and  theioflkers,  foijirce  atlerwcd 
hihi  -2,  moment's  rcpofe.  He  often  u§si  Ms>endcavcnnis  tb 
itifle  them,  vnd  iMrevented  their  proceeding  to  lextreirtnies. 
MeanwhHe,  his ftar thatchings wodld bo Wought  to;adeP 
prate  pafs,  tnade  faim  ^gladly  emteraco  the  opportunity  of  com- 
nnmding  two  ccNnpanies  in  anotber 'place:*  'Some  rmie^after, 
iiejigoincxl  his  rq^en t  at  Kingfale,  wherei he:coii€ras£led. «n 
iniimate  Ineiidihip.witfa'Sir  James'W^)er,nii^ho:comflianded 
there. 

Aboiit  the«id^6f  the  year  1693,  be^ifeceived  bn  ord«rro 
npair  to'Enghmd^  without  any  reafbn  afligneds^bofjat^ihe 
fame' time  a  lett^r-^ftAi'Mf/Bdctfftel  inforrfted  hrm,  he  W6s 
10'  be^govdmor  lo  Ifhe  ^arl  of  Portland's'  fon.    He  codM  i^ot 

cOiic#Mi 
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conceive  whence  this  proceeded,  having  never  had  any  fuch  ^ 

thoughts  }  and  it  was  fome  time  before  he  knew  he  was  reh  ' 

commended  by  the  lord  Galloway.    He  came  therefore  to  ' 

-  London,  and  entered  upon  his  office.    Here  was  an  end  of  all  I 

his  hopes  of  rifing  in  the  army  to  fuch  pofts  as  feveral  younger  i 

officers  of  his  acquaintance  have  obtained.    All  the  amends 
he  received,  was  leave  to  refign  his  company  to  his  brother,  ! 

ho  died  in  1719,  lieutenint-colonel  in  a  regiment  of  Englifh 
dragoons.  It  is  true,  fome  time  after,  the  king  granted  him 
.  pillion  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  till  he  (hould  better 
provide  for  bini,  which  never  happened.  jSo  be  enjoyed!  his 
penfion  feveral  years ;  but  upon  thit.  prince's  death  it  ceafed$ 
and  a  place  was  given  him,  which  brought  him  in  but  a  mo«^ 
derate  income. 

His  new  emplo3rment  obliged  him  to  be  fometimes  in  Hoi* 
laftd,  often  in  Ei^and,  and  alfo  in  France  whilft  the  earl  of 
Portland  was  ambafladpr,  till  the  young  lord  was  fixed  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  leam^  his  exercifei«  Whilfl  he  was  there 
in  the  year  1699,  Mr.  de  Rapin  married  Mariamne  Toflart, 
an  advanugeous  match,  of  whom  I  fhall  fay  nothing,  as  flie 
is  livinff.  This  did  not  hinder  him  however  from  minding 
his  pupil,  and  attending  him' in  his  travels.  He  began  then 
with  Germany,  where  they  made  fome  ftay  at  feveral  courts^ 
and  particularly  at  Vienna  :  from  thence  thev  pailed  into 
Italy,  by  way  of  Tyrol,  where  they  faw  matiha]  Villeroy  a 
prifoner,  who  gave  Mr*  de  Rapin  a  lettei*  for  cardinal  d'Etres^ 
Aen  at  Venice. 

At  his  return,  his  employment  ceafing,  he  repaired  to  his 
family,  who  in  his  abfence  lived  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
fpent  fome  vears.  During  that  time  he  improved  hisleifure 
hours,  as  rar  as  the  common  duties  of  life  would  allow,  in 
Teliiming  die  ftudy  of  fortification,  and  efpecially  of  hiftory^ 
which  led  him  to  draw  manv  general  and  particular  genealo-^ 
gical  and  chronok^iical  tables.  But  what  was  molt  agrees 
able  to  him,  and,  as  he  thought,  mofl  infbru£tive,  was  his 
being  member  of  a  fociety  or  club,  ftill  in  being,  to  the  treSt^ 
Ing  of  which  he  was  proud  of  contributing,  where  feveral 
petfons  of  learning  and  merit  reafoned  upon  fuch  fubjeds  as 
occurred,  and  fpoke  their  opinion  on  fuch  queftions  as  were 
ufually  propofed.  Mean  while,  as  he  found  his  family  en** 
creafe,  he  refolved  to  ficrifice  .0  the  good  of  his  children  the 
pleafures  of  the  Hague,  by  retiring  to  a  cheaper  country* 
Accordmgly  he  removed,  in  1707,  to  Wezel,  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves.  He  found  there  a  good  number  of  French  refugees, 
among  whom  were  fevenJ  officers,  men  of  quality,  with 

whom 
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lorbom  he  lived  very  friendly;  and  he  was  alfo  n^ccrv^d  rfts 
kindly  as  could  Wcxpeded,  by  perTohs  of  the  .highlit  JCanky      '    ' 
vhq  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  gpvernment  of  ,^lie  <?ouaT 
try,  and  who^  onall  occaiions,  gave  him  mar^of.tbeir  fat* 
vour.  ,  '  .  •  -         ..."  ''-.:•;.!  ■•:•..'  - 

The  way  of  Trving  at  Wezel,  differ^pt  in  ^lai^  refpefla 
from  that  of  the  Hague^  rendered  bioi  more  ^ap  ev^r  nisfilef 
of  his  timp,.  and  allowed  him  almoft  a^  much  leifure  as  hr 
could  deilre^  to  ftudy  thehiftpry  of  fo^ai^d,',  and  thenature 
of  the  governme^.^  This  w^s  a  mpfe>a|c|t;e£ifive  4efiga  rthaa 
pqrhaps  it  feencitf  at  $iA»  for  it  obliged  :lnri}|  not  i^y^  to  pqruic 

.aU  the  Engliih  h^prianv  but  ^Ifo  thpfe  of  other  natu^^ 
who  had  any  aifiurs  with  the  Engliib,,  in  or4^,  tc^j  prpqf^r^ 
light)  axid  be  aiTured  of  the  truth  of  th$:,fads,..%jcpi>frpnt* 
ing , the  feveral  authors.  .  He  would  Ime  found  j^j^e^j  dj]p^ 

.cidt  to  fucceeiJi  ^f  .rather  vfould, probably  ha^i;' jnjK^ 

.had  he  not  bffiore  qualified  himfelf  fqF.readi33gfj^.ti;^i^QI>- 
giIla}  tongue^  all  the  bopks  he  :was.. obliged  to  conftjlt.  -  B&- 
Sdes  Greek, and  Latin,  whicKbeleariipd  at  the  college,  and 

.had  fince  improved^  he  underftopd  jl^ali^  ^nd  Spanmi^/iiot 
to.  mention  HigJi  and  J^aw^  Dutch,-  pfi^hicn  indeed  |[ie  ^as 
not  fo  much  ^mafter.  As  /pf  £ngli(}^^wbiclx  w^  the  moft 
neceflary  of  all,  he  had  madte  th^t  ni^  particular  fludy. 

Though  he  ^as  of  a  vcrjr  ftroog  oonftitution,,  yet  a  fcv^n- 
teen  vears  conftant  application  ^o'compofe  his  Hiuory,  entire- 
ly rumed  his  health.  About  three  years  before  his  death,  he 
found  himfelf  quite  Ijent,  and  frequently  feized  with  violent 
pains  in  his  ftomacli.  He  might  have  recovered,  if  he  would 
have  relinquifhed  his  york,  and  unbent  his  mind  for  a  time. 
Of  this  he  wa9  fenfible,  but  could  not  refblve  it  as  he  ought. 
All  he  indulged  himfelf  in,  was  not  to  rife  before  fix  o'clock^ 
after  which  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  deep  or  lie  in  his  hoL 

'  As  to  his  diveriions,  of  which  walking  was  the  moft  ufual,  he 
was  quickly  tired  of  them,  and,  if  his  indifpofition  permitted, 
returned  to  his  work,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  illnefs,  and 
properly  his  fole  delight.  At  laft,  a  violent  fever,  attended 
with  an  oppreifion  upon  his  lungs,  carried  him  off  the  feventh 
day,  being  the  i6th  of  Mav,  1725. 
He  left  one  fon  and  fix  daughters. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that  Mr.  de  Rapin  was 
naturally  grave.  This  led  him,  whilft  he  was  in  the  fervice, 
to  fixk  the  converiation  of  tae  ferious,  which  prejudiced  not 
only  feveral  of  his  comrades,  but  even  fome  of  his  fuperiors, 
'aeainft  him,  who  would  have  had  him  partake  of  all  their 

.  diverfions^   ]||it,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gained  him  the  efteem 

and 
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sncl  friendship  of  many  perToiis  of  merie,  #ho  were  in  conff* 
derable  pofts.  We  are  not  however  to  imagine  he  was  an 
tnemy  to  inirth :  he  could  be  merry  on  occafion,  though 
Hot  i6  frequentlv,  nor  fo  immoderately  as  many  are.  Nay^ 
be  writ  fevend  little  thipgs  in  profe  and  verfe.  with  humoiir 
and  gaiety :  but  as  they  were  on  light  and  ladierous  fobjeds, 
find  defigned  only  as  a  prefent  amnfemeift  with  his  friendi^ 
he  never  thought  tfiem  worth  reviling,  anfd  I  queftion  Vvhe^ 
tfaef  there  isoqc  to  be  found  among  his  papiefs*  What  hits 
l)cen  fiud  of  his  application  to  his  fliray,  and  works,  is  alfo  Hi 
%e  underftood  with  this  fimitation,  that  it  neveV  hindred  hiih 
fiom  embracingall  opportunities  to  ferve  his  friends^  and  r€' 
concile  their  dtfierences. 
''Thus  have  I  done  what  lies  in  my  power,  to  mafc^  known 
Mr.  de  Rapin*s  charaAer.  I^m  fenfible,  that  to  have  a  com- 
•plete  idea  of  him,  we  itiuft,  befides  lehaft  I  have  ferd,  coit- 
lider  him  in  his  writings ;  but  this  is  what  I  (haH  not  under-^ 
take.  It  belongs  to  the. public  to  declare  what  opinion  he 
there  gives  of  himfelf,  and  to  determine  whf^er  he  fhows 
-good  fenfe  and  judgment  in  his  manner  of  ^ifeovering  the  mo-* 
fives  of  a£Uons ;  and  above  aH,  whether  he  hafs  juftly  ob-^ 
ftrved  an  entire  impartiality,  ib  eilential  to  a  good  faiiiory. 

This  is  aH  I  have  to  fay  to  you  concembg  Mr.  de  Rapin« 
I  wifli  it  may  be  £iti$fa^^ary,  and  aQ)> 

S  I  I!tj 

Yours,  Ice:     * 
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INTRODUCTION 

T  O    TH  E 

Hiftory  of  England^ 


CONTAINING 

The  extent  of  Great  Britain,  er  Albion.  tVbenci 
fo  called.  Tbe  frft  inhabitants^  cuftoms^  tind  manners 
of  the  Britons.  Their  way  of  fightings  and  com* 
merce.  HJ^eir  reUgidn.  The  Druids.  Their  govern- 
ment.   Original  of  the  Irish,  Scots,  and  Picts, 


GREAT  Britain  is,  mthbut  contradiaion,  thd 
largeft,  fineft,  and  moft  confiderable  ifland  in  £u« 
rope:  nay,  one  might  venture  to  affirm,  (he  holds 
the  firft  rank  ^moiig  all  the  ifles  of  the  known  v<rorld  $ 
and  it  would  be,  perhaps,  no  difficult  tafk  to  prove,  (he 
jiJftly  deferves  this  preference.  But  not  to  enter  into  fo  need- 
lefe  a  difcuffion,  it  fuffices  to  fey,  very  few  cdn  be  compared 
to  her  for  temperatenefs  df  air,  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
all  the  n^ceiTaries  as  well  as  comforts  of  life.  If  fhe  wants 
any  thing  of  foreign  growth,  her  wants  are  eafily  and  plenti- 
fully fupplied  by  her  commerce,  which  brings  nome  to  her 
whatever  is  rare  and  excellent  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

*  I  (hall  ndt  undertake  to  dlfplay  here  all  that  may  be  faid  to 
the  advantage  of  this  Ifland,  or  repeat  all  the  encomiums  be- 
llowed on  her,  as  well  by  the  ancients  as  moderns.  The  pre- 
feht  flourifhing  ftate  of  Great  Britain  fufficicntly  fpeaks  for 
her.  Her  fleets,  by  which  fhe  reigns  fovcreign  of  the  Britifli 
Vol.  L  B         •  feasj 
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feas;  her  troops,  whofe  valour  makes  them  every  where 
dreaded  ^  her  illuilrious  generals,  «Vfbo  have  carried  the  ter« 
lor  of  her  armsfto  the  uttnoft  bounds  of  Europe,  exalt  her 
much  higher  than  all  I  can  fay  in  her  praife.  Befides,  every 
one  knows,  this  truly  Fortunate  life,  by  her  riches,  and  the 
excellent  confiitution  of  her  government,  long  dnce  eftablifbed, 
enjoys  a  happinefs  unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 

I  do  hot  queftion  but  the  figure  England'has  made  for  fome' 
time,  infpires  many  perfons  with  a  curiofity  to  learn  by  what 
fleps  ihe  is  arrived  to  that  height  of  grandeur  and  power, 
which  renders  her  fo  formidable  to  her  neighbours.  It  was 
this  imagination  that  led  me  to  publifh  the  prefent  Hiftory  in 
French,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  not  underftanding  the 
Englilb  tongue,  cannot  fatisfy  their  curiofity  by  reading  the 
hiflories  writ  in  the  language  of  the  country.  I  am  apt  tabe^ 
lieve  this  work  muft  needs  meet  with  a  favourable  reception, 
if  the  Hifiory  itfelf  does  not  fuiFer.  by  the  hiftorian's  defeds. 
But, 

As  Great  Britain  has  all  alon^been  divided  into  two  parts, 
namely,  England  and  Scotland,  I  muft  warn  the  reader,  that 
my  defi^n  is  ody  to  vifrite  the  HiAory  of  England  in  particu- 
lar. 1  houfd}  the  ncrgbbourbood  of  tbefe  two  ftates  has  been 
produfiive  ot  feveral  events  common  to  both,  their  biftori^ 
are  neverthelefe  diftinft  from  each  other.  And  therefore,  I 
fee  no  fufficient  reafon  to  induce  me  ta  imitate  ibndfy  hifto- 
rians,  who  have  joined  them  together,,  on  pretence  that  the 
two  kingdoms  in  the  laft  century  were  united  under  one  and 
the  fame  fovereign.  As  for  the  particular  Hiftory  of  England, 
to  which  I  intend  to  confine  rayfcif,  1  wiU^venture  to  lay,  it 
contains  as  great  variety,  with  as  many  entertaining  and  re*  . 
markable  events,  as  moft  hiftories  hitherto  extant,  it  is  true 
indeed,  it  has  its  dry  and  barren  places,  efpecially  in  the^be- 
ginning ;  but  this  is  an  imperfe^on  common  to  it  with  the  , 
hiftories  of  France,  Spain,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdoms 
founded  by  the  northern  nations*  As  there  were  but  few  men 
of  letters,  among  the  nations,  that,  like  a  deluge,  over-ran 
the  Roman  empire,  there  were  tonfequently  but  few  writers 
who  took  care  to  tranfmit  to  poftenty,  memorials  of  their 
hiftories.  This  Hiftory,  like  moft  others,  may  be  compared, 
to  a  river,  which  fwells  in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  the 
fountain-head,  and  grows  immenfely  great  where  it  falls  into 
the  ocean.  But  as  England  is  a  part,  and  that  the  moft 
confiderable  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  pre- 
fix to  the  Hiftory  of  that  kingdom,  a  general  account  of  the 
ifland,  of  the  firft  inhabitants,  their  cuftoms,  manners,  go- 
vernment, and  relifioQ^ 

^  The 
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The  Island  of  Albion,  or  Britain,  was  fcarcc  known 
to  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  their  emperors.  Julius  Caefar 
was  properly  the  firft  that  difcovered  it  to  them,  by  carrying 
thither  the  Roman  eagles,  and  by  the  account  of  his  two 
Britiih  expeditions,  the  {)articulars  whereof  he  has  given  in  his 
Commentaries.     He  fays,  it  is  an  jfland  in  the  fhape  of  a  ' 

triangle:  he  fets  down  the  length  of  each  fide,  and  fays,, 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  ifle  meafiires  about  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  or  five  hundred  French  leagues.     After  fuch  a  de-      . 
fcription,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  what  Tacitus  feems  to  af-  J*A»icoii. 
fert,  and  Dion  Caflius  pofitively  affirms,  that  Britain  was  not  Dion  Caf^  * 
difcovered  to  be  an  ifland  till  the  government  of  Julius  Agri-  l'^*  39« 
cola,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  Titus,  or  Domltian. 
Was  it  poffible  for  Caefar's  Commentaries  to  be  unknown  to 
thefe  hiftorians*? 

Great  Britain,  as  Caefar  obferved,  being  almoft  triangular.  Extent  of 
if  it  be  confidered  as  bounded  bv  three  right-lines,  form-  ^^  ^"" 
ing  a  pcrfe£l  triangle,  tlie  three  ndes  together  may  be  reck- 
oned about  fifteen  hundred  mile^ :  but  allowing  for  the  wind^ 
ings  of  the  coaft,  they  are  found  to  make  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles,  or  fix  hundred  French  leagues  in  compafi.     The  Camd.Brltt 
Ihorteft  fide,  which  looks  towards  France,  and  reaches  from 
the  North  Foreland  in  Kent**,   to  the  Land's  End*=,   in  ^ 

Cornwall,  contains  about  three  hundred  miles ;  the  weftern 
fide,  over  againft  Ireland,  from  the  Land^s  £nd  to  the  norther- 
moft  point  of  Scotland,  may  be  about  eight  hundred  miles 
in  length ;  and  the  third  or  eaftern  fide  about  feven  hundred. 

The  names  of  Albion  and  Britain,  by  which  this  ifle  has  Etymology 
been  known,  are  both  of  fo  ancient  a  date,  that  their  origin  of  the  word 
is  not  to  be  traced.   To  cojnefture  only,  recourfe  has  been  had  Albion. 
in  this  cafe.     The  firft  of  thefe  names,  fay  fome,  was  re-  ^*™^°» 
ceived  from  a  certain  giant,  fon  of  Neptune.     Others  derive 
the  name  Albion  from  the  Greek  word  Alphon,  fignifying 
White,  becaufe  the  coafts,  when  viewed  at  a  diftancc,  look 
of  that  colour.     Some  again  imagine  Albion  comes  from  the 
Celtic  word  Alp,  or  High,  the  land  appearing  fo  as  you  ap- 
proach it  from  the  continenf^. 

As 

a  Tacittts  fays,  **  Hanc  oram  no-  Britain  was  only  fuppofed  to  be  an 

Viffimi  maris, /iriMT^mum Romana  claf-  ifland,  but  not  known  to  be  fo  by  the 

fis  circumvefta,  infulam  ciTe  Britan*  Romans,  till AgricoU's  fleet  failed  round 

niam    affirmavit."      •*  Thefe    worda  it.     Dton  Caniu«:  lived  about  an  hun- 

tum  prim»m,  as  appears  by  the  con-  dred  years  after  Tacitus,  in  the  latter 

text,  muft  refer  to  the  government  of  end  of  the  fecond;  a^d  ihebfg:nn!ng  of 

Agrico'a."     This  is  Rapines  obferva-  the  ihird  Century, 
lion.     Hot,  a^ter  all,   Tacitus  might        b  Cal  ed  by  tlic  Romans  Cantium. 
fay  this,   and  yet  have  feen  Csefar't         c  Belcritini.  • 
ComneoUriet.    For  ia  Cxfar's  time        d  Alpin,  m  the  Phctnician  tongre 
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Etymology       As  for  the  origin  of  the  name  Britain,  we  find,  among 
of  the  word  the  antiquaries,  variety  of  opinions  or  conjectures,  the  princi- 
Br.uin.    I  pj  ^f  which  are  thefe  four.     The  firft,  that  the  name  of 
Britain  was  given  to  the  ifland  bv  Brutus,  a  Trojan  prince. 
Somncr.      The  fecond  is  Somner's,  a  learned  Englifhman,  who  fuppofes 
that  becaufe  of  the  violent  motion  of  the  fea,  which  waflies  the 
coafts  of  Great  Britain,  this  name  may  come  from  the  Britiflx 
Word  Brydio,  or  Rage.     The  third,  efpouied  by  Camden, 
fir  William  Temple,  and  others,  rs  founded  upon  the  wordr 
Brith,  fignifying  in  the  Britifli  tongue  Woad,  becaufe  the? ' 
ancient  Sritons  ufed  to  dye  their  Skins  blue  with  that  plant. ^ 
Bochtrt  in   The  fourth  is  Bochart's :  that  famous  antiquary  believed,  the 
CanMA.      Phoenicians  coming  to  buy  tin  in  the  ifland  of  Albion,  gave 
it  the  name  of  Barat-Anac,  that  is,  the  Land  or  Country  of 
Tin,  which  being  by  the  Greeks  mollified  into  Britannia*, 
Strtkojib.*.  was  adopted  by  the  Romans.     This  etymology  feems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Grecians  calling  the  ifles  of  Scilly,  Caffite- 
rides,  which  fignifies  in  Greek  the  (ame  as  Barat-Anac  ia 
Phoenician. 
£sainiQarioii      ^^  ^  ^^7  ^^  allowed  to  fpcak  my  opinion  of  thefe  four  cty- 
of  the  four  mologies,  the  firft  feems  to  be  founded  altogether  upon  a  , 
^^J^^^its,  fable.    The  fecond,  deriving  the  name  Britain  from  a  Britifli 
word,  fignifying  Rage,  is,  1  think,  unwarrantable ;  becaufe 
«  the  ifland  receiving  this  name  from  foreigners,  as  will  be 

fliown  prefently,  it  is  not  likelv  they  (bould  take  it  from  the 
Britifli  language,  of  which  probably  they  were  ignorant :  be- 
fides,  it  is  not  h£i  that  the  fea  rages  more  on  the  coaft  of 
Great  Britain  than  in  other  places ;  confequently,  its  motion 
tiot  being  uncommon,  could  not  give  occafion  to  derive  this 
name  from  a  word  fignifying  Rage.  The  third,  deriving 
the  name  from  the  word  Brith,  or  Woad,  is  the  moft  gene- 
rally received.  But,  however,  it  is  liable  to  one  objeaion, 
which  thofe  that  embrace  it  ought  to  remove,  and  that  !$» 
the  name  of  Britain  was  certainly  given  to  the  ifland  by  fo- 
reigners. This  is  evident  from  the  natives  never  ftyling  their 
country  Britain,  or  themfelves  Britons :  their  true  name  is 
Cumri,  or  Cumbri;  from  whence  Cambria,  the  name  of 
Wales  to  this  day  among  the  WeUh.    Now  it  is  by  no  means 

fign'ifict  a  High  Mountain  ;  and  Alben,  cording  to  Camden,  that  thii  word  waa 

in  the  fame  language,  fignifies  White,  formed  by  the  Greeks,  juft  as  Mauri- 

The  derivaiioa  from  Alben  Teems  to  be  tania,  Lufitania,  Aquitania,  etc.Rapio. 

countenanced  by  the  Briti(h  poets,  who  It  is  a  queftv>Q  whether  there  is  any 

call  Britain,  Inif-wen,  i.e.^the  White  fuch  Greek  word  as  Tania,  fignifying 

Iiland.     See  Sddea*s  notes  on  Poly-  a  Country.    Tan  in  Celtic,  as  wcU  as 

olbion,  p.  ao.  in  Afia,  fignifies  Country,  as  the  namea 

e  The  term'nation  — >  tania,    figni-  of  oumberlefs  places  witncfs,  Koruif- 

fying  in  Greek,  ilcgion,   fliews,  ac*  lan^  D^g'ftan,  etc.  ttc. 

probabky 
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probable,  that  foreigners  fliould  make  ufe  of  a  Britifh  word  to 
'form  the  name  of  thh  ifland*.  So  the  fourth  opinion,  viz. 
fiochart's,  feems  to  me  the  mod  natural.  It  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  unh'kely  that  the  Phcenicians,  the  firfi  traders  to  this 
liland,  (hould  give  it  the  name  of  Barat-Anac,  or  the  Land 
of  Tin.  Suppoiing  this,  it  is  probable  the  name  paffing  from 
the  Phoenicians  to  the  Grecians,  and  from  thefe  laft  to  the 
Romans,  was  changed  into  that  of  Britannia^  However 
this  be,  we  have  nothing  to  truft  to  in  this  matter  but  very 
doubtful  conjedures.  The  late  inftances  of  the  names  given 
to  new-found  lands  are  fo  many  demonftrations,  that  caprice 
has  as.^reat  a  ihare  as  reafon  in  coining  thefe  new  names. 
A  faint  s  day,  the  name  of  a  leader  or  pilot,  the  firft  obje^ 
that  chanced  to  prefent  itfelf  to  view,  an  accident  happening 
at  the  time  of  the  difcovery  of  thefe  new  lands,  have  ufuall]f 
ferved  for  foundation  to  the  namies  affi^ned  them.  So  that 
perhaps  the  conjedures  of  Camden  and  l^ochart  are  as  little 
to  the  purpofe  with  refpe^  to  Britain,  as  ours  would  be,  if 
ignorant  of  the  occaflon  of  the  names  given  to  the  feveral  part$ 
of  America,  we  ihould  endeavour  to  trace,  them  from  th^ 
laxiguage,  cuftoms,  or  commerce  of  the  natives. 

We  are  as  much  in  the  dark  concerning  the  origin  .of  the  Origin  oftte 
firft  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Albion,  for  in  all  likelihood  it  ^"^^°'* 
was  peopled  by  colonics  from  different  places,  and  at  differ- 
ent times.    Endeavours  therefore  have  been  ufed  to  give  us  cseTuw 
fome  light  into  this  matter  from  their  cuftoms,  manners,  re*  Tacitus. 
ligion,  and  form  of  government.     But  before  I  proceed  to 
what  has  been  conje<3urod  on  this  head,  it  will  be  neceflary 
juft  to  touch  upon  the  fabulous  ftory  of  Brutus,  publiftied  hy 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  centuryi^ 
Not  that  it  deferves  notice ;  but  being  mentioned  by  almoft 
all  the  Englifli  hiftorians,  it  feems  hardly  pardonable  to  paft 
it  over  in  filence.     Befides,  it  is  the  part  of  a  goodhiftorian 
not  only  to  relate  matters  of  h£t^  but  alfo  to  guard  his  readers 
againft  the  Rdions  obtruded  upon  the  world  for  truths. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  a  Benedidin  monk,  penned  in  . 
Latin  a  Hiftory  of  Britain,  and  dedicated  it  to  Robert  earl  of 
Glocef^er,  natural  fon  of  Henry  I.  king  of  England.  In  this 
pretended  Hiftory,  Britain  is  faid  to  receive  her  name  from 
Brutus,  the  firft  of  her  kings.  What  the  hiftorian  relates  k 
as  follow3 : 

f  A  modern  author  giv^s  the  fol-  called  Brithan,  that'is  Outer,  or  I/lands 

lowing  derivation.     .The  Ph(pmc:ans  in  the  OiHerSea,  inoppolition  to  tholie 

having  pafled  the  Streights,  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  they  called 

BO  ifland  in  the  ocean  comparable  to  the  Inner  Sea.    From  Brithan,  Brican,* 

Chefc  now  called  the  BrirHh  Ulet.  Thefe  nia  na'.urally  flows.    Le  Clerc* 
.  thoefiore,  by  way  of  cjniaence^  they 
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Theftoiyof  Bnitus,  fon  of  Sylvius,  grand fon  of  JEnczsj  had  thfi  mif- 
BruiM,  fortune  to  kill  his  father  as  he  was  (hooting  at  a  deer.  As 
he  could  not,  or  would  not,  after  this  fatal  accident,  flay  any 
longer  in  Italy,  he  retires  into  Greece,  where  gathering  to- 
gether the  defpendants  of  the  Trojans  that  were  brought 
thither  after  the  deftru<5lion  of  theif  city,  he  puts  to  fea  with 
them,  and  after  long  wandering  on  the  Mediterranean,  enters 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  ^nd  performs  wonders  in  feveral  places, 
particularly  in  Gaul  agairift  Goffarius  king  of  Aquitain.  At 
length,  guided  by  an  oracle,  he  comes  and  lands  in  the  ifland 
of  Albion,  at  a  place  where  Totnefs  now  ftands,  in  the 
county  of  Devon.  The  ifland  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by 
oiants  of  the  race  of  Cham,  whofe  chief  or  king  was  Gog- 
Sdagog.  Brutus  and  his  Companions,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, not  only  keep  their  ground,  but  root  out  the  giants  and 
get  poflcffion  of  the  iiland,  which  Brutus  from  hb  own  name 
tailed  Britain.  Before  his  death,  he  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  three  Ions.  Locrin,  or  Leogrin,  had  for  his  (hare 
^  Loegria,  fo  called  from  him,  the  fame  with  England  now^ 
cxdufive  of  Wales,  which  was  the  (hare  of  Camber,  Brutus's 
fecond  fon,  and  frbm  him  named  Cambria  $  Aftanaft,  the 
youngeft,  had  the  country  lince  called  Scotland,  to  which  h6 
gave  the  name  of  Albania  k. 

"  Having  laid  thcfe  foondations,  the  author  continues  his  Hi- 
ftory,  giving  an  account  of  the  various  revolutions  that  hap« 
pened  in  the  ifland,  under  the  kings  fucceflbrs  of  Brutus^ 
.  whofe  names  he  relates  with  fome  of  their  a£lion$.  But  as  to 
the  time  of  their  reigns  he  is  not  fo  txi&y  fetting  down  nei^ 
ther  when  they  began,  nor  how  long  they  lafted.  He  is 
contented  with  faying,  Brutus's  arrival  in  Albion  was  twelve 
hundred  years  after  the  flood,  and  fety-fix  after  the  deftruc* 
tion  of  Troy.  This  Hiljtory,  publiflied  in  fo  dark  an  age, 
was  greedily  received,  particularly  by  the  Wel(b,  the  pofl:e- 
rity  of  the  ancicm  Britons.  But  it  brings  with  it'  fo  many 
marks  of  forgery,  that  it  is  looked  upon  by  all  that  have  ex- 
amined it  with  any  attention,  as  ti  fidion  of  Geofirey  him- 
Ifelf,  or  fome  other  author  whom  he  has  too  implicitly  fol- 
lowed. 

After  rqedting  this  fable,  I  wi(h  it  were  in  my  power  to  ^ 
give  a  fatisfadlory  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Britons :  but 
fliat  is  impofltble.     We  muft  be  iatisned  with  the  conjectures 
of  Csefar,  Tacitus,  and  fome  more  modern  authors.    The    * 
moft  probable  account  feems  xo  be  this : 

g  The  name  of   Loegria  is  loft  ;    proof  of  the  o  If  in  of  tbeA  namei  be- 
Cambria  is  retained  b^  the  Welib,  at    ing  fuch  aj  Geofiicj  of  Moamoatli  re« 

Albany  ia  hy  the  Scots,    But  this  ia  no    laud.    Rapiiit 

That 
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TTi»t  Great  Britain  was  r>copled  by  the  Celtae  or  Gauls, 
4efeended  from  Gomer,   fon  of  Japhet,   is  univerlally  ac- 
knovrledged.     Of  this  the  name  Cumri**,    by  which  the 
Welfli  call  themftlires  ftill  m  their  language,    and  feveral 
other  reafons,  will  not  fufFer  us  to  doubt.     Befides,  the  nu-  . 
nerous  fwarms  of  Gauls  that  over-ran  fo  great  a  part  of  \ 
Europe  and  Afia,  make  it  credible,  they  neglcded  not  to  fend  } 
colonies  into  ^reat  Britain,  which  lay  fo  near  theot.     The 
affinity,  taicen  notice  of  by  antiquaries,  between  the  Gauls  Camdem 
and  Britons  with  refpeS  to  religion,  is  a  farther  confirmation  ®"^'  P***^* 
of  this  opinion.    It  it  true  indeed,  the  Belgae  are  faid  by  fome  ^^^* 
writers  to  fettle  in  the  eaftern,  the  Spaniards  in  the  weftern, 
and  the  Hibernians  or  Irifh  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great 
Britaia.     Biit  this  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  common  opi- 
nion.   The  Belgae  were  no  other  than  Gauls ;  and  the  Spa-^ 
niards,  as  well  as  the  Irifli  or  Scots,  were,  according  to  fome 
writers,  colonies  of  the  Ceitiberian  Gauls  that  inhabited  along 
Ac  weftern  coafts  of  Spain.     But  fuppofing  it  were  not  very 
certain,  that  thefe  Spaniards  were  Celtiberians,  it  cannot  be 
denied  tliat  the  fouthern  part,   now  called  England,  was 
peopled  by  the  Gauis.    This  b  the  moft  probable  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Britons. 

As  for  their  manners,  euftoms,  religion,  and  government,  Mannennrf 
(iK>ugk  mentioned  by  Cxfar  in  his  Commentaries,  ihould  Cuftomt  of 
tre  confine  ourfdves  to  what  he  has  faid,  our  knowledge  cafw"Sin. 
would  be  but  very  imperfeft.     A  fuller  difcovery  of  thefe  ab.  T. 
thiiiss  muft  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the  authors  who  writ  after  Tacit.  Viu 
the  Romans  were  become  mafters  of  Britain,     As  the  Britons  AgricoU 
did  not  at  once,  but  by  d^rees,  alter  their  caftoms  and  man- 
jters^  what  thefe  authors  hy  of  the  Britons  of  thofe  days,  may 
be  prefumed  to  agree  in  many  refpefls  with  the  ancient  in- 
habil;^ts  of  the  ifland. 

The  Britons  were  generally  tall  and  well-made,  and,  like 
rooft  of  the  Irifli  at  this  day,  yellow-haired.  Their  confti- 
tutioA  was  fo  good,  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  they  fre- 

3uently  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  This  length  of 
ays  was  probably  owing  to  their  fobriety  and  temperance,  as 
much  or  more  than  to  the  wholfomnefs  of  the  air.  The  ufe 
of  doaths  was  fcarce  known  in  the  ifland.  None  but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fouthern  coafls  covered  their  nakednefs  with 
the  (kins  of  wild  beafts  cirelefsjy  thrown  over  them,  not  fo 
much  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  cold,  as  to  avoid  giv- 
ing offence  to  the  ftrangcrs  that  came  to  traffic  with  them. 

.  h  That  if  ladl^jsam,   or  the  fit  ft    in  oppofinon  to  thofe  that  came  ^ver 
jadffluftamicAt  wiubi  I  anu  of  Britain,    from  Bc^g.vm.     Mag.  Brit.  p.  8. 
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Solinat.  They  were  wont  by  way  of  ornament  to  make  incifioni  In 

Piin.  Hift*    their  bodies  in  the  (hape  of  flowers,  trees,  and  animals,  which 

2j*^^J^''*"*  ^ith  the  juice  of  woad  they  painted  of  a  flcy-coloqr  that  never 

^'   •        wore  out.     Thefe  fears  are  by  TertuUian  termed  Britandrum 

Stigmata. 

•  They  Jived  in.^voods,  in  hutts  covered  over  with  ikina»- 
boughs,  or  turf.  There  are  people  now  in  the  north  of  Scot-? 
land  that  are  faid  to  have  no  other  houfes.  I  remember  alio 
to  have  feen  in  Ireland  poor  people  living  in  a  hutt  covered 
only  with  green  turf,  and  not  above  three  or  four  time4 
l>iggcr  than  their  body,  I  was  told,  they  lived  quietly  in 
thefe  habitations,  without  ftirring  abroad,  unlefsi  to  provide 
ft>r  their  fubfidence,  and,  contented  with  milk  and  potatoes^ 
gave  themfelvcs  no  farther  trouble.  This  may  ferve  to  give 
us  an  idea  tf  the  way  of  living  as  well  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  as,  perhaps,  amonj;m^y  other  nations.  Their  ufual 
food  was  milk,  and  flei^  eot  by  hunting,  their  woods 
and  plains  being  well  flocked  with  game.  As  for  domeftio 
fowls,  hens,  and  geefe,  if  they  bred  s^ny,  it  was  for  their 
pleafure^i  being  ftridUy  forbid  by  their  religion  tq  eat  them» 
(3»ftr.Com.  as  Casfar  exprefly  obferves.  Neither  did  they  eat  any  fifb^ 
6&.  ▼•  though  the  rivers  and  the  fea  that  furrounded  them  were  plen-f 
tifuIJy  ftpr^d  with.  them.  Their  towns,  or  rather  villages,  vr^re , 
'  only  a  co^fufed  parcel  of  hut^s  placed  at  9  little  diftance  from 
each  other,  without  any  order  or  diftinflion  of  ftre^s.  They 
generally  flood  in  the  middle  of  ^  wood,  th^  avenues  where- 
of were  defended  with  flight  ramparts  of  earth,  or  with  the 
tree$  that  wer^  felled  to  clear  the  ground.  Notwithflanding 
^his  their  plain  and  Ample  manner  of  livbg,  fq  remote  from  the 
luxury  of  other  nations,  they  were  as  quick  of  apprehenfion  as 
f  heir  heighboiirs  tl^e  Gauls,  and,  if  Ts^itiis  may  be  credited,  of 
greater  penetration.  Diodorus  Siculus  does  not  fcruple  to  prer 
fer  their  honefty  and  integrity  before  that  of  the  Romans.  One 
f  uflom  however  they  had,  that  feciped  deteflable  to  other  na-r- 
tions,  though  for  their  part  they  thought  it  very  innocent;  and 
that  was,  for  ten  or  a  dozen  brothers  or  friends  to  live  all  to- 
gether and  have  thejr  wives  in  common.  This  cuflom  continued 
a  long  time  among  them,  though  in  other  refpe^  they  were 
grovyn  very  civilized  by  their  commerce  with  the  Romans, 
when  maftcrs  of  this  ifland.  A  Briti(h  lady  being  upbraided 
^ne  day  by  Julia,  Severus's  emprefs,  with  a  cuftom  fo  con- 
trary to  the  pra<5tice  of  other  nations,  is  faid,  by  an  hiftorian, 
piojl.Ixivi,  ^P  return  this  bold  anfwcr  :  "  The  Roman  ladies  have  little 
*'  reafon  to  re{troach  us  upon  this  account,  fince  we  do  pubr 
i*  licly  y(\th  (he  bcft  of  our  men  no  more  than  what  they  dq 
' S^  briyatcly 
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<*  privately  with  the  worft  of  theirs,  freedmen  and  fls|ve's.** 
7he  Britons,  without  doubt,  difiered  from  more  civilized  na- 
tions in  many  other  cuftoms^.  But  their  country  being  little 
frequented  by  foreigners,  we  know  but  few  particulars  about 
them,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  time  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans.  We  muft  therefore  be  fatisfied  with  what  we 
find  fcattered  here  and  there  in  authors,  who  it  may  be,  for 
the  moft  part,  knew  but  little  of  the  matter. 

Caefar  gives  a  great  charaScr  of  the  valour  of  the  Britons,  TheBiitooi 
and  their  going  to  battle  with  undaunted  bravery.     But  it  is  ^^^  *^ 
bard  to  underftand  his  defcription  of  their  way  of  fighting.  (Ut(ujOmu 
He  fays,   they  fought  for  the  moft  part  in  chariots,   fron)  lib.  in 
whence,  furiody  driving  among  their  enemies,  diey  flung 
their  darts :  but  when  they  had  to  deal  with  the  hor/e,  the^ 
left  their  chariots  to  fight  on  foot  with  advantage.    Now  this 
feems  very  ftrange.     For  my  part,  I  own  I  cannot  conceive 
twhat  advantage  they  could  have  to  engage  the  borfe  rather 
pn  foot  than  in  their  chariots. 

As  well  fituated  for  trade  as  the  Britons  were,  we  do  not  ThaitnA^ 
find  they  had  any  large  veflels,  or  ventured  to  fea  beroiid  the 
coafts  of  Gaul.    Their  chief  commerce  was  with  tne  Phoe- 
oician  merchants^,  who,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  liQandt        « 
exported  every  year  great  quantities  of  tin,  with  which  they    ' 
ivove  a -very  gainful  trade  with  diftant  nations.    But  notwith- 
fianding  all  their  care  to  conceal  the  fountain-head,  the 
Greeks'  dif^overed  it  at  length,  and  came  ^  tmded  alfo  to 
the  fame  place. 

The  commerce  being  carried  on  {n  thefurtheft  parts  ofTharidi* 
Com  wal  only,  foreigfi  merchants  had  no  opportunity  to  know  ^^a* 
exadly  the  ftate  of  the  ifland.  For  which  reafon  we  are  ig- 
norant at  this  d4y»  of  many  particulars  concerning  the  religion 
and  government  of  the  Britons,  that  probably  would  have 
been  tranfmitted  down  to  us,  if  other  nations  had  met  with 
information.  A  full^ccouKt  therefore  muft  not  be  expeded 
of  thefe  matters,  fince  here,  as  well  as  in  many  other  cafeSt 
conjedure^  only  are  all  we  have  to  go  upon.  Thus  much 
however  is  known,  that  the  Britons  had  ifi  9  mann^  the 
fame  gods  with  th^  Gauls.  For  inilance,  Dis  and  Samothet 
were  deitie$  equally  worfiiipped  by  both  nations.  But  the 
Briton^  had  a  very  particular  veneration  for  Andate,  goddei^ 
of  vidory,  to  vfhoin  they  facrificed  tl^^ir  prifqne;^  of  war. 

i  Another  cvftom  they  had,   ?is.  k  The  Phitniciinf    firft   came  tQ 

If  a  wife  was  found  accefl'.iry  to  her  Britaia  before  the  Tnjan  war.    Sam* 

hu{band*s  ideath,    flie  was   proceeded  Brit.  p.  47. 

^$^iaA  with  Are.    Hence,  fays  Coke^  1  The    Creeke   came    hither  ons 

<|ur  piefent  law  of  burning  women  th^t  hundred  and  fiaty  yetri  before  Julias 

^ve  ki]ifi4  their  hufban^s,  C«far«    Sapi,  Brit.  p.  7^ 
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Thcdreidf.      WclciK^w  moreover  tjie  druids,  as  well  among  the  Britons 
eKi«:,iib.vi.  as  Gauls,  had  the  care  aod  dire^ori  of  all  religious  matters". 
Fimy,i.xvi.  Xhc  name  Druid  comes  from  the  word  Deru,  fignifying'in 
'^'  ^'      the  Britifii  or  Celtic  toguagc,  an  Oak,  like  Drus  in  the 
Greek**.    For  the  miilet;oe  that  grows  on  the  oak  was  looked 
vpon.li^'tl^em  as  a  moft,facred  thing,  and  the  greateft  blefl!^ 
iflg  frppn  lieavcn*.    The  <kuids  were  held  in  fuch  venera- 
tion by  the^people,  that  their  authority  was  ^dmoft  abfolute : 
.  no  {HlWc  a^airs  were  tranfa£):ed  without  their  approbation ; 

not  ,fo  much  as  a  malefactor  could  be  put  to  death  without 
tlieir  confoiMt.  Rdigjion  n<Mt  only  afforded  them  a  pretence  to 
concern  thpoifdves  in  the  government,  but  authorifed  them, 
M4ltii^frt!^cfhdtd9  to  Hitermeddle  in  private  afiairs.  Under 
colour^  ths|t  thetc  k  hardly  any  cafe  but  where  rdtgion  may 
}fc  fWQBrned,  tiiey  clajmed  a  power  to  exclude  from  the  fa« 

Jpk     ft  V09  9vl»crico8  ritus  moreiaquc  fiiiiftnsin 
Sacrorum,  DruitUsi  poiitis  repetiftis  ab  armii* 
Solit  node  deos,  etc.  Lncan» 

w:'     '  ^thMJMAi,  idw,  ^ilt  arms  are  heard  no  more« 

1^  mjf Aedc*  «nd  biub^f ons  ntet  tt&urt  t 
A  tribe  who  fii^ulajr  nligionlove. 
And  bt^nt  the  londx  coverts  of  the  grotre« 
Tothefe^  and  thefe  »rall  mankind  alone, 
,  ^piit  gods  arc  /ure  vfifcfit^i,  «r  fiirs  vakBown* 
If  diyins  ^^rtals  doom  they  Aim  bright, 

|To  g^ofts  defcend  to  dyrelX  in  dreaditil  aights  « 

#10  parting  fetls  to  grifly  Plato  go,  »* 

«:       V«r/NtJ*>P4l?aiy*te*tihadefbeiflwi 

Bat  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind» 
And  ^th^T  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find, 
»:!'  -  -  *   '  '  *Fh(u6  life  (or  ever  nine  its  endtefs  race, 

/^  ^p  a  Hne,  deaiib  fatot  divides  the  ^ce| 
A  hpP  which  can  hut  for  a  mpm^ nt  lai^ 
A  pofot  between  the  future  and  the  paf(« 
Thiiec  ha^py  they  beneatji  their  northern  fkies, 
frii^  tlyit  W9tA  foar^  tlie  ftar  of 4eath  defpife  s 
HcDfe  cbflj  i|0  eves  for  this  fraf  1  beiog  fed  | 
Bat  nth  undaunted  on  the  pointed  fled  ; 
Ifrovoke  approaching  hit,  and  bravely  fcorn, 
79  fp«i9  th»t  life  whidi  moft  fo  fooa  return. 

n  Father  Pezron,  in  his  hook  of  come  from  Celtic.  If  fo,  the  Greek 
the  Originri  of  the  Odtie  Langaage,  word  Drus  moft  comp  from  the  Celtic 
%iil|  ifnt  lv)th  Gicdc  a^.  Latin  to    Ikni«    Rapin, 

o      Ad  vifoim  dnitd«,  druidae  cantarc  fokbant,  Ovid, 

They  called  the  mifletoe,  9$  they  ftill  which  wen,  z.  Oorfeddafi,  or  hillocks^ 
callit  in  fome  part  of  WaJes,  the  Pren-  where  they  fat  and  pronounced  ihcir 
Awyr.  Thdc  gwvei  were  they  wat-  decrees,  and  (poke  orations  to  the  people. 
fliipppd  wcre'CidleAMwyny  thenoe  pro-  9.  Camrdde,  or  heaps  of  flones,  on 
hably  the  word  Llan,  fignifying  now  Ivhich  they  had  a  pecnliar  mode  of 
SA  WeUb  a  Chw«h,  Thftfegroiwtwere  wsrihip.  3.  Cromleche,  or  altars,  on 
ioclofements  of  fpreadtog  oaks,  ever  which  they  performed  the  folemnities- 
furiounding  thcix  fy£ttA  i^es,;  in,  of  facdfices,    Komluid,  p.  ^. 

"^      crifices 
I- 
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Cnfices  all  fuch  as  refufed  to  fubmit  to  t^eir  determinations* 
By  that  meaiis  they  became  very  formidable,  this  fort  of  exr 
communication  being  deemed  fo  infamous,  that  thcperfon  oa 
whom  it  was  pronounced,  was  avoided  by  all.  The  Chri- 
flian  clergy  in  this  point  have  but  too  clofely  imitated  the  ;m-  • 
cient  druids.  The  chief  of  the  druids  was  a  fort  of  pootifi^ 
or  high-prieft,  who  had  authority  over  all  the  reft.  Tbi$ 
dignity  was  ele£live:  and  fometimes,  when  the  candid^it^y 
were  of  equal  merit,  fuch  heats  and  broils  h^ve  ra£e4  «mQng 
them,  that  they  have  fallen  to  blows  before  the  eledion  was 
over. 

The  Bards,  acfiong  both  Britons  and  G^uls,  were  prj^fls  ^  ^!J*: 
of  an  inferior  order  to  the  druids.    Their  buftnefs  yf3$  to  jj*  *if**^ 
celebrate  the  praifes  of  their  heroes  in  ycrfe$  and  fopgs,  wbich 
they  compofed  and  fung  to  their  harps?.     Th^Y  .cpptoiwed 
in  being  a  long  time  :  there  were  fome  even  ^ner  the  Eo-* 
mans  had  entirely  abandoned  the  ifland. 

.  A  third  fort  qf  pnefls,  as  well  in  Britain  a?  Gzyi^  wqre  ihe  TheSnUtti 
Eubates*',   who  applied  themfelvcs  chiefly  to  the  tkujuiv  qf 
philofophy,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  woaderM  ,worK9  of 
nature,  as  Marcellinus  informs  us.  '        >     , 

In  fhort,  as  the  Britons  and  Gauls  had  properly  hut  one  Rdit^ if 
and  the  fame  religion,  it  is  very  prpbable  pne  of  thefkx^tipns  the  Gulf ' 
deceived  it  from  the  other.  Caefar  was  of  opinion^  tb^t  the  »^*'**<*""* 
Gauls  had  it  froni  Britain,  becaufe,  as  h^pblerves,  thqufei^at 
jv^re  defirous  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  .0/  thh  feligv>n9 
went  thither  to  ftudy  it.  But  this  argument  at  miofi  fpnrci 
only  to  prove,  tha;t  .their  religious  myfierjes  were  celebrated 
with  greater  exadnefs  in  Britain,  it  may  be  by  realbn  of  the 
revolutions  that  happened  in  Gaul,  by  the  wars  raiie4  tl^re 
by  the  Romans.  Buchans^n,  not  fo  pofitive  as  Csfar,  ^y$^  it 
cannot  certainly  be  known  which  ofth.e  two  natioxi^  t^^^ 
it  from  the  otheh  It  is  very  likely,  however,  the  Gavlf* 
when  they  peopled  Britain^  brought  their  reli^ipn  with  thfim. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  fince  the  Britiffi  and  Gauli^dfuids  |i9dtte 
Aime  notions,  and  there  is  nothing  certain  concerning  the  Bftkp 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  their  religion,  bi|t  hj  that  pf  the 
(jauls,  which  is  a  little  better  known  ta  us.  This  knQwIe(i|g«» 
however,  is  of  no  great  extent,  the  druids  having  left  nftbing 

p     .  Yoti  tooy  yoa  bards !  ^hom  facred  raptures  Rn, 
To  chaunt  your  heroes  oa  your  country**  lyre^ 
Who  conlttrate,  io  your  it/^m^rul  ftrain, 
Bcave  patrk)t-rou]s  in  righteous  battle  flaixu  LucMU 

^  oUluft  Stiibo.    In  Wdih  or  Znxilh,  Oflfwyr  or  Oflyddioo.   Mofl.  Am!q. 

in 
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In  writing,  it  being  their  cuftotn  to  teach  their  difciples  every 
Gollut.  thing  by  heart.  A  Burgundian  author  has  been  at  the  pains 
Meni.'de.  to  colled  fome  of  the  druidical  maxims  or  rules,  of  which 
Franch.       ij^e  moft  remarkable  are  thefe : 

5?^!'  ««  None  muft  be  inftruSed  but  in  the  facrcd  groves. 

tbedJl^dl  "  Mifletoe  muft  be  gathered  with  reverence,  and  if  pof- 
«<  Able  in  the  fixth  moon.  It  muft  be  cut  with  a  goldeii 
"  bill.    . 

•*  Every  thing  derives  its  origin  from  heaven. 
*<  The  arcana  of  the  fciences  muft  not  be  committed  to 
«<  writing,  but  to  the  memory. 

«  Great  care  is  to  be  taken  of  the  education  of  children* 
.    .         ««  The  powder  of  miftetoe  makes  women  fruitful. 

^  <<  The  difobedient  are  to  be  fhut  out  from  the  facrifices. 
*<  Souls  are  immortal, 

^*  The  foul  after  death  goes  into  other  bodies* 
,«  If  the  woild  is  dtftroyed,  it  will  be  by  fire  or  water. 
<<  Upon  extraordinary  emergencies,  a  man  muft  be  facrn 
."  ficed. 

^*  According  as  the  body  falls,  or  moves  after  it  is  fallen  ; 
«  according  as  the  blood  flows,  or  the  wound  opens,  future 
"  <«"events  are  foretold. 

*<  Prifoners  of  war  are  to  be  flain  upon  the  altars,  or  burnt 
*•  alive  inclofed  In  wicker,  in  honour  of  the  gods. 
^^  All  commerce  with  ftrangers  muft  be  prohibited. 

•  «  He  that  comes  laft  to  the  aflcmbly  pf  the  ftates,  ought 
^*  to  be  puniflied  with  death. 

'    ««  Children  are  to  be  brought  up  apart  from  their  parents^ 
**  till  they  are  fourteen. years  of  age. 
'-■*€  Money  lent  in  this  world  will  be  repaid  in  the  next. 
;   <«  There  is  another  world,  and  they  who  kill  themfelves 
**  to  accompany  their  friends  thither,  will  live  with  tUen^* 
««  there. 

•  ♦«  Letters  given  to  dying  perfons,  or  thrown  on  the  func-r 
*<  ral  piles  of  the  dead,  will  faithfully  be  delivered  in  the 
•*  other  world. 

♦«  The  moon  is  a  fovereign"  remedy  for  all  things,  [as  ita 
«  name  in  Celtic  ifnplles.] 

-  "  Let  the  difobedient  be  excommunicated;  let  him  be  de* 
«  prived  of  the  benefit  of  the  law ;  let  him  be  avqided  by  ^|I^ 
^<  and  rendered  incapable  of  any  employ. 

^<  All  mafters  of  families  are  kings  in  their  own  hpufes^ 
•«  they  have  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  wives,  chil-r 
*«  (}rcn  and  ilaYcs/* 

Thefi^ 
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-Thefe  articles  may  ferve  to  give  us  a  fpecimen  of  the  prin* 
ciples  and  .religion  of  the  druids^  which  flourifhed  a  long 
while  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  Gaal.  It  fpread  as  far  as 
Italy,  as  appears  by  Auguilus's  injunction  to  the  Romans  not 
to  celebrate  its  mylleries.  There*  were  women  as  well  as  men 
druids.  It  was  a  female  druid  of  Tungria  %  that,  accord- 
ing to  Vopifcus,  foretold  to  Dioclefian  (when  a  private  fol- 
dier  in  Gallia)  that  he  would  be  emperor  of  Rome  '• 

If  the  religion  of  the  Britons  may  be  learned  by  that  of  the  The  go«cr»- 
Gauls,  an  idea  of  their  government  may  likewife  be  formed  ^*!"^  °^  ^ 
the  fame  way.    As  both  nations  were  of  Celtic  extraSion, 
they  had,  very  probably,  the  fame  form  of  government.    In 
order,  therefore,  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  government, 
recourfe  may  be  had  to  what  was  in  ufe  among  the  Gauls.     ' 
From  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  the  Gauls  were 
divided  into  feveral  petty  ftates,.  with  a  head  or  king  over 
each.    Some  of  thefe  being  more  powerful  than  the  reft,  kept 
their  neighbours  in  a  fort  of  dependance,  and  one  of  them^ 
upon  great  and  imminent  dangers,  was  by  common  con  fen  t 
chofen  chief  commander,  whofe  power  was  limited,  as  well ' 
as  the  time  of  his  adminiftration.     During  his  office,  he  was 
confidered  as  a  fovereign  magiftrate,  having  power  to  put  the 
Uws  in  execution,  and  a£t  as  captain-general  of  all  their 
forces.    Livy  (according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans)  calls 
this  magiftrate  King.    But  a  modern  author,  who  believed  he  s.  julm^ 
underftood  better  the  nature  of  that  dignity,  afiirms  the  title  of  Orig.  of  tht 
king  not  to  be  at  all  proper  for  the  perfon  invefted  with  it,  *»'«»»'*^ 
and  therefore  calls  him  only  Paramount,  or,,  '^  one  fuperior 
**  to  the  reft."    However'  this  be,  the  Britons  may  be  fup-  p^,^  j|^ 
pofed  to  have  had  much  the  fame  form  of  government,  fm^e  lib.  ia. 
we  find  the  whole  country  between  the  Tine  and  the  Chan-      ^ 

i  The  prefent  bi/hopric  of  Liege.  and  killing  boars,  often  faying  when 

/         fl  Rowlands,  in  bis  Mona  Antiqua,  be  faw  many  made  emperors,  and  his 

I     itnagines  the  Second  Sight  (which  he  own  fortune  not  much  mending,  "  I 

feems  to  believe)  called  Taiih  in  Scot-  "  kill  the  boars,  but  'tis  others  that 

land,  to  be  a  relique  of  druidifm,  and  '*  eat   the   fleih.**      However,   manf 

buiUs  his  conje^re  upon  this  noted  years  after,  one  Arrius  Aper,  father-in- 

ftory  related  by  Vopifcus,  who  fays,  law  of  the  emperor  Numeriana8,grafp- 

Dioclefian,  when  a  private  foldier  in  ing  for  the  empire,  treacheroufly  flew 

Gallia,  on  his  removing  thence,  rec-  him,  for  which  fa£t  being  brought  by 

koning  with  his  Kofteis,  a  druid  wo-  the  foldiers  before  Diocleiun  (then  be- 

man>  £be  told  him  he  was  too  penuri-  come  a  prime  commander  in  the  army) 

oos,  bnt  that  he  needed  not  to  be  Tpar-  he  afked  his  name,  and  being  told  he 

ing  of  hit  money,  for  after  he  ihould  was  called  Aper,  (i.  e.  Bear)  without 

kiU  a  Boar,  flie  aflfored  him  (looking  further  paufe  (heathed  his  fword  in  his 

fiedfaftly  in  his  face)  he  would  be  em-  bowels,  faying,  *'  £t  hunc  Aprum  cum 

peror  of  Rome.    Thefe  words  made  ''  ceteris,''  which  done,  the  foldiert 

great  imprefiion  upon  him,  and  he  was  ialuted  him  emperor, 
afterwards  much  delighted  in  hunting 

nel 
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nel  Was  divided  into  fcvcntccn  petty  Ibtes,  with  each  its  head, 
dignified  hj  authors  with  the  name  of  King.  When  Julius 
Caefar  invaded  Britain,  the  command  of  their  army  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Briton^  on  CafBbeUnus,  king  or  chief  of  the 
Trinobantes  ;  and  in  the  time*  of  Claudius,  Caraftacus,  king 
of  the  Silures,  was  chofen  general.  In  the  map  annexed,  the 
names  and  fituation  6f  thcfe  ftates  are  laid  down.  Thefe  na- 
tions, without  doubt,  depending  on  each  other  no  fanher 
than  oecefflty  compelled  them,  had  frequent  quarrels  and^con- 
tcfts.  But  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  their  aflairs  j 
and  therefore  the  beginning  of  their  hiftory  cart  be  dated  no 
farther  back  than  Caefar's  invafion.  From  thence,  to  the  time 
of  their  being  freed  from  the  donfinion  of  the  conquering  Ro- 
mans, the  thread  may  in  fome  meafure  bb  carried  on,  though 
feveral  large  gaps  occur,  which  it  is  not  poffible  to  fill  up,  by 
reafon  of  the  fewnefs  of  the  authors  that  have  treated  df  this 
fobjeift.  But  before  I  begin,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  premife  a 
brief  account  of  the  Pi£te  and  Scots,  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain. 

If  the  Britons  afpirc  to  a  very  ancient  original,  by  calling ' 

tbemfelves  defcendants  of  Brutus,  great-grandfon  of  iEneas ; 

the  Scots,  ever  jealous  of  the  glory  of  their  neighbours,  re- 

folve  not  to  yield  to  iliem,  even  in  this  imaginary  honour  : 

nay,  they  go  beyond  teem,  and  lay  claim  to  a  much  greater, 

but  withal  a  no  lefs  finbulous  antiquity.     Their  hiftories  are 

full  of  their  nation  beirig  founded  by  Gathelus,  fon  ofCdcrops 

king  of  Athens ;  or,  as  fome  fay,  fon  of  Argus,  fourth  king 

of  Argos,  jointly  with  Scota,  daughter  of  rhari2i6h  king  of 

Egypt.    This  faole  is  drefled  up  in  the  follo^Ving  manner : 

Yi^  . .  Gathelus,  being  forced  to  quit  his  native  country,  to  avoid 

louB  orig'of  ^^  perfecution  of  his  enemies,  puts  to  fta  in  company  with' 

the  Scots,    fome  friends,  who  would  not  forfake  him.     After  feveral  ad- 

Heaor  Boe.  ventures  too  long  to  relate,  hcf  comes  into  Eaypt,  and  fcrves 

Bochaiian.  under  Mofes   in  Pharaoh's  war  with  the  Ethiopians.    At 

length,  upon  Mofes  leaving  Egypt,  Gathelus  having  fignalized 

himfelf  by  many  brave  adions,  fucceeds  him  in  the  command 

of  Pharaoh's  army,  who  gives  him  his  daughter  Scota  in 

marriage.     Thirty-nine  vears  after,  Gathelus,  terrified  by  an 

oracle  foretelling  the  deflruSion  of  Egypt,  fails  from  thence 

with  a  great  number  of  Greeks  and  Egyptians  who  adhere  to 

his  fortune.     He  makes  feveral  attempts  to  fettle  in  Africa ; 

but  not  fucceeding,  roves  about  uncertain  of  his  fate,  and  at 

laft  lands  at  a  port  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Spain,  calling  the 

place  Portus  Gathcli»  from  whence  came  the  name  of  Pcrtu- 
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gsd.  [Here  the  author  of  this'  fable  forgot  that  Githtlo^ 
fpoke  Greek  and  not  Latin.]  After  fome  ftay,  Gathelu% 
leaving  a  colony  here,  (leers  his  courfe  farther  northward^ 
and  fettles  in  a  country  from  his  own  name  called  Gatheliciay 
or  Galicia.  Some  tin>e  after,  his  fon  Hiberus  embarking 
with  fome  of  his  father's  followers,  fails  towards  the  norih'^ 
and  leads  a  colony  to  an  ifland  by  him  named  Hibernia,  and 
afterwards  Ireland*  As  this  ifland  was  not  then  very  populoM 
the  natives  gladly  received  the  new*coroers>  and  mixing  witti 
them,  foon  became  one  nation  under  the  general  name  q# 
Scots,  from  Scota  mother  of  Hiberus. 

It  would  be  loft  time  to  refute  a  fable  that  brings  its  ownf  , 
confutation  along  with  it.    Neither  ihould  I  have  mentioned 
it,  had  not  Buchaqan  inferted  it  inhisHiftory  pfSeoclandy 
and  ihewn  the  abfurdities  of  it,  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  *■ 

thofe  of  his  countrymen  who  ftood  up  in  its  defence.  Thti? 
may  be  called  the  fabulous  origin  of  the  Scots.  The  account 
given  for  truth  by  the  writers  that  are  lefs  prepofleflcd  ia  £i- 
vour  of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  is  as  follows : 

The  ifland  of  Iren,  called  by  the  Romans  Hibernia^  and  by  ^  F*«**f  • 
the  Englifli  and  Scots  Iren-landit  or  Ireland,  had  been  long  Jhe^^rigiilrf. 
poflefled  by  the.  Scots  from  Scythia  in  Europe,  when  a  colony  the  Scots. 
of  Spaniards  came  with  a  defien  to  fettle  there,  much  about  the 
time  that  the  Carthaginians  became  miUlers  of  Spain.    The' 
number  of  thefe  foreigners  not  being  very  confiderable,  the 
natives,  far  from  being  alarmed,  willingly  admitted  them,  and 
affigned  theia  lands  to  cultivate.    Buchanan  fuppofes  thefe 
Spaniards  to  be  defended  from  a  colony  of  the  Celtiberians 
that  were  fettled  in  Spain.    The  good  reception  thefie  met  with 
ia  Ireland,  drew  others  thither  ;  infomuch  that  in  the  end  > 
the  ifland  grew  very  populous,  and  the  two  nations  mixing  to- 
gether, became  one  people  under  the  name  of  Scots.    In  pro* 
cefs  of  time,  the  land  being  over-ftockt,  abundance  of  fami- 
lies threw  themfelves  into  the  Ebudes  or  Hebrides,  iflands 
fituated  i^orth  of  Ireland,  which  being  fmall,  were  libewife 
in  time  as  well  peopled  as  Ireland  itfelf.    The  Scyths  or  Scots 
are  faid  to  land  in  Ireland  not  long  after  the  flood,  and  the 
Spaniards  to  arrive  there  in  the  year  of  the  world  3380. 

The  Hebrides  being  thus  peopled  by  the  Scots,  certain  Afriv»l  •f    . 
ftrange  ihips  came  and  offered  to  land.    Thefe  {hips  wcr^  Briuiif  *  *^ 
filled  with  Pi£ts,  a  German  nation  inhabiting  the  countries  B<^ei^b.k 
now  called  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania.    They  were  roving  ^^»  x* 
about,  according,  to  the  cuftom  of  the  northern  nations,  in 
queft  of  new  habitations,  their  country  being  too  populous  ^ 

to 
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to 'find  them  a  fubfiftcrice^  They  demanded  of  the  Scot^ 
Ibnic  part  of  their  ifles  to  fettle  in.  The  Scots  replied,  the 
foil  was  fo  barren,  that  it  was  incapable;  of  fupplying  them 
all  with  neceflaries.  But  withal  informed  them,  that  a  large 
ifland,  called  Albion,  lay  not  far  didant^  where  the  northern 
parts  being  thinly  inhabited,  they  would  infiillibW  find  room 
enough,  offering  them  affiflance  in  cafe  of  oppoution.  Thd 
Pi£b  fatisfied  with  this  difcovery,  fleered  dire£Uy  to  Albion, 
and  finding  but  few  inhabitants  where  they  landed,  fettled 
without  much  trouble  in  the  northern  parts. 

The  Scots,  having  been  long  defirous  to  extend  their  ha- 
bitations into  Albion,  where  they  hoped  to  find  greater  plenty 
than  in  their  iflands,  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  (hare  in 
the  pew  fettlement  ** ;   the  Pifts  were  not  difpleafed  to  fee 
Bochan.      fuch  numbers  flock  over,  for  befides  the  need  they  flood  in  of 
their  affiflance  againfl  the  attacks  of  the  natives  of  Albion^ 
diey  could  not  poifibly  have  fubfifled  long  in  that  country,- 
if  the  Scots  had  not  fupplied  them  with  wives  to  perpetuate 
Pias  and     their  colony.    But  this  was  done  upon  condition  the  heirs  of 
Scou  unite,  the  women  fhould  have  the  preference  before  thofc  of  the  men 
in  the  fucceffion  to  the  kingdom  they  were  going  to  eflablifh. 
This  law,  Bede  fays,  was  in  force  in  his  time.    The  two 
nations,  being  thus  united  together  in  one  common  interefl^' 
compelled  by  degrees  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Albion  to  re* 
tice  to  the  fbuthward,  and  leave  them  in  pofleffion  of  all  the 
country  lying  north  of  the  Tine.     At  length,  their  numbers 
^They  fepa-  being  greatly  increafed,  they  agreed  to  feparate ;  wbethef 
»»•  the  difference  of  their  laws  and  cufloms  occafioned  frequent 

quarrels,  or  for  fomc  other  unknown  reafons.     The  Scots 
chofe  the  weftern  part,  as  nearefl  Ireland,  with  the  Hebrides  t 
and  the  Pifts  took  the  eaflern  part,  as  oppoCte  to  Germany  *. 
After  the  feparation,  the  two  nations  began  to  be  diflinguimed 
from  one  another,  and  governed  each  by  their-  own  laws. 
Diainaion  The  Scots  that  inhabited  Albion  began  to  be  diflinguiihed 
between  the  fj^^^  Hiofc  that  remained  in  Ireland  and  the  adjacent  ifles  : 
Great  and    the  former  were  called  Albins  and  the  latter  Irifh.     Hence 
Little  Scot-  comes  likewife  the  diflin<Slion  between  Great  Scotland  or  Ire- 
1;°^^  ^  r   land,  and  Little  Scotland  or  North  Britain.    The  Albin  Scots, 

Caipd..Defc.  ' 

of  Scotland.  ,         *      ,  .  v 

t  In  St.  Kilda,  the  moft  weitern  iile  did  not  fettle  in  the  noithern  parts  of 

of  the  Hebrides,  the  inhabitants  now  Briuin  till  the  beginning  of  the  fixtb 

live  apon  eggs,  which  the  wild  geefe  century.     Buchanan*s  account  is  fol'^ 

come  and  lay  conftantly  at-  a  certain  lowed  here.     Rapin. 
feafon.    Martin's  Voyage  to  St.  Kijda,         x    They  were    parted    by  Grantf- 

printed  at  London,  169S.     Rapin.  bain  hills^  called   by  Tackut,  in  the 

o  This-isilrongly  conteftcd,  for  it  L'fe    df   Agricola^    cap.  txv,   Mona' 

is  pvetended  by  many,  that  the  Scots  Grampius, 

,  '  ftrengthcneJ 
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ftrengthened  by  continual  fopplies  from  their  brethi^n  the 
Irifh,  increared  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  the  end  growing 
much  more  powerful  than  the  FiSts^  they  utterly  deftroyeS 
them»  But  this  happened  not  till  many  ages  after  their  fepa*- 
ration. 

It  is  difficult  for  amity  and  a  good  underftanding  to  rtmzih  Comeft  be- 
long between  two  bordering  nations*     Jealoufy  and  oppofite  ^««"  «*^« 
intcrcfts  fiirnifh  them  with  too  frequent  occafions  of  quarrel,  p^,"* 
The  PiAs  and  Scots  were  no  fooner  parted,  but  thev  began  to 
fall  at  variance  about  ibme  trifling  affair.  The  conteft  being  in-i* 
flamed,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open  rupture 
by  the  inftigations  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  fomented 
the  divifion  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.  Thefe  laft,  whom  I 
Ihall  for  th6  future  call  Britons,  though  I  know  not  when 
that  name  was  firft  given  them,  began  to  repent  of  fuffering 
thefe  foreigners  to  fettle  in  the  ifland  .*  wherefore,  at  this  fo 
feemingly  favourable  an  opportunity,  they  thought  it  their  in^ 
tereft  to  kindle  a  war  which  could  not  ^il  to  be  f^ral  to  both 
parties,  and  might  even  prove  equally  defhiiAive  of  bothb  As 
the  Britons  were  in  moft  danger  from  the  Scots,  by  reafon  of  The  Piat 
their  neighbourhood  to  Ireland,  they  offered  their  affiftancc  "*^^^*°ji* 
to  the  PI6te  to  drive  the  Scots  out  of  the  country,  in  expcda-  thirBritojif. 
tion  afterwards  to  find  an  opportunity  to  da  the  fame  by^ 
diofe  they  were  now  fo  defirous  to  fide  with.    The  Scqts  be- 
ing informed  of  this  alliance,  turned  their  thoughts  to  Ireland,  Fergus  Tent 
and  applicid  for  aid  to'  king  Ferchard,  who  fent  over  his  fon  ['^^]'!j*'** 
Fergus.  This  young  prince,  finding  the  Albin  Scots  in  a  fort  sg^M. 
of  anarchy,  without  a  chief  or  head  but  what  they  chofe  up- 
pon  extraordinary  occafions,  and  reprefenting  to  them  the  in- 
conveniences attending  fuch  a  flate,  they  refolved  to  invefl' 
him  with  fovereign  authority.     Fergus  therefore  was  the  firfl  hmadeking 
king  of  Scotland  properly  fo  called,  for  Great  Scotland  or^^^^^'^^^;;'**^- 
Ireland  not  only  had  been  governed  by  kings  many  ages  be- 
fore, but,  if  the  Irifh  are  to  be  credited,  was  the  mo(^  ancient 
monarchy  in  the  world.     Fergus  is  faid  to  arrive  in  Scotland  Buchan* 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3627,  about  the  time  Alexander  the 
Great  made  his  entrance  into  Babylon.     But  this  pretenfion 
is  fo  flrongly  contefled,  it  muft  not  be  too  eafily  admitted. 

Fergus,  as  foon  as  he  was  feated  in  his  throne,  made  ^reat  Fergus  ioiiw 
preparations  for  the  war  againft  the  Pi6ts,  without  nefcrle<^ting  with  the 
however  the  means  to  avoid  it.     He  reprefented  10  them  by  |jj^  g^Jl^^j^ 
his  ambafladors,  that  the  conteft  between  the  two  nations  be- 
ing of  little  moment,  might  eafily  be  decided  without  coming 
to  blows,  would  both  fides  but  agree  to  hearken  to  reafon  : 
that  it  was  xo  be  feared  their  weakening  one  another,  would 

Vol/L  C  afford 
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afford  their  neighbours  and  common  enemies  the  Bre- 
tons an  opportunity  to  deftroy  both  nations,  which  it  was 
eafy  to  perceive  was  their  intention.  This  rcmonftrancc  made 
^  jiich  imprei&on  on  the  Pifis,  that  fuddenljr  altering  their  firft 
defign,  they  entered  into  a  fti  id  alliance  with  the  Scots  againft 
the  Britons.  Fergus  thus  ftrengthened  by  the  ai&ilance  of 
the  Pids,  marched  againft  the  Britons,  and  gave  them  battle, 
in  which  their  king  Coilus  was  llain.  After  this  defeat,  the 
Britons  finding  themfelves  too  weak  to  refift  the  two  northern 
^  nations,  fue  tor  peace,  Fergus  (hortly  after,  returning  to' 
Ireland,  was  cafl  awav,  and  drowned  near  the  place  where 
Carickfergus  now  fiands  y. 

,  This  is  the  account  of  the  Scotifb  hiftorians  concerning  tbe 

fettlement  of  the  two  nations  that  inhabited  North  Britain. 

From  the  arrival  of  Fergus  to  the  Roman  invafion,  they  pre-* 

tend  thiols  reifiained  in  much  the  fame  ftate,  without  any 

coniideraUe  alteration  in  the  ifland,  or  of  the  inhabitants. 

From  the  Channel  to  the  Tine  the  country  was  poileiled  by  the 

Britons,  and  divided  into  feventeen  petty  flates  or  kingdoms. 

From  the  Tine  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  north,  therifis  * 

inhabited  the  eaflern,  over  againfl  Germany,  and.  the  Scots 

the  weflern  parts  oppefite  to  Jreland,  from  which  they  were 

parted  by  a  very  narrow  channel.    The  Scots  count  fifteen 

kings  from  Fergus  to  Ederus,  who  reigned  in  Scotland  when 

'  Csfar  invaded  Britain. 

EKfpute  Though  one  (hould  think  the  Scots  befl  know  the  origin 

about  the     of  their  own  monarchy,  yet  this  antiquity  of  theirs  is  greatly 

'Vth^s'*^    contefted  bv  feveral  famous  and  learned  Englifli  writers.    In- 

\n  Great^**  fi^^id  of  admitting  what  the  Scots  advance,  thev  pretend  to 

Britain.       demonilrate  that  the  nation  was  not  fettled  in  Great  Britain 

till  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century.     This  difpute  appears 

at  firft  fight  to  be  of  little  confe<juence,  the  Scots  being  able 

to  plead  too  long  a  prefcription  to  apprehend  their  right  of 

pofleiSon  may  be  called  in  queftton.     On  the  other  hand,  it 

does  riot  feem  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  Englifh  to  coil- 

teft  with  them  the  honour  of  this  antiquity,  fuppofing  it  to 

be  imaginary.     Notwithfbnding,  as  religion  was  concerned 

in  the  cafe,  the  difpute  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth. 

The  Prefbyterians,  among  their  objefiions  againfl  epifcopacy, 

advance,  that  the  church  of  Scotland  was  governed  by  Pref- 

byiers  only,  called  Culdees  %  before  there  were  any  bifhops 

in 

yf  This  was  the  firft  place  befiegcd  tioned  by  Fumeniot  in  his  Panegyric 
hy  duice  of  Schuinberg  at  his  arrival  to  Maximian,  about  the  year  a86. 
in  Ireland  in  1689.     Rapin.  Tyrrel,  p.  92. 

X  The  name  of  PiAs  is  firil  men-  a  BiOiop  Lloyd  fays  they  were  call- 
ed 
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in  the  counti]^;  whence  they  would^  infer  that  epifcopacy  h 
not  6f  divine  inftitution.  The  Englilh  bifhops  anfwered  this 
objedion  by  denying  the  fad)  aifinning  the  church  of  Scotland 
was  fo  far  from  being  governed  by  pr«^yterS)  that  it  was  not 
yet  in  beine,  the  &ots  not  fettling  in  the  ifland  before  the 
vear  of  our  Lord  503.  According  to  the  Englifli  then^  eight 
hundred  years  after  thd  time  the  Scots  afcribeto  their  iettJement 
in  Great  Britain  muft  be  taken  away.  This  difference  is  fo 
confiderable,  that  one  can  hardlv  think  the  Scots  ihould  be 
fo  much  miflaken.  Is  it  poflible  the  forty  kings  that  are 
pretended  to  fit  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  from  Fergus  I.  to 
Coran,  who  reigned  in  the  year  of  Chrift  501,  were  imagi** 
nary  kings  only  r  On  the  •ther  fide,  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  to 
believe  that  their  learned  adverfariet  would  lay  fo  great  an 
error  to  their  chaise,  were  they  not  peifuaded  they  had  good 
proofs  to  fupport  their  opinion.  As  the  generality  of  my 
readers  are  but  little  concerned  in  this  difpute^  it  is  not,  I 
fuppofe,  expefled  that  I  fhould  fully  relate  the  arguments 
ur^ed  on  both  fides,  they  being  the  fubje£l  of  olany  volumes^ 
I  mail  content  my ielf  therefore  with  briefly  ibewing  how  this 
difpure  was  managed. 

Had  the  Scots  been  obliged  to  prove  dire^y  their  fettlemenC 
in  Great  Britain  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  I  am 
afraid  their  arguments  would  not  have  been  altogether  fatis- 
fa£lory  to  unprejudiced  judges.  But  they  wifely  gave  the  dif« 
pute  another  turn.  When  a  nation,  fay  they,  afcribes  any 
thing  to  jtfelf,  in  an  hiftorical  way,  it  ought  not  to  W  denied 
without  fufficient  evidence  to  the  contrary.  By  this  means 
they  put  their  adverfaries  upon  proving  a  negative,  which 
everv  one  knows  to  be  a  very  difficult  talk.  However,  this 
is  what  they  have  undertaken  to  do.  Their  main  argument 
is  drawn  from  no  writers  mentioning  the  Scots  as  inhabitants- 
of  Great  Britain  till  the  flxth  century.  They  alledge  on  the 
contrary  feveral  pafiages  from  Latin  authors,  wherein  you 
have  a  lift  of  the  nations  that  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of 
the  ifland,  without  the  leafl  mention  of  the  Scots.  But  the 
Scots  maintain,  that  this  negative  proof  deftroys  not  their 

c<}Kelledei,  or,  in  old  Scotch,  Kvldees,  of  God.    'E'lthet  tny  it  appears  they 

from  Cylle,  a  Ceil,  and  Tee^  or  Dee,  a  were  monks.     Now  the  firft  monki 

Houfe,  that  is,  a  Hcufe  of  Cells.    8ut  among  the  Scots  were  Sf.  Martin's  dif- 

afterwardsy  when  it  was  tifual  to  find  ciples,  who  died  in  401.  CoAfetioently 

out  Latin  derivations  for  thofe  words  of  the  Culdees  were  not  of  fo  ancient  & 

which  men  did  not  know  the  original,  date  as  pretended  by  Selien  and  th« 

Kyldees  or  KyUedei  came  to  be  called  Scotift  hiftorians.  They  are  not  men** 

Culdei  or  Cohdet,  that  ia^  Worikippen  tioned  by  Bede  or  Nouum^ 

Ca^  preteniioDii. 
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pretenfiooe,  for  their.jiation  not  being  fubdued  by  the  Romans 
till  the  Reign  of  Severas,  and  J-cmainmg  but  a  very  fhort  fbacc 
linger  their  dotoinJon,  it  is  no  wonder  they  knew  (o  little  of 
it,  and  confequenrlygave  fo  impcrfeft  an  account.  They 
add  moreover,  though  the  Deucalidonians,  Meatac,  Atta- 
cotti,  arc  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  other  hiftorians,  as  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Gre^t  Britain,  it  does  not  fol- 
low .that  thefe  nations  were  not  ?i&$  or  Scots,  juft  as  the 
Renl,  Trinobantes,  Silures,  were  truly  Britons,  though  dif- 
tthguifhed  by  particular  names.  Among  the  adverfaries  of 
the  Scots  in  this  difpute,  the  moft  confiderable  arc  Ufher^ 
Woyd,  Stillingfreet,  authors  of  great  note.  In  their  defence 
the  principal  writers  are  H69or  Boctbius,  Buchanan,  Mac- 
kenzie, all  three  very  eminent  in  Scotland. 
Like  *if-  If  the  PiSs  ^^ctc  ftiM  in  being,  they  would  have  the  like 
putc  con-     charge  to  maintain.     For  the  fame  Englifli  authors  affirm, 

pTa«"*  ^  ^^^  ?*^*  ^^^^  "°  ^^^^  ***^  Brirons,  who,  to  avoid  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Romans,  retired  into  the  northern  parts  of  the 
iftand  \  where,  continuing  to  paint  their  bodies  witn  woad,  the 
Romans  gave  them  the  name  of  Pi£b,  to  diftinguiih  them 
ffom  fhofe  that,  after  their  fubmtffion  to  the  Roman  power, 
had  left  off  that  cuftom.     This  .opinion  is  not  groundlefs,' 
fmce  it  is  certain  many  Britons,  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  the 
Soman -yoke,  retired  northward  as  the  conquerors  advanced' 
in  the  inand.     But  as  the  Romans  fubdued  the  feventeen 
Britifli  nations,  not  all  at  once  but  bv  degrees,  it  may  be  afk- 
cd  why  they  jgave  the  name  of  Pras  to  thofc  only  that  fled 
beyond  the  Tine,  and  not  to  the  other  nations  before  they 
were  conquered,  to  diftinguifh  them  alfo  from  fuch  as  had 
fubmitted.     The  Scots  further  reply,  that  the  argument  al- 
ledged  by  the  EngliOi  is  more  fpecious  than  folid,  being  en-   . 
tnely  built  upon  the  conformity  of  the  name  Pk^s  with  the 
Latin  word  Pi<5ti :    that  many  Britons,    it  is  true,    retired 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north ;  but  to  prove  thefe  to 
be  the  fame  with  them  that  were  afterwards  called  Pids,  it 
mud  be  (hown  how  they  came  to  be  a  feparate  body,  and  a 
diftind  people  from  the  other  northern  nations,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain the  Pidts  were  for  feveral  ages,  with  laws  and  cuftoms ' 
different  from  thofe  of  the  Britons  and  Scots :  that  feeing 
nothing  like  this  can  be  (hew?),  it  is  more  natural  to  think 
thefe  fugitive  Britons  retiring  among  the  Pi£^s  were  incor- 
porated with  them.     This  opinion,  to  which  I  confefs  I  am 
inclined,  may  be  farther  confirmed,  by  confidering  that  the 
Scots,  not  being  conquered  till  the  reign  of  Severus,  and  re- 
maining but  a  Very  little  time  uixder  the  dominion  of  the 
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Romans,  called  their  neighbours  Pehiti.  Vo^  if  this  name 
be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Pi£ts  from  the  Latin  word  V\6ti^ 
how  can  it  be  conceived  that  the  northern  people,  whether 
Scots  or  others,  ihould  give  their  neighbours  a  Roman  name  i 
but  if  it  b^  a  different  name,  it  muft  then  be  owned  the  Pi£b  • 
were  not  Britons,  nor  received  their  name  from  the  cufiom  L^ 
of  painting  their  bodies.  Buchanan,  who  takes  the  name  of 
the  Fids  to  be  Roman,  confefles  however  his  ignorance  of 
the  name  they  gave  themfelves.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he 
pretends  they  came  from  certain  Gaulifh  colonies  fettled  in 
1'hrace,  where  they  painted  their  bodies  as  well  as  in  Bri- 
tain. The  Pidls,  continues  he,  fpoke  the  fame  language  as 
the  Britons  and  Scots,  fmce  we  do  not  find  in  hiftory  that 
thefe  three  nations  had  occafion  for  interpreters  to  trade  to* 
gether. ,  I  own  this  does  not  feem  to  me  to  be  a  fatisfac- 
tory  reafon,  it  being  very  pof&ble  thefe  nations  might  fpeak 
diiierent  languages,  and  yet  hiflorians  make  no  mention  of 
interpreters  ^«  Buchanan  however  concludes  from  hence  they 
were  originally  Celtae.  Verflegan,  an  Englifli  author,  fays 
the  name  of  tne  Pids  comes  from  a  word  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, fignifying  Warrior.  I  do  not  think  it  neceifary  to 
examine  any  farther  the  origin  of  a  nation  that  has  now 
been  entirely  extinUt  without  the  leaft  remains,  almoft  nine 
hundred  years. 

This  is  all  I  could  find  worth  notice  concerning  the  ViQs 
and  Scots,  who  are  to  make  fo  confiderable  a  figure  in  the 
following  hiftory.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  Britons^ 
and  ihow  in  what  manner  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans, 

b  Bede  fay^  in  his  time  God  was     Scotorom,  Pi^lonim^    et  Latinorumy 
^ved  in  five  ieveral  languages  in  Bri-     lib,  i.  cap.  1,     Huaciii^^d.  p.  299, 
taio^  oamcly^   AngUruoi;  Briton um. 
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B    O    O    K      I. 

From  the firft  invaJtM  ^/Britain  ly  the  Romans  un- 
der Julius  CiCSAR,  to  the  calling  in  of  the  Saxons. 
Containing  the /pace  of  about  five  hundred  jears. 

TH  E  Romans  lyerc  become  mafters  of  almofl  all 
EuroDC,  of  the  heft  part  of  Africa,  and  of  the 
richeft  countries  of  Afxa,  before  they  undertook  the 
conqueft  of  Great  Britain.  While  fo  many  king* 
doms  were  by  thefe  conquerors  continually  added  to  their  em- 
pire, Great  briuin  preferved  her  liberty :  but  it  wag  owinj^ 
rather  to  her  fituation  than  ftrength.  ohe  was  confidered  as 
a  feparate  world  by  berfelf,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
continent  fccmed  to  have  no  pretenfions,  or atleaft  knew  no- 
thing there  capable  of  exciting  their  dcfires.  Befides,  the  wars 
with  the  GauJs  kept  the  Romans  folong  employed,  that  they 
bad  not  leilure  or  opportunity  to  think  of  the  Britons.  Julius 
Cacfar  was  the  firft  that  formed  the  projed  of  that  conquefl\ 
dujring  his  government  of  Gaul,  where  hecaufed  the  Roman 
arms  to  uiumph.     His  frequent  vidlories  over  the  Gauls  had 
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extremely  increafed  his  fame,  and  procured  great  advantages 
to   the  commonwealth.     But  he  was  not  himfelf  fatished 
with  the  reputation  he  had  lately  acquired  in  Gaul.     His 
Csfarfonns  thirft  of  glory,  and  dedre  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  enw 
the  dcfign    pire,  infpired  him  with  the  defign  to  extend  his  conquefts,  and 
Brjuin"^   bring  the  Britons  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.    Some 
Sucton.       accule  him  of  being  influenced  by  a  more  ignoble  motive,  and 
^pla.         of  aiming  in  this  enterprize  ^t  the  enriching  himfelf  with  the 
fpoils  he  hoped  to  find  in  the  ifland  *.     But  this  imputation 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  weH  grounded.     However  this  be.  Great 
Britain,  though  little  known  in  thofe  days,  had  charms  fuffi- 
cient  to  raife  the  ambition  of  that  renowned  warrior.     His 
pretence  for  invading  the  Britons,  was  their  affifting  the  ene- 
mies of  the  commonwealth :  a  pretence  frequently  ufed  by  the 
Romans  to  carry  their  conquefts  into  tbe  moft  remote  coun- 
tries.    Upon  this  ground  he  piade  two  expeditions   into  the 
ffland,  the  particulars  whereof  are  thus  related  iii  liis  Com^- 
tnentaries, 
Aceouatof      Caefar,  though  he  had  fpent  part  of  the  fummer  in  making 
tSirioninto'*"  ""^pttOH  into  Germany,  rcfolved  tu  employ  the  reft  in  the 
fcitain/"    execution  of  his  defign  upon  Britain.     He  was  very  fenfible. 
Ant.  chr.    however,  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  to  exped  to  make 
c'(k  c      *"y  8^^*^  progref^.  ,  Ncverthel^fs,  bt  confidered  it  would  be 
^b.  iv.  ^"^ '  ^<^  fmall  advantage  if  he  could  take  a  view  of  the  ifland,  al- 
jBoft  wholly  unknown  tq  all  but  the  iherchants  that  trade4 
on  the  coaftst    And  thefe  merchants  tbemfelyes  were  fo  little 
acquainted  with  what  Caefar  wanted  to  know,  that,  fending 
for  fome  of  them,  ho  could  learn  neither  the  extent  of  the 
ifland,  nor  whether  it  was  well  peopled  or  not  :  much  lefs 
could  they  give  him  any  information  concerning  the  ports  and 
Jiavens,  and  whether  there  were  any  fit  to  receive  fhips  of 
burthen.     This  uncertainty  made  him  refolve  to  fend  Volu- 
fenus  to  view  the  coafts  as  far  as  was  pofTible  without  dangerj^ 
whilfl  his  troops  were  marching  to  the  place  of  imbarka* 
tion  •», 
TheBritons      The  Britons,  receiving  intelligence  by  the  merchants  of 
fend  ambaf-  Cacfar's  defign,  endeavour  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe,  by 
^^**"'         fending  ambafladors  with  offers  of  fubmiflion  and  hoflages, 
Cafj^r  gives  the  ambaffadors  a  very  civil  reception  j  b\it,  ex- 

a  Britatiniam  pctlfTe  fpe  margarita-  took  to  do  this  in  perfon  :  "  Nrqiie 

mm,  qyarem  amplitudinem  ^(.nferen-  '*  in  Britanniam  Cranrvenic,  n  fi  anre 

tJi  1,  inurdum  fua  manu  exegiHe  pon-  "  per  fc  portus  et  navigationem  ct  ac- 

dus.  Sueton.  in  J.  C«f.  c.  47.  Rapin.  <*  cefTum  ad  infulais  cxploraflct-**  Vit, 

b  Sue  onius  fiyt  nothing  ofC.  Vo-  Jul.  Catf.   cap.  58.     But  according  to 

lufentis  being  fent  10  irake  difcovehes,  Caefar^s  own    accovnc  Sueconitts  wa» 

but  fiha  inpmatcf  that  Cxtn  mider-  miilakdn. 

hoisting 
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honing  them  to  perfift  in  their  relblution,  difmifles  them 
without  aniwwr,  or  at  leaft  without  tcUing^hem  poiltivcljr  . 
what  he  intended  to  do.  With  them  however  he  fends  Co- 
tnius  (whom  he  had  a  few  days  before  made  kiag  of  the  At- 
trebates  ')  with  inftru£lions  to  perfuade  the  Britons  to  .make 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  acquaint  them  with  his  de- 
fign  to  come  over  into  their  ifland.  .  They  were  by  no  means 
pleafed  with  the  news ;  for  they  expeded,  what  they  had 
done  would  have  induced  the  Roman  general  to  alter  his  re- 
folution.  So  whether  Comius  fpoke  to  them  too  haughtily,  or 
they  had  a  mind  to  let  the  Romans  fee  they  did  not  fear  tnem^ 
they  committed  the  ambaflador  to  prifon,  loading  him  with 
irons. 

Mean  while  Volufenus  having  coafted  alohg  the  fbutherg  B.  c.  55- 
parts  of  the  ifland  without  landing,  returns  and  gives  an  *c-^*^j^^^ 
count  of  the  difcoveries  he  had  made.     Whereupon,  every  t^ol^ioM- 
tliing  being  ready  for  the  expedition,  Caefar  embarked  two 
legions  on  board  eighty  tranfports,  leaving  orders  for  the 
horfe  to  follow  with  allTpeed  in  eighteen  more,  that  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  join  the  fleet,  and  were  expe<5led  every 
moment :  but  his  orders  were  not  timely  enough  executed. 
At  hia  arrival  on  the  coafts  of  Britain,  he  fees  the  hills  and  , 

clifl^  that  ran  out  into  the  (ea,  covered  with  troops  that  could 
eafily  with  their  darts  prevent  his  landing  **.  Upon  which  he 
determines  to  look  out  for  fome  other  place,  where  he  may 
land  his  army  with  lefs  danger.  However  he  lies  by  till  three  ia 
the  afternoon  *,  expe^ing  fome  fliips  that  were  not  yet  come 
up.  Upon  their  joining  the  fleet,  he  makes  a  fign^  for  the 
principal  officers,  and  giving  them  his  laft  inftrudions  con- 
cerning their  landing,  makes  fail  and  comes  to  an  anchor 
about  two  leagues  farther,  near  a  plain  and  open  (hbre  ^i 
The  Britons  perceiving  his  intent,  fend  their  chariots  and 
borfe  that  ^^y>  whilft  the  reft  of  their  army  advance  to  fup- 
port  them.  The  main  difficulty  in  landing  proceeded  fromHelandt 
the  largenefs  of  the  veflels  which  hindered  them  from  coming  ^^^^  si««t 
n^ar  enough  to  the  ^hore  ;  fo  that  the  Roman  foidiers  law  ^^^^^^-^ 

'  c  Inhabitants  of  the  country  aboQt  Porta*  Rutu^enfis.    Dr.  Gale  calls  it 

J^nu.  Kitnpv,  which  fuitsbeft  with  the  mo 

(i  This  agrees  To  exa£lly  with  the  dem  oamt. 

CUfff  of  Dover  towards   the  South-         Ruttpinaque  littora  fervent^ 

foreland,  that  allmencf  jadgment  be-  yndaCaledoniosfallitturbataBritannos^ 
ikve  this  to  be  the  place.  Lucan.  lib.  vi.  • 

c    Rapin>  by  miftake,    ftyt  Four.  Richborotigh>  or  Pottus  Ritupenlis,  it 

See  Caefar's  Comment.  placed  in  the  fecond  iter  of  Antonine*t 

'  f  Sach  is  the  ihore  at  the  mouth  of  Itinerary  at  twelve  miles  diftance  from 

the  river  that  goes  up  to  Kijchborough,  Durovernum  or  Canterbury.     Twelve 

(aiJed  in  Latin  Rhutupiae^  Rutufscj  or  Roman  aj«  aboui  nino  computed  miles^' 

themfelves 
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themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  leaping  into  the  iea,  armed 
as  they  were,  in  cider  to  attack  their  enemies,  who  ftoorf 
ready  to  receive  them  on  dry  ground.  Czfar  perceiving  his 
foldiers  did  not  exert  their  ufual  bravery,  on  this  occaiion,  or* 
ders  feme  gallies  to  get  as  near  the  fhore*  as  poffible,  and  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  Sank.  This  precaution  had  the  deiired 
cfFeft ;  for  the  flings,  engines,  and  arrows  wcrefo  well  cm- 
ployed  from  thefe  gallies,  that  the  courage  of  the  Britons 
began  to  abate.  But  the  Romans  fiill  demurred  upon  throw- 
ing themfelves  into  the  water,  and  it  may  be  would  hardly 
have  done  it  all,  had  not  the  ftandard-bearer  of  the  tenth 
legion  (hown  them  the  way,  by  leaping  in  firiir  with  his  co- 
lours in  his  hand,  crying  out  aloud,  **  Follow  me,  fellow- 
*^  foldiers,  unlefs  you  will  betray  the  Roman  Eagle  into  the 
*<  hands  of  the  enemy  :  for  my  part,  I  am  refolved  to  dif- 
*«  charge  my  duty  to  Caefar  and  the  commonv,^ealth."  Up- 
on thefe  words,  ne  leaps  into  the  fea,  and  advances  with  his 
Eagle  towards  the  Barbarians.  Emulation  and  (hame  cauf- 
ing  the  foldiers  to  forget  the  danger,  they  courageoufly  follow 
him,  and  begin  the  light.  But  their  refolution  could  not 
compel  the  Britons  to  give  ground  :  nay,  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  the  Romans,  conftrained  thus  to  fi:>ht  in  the  water  with- 
out keeping  their  ranks,  would  in  the  end  have  been  repulf- 
ed,  had  not  Cxfar  caufed  fome  armed  boats  to  ply  about. 
TbeBntons  with  recruits,  which  made  the  enemy  fall  back  a  little.  The 
•re  routed,  Romans  improving  this  advantage,  advance  with  all  poflible 
expedition,  and  getting  firm  footing,  prefs  the  Britons  fo  vi- 
goroufiy,  that  at  length  they  put  them  to  rout.  They  durft 
not  however  purfue  them,  becaufe  the  horfe  were  not  yec 
come  :  which,  Caefar  fays,  was  the  only  thing  that  hindered 
the  vidory  from  being  complete  '• 

g  The  time  ^f  Cz(ar*i  landing  in  day  and  hour  when  he  landed,  very  pro* 

Britain  is  thoi  known.    Hit  firft  ex-  bably;   be  fixed.     For  Catfar   having 

peditjon  was,  as  he  fays  hiipfeif,   in  mentioned  the   fourth  day  after  hit 

the  confulate  of  Pompey  and  CraiTus,  landing,  fays,  «  the  night  after  it  was 

that  is,  accotding  to  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  *'  foil  moon/*    Now  the  fumni*r  be- 

year  of  Rome  699.  But  ^guftus  died  ing  far  fpent,  this  full  moon  muft  have 

in  the  year  767,   that  is  fixty-eight  beenin  July  or  Augull.     But  the  fuU 

years  after  CKfar*8  defcent.  Upon  news  moon  of  luly  was  in  the  beginning  of 

of  Auguftys*s  death,  there  was  a  mu-  the  month,  and  of  the  two  full  moona 

tiny  in  the  Pannonian  army,  which  that  year  in  Auguft,  that  oh  ^\it  ift 

was  quieted  by  Drofus,  by  help  of  an  day  was  at  noon,  wherefore  it  muft  be 

eclipfe  of  the  moon.     Now  from  thii  the  other,  a  little  after  midnight  of  the 

eclipfe  it  is  certain  that  Auguftas  died  joth.    Hence  it  is  plain,  Caefar  landed 

'       Jatlie  14th  year  of  Chrifl,  confequent-  tuur  days  before,  on  the  26th  o(  Au- 

]y  Ccfar^s  firft  defcent,    which  was  guft,  about  five  in  the  afternoon.    See 

/iity^jghtyean  before,  muft  >e  in  the  Lowthorp^s  Abridgm.  PhiWf.  Traof« 


55tbyear  current  before  the  Chriftian    ▼oI..iii«  p.  4IZ« 
ipra.  Ajid  gs  the ypar,  io  may  tljc  very 
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The  Britons,  aftoniflicd  at  the  Roman  valour,  and  fear-  TheyiUeftr 
mg  a  more  obftinate  refiftance  would  but  cxpofc  them  to  pead*. 
greater  mifchiefs,  fct  Comius  at  liberty,  and  fent  him  back 
to  Caefar,  throwing  the  blame  of  his  ill  treatment  to  the  fury 
of  the  populace.     At  the  fame  time  ambafladors  are  difpatch- 
cd  to  fue  for  peace  and  offer  hoftages.  ^  Caefar  very  readily  C»{argrarti  • 
pardons  them,  on  condition  they  fend  him  a  certain  number  ?^"" 
of  hoftages.     Part  of  them  are  immediately  delivered,  with 
a  promife  of  fending  the  reft. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded  four  days  after  landing,  the  The  Ro- 
Britidi  troops  were  difmiffed,  and  fome  of  their  chief  men  "*?"»  ^^Jv 
came  to  Caefar   to   manage  the  concerns  of  their  nation,  {^"by***^ 
Mean  while,  the  fhips  that  were  tranfporting  the  Roman  horfe,  iioi^ 
putting  to  fea,  met  with  a  violent  ftorm,  which  forces  them 
back  into  the  ports  of  Gaul.     The  fame  ftorm  foils  likewife 
upon  Cscfar's  fleet  lying  in  the  road,  fome  whereof  are  dalhed 
in  pieces,   others  lofc  their  anchors,    cables,  and  rigging. 
And  what  added  to  the  misfortune,  the  fame  night  the  tide 
of  flood  rofe  fo  high  (as  is  ufual  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  a 
thing  then  unknown  to  the  Romans)  that  the  g^lies,  having 
been  drawn  afliore,  were  filled  with  water.     This  accident 
fhrew  the  Romans  into  great  confternation,  for  they  had 
not  bronght  with  them  wherewithal  to  repair  their  (battered 
veflels,  nor  an/  -quantity  of  provifions,    Csefar  having  all 
along  intended  to  winter  in  Gaul. 

The  Britons  that  were  with  Caefar  foon  perceived  his  want  TheBA»^ 
pf  provifions,  fliips,  and  Cavalry.     Befides,  it  was  eafy  to  l>reak  tbe 
guefs,  by  the  fmall  extent  of  their  camp,  that  the  number  of  "9- 
the  Romans  was  not  confiderable.     Having  made  thefe  ob^ 
fervations,  (hey  fteal  away  by  degrees,  and  reprefent  to  their 
^uiitrymen,  **  what  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  to  free 
*«  themfelves  from  fervitude :  how  the  Romans  were  few  in 
^5  number,  without  provifions  and  horfe ;  how  they  had  juft 
<*  loll  their  fliips,  and  with  them  all  hopes   of  retiring,* 
Upon  this  the  Britons  refolve  to  ufe  all  poffible  means  to  cut 
bff  the  Romans  provlQons,  and  amufe  them  till  winter  came 
on.    Caefar  guemng  their  intentions  by  what  had  happened 
to  him,  took  all  imaginable  cart  to  lay  in  as  great  a  ftock  of 
provifions  as  he  coulcl*  and  put  them  under  a  ftrong  guard 
within  the  camp.     Then  fending  to  Gaul  for  part  of  what  Ccfar  !•• 
he  had  occafxon  for  to  refit  his  fleet,  he  made  ufe  of  the  tim-  §*"•  *** 
ber  and  iron  of  the  broken  veffels  to  repair  the  reft.    The   ^^ 
ibldiers  lalxHired  with  fo  uncommon  a  diligence  (as  their 
fafety  was  at  fbke)  that  in  a  few  days  the  fleet  was  in  condi- 
tion to  fipl)  twelve  ibips  only  having  been  lofl. 

Mean 
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Thefevrfrth     Mean  while,  the  fevcnth  legion  being  fent  out  to  forage, 
^k^*by    ^^^^  ^^^  brought  to  Caefar,  that  a  cloud  of  duft  was  feen  to 
tbcBiitojjs,  rife  from  that  quarter.     He  fufpedted  immediately  what  was 
the  matter ;  and  talcing  with  him  two  cohorts  *  that  guarded 
the  camp,  ordered  the  reft  of  the  forces  to  follow  with  all  * 
expedition.    When  he  came  to  the  place,  he  found  the  legion 
furrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  over-powered  with  numbers. 
As  the  harveft  was  brought  in  every  where  elfe,  the  Britons 
did  not  queflion  but  the  Romans  would  come  and   forage 
who  obtain  there,  fo  lay  in  a  readincfs  to  fall  upon  them.     It  was  very 
fomcUvan-  cafv  to  put  foldiers  in  difordcr  that  bad  quitted  their  arms, 
^^  ana  were  difperTed  up  and  down  to  gather  the  corn.     They 

killed  fome  at  the  firft  onfeti  and  to  prevent  the  reft  from  cU 
caping,  began  to  furround  them  with  their  chariots.  Csfar 
came  very  feafonably  to  the  relief  of  the  legion,  and  faved 
them  from  being  all  taken  or  flain.  Having  brqught  them  off, 
he  ftood  fbme  time  in  order  of  battle  in  hght  of  the  enemy, 
but  at  length  retreated  to  his  camp,  not  deeming  it  proper  to 
engage,  unlefs  compelled  to  it. 
tbeBritont  The  Britons,  flufhed  with  this  fuccefs,  drew  together  z 
greater  body  of  troops,  with  a  refolution  to  attack  the  Ro- 
man camp.  Though  Cacfar  had  but  thirty  *  horfe  in  all,  he 
drew  up  his  men,  that  the  enemy  might  not  think  he  feared 
them.  They  attacked  him  as  he  forefaw.  But  inflead  of 
forcing  the  camp,  they  were  vigoroufly  repulfed  and  purfued 
for  feveral  miles.  The  Britons  were  (o  dilheartened  at  their 
lofs,  that  they  fent  the  fame  dav  ambailadors  to  Cxfar  to  fui 
for  peace.  The  pofture  of  C«far's  affairs  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  improve  his  victory,  becau(e  he  had  no  horfe  to  op* 
pofe  to  thofe  of  the  enemy.  This  confideration  induced  him 
to  conclude  a  treaty  widi  them,  whereby  they  were  bound  to 
deliver  a  greater  number  of  hoftages,  and  fend  them  to  Gaul, 
where  he  intended  to  go  as  foon  as  poiSble.  Though  the 
paftage  was  pot  lon^,  the  fear  of  expofing  his  fleet  to  another 
ftorm,  ifheftayed  till  the  equinox,  made  him  haften  his  de- 
parture ^t    The  Britons  negleding  to  fend  their  hoftages,  he 

puU 


attack  the 

Koman 

camp. 


fur  and  ob 
Uia  peace. 


Capfar  re- 
t»rnt  to 


h  It  was  tl^e  cuftom.of  tbe  Romans 
to  place  whole  cohorts  befdre  tht  gates 
of  the:r  camp.  Hence  our  Eogliih 
phrafe.  Court  or  Cohort  of  puard.  A 
cohort  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion, 
about  fix  bundled  mfn.  The  firft  or 
chifff  Qoborts  are  faid  to  eontain  ft>me« 
f  mes  above  a  chouland  men.     Brady, 

i  Brady  conje^ures,  afterHottomaS| 


tkat   30  is   put  by  miftake  for  30OW 
p^  5. 

k  The  equinox,  which  now  falJf 
upon  tlie  aid  of  September,  muft  jji 
Csfar^s  time  haveb«en  on  the  2  5th  of 
that  month.  (This  difletenc*  is  occa- 
fioned  by  our  reckoning  the  year  to  be 
about  eleven  minutes  more  than  it  really 
is.)  So  that  probably  Cxfar  left  thf 
iiland  ^bout  the  iQXh  of  September, 
about 


[ 
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puts  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  forms  the  defi(;n  of 
a  more  important  expedition  in  the  following  fpring.  A^ean 
while,  the  fenate  being  informed  of  Cacfar's  exploits  in  Bri- 
tain, a  proceffion  of  twenty  days  is  decreed  to  him,  though 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  were  of  little  confequence  to 
tl.c  commonwealth '. 

Caefar,  according  to  his  cuftom,  went  and  pafled  part  of  ^•^•,5^ 
the  winter  in  Italy,  leaving  orders  with  his  officers  to  repair  cond  exte- 
the  old,  and  build  fome  more  new  (hips.     When  he  had  re-  dition. 
ceived  advice  that  his  orders  were  executed,  he  came  to  Por-  ^^<»*-  ^^ 
tus  Itius  %  where  he  found  fix  hundred  fliips  ",  and  twenty- 
eight  gallies,  on  board  of  which  he  put  five  legions  and  two 
thoufand  horfe.     He  conduds  this  numerous  fleet  to  a  place  He  lands 
on  the  Britifli  coaft,  marked  by  him  the  fummer  before,  and  ^^^''^ 
lands  his  forces  without  oppofition.     For  the  Britons,  as  he  *^^**^ 
was  told  afterwards,  at  the  fight  of  fo  mighty  an  armament, 
thought  fit  to  retire  into  the  country,  behind  fome  hills, 
Csefar,  according  to  the  Roman  cuftom,  fortifies  his  camj^^ 
and  leaving  a  guard,  fets  out  in  the  night  in  queft  of  the  ene- 
my.   Having  marched  about  twelve  miles,  he  fees  them  pott- 
ed on  the  other  fide  of  a  river  %  to  oppofe  his  pailage.     As 

refolutc 


abovt  tweaty-five  dayi  after  his  land- 
ing, and,  as  he  fayi|  a  little  before  the 
egutnox. 

1  Csfar  had  no  great  catife  to  boaft 
of  this  his  firft  e;cpedition»  fince>  ac- 
cording to  Bcde,  be  loft  the  greateft 
part  of  his  fhips,  with  many  ef  his 
men,  and  all  his  horfe,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
Orofius  fays>  the  ihips  that  were  to 
bring  the  horfe  were  caft  "away  in'the 
ftorxn,  Tyr,  p." 30,  35.  About  three 
hundred  foldiers  that  were  in  two  of 
the  transports  not  being  able  to  reach 
the  £ame  port  with  the  reft,  were  upon 
their  landing  (ct  upon  by  the  Morini, 
bat  refcaed  by  a  party  of  horfe  fent  to 
theT  relief.  This  palTage  of  Caefar 
gives  fome  light  into  the  number  of 
men  in  a  legion.  Thefe  two  ihips  are 
exprefly  called  Onerariae,  or  Ships  of 
Burthen.  Now  if  thefe  two  held  three 
hundred,  the  whole  eighty  deiigned  for 
the  tranfportation  of  the  foot  of  two  le- 
gions, would, carry  twelve  thoufiind, 
and  confequently  there  were  about  fix 
thoofand  foot  in  a  legion.  And  to 
compute  the  number  of  horfe  belonging 
to  a  legion,  we  may  coofider  that  a 
tianfport,  fufficient  for  a  hundred  and 
fiuy  foot,  will  carry  between  forty  amd 
fif£>  horfe  ^  confequently;  the.cigbtecn 


tranfports  defigned  for  the  horie,  had 
about  eight  hundred  on  board,  and  it 
four  hundred  will  belong  to  each  le- 
gion. The  foot  then  in  a  legion  feems 
generally  to  haYe  been  about  fifteea 
times  as  many  as  the  horfe. 

m  'Boulogne,  fays  Tyrrel  and  Brady  ; 
about  Calais,  fays  Horfley.  Rowlands; 
in  his  Mona  Antique,  p.  24.  detives  it 
from  Porth-citha,  i.  c.  the  Utmoft,  or 
Furtheft  Paffage,  obfervingthat  Caefar 
only  latinized  the  ancient  Gauli/h  or 
British  names,  leaving  us  to  feek  their 
etymons,  not  in  the  Roman  but  in  the 
Britifli  language.  Horfley  obfervrs,  that 
Csfar  calls  the  paflage  the  fliorteft  and 
eafl'eft,  being  about  thirty  fniles.  Now 
by  an  accurate  furvey  the  diftance  ac 
Calais  from  land  to  land  is  twenty-fix 
Bnglifli  miles,  or  twenty^eight  and  .a 
half  Roman,  which  fliews  how  near 
Casfar  came  to  the  truth. 

n  Rapin  by  miftake  fays  fix-(core« 
o  This  river  could  not  be  the 
Thames,  that  being  too  diftant,  but 
the  Stoar,  So  that  the  battle  very* 
probably  fvas  fought  on  the  bunks  of 
the  Stour,  to  the  north  of  the  towo^ 
towards  Sturry  or  Fordwich.  The 
ftrong  place  to  which  tha  Britons  re^ 
treated  after  cbcir  defeat,  muft  have;, 
been 
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reiblute  as  they  feemed  at  firft,  they  could  not  witbftand  the 
furious  charge  of  the  Roman  horfe,  but  were  forced  at  length 
to  quit  their  poft.  They  retired  a  little  farther  into  a  wood, 
the  avenues  whereof  were  blocked  up  with  large  trees  laid 
acrofs  one  another,  and  which  feemed  to  be  fortified  in  fome 
former  war.  Though  it  appealed  yery  difficult  to  force  thefe 
intrenchments,  the  feventh  legion  however  performed  that 
fervtce,  and  obliged  the  Britons  to  betake  themfelves  to  flight. 
But  night  coming  on,  and  the  country  unknown,  Cxfar  for- 
bids allpurfuit. 

Next  day,  he  divides  his  army  into  three  bodies,  which 
march  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other  in  purfuit  of  the  ene- 
my. During  the  march,  he  received  the  melancholy  news 
that  his  fleet  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  a  violent  ftorm, 
moft  of  the  fhips  being  daibed  in  pieces  or  driven  aibore. 
As  this  accident  might  be  attended  with  ill  confequences,  he 
refolved  to  haftea  back  to  the  fea-fide.  Here  he  finds  forty 
of  his  (hips  deftroyed,  and  the  reft  fo  damaged  that  they  were 
hardly  repairable.  However,  neceffity  compelling  him  to  go 
about  it  without  lofs  of  time,  he  fets  all  the  carpenters  in  the 
fleet  and  armyto  work,  fending  for  others  at  the  fame  time 
from  Gaul.  To  prevent  the  like  misfortune  again,  as  foon 
as  the  fhips  are  refitted,  he  employs  his  foldiers  night  and 
day,  to  draw  them  by  ftrength  of  arms  into  the  midlc  of  the 
camp.  This  work,  notwithftanding  the  difficulty  of  it,  was 
finifhed  in  ten  days  ^  Mean  while,  he  writes  to  Labienus, 
his  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  to  build  more  fhips,  and  fend  them 
over  when  ready.  ^  Then  leaving  a  fufEcient  force  to  guard 
the  camp,  he  refumes  the  defign  interrupted  by  the  misfor- 
tune befallen  his  fleet. 

He  had  not  marched  far,  before  he  was  informed  that  the 
enemies  forces  were  much  increafed,  under  the  conduct  of 
CafTibelanus  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  whofe  kingdom  lay 
beyond  the  Thames,  about  eighty  miles  from  the  fea  \  This 


been  Darovemum,  or  Canterbvrv» 
(twelve  miles  from  the  place  of  C»far*s 
landing)  which  was  taken  (and  poffi- 
bly  kept  tili  Cgefar*t  retorn)  by  the  fe- 
venth legion.  This  might  afterwards 
be  converted  by  the  Ron^ansintoa  fta- 
tion,  as  they  treated  fevcral  other 
towns  of  the  Britona,  as  Camelodu- 
^onum,  Vora'amiom,  Ifurinm,  and 
others,  the  capital  town«  of  feveral 
dares.     Horfley,  p.  14. 

p  Upon  the  (bote  abmit  Deal,  San- 
don,  and  Wolmer,  are  a  lofig  range  of 
teapi  of  earth,  where  Camdca  tluoks 


this  fkip-camp  was,  which,  he  fays, 
by  the  people  thereabouts  was  cal.ed 
Rome*s  Work. 

q  Raptn  by  miftake  fays  twenty. 
Caefar'i  words  are,  **  a  mari  circiter 
'*  miliia  paiTuum  o£togtnta.'*  The 
borders  of  CaiTibelanus^t  territories  ex- 
tended to  the  Thames  in  Surry,  over- 
ag^inft  Oatelands,  which  lies  eighty 
miles  from  the  eaft  ihorc  of  Kent,  where 
Carfjr  landed.  The  Trinobantes  inha* 
bited  Bflcx  with  part  of  Hcrtfordibin-, 
Vcrulam  being  the  chief  town  of  their 
kingdoin. 

prince 
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princcliad  hitherto  wtged  continual  wars  with  his  neighbours ; 
but  upon  the  Romans  approach,  they  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  him,  and  chofen  him  commancler  in  chief.    Whilft  the 
Roman  army  was  on  the  march,  they  found  themfelves  at* 
tacked  on  a  fudden  by  the  Britifh  horfe  and  chariots.     But 
this  attack,  though  vigorous,  was  repulfed  with  great  lofs  on  He  is  re* 
their  fide.     Neverthelefs,  they  were  not  diflieartcned.     Some  P******* 
days  after,  whilft  the  Romans  were  employed  about  their  in-  Another 
trcnchments,  a  body  of  their  troops,  that  lay  concealed  in  ^''"^^ 
the  neighbouring  woods,  fell  furioufly  upon  thofe  that  guard-  Britonsharc 
ed  the  camp,  and  put  them  into  great  diforder.    Caefar  feeing  the  adva* 
this,  immediately  fends  two  cohorts  to  their  affiftance,  who  ^"S*- 
-furprized  at  the  Britifli  manner  of  fighting,  are  routed  at  the 
firft  charge.     Quintus  Laberius  Durus,  a  tribune,  was  flain 
in  the  action.    As  this  battle  was  fought  in  fight  of  the  camp, 
CxCzr  faw  plainly  the  great  diladvantage  the  Romans,  en* 
cumbered  with  their  heavy  armour,  lay  under,  againft  fwift 
and  light  armed  enemies  that  engaged  in  fmall  parties,  only, 
with  a  body  of  referve  in  their  rear,  from  whence  they  were 
continually  recruited.    The  Roman  hoffe  were  no  lefs  em* 
barrafled  than  the  foot.    As  the  Britons  frequently  counter- 
feited a  retreat,  the  horfemen  detached  to  purfue  them,  were 
immediately  cut  in  pieces ;  fo  that  it  was  equally  dangerous 
to  purfue  the  enemy  or  to  retire.     The  confufed  manner  of 
Csefar's  relating  this  afiatr,  is  a  dear  evidence  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  worfted,  though  he  does  not  fay  it  in  fo  many 
words.     Befides,  the  reafons  he  alledges  to  excufe  his  ill  fuc- 
ce(s  are  very  weak ;  or  if  they  are  of  any  weieht,  whence  is 
it  that  he  did  not  meet  with  the  fame  difficulties  in  fo  many 
other  aSions,  wherein  he  pretends  the  Britons  were  routed 
horfe  and  foot  ? 

On  the  morrow,  the  Britons  pofted  themfelves  on  fome  hills  Another 
within  fight  of  the  Roman  camp.     As  they  appeared  to  be  c"n<li^» 
but  few  in  number,  it  was  thought  they  had  no  defign  to  en-  Briton" arc 
gage  a  fecond  time.    Mean  while,  Cxfar  fending  out  all  the  defeAtea. 
horfe  to  forage,  with  three  legions  to  guard  them,  the  liritons 
fall  with  great  fury  upon  the  foragers,  who  were  defended  by 
their  guard.     The  rdiftance  made  by  the  legions  giving  Cse- 
fiir  time  to  advance  with  the  reft  of  the  army,  a  great  battle 
enfued,  wherein  the  Britons  were  entirely  defeated. 

After  this  victory,  Cae(ar  marches  towards  the  Thames,  Carfar  paflet 
with  intent  to  penetrate  into  Caflibelanus's  dominions.   When  ?^*^ J^'**"" 
he  comes  to  the  river,  at  a  very^difficult  ford,  he  kes  the  ene-  [jJc*cnemy, 
my  drawn  i^^  on  the  oppofite  fide.    Befides  their  great  num- 
bers,  they  had  fortified  that  part  of  the  river  with  fharp 

flakes, 
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fiakes  %  driven  fo  deep  that  fome  of  them  did  not  appear 
above  the  water,  as  deferters  faid  afterwards.  Notwithiland-^ 
ing  thefe  obflades^  Csefar  refolves  to  attack  them,  and  orders 
the  horfe  to  ride  in,  and  the  foot  to  follow,  the  foldiers  being 
fcarce  able  to  hold  their  hands  above  water  to  carry  their 
arms.  The  attack  was  made  with  fuch  refohition,  that  the 
Britons  at  length  were  forced  to  quit  their  poft  and  leave  the 
Romans  a  free  pafiage*.  Caffibelanus  finding  he  could  not 
hinder  Csefar's  paffing  the  Thames,  difmiiles  his*  army,  re-4 
ferving  only  four  thoufand  ^hariots,.with  which  he  harrafles 
the  Romans,  and  endeavours  to  cut  them  fhort  of  proviiionsy 
by  carrying  off  all  the  corn  and  cattle  that  lie  in  their  rout^ 
The  Romans  were  great  fufferers  in  this  march  ;  for  they  did 
not  dare  to  make  the  leaft  excurfions  in  fearch  of  proviiions, 
for  fear  of  Tallies  from  the  woods  and  by-places. 
Tllfr  Trino*  Mean  while,  the  Trinobantes,  upon  Csfar's  approaching* 
bantes  fub-  their  country,  fend  deputies  to  him  to  fue  for  peace,  praying 
■uttoCafar,  him  withal  to  take  into  his  protedion  Mandubratius  their 
king,  who  fled  into  Gaul  upon  Caffibelanus's  murdering  his 
father  Immanuentius,  and  depriving  him  of  his  dominions^ 
Casfar  promifes  to  fend  back  Mandubratius,  if  they,  will  fup« 
ply  him  with  provifions,  and  deliver  forty  hoftages,  to  which* 
they  immediately  agree.  Several  other  dates  following  the 
example  of  the  Trinobantes,  Caefar  found  himfelf  in  oonditionf 
to  attack  the  capital  of  Caflibelanus,  where  the  country  peopled 
were  retired  with  their  flocks  and  herds  ^  What  the  Britonv 
called  a  city,  was  only  a  wood  fenced  with  a  ditch  to  defend 
iHio  t»k€»  them  againft  the  incurfions  of  their  enemies.  Though  thi« 
»?i^Wcf  infrenchmcnt  feemed  very  ftrong,  Cacfar  ordered  it  to  be 
city.  fiormed  &>  brifldy  at  two  difl^rent  places,  that  the  Britons, 

not  being  able  to  ftand  the  aflault,  fled  out  at  one  of  their* 
avenues,  but  not  without  great  numbers  flain  and  taken,  and 
leaving  behind  them  abundance  of  cattle. 

r  Tke  flakes  *are  juft  above  Walton  fenced  with  irpn,  with  a  wooden  tower 
In  Snny,  and  the  meadow  facing  them  -  on  his  back,  full  of  men,  to  be  forced 
is  called  Coway.  They  are  even  now  into  the  river  ;  the  fight  of  which 
to  be  feen  at  low- water ;  and  one  of  monfhous  creature,  that  looked  like  ft 
them  was  pulled  out  of  the  Thames,  a  walking  battery,  did  not  a  littie  con- 
lew  yean  ago^  but  with  great  difficul-  tribute  to  frighten  the  Britons  trom  the 
ty  ;  they  are  of  oak,  and  though  they  oppofite  fhcrc.  Polyznus  Stratag. 
have  lain  fo  long  in  the  water,  are  as  lib.  viii.  ' 
Iiard  as  Bra2)l>  and  as  black  as  jet.  t  Thisisfuppofcdtobe  Verulamiom, 
At  Sheppcrton  they  have  feveral  knife*  or  the  prefent  St.  Albans.  It  is  certain  • 
handles  made  of  them.  See  Camden,  London  was  not  fo  confiderable  in  Cae' 
p.  155.  Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  Tyrrel,  far's  time  as  Vcrulamium,  this  laflap* 
p.  34.  peariog  to  have  been  otore  antieni,  and 

s  Oefar  does  not  mention  a  flrata-  was  a  Municipium  or  colonyi  when , 

gem  be  is  faid  to  make  ufe  of  upon  this  London  was  uo(« 
ocrafion.*  He  caufed  an  elephant  well 

Whilft 
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WhilftCsefar  was  advancing  into  the  enemies  countiy,  FoufKentift 
the  KentifliOTen  inhabiting  on  the  fouth  coaft  over-againft  tb"  Romwi 
Gaul,  drew  their  forces  together,  with  defign  to  cut  off  the  camp. 
Romans  that  were  left  to  guard  their  (hips.    As  foon  as  they 
were  ready,  they  marched  under  the  conduft  of  four  kings, 
namely,  Cingetorix,  Carvilius,  Taximagulus,  and  Segonax,  Theyatcre. 
and  furioufly  attacked  the  Roman  camp;  but  after  a  'o^g^^f^^^*^ 
and  obftinate  fight  were  repulfed,  and  king  Cingetorix  taken  prifo^er. 
prifoner. 

After  fo  frequent  defeats,  CaffibelanuS,  confidering  that  ^»^«JjJ!^«^ 
moft  of  his  kingdom  was  now  in  fubjeSion  to  the  Romans, 
and  feveral  neighbouring  ftates  had  made,  or,were  ready  to 
make  their  fubmiffion,  treats  with  them  likewife,  by  the  me-  and  obtaiot 
diation  of  Comius.     He  eafily  obtains  a  peace,  Cacfar*s  rcfo-*^* 
lution  to  return  to  Gaul  not  permitting  him  to  purfue  his 
conquefts  in  Britain.     Befides,  he  confidered  that  the  wea- 
ther beginning  to  grow  bad,  would  help  Caffibelanus  to  de- 
fend himfelf  the  reft  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  the  whole 
cnfuing  winter.   By  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  the  Britons  '^^^^^^  '"• 
arc  annually  to  pay  the  Romans  a  certain  tribute;  Caffibe- UJ^^g^^^^^^ 
lanus  is  to  deliver  fuch  a  number  of  hoftages,  and  leaveMan-       ' 
dubratius  in  quiet  poflcffion  of  his  dominions  ".  Though  Cse- 
far  had  fcarce  fhips  enough  to  tranfport  his  army,  he  chofe 
rather  to  ftow  his  men  on  board  what  veffels  he  had,  than 
run  the  hazard  of  being  furprized  by  the  autumnal  equinox* 
He  embarked  them  therefore  in  the  beft  manner  he  could, 
and  receiving  the  hoftages,  puts  to  fea,  and  fafely  arrives  in 
Gaul  \ 

This  is  the  account  given  by  that  great  general  of  his  two  R«m*fl"  ©» 
expeditions   into  Britain.     And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  ^„"of  wi 
though  out  of  an  affefted  modefty,  he  refrains  from  all  com-  two  «pedi* 
mendations  of  himfelf,  yet  by  the  bare  recital  of  his  aftions,  tion«- 
he  gives  himfelf  the  higheft  praifes.     For  to  make  a  defceiit 
with  two  legions  only,  in  an  enemy's  country,  in  fight  of  an 
army  formidable  for  number,  bravery,  and  way  of  fighting  j 
to  force  enemies  intrenched  on  the  fide  of  a  river,  and  what 
is  more  wonderful,  to  pafs  the  Thames  at  a  ford  guarded 
by  a  numerous  army,  ftuck  full  of  fliarp  ftakes,  and  withal 
fo  deep  as  to  take  the  foldiers  up  to  their  chins ;  thcfe,  I  fay, 

n  Oeoffrey  of  Monmouth  Tays,  Man-  cond  expedition  wai  in  May»  and  that 

dobMtiuswaa,  not  reft  ored  to  hit  kingr  he  returned  to  Gaol  about  the  middle 

dom,  but  leaving  Britain,  betook  him-  of  September.    For  in  a  letter  to  Cicero> 

leif  again  to  Caefar>  an*^  attended  him  to  from  Brirain,  dated  September  l,   Cz- 

Rome.     Caffibelanus  reigned  ten  yeart  far  fays,  ^*  He  was  come  to  the  fca-fide 

alter  Csfar's  departure.  *<  in  order  to  embark/* 

^  It  is  conje^ured  that  Cxfar*)  fe- 

Vot.  I.   ■  D  are 
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tr5  aftions  that  fufficiently  fpeak  their  own  praifc,  and  heed 
no  amplification.  And  if  Caefar  in  penning  his  own  hiflory, 
is  charged  with  turning  every  thing  to  his  advantage,  this 
imputation  feems  to  be  no  where  more  juftiy  caft  upon  him 
than  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Indeed  onccannot  read  the  parti- 
culars of  his  two  Britifh  expeditions,  without  being  fenfible 
that  fomething  is  wanting,  and  what  is  pafTed  over  in  filence 
was  not  to  his  honour.  I  forbear  to  infift  upon  the  great 
difficulty  of  knowinewhere  the  ford  h?  mentions  could  be, 
fmce  in  the  very  place  where  he  is  thought  to  pafs  the 
.Thames,  there  is  no  lefs  than  fix  foot  water.  But  what  I 
have  been  faying  will  appear  ilill  more  evident,  if  wecond- 
der  Caefar's  defign  in  attacking  the  Britons,  and  the  ifliie 
thereof.  He  fails  from  Gaul  with  a  refolutidn  to  conquer 
.  Great  Britain^  and  reduce  the  whole  ifland  to  a  Roman  pro- 
.  vince.  This  is  what  Dion  Caflius  pofitively  aflerts*  He 
every  where  gets  the  better  of  the  Britons.  He  pafTes  the- 
Thames  in  fpite  of  all  obftacles.  Caflibelanus,  vanquiflied 
and  routed,  difbands  his  forces,  not  believing  himfelf  able  to 
ftand  againft  him.  Caefar  becomes  mafter  of  his  capital,  and 
the  Britons  fubmit  and  fue  for  peace.  With  all  thefe  ad- 
.  vantages  he  is  contented  to  impofe  an  eafy  tribute  on  Caf- 
.fibelanus,  and  without  fortifying  any  one  place,  or  leaving 
any  troops  in  the  ifland,  drops  his  firft  defign,  fatisfied  with 
reiioring  Mandubratius,  as  if  the  war  had  been  undertaken 
folely  for  his  fake.  Does  not  this  fliew  that  he  was  forced 
to  be  fatisfied  with  fo  inconflderable  an  advantage  ?  Lucan'a 
teftimony  is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  matter,  who  taxes 
him  plainly  with  turning  his  back  to  the  Britons  ^.  Though 
Lucan  was  no  friend  to  him,  he  would  not  however  have 
ventured  to  upbraid  him  with  running  away,  without  fome 
ground.  Dion  Caffius  fays,  that  in  a  battle  the  Britons  utterly 
routed  the  Roman  infantry,  but  were  afterwards  put  in  di^> 
order  by  the  cavalry  y.  Horace  and  Tibullus  intimate  in  fc- 
veral  places  of  their  works,  that  in  their  days  the  Britons 
were  not  confuJered  as  a  conquered  nation  ^  All  which 
evidently  (hews  that  the  fame  acquired  by  Caefar  in  thefe  two 

s  Tettira  quaefidt  oftendit  terga  BriUnnis.  Lucan. 

y  H«  (ay«.«lfcwhere,  fpeaking  of  the    «•  vrvitiAg  to  m  potpoTe,  -would,  like 
Britons   yihen   purfoed    by    Flautius,    «'  Tuliui  Cmfu,  retiic  without  cffe^ 
*  1  hey  J9e4  into  marflies  and  woodi>,     *'  ing  any  thiag.*' 
.  *  in  hopei  the  Romans,    tired  with 

*        Inti^t  avt  Britannnt  ut  defcenderet 

Sacra  catenatut  viL  Hor.  Ep.  d.  »iii.  7.    Rapin. 

Te  manet  invi£hu  Romano  marte  Brtunnus.  Tibul.  lib.  ir. 

expeditions 
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'  expeditions  came  far  (hort  of  the  idea  he  would  give  of  ft  in 
his  Commentaries.  But  however  this  be,  moft  certainly  the 
commonwealth  reaped  no  great  benefit  by  them ;  which 
•  doubtlcfs  was  thereafon  of  Tacitus  liaying,  "  Caefar  rather  Vit.Agn^- 
**  (bowed  the  Romans  the  way  t<$  Britain,  than  put  them  in 
"  poffeiBon  of  it.'* 

After  Casfar's  death,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  fovereign  Awgvstit* 
of  that  commonwealth  whereof  he  was  born  a  fubjeft,  the  fafaViwkT' 
'  empire  was  fo  torn  with  civil  wars  that  it  was  not  poffible  him. 
'  for  the  Romans  to  think  of  Britain.     So  the  tribute  was  not 
paid,  nor  perhaps  demanded  for  twenty  years.     But  when,  Dion  Carras 
•after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mark  Antony,  Auguftus  was |?)!« «^"« «• 
firmly  fettled  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  empire,  he  undertakes  "* 
to  compel  the  Britons  to  ftand  to  their  agreement  with  his 
predecedbr,  and  to  that  end  advances  as  far  as  Gaul  twice, 
in  order  for  Britain  ',  but  is  prevented  the  fit  ft  time  by  a  re- 
volt in  Pannonia,  and  the  fecond  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
Britons,  who  fent  ambafladors  to  fue  for  peace,  which  he 
very  readily  grants.    Britain,  confidered  then  as  a  wild  aucul- 
tivated  couniry,  did  not  feem  to  him  worth  the  pains  of 
conquering.    Befides,  he  was  determined  not  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  the  empire,  wifely  confidering  that  a  ftate,  like  a 
ihip,  cannot  be  managed  when  too  vaft  and  unweildy:  yet 
as  the  Britons  negleded  to  perform  their  promife,  he  refolves 
in  good  earneft  to  go  and  fubdue  them :  but  hearing  of  his 
defign,  they  find  means  to  appeafe  him.     Tenuantius,  fuc- 
ceffor  of  CaiEbelanus,  fends  the  fame  emperor  rich  prefents, 
which  were  laid  up  in  the  capitoL     Cunobelinus  his  fuccef- 
for,  following   his  example,  keeps  fair  with  the  Romans :  S^^^"* 
nayj  he  orders  money  to  be  coined,  fome  pieces  of  which 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  with  the 
five  firft  letters  of  his  name,  C.  U.  N.  O.  B.  or  C.  A.M. 
the  three  firft  of  Camelodunum,  his  capital  city,  on  one  fide, 
and  on  the  reverfe  a  man  fitting  and  coining  money,  with 
thefe  le'tters,  T.  A.  S.  C.  I.  A.  by  which  antiquaries  under- 
ftand  that  this  money  was  defigned  for  the  payment  of  the 
tribute  •*• 

•  Setves  ittiniffl  Csfareni  In  oltimos  orbia  Br'tanoos.   'Hor.  lib.  iii.  35.    Rap. 

^  The  ptymeqttof  the  Britons  vrtre  da.  which  10  Britifli  (fayt David  Powel) 

ttfoali^  made  in  ^eccs  of  hnh  and  iron  fignifies  a  Tribute  Peony,  perhaps  from 

xings,  and  probably  this  coin  Aataped  the  Latin  1  axatio.     Fof  the   Britona 

by   Cunobelin    was    for  tribute  oniy,  do  not  ufe  the  letter  X.     Brad,  jf,  it» 

which  the  Romans  exa6^ed  in  gold  and  Tyr.  p.  37.    Camden^  p*  109. 
filrcTi  at  aaijr  •ppear  by  the  word  Taf- 
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TxBiiiwi,  Tiberius,  fucceflbr  of  Auguftus,  neglcfted  Britain  sis. a 
tSn!^  ^''  country  of  little  confequencc,  it  being  unknown  to  him.  Sa- 
Tacit.  Ann.  tisficd  with  the  rcfpefl:  fliown  him  by  the  Britons  in  fending 
lib.  xi.  back  fomc  of  Gcrmanicus's  foldiers  that  were  fliipwrecked  on 
their  coaft,  he  left  them'  to  enjoy  their  liberty. 
40.  Caligula,  his  fucceflbr,  would  not  doubtlefs  have  turned 

Caligula  his  eyes  towards  Britain,  if  he  had  not  by  a  Briton  himfelf 
'lo!s"xpe"di-''^^"  drawn  into  the  projeft  of  conquering  the  ifland.     A<J- 
tiftn  againft  minius,  fon.  of  Cunobelinus,  incurring  his  father's  difplea- 
t>c  Britons,  fure^  and  flying  to  Rome  for  protedion,  finds  means  to  per- 
Dion  Caff,  ^^^^^  the   cmperor  that  nothing  was.  more  cafy   than  this 
^.         '   conqueft.     Caligula,  whofe  folly  is  well  known,  imagines, 
upon  what  the  young  prince  tells  him,  that  the  fight  of  him 
is  fuflicient  to  fubdue  the  Britons.     Full  of  this  notion,  he 
'  advances  in  perfon  to  the  coaft  of  Belgic  Gaul,  where  he  had 
ordered  his  army  to  march.    But  being  told,  as  he  was  em- 
barking his  men,  thafi  the  Britons  ftood  ready  to  receive  him 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  water,  his  warlike  ardour  cooled, 
and  he  defifted  iVom  anenterprize  which  began  to  appear  too 
hazardous.     However,  as  he  was  led  by  his  caprice  to  the 
nioft  extravagant  adions,  he  went  on  board  a  galley,  order- 
ing the  people  to  row  with  all  fpeed  towards  Britain,  as  if 
he  intended  to  have  alone  the  glory  of  conquering  the  ifland* 
But  prefently  after,  he  is  feen  to  return  back  as  faft  as  he 
went  off.     As  foon  as  he  lands,  he  harangues  his  troops,  as 
If  he  were  going  to  employ  them  in  fome  in^portant  expedi- 
tion.    Having  ended  his  fpeech,  a  charge  is  founded  juft  as 
if  the  enemy  were  in  view.     Upon  which  the  whole  army» 
purfuant  to  an  order  given  to  the  principal  officers^  fall  to 
gathering  of  cockle  fccUs  in  their  helmets.     The  emperor 
plcafed  with  the  alacrity  of  his  foldiers  on  this  occafion,  li- 
berally rewards  them,  and  fends  letters  to  Rome  of  his  fuc- 
cefs,  wifliing  the  fenate  to  decree  him  a  triumph.  But  being 
informed  the  fenate  made  fome  difficulty  to  comply  with  his 
order,  he  refolves  to  put  all  the  fenators  to  death.   He  would 
doubtlefs  have  executed  his  barbarous  purpofe,  had  he  not 
'  been  deprived  of  the  power  with  his  li/c^  by  a  confpiracy  foon 

after  formed  againft  him. 

Af^er  Julius  Caefar's  (econd  invafion,  to  which  fome  very 
improperly  give  the  name  of  conqueft,  the  Britons  preferved 
their  liberty  above  ninety  years,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
four  firft  emperors ;  their  fubjeftion  to  the  Romans  not  com- 
mencing till  the  time  of  Claudius.  The  occafion  of  that 
emperor's  undertaking  the  conqueft  of  Britain,^  and  the 
caufe  of  the  Britons  lofing  their  liberty,  was  this: 

Cunobelinus 
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'  Cunobclinus  leaves  two  fons,Togodumnus  and  Caraftacus,       42* 
who  both  fucceeded  him :  but  whether  they  reigned  jointly  Cla^ud^u* 
ot  feparatcly,  or  whether  one  was  fuperior  to  the  other,  is  ^jj^^^jj^jj^f 
unknown.     In  their  reign  it  happens  that  one  Bericus  *,  be-  conquering 
ing  forced  to  depart  thz  kingdom  for  endeavouring  to  raife  a  ^jj^^^jl^^^^  ^^^ 
fedition,  flies  for  refuge  to  Claudius  the  emperor  at  Rome,  sue'ton.'ia' 
His  extreme  defirc  of  being  revenged  of  the  two  kings  his  fo-  ciaudio. 
vcrcigns  infpiring  him  with  a  dcfign  to  betray  his  country  to  "P«  "7- 
the  Romans,  he  frequently  talks  to  the  emperor  of  the  ccn- 

Jueft  of  Britain  as  of  a  thing  very  ealy  to  be  accompliflied. 
\j  his  defcription  of  the  ifland  and  poftureof  the  Britifli  af- 
fairs, he  intimates  to  him  that  he  would  meet  with  little  or 
no  oppofition.     The  emperor  giving  credit  to  what  he  fays, 
refolvcs  to  acquire  fame  by  an  entcrprize  feemingly  difficult, 
but,  according  to  the  BritiQi  lord's  account,  very  prafticable* 
Having  taking  this  refolution,  he  gives  the  ambafladors  of  the 
two  Britifli  kings  a  very  ill  reception,  who  are  fent  to  demand 
the  fugitive  Bericus,  refufing  to  deliver  up  one  whom  he  in- 
tends to  make  his  chief  inftrument  in  the  execution  of  his 
projed.     Shortly  after,  he  himfelf  fends  to  the  Britons,  and 
demands  the  tribute  due  to  the  empire  ;   but  finds  them  not 
at  ail  ready  to  give  him  fatisfaftion.     Befides  that  this  tri-        ,    , 
bute  was  never  regularly  paid,  the  haughty  treatment  they 
had  juft  met  with  in  the  perfons  of  their  ambafladors,  by  no 
means   difpofed     them    to  pay   hini   any  great  deference. 
They  rcfufe  therefore,  and  very  juftly,  as  they  think,  to  pay 
the  tribute,  and  moreover  prohibit  all  commerce  with  the 
Romans.  As  Claudius  wanted  only  a  pretence  for  the  war, 
he  was  not  forry  they  afforded  him  fo  pi aufible  a  one.  Shortly 
after  he  orders  Plautius  to  begin  the  expedition,  whilft  he  is  , 
preparing  to  follow  when  there  fliould  be  occafion.     Plautius  pj^^jji^j/j^ 
accordingly  draws  sn  army  together  in  Gaul,  and  advances  fent  thither 
to  the  fea-fide.  But  when  the  foldiers,  came  to  embark,  they  ^^^"^  " 
rcfufed  to  obey  him,  declaring,  **  They  will  not  make  wac^  mitmy 
*•  out  of  the  compafs  of  the  world.*'     The  emperor  hearing  in  the  ftimy. 
of  this  mutiny,  fends  Narciflus  his  freed  man  to  appeafe  it. 
Narcifius,  though  a  great  favourite' with  his  matter,  when  he 
would  have   harangued  the  troops,  could  not^  prevail  with 
them,  tohear  him  ;    the  moment  he  opened  his  mouth,  the 
foldiers  cried  out,"  loSaturnalia  !  "  alluding  tothecuftom, 
during  that  fe aft,  of  the  flaves  taking  the  place  and  habit  of 
their  matters.   'However,  the  mutiny  went  no  farther.     The*  "  wcaf- 
foldiers  fuddenly  altering  their  refolution,  of  their  own  accord 

c  Thii    Bericn*    wm     perhaps    the    lin,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  or  one  of 
ftmc  with  Adxmnius.   fon  of  Cuoobe-    thefogitivet  that  accompanied  bim: 
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obey  tlie  orders  of  their  general,  who  immediately  puts  them 
on  board,  whilft  they  are  in  the  mind.     He  fails  from  three, 
ports,  in  order  to  land  at  three  different  places  i  but  tbi3 
precaution  was  needlefs.     The  Britons,  informed  of  the  mu* 
tiny  in  the  Roman  army,,  and  not  expelling  fo  fudden  an  al« 
teration,  negle^l  to  prepare  to  oppofe  their  landing  ;  fo  the 
'    Roman  general  lands  his  forces  without  any  refiftance*    He 
was  very  defirous  to  come  to  a  battle  at  his  arrival ;  but  the. 
Britons  were  refolved  to  avoid  it,  and  keep  themfelves  in  fe* 
parate  parties,  behind  their  morafles,  or  on  their  hills.  |Tbeir  ^ 
aim  was  to  make  the  Romans  lofe  time,  in  expe<9ation  that 
Plautius,  after  the  example  of  Julius  Csfar,  would  go  and 
winter  in  Gaul.     This  refolution  gave  the  Roman  general  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  being  forced  to  hunt  after  enemies  dif- 
.         perfed  in  feveral  places,  whom  he  could,  as  he  flattered  him- 
featothetwo^^'f*  eafily  vanquifli  at  once,  were  it  but  in  his  power  to 
BntiOi  prin-  bring  them  to  a  general  battle.    In  fpite  of  thefe  difficulties, 
cMOMa/ierhe  finds  mcans  to  attack Caraflacus  feparately,  and  entirely 
routing  him,  gpes  in  queft  of  Togodumnus,  and  obtains  the 
like  vidlory  over  him.     The  Britons^  purfuant  to  their  firfl: 
defign,  retire  beyond  a  river,  where  they  encamp  in  a  carele(s 
manner,  imagining   the  Romans  could  not  pals  without  a 
bridge.     But  Plautius  had,  in  his  army,  fome  German  fol- 
diers  that  were  ufed  to  fwim  the  ftrongeft  currents.     Thefe 
He  pifTes  a  foldiers,  though  few  in  number,  fwimming  the  river  In  their 
river  in  fight  arms,  fo  aflonifli  the  Britons  that  they  quit  their  poft,  and 
♦/thcencmy  fg^j^g  ^^  ^  greater  diftance  *.   The  Roman  general  improving 
this  advantage,  fends  over  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  un-* 
der  the  command  of  Vefpafian,   and  his  brother  Sabinua* 
Thefe  two  brave  leaders  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  en- 
gage them  and  put  them  to  flight.     The  Britons  however 
TlieB.itoni  ^^^  "^^  difcouraged.    Next  day  they  attacked  a  Roman  de- 
attack  the    tachment  commanded  by  Sidius  Gseta,  fo  vigoroufly  that  the 
RomanMnd  Romans  wrere  immediately  put  in  diforder ;  their  commander 

pat  them  m*.rir'  «  •      /•'  f  a    t 

diiordcr,  but  nimielt  was  engaged  m  fuch  a  manner  amongit  the  enemies, 
are  defeated  that  he  was  thought  to  be  dead  or  taken.  But  the  fcale  was 
at  iail.  fQQ„  turned  againft  the  Britons :  Gaeta  happily  efcaping  out  of 
their  hands,  heads  his  troops  again,  and  charges  the  Britons, 
now  fure  of  vi£lory,  fo  brifkly,  that  after  an  obflinate  fight,- 
he  compels  them  at  laft  to  take  to  flight.  This  aflTair  was  fo 
well  managed,  andjGxta  acquired  fo  great  reputation  on  this 
€Ccafion,  that  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  granted  him  by 

*  This  river  »  fuppofed  to  be  the    the  bofdcn  of  the  Silures.    Horfley, 
Severn,    antf  eonfeqacntly   this  bttti*    p.  30. 
vfit  fooght  oa  the  weft    iida»    upon 

the 
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the  fenate^diough  he  bad  never  been  conful.  The  Vanquiflied  They  retire 
Britons  retire  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  be-  5,^**°**  '•*- 
ing  perfeftly  acquainted  with  the  fordable  parts  of  the  river, 
croiTed  over  with  eafe,  whilft  the  Romans  following  them  at 
a  diftance,  fall  into  the  bogs  and  morafTes,  from  whence  they 
very  hardly  difentangle  themfelves.     At  laft,  this  Germans  Plantius 
lightii'g  upon  a  ford,  and  the  reft  of  the  army  paffing  over^j^«»  f^e 
a  bridge  a  little  higher  up,  the  Britons  are  furrcundeaon  all  pjjjj"*^]^ 
fides,   and  great  flaughter  made  of  them  ^  lib.  ix. 

Plautius  thought  it  now  time  to  fend  to  the  emperor  to  come      ^.^. 
and  reap  the  honpjir  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war.     Claudius  He  fends  to 
having  every  thine  ready,  fets  out  immediately,  and  embark-^***  emperor 
ing  at  Ultium,  arrives  in  a  fewHlays  at  Marfeilles.     ThenBrinin. 
purfuing  his  journey  by  land,  he  re-imbarks  at  Bologne  ^^ 
to  go  and  head  his  army  on  the  other  Hde  of  the  Thames. 
Whilft  the  emperor  was  on  his  way,  Plautius  had  it  in  his 

Eower  to  attack  the  Britons,  who,  deceived  by  his  fecming 
ackwardnefs,  refumed  their  courage,  fancying  it  proceeded 
from  his  fear.     But  Plautius  took  care  not  to  rob  his  mafter 
of  the  honour  of  a  victory  he  thought  himfelf  fure  of.  As  foon  Claudius  ar- 
as  Claudius  arrives,  he  heads   his  troops,  approaches  the  "ves,and de- 
Britons,  and  forcing  them  to  come  to  a  battle,  entirely  routs  ^J^^^^^^* 
them.     After  this  vidory,  he  advances  to  Camelodunum  ^, 

*  Notwtthftanding  the  authority  of  fhore,  where  feme  of  the  Romans  inigbt 

Dioa  Caffiur,  it  is    very  diflicuU  to  9M6  paft.     There  is  a  pafiTige  in  Hero- 

concetTe  that  the  Thames  ihould  be  dian  lelating  to  Severus,  which  feema 

kftd^hU  near  it*s  month,  or  a  bridge  to  add  muck  light  to  this  fwirag?  of 

Aand  a  liitle  higher    np.      He  mi^ft  Dion.  UkkK*  K  yi^v^^  etc.  lib.  iil. 

have  confoun  'ed   feme  river  that  runs  cap.  47.  that  U,    *'  Scverus  took  care 

ln:o  the  Thames  with  the  Thames  it-  «  in  thefirft  place  to  lay  bridge  through 

felt.      (This  is   Rapin*s  obfervation.)  *'  the  fenny  grounds,  that  the  foldiers 

Bur  the  p^flT^ge  m  Dion  Caflius  is  ca-  '*  might  pais  them  with   fafety,  and 

•able  ot*  a.^o^'er  Hcn'e      His  words  are,  <'  might  ((and  upon  a  fblid  bottom  when 

Af Ayot^traiiov  ^  hItZBtv  r£v  B«fT?«>«iv  "  they  fought.      For  many  places  of 

wl -Af  TtLfxiarav  qrvlo/uov  mB*o  if  it  rh  «  Britain  being  orcrflowed  by  the  Tea* 

«MS«y0v  wCaAXii,  r^nfAfMt^k  rt  alrrii  «  upon  the  recefs  of  the  tide  become     . 

Xi,ttir«^i(^    Kol    ^aiutt  tiurov  haCa^len,  «  fenny,  which  the  baibariaos  are  ac« 

tn  Hoi  rk  H^i^  ra  rt  tvieofa  tv  X"'  ''  cuftomed    to    fwim   over  or    wade 

lav  tl^rctv,   tl  *jfmiM.Uh  etc.    Wntch  *•  through.**      To  this  may  be  added, 

may  be  ihui  rendercrd,  « The  Britons  that  the    month  of    the  Thames   in 

f*'  retreated  to  the  river  Thames,  where  Pion*s  time  was  as  well  known  to  the 

*'  it  tails  into  the  Tea,  and  that  [the  Romans  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.        v 

**  river]  overflow  Ing,  ftagnate  ,  or  forms  Horfley  takes  thefe  fens  to  have  beca 

'<  a  lake,    which  havng    pafTed,   as  on  the  fouth  iide  of  the  rtv*r. 
<<  knowing  thcfc  {.lac^s  that  were  firm         f    Gdroriacom.     Dr«   Halley   takes 

"  at  bottom   and   (ordabie,    the  Ro-  Gedbriacum  to  be   Graveltn  or  Dun* 

«  mans,*    etc    The  words  being  thus  kirk.      Claudius,    in    all    probability, 

underflood,  it  is  manifcft,  that  it  was  landed  at  Po.tos  Ritupenfis,  called  af* 

the  land-water  or  lake,  over  which  the  tervvards  Portufe  Britanniarum. 
Britons  paiTed  and  the  Germans  fwam.        g  According   to   fome  Maiden,  ac- 

And  piobabiy  there  might  be  a  bridge  cording  to  otbiers  Colcheftcr  in  EiTez. 

cioft  this  water,  foxther  up  Aom  the  Dr.  Gale  will  have  it  to  be  Maiden. 

D  4  where 
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•where  he  meets  with  little  refiftance,  and  pulhing   his  con- 
qucfts,  fubdues  fome  of  the  neighbouring  ftates.   Upon  thefe 
fuccefies   he  is  by  the  army  faluted  Imperator  feveral  times«^ 
contrary  to  the  Roman  cuftom,  which  allowed  no  general  to 
be  honoured  with  that  glorious  title  above  once  in  the  fame 
war. 
CUudiot's        If  by  this  expedition,  which  was  finifhed  in  fifteen  days^ 
"*i^^*Bn"  Claudius  acquired  great  fame,  his  moderation  was  nolefs  ho- 
tons ;  who  nourablcand  advantageous  to  him.  The  vanquifhed  Britons, 
worflxip  him  touchcd  wiih  z  fcnfe  of  his  generofity  in  leaving  them  the 
»  a  Cod.     poflbffion  of  their  goods,  which  he  migh*t  litave  taken  from 
them,  carried  their  gratitude  (o  far  as  to  ercdl'a  temple  to 
him,  and  pay  him  divine  honours.     After  this  fuccefsful  ex- 
jpedition,  the  emperor  committing  the  government  of  Britain 
Hetfttwnf  ^^  Plautius,  fets  out  for  Rome,  where  he  farcly  arrives  after 
CO  Rome,     a  fix  month's  abfence  only.    At  his  return  the  lenate  decreed 
him  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  the  firname  of  Britannicus 
in  memory  of  his  fubduing  the  Britons."  ^The  public   re- 
joicings on  this  occafion  held  feveral  days,,  and  the  poets  dif- 
played  in  lofty  ftrains  the  grcatnefs  and  importance  of  his 
vi<9ories.  And  yet,  Suetonius  {ays,  he  became  mafter  of  part 
Sucton.  in    °^  Britain  without    battle  or  bloodflied  \  But  it  is  more 
CiMdio»      probable,  as  Dion  CaiEus  affirms,  that  it  coft  him  a  bloody 
"P-  »7-       battle. 

'  . -^  Plautius  carried  on  the  conquefts  begun  by  the  emperor^ 

Plautius'      being  bravely  feconded  by  Vefpafun,  and  his  fon  Titus,  who 

continues     ferved  under  him.     Titus,  then   a  tribune  only,  fignalizoJ 

Su^cton^'itt    h'"^'*^lf  ^^  ^11  occafions.     He  had  even  the  good  fortune  to 

Vc''  ufian.    fave  his  father's  life  in  a  battle.     Vcfpafian,  who  had  a  large 

**P*  4*        command,  w?.s  often  detached  by  the  general  on  expeditions 

of  moment,  which  gained  him  great  reputation.    He  fought 

T«cit  Aerie  ^^*'*^y  battles  with  the  Bri tons,  fubdued  two  powerful  nations, 

'  and  conquered  the  Ifleof  Wight.  As  all  this  was  done  under* 

Plautius,  the  commander  in  chief, he  acquired  great  reputation 

in  this  war.    At  length,  being  recalled,  he  goes  a^d  receives 

^  Mr.  WrigKtof  Strctton  in  Che-  account  of  Suetonius.  He  took  i  copy 
ftirc,  ha<i  larely  published  in  his  Tra-  of  it  himfclffrom  the  palace  of  Bar- 
VtU,  an  infcription  wlilch  confirms  this    berini  at  Rome.   It  is  as  follows  } 

TI.  CLAVDJO.    C/ES.' 

AVGVSTO. 
PONTIFICI.    MAX.  TR.   P.   IX. 

COS.   V.   IMP.  XVI,   P.  P. 
SEN  AT  VS.   POPVL.   i^  R.  QVOD 
REGES.  BRITANNIiE.  ABSQV 
VLA.  JACTVRA.  DOMVtJUT. 
\  GENTESQYE.    BARBARAS,  .      . 

PRIMVS.  INDICIO.  SVBEGERIT. 

at 
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At  ^otne  the  reward  of  his  fcrviccs,  the  fenatc  having  de- 
treed  him  the  honour  of  an  ovation,  or  inferior  triumph.  He  • 
'wzs  met  hy  the  emperor  without  the  gates,  who  gave  him 
the  right-hand  as  they  walked,  in  token  of  hia  great  efteem 
for  him  *. 

Oftorius  Scapula  was  fent  into  Britain  in  the  room  of  Plau-      50. 
tius.     He  arrives  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  finds  the^^""« 
Britons  making  continual  inreads  into  the  Roman  conquefts.  ^^^^^4**" 
They  never  imagine  the  new  governor  would  march  his  army  Brtain. 
at  fuch  a  feafon,  in  an  unknown  country.    But  he  does  not  T^'.^""* 
fuffer  them  long  to  continue  their  ravages.  Drawing  his  troops  y^  ^'g^ 
together,  he  forthwith  marches  againft  them  with  all  expe- 
dition, and  defeating  the  firft  that  ftand  their  ground,  fo  dif- 
peries  the  reft  in  the  end,  that  he  has  no  more  to  fear  from 
their  incurfions.     However,  not  to  be  expofed  to  continual 
alarms,  he  refolvcs  to  confine  them  between  the  Avon  and 
Severn,  by  means  efforts  built  between  the  two  rivers.    Be-  ^55'®^"' 
fore  he  puts  this  refolution  in  praflKce,  he  makes  Camclo— ■^J^ony^and 
dundm  a  military  colony.  Much  about  the  fame  time  London  likewife 
^Rras  alfo  made  a  [trading]  colony,  and  that  part  of  Britain  ^.n<!^ 
lying  between  the  Thames  and  the  fca,  was  reduced  intop^*^*^^ 
the  form  of  a  province,  and  called  Britannia  Prima.  tain  made  a 

■    Thelceni  *,   hot  yet  weakened  by  the  foregoing  wars,  ^*"*** 
having  from  the  beginning  been  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  ^.^^ea^^ 
Were  the  firft  that  oppofed  Oftorius's  defign.     Some  neigh-  Otoiui. 
bouring  nations  followed  their  example^  and  joining  their 
forces  under  one  general,  they  encamped  upon  advantageous 
ground,  throwing  upin  hafte  a  breaft-work  of  flints  to  pre- 
vent  the  attempts  of  the  horfc.    Though  Oftorius  was  then 
Witbout  any  but  the  auxiliary  forces  *,  he  attacked   them 

however, 

•  -   1  Frtm  the  fbllewiiig  worda  of  Ttei-  Thfs'l'cnpomt  GnKina>  wife  of  PUm- 

tus,  the  wife  of  Plautius  is   foppofed  tius,  and  Claadi  Roffina,  a  Britidi  ladj 

to  be  a  Chriftian,  and  the  firft  in  Bri-  ate  fuppofed  to  be  of  "  the  fa>aci  that 

tain.    «  Pomponia  Graecina'  infignit  •<  were   in   C«far'i  honfhoU/'  mea- 

«  fcemina,  Plautio,  qoi   ovans    ie  de  tioned  by  St.   Pad.    Clavdta  it  cele^ 

«*  Britannit   retalitnupta,  ac  fepcrfli-  brated  bf  Martial  for  ha    •dmirable 

<<  ttonis  externa    rea,    mariti   judicio  beauty  and  learning,  in  the  foUowin| 

•«  permiira/*  AnnaK  lib.  xviii.  cap.  32.  epigram  ? 

From  painted  Britons  how  waf  Claodia  bom  I 

The  fair  Barbarian  bow  do  arts  adorn  1 

When  Roman  charms  a  Grecian  foul  commend^ 

Athens  and  Rome  may  for  the  dame  contend, 
k  The  inhabiunts  of  Norfolk,  Suf«    called  from  being]  the  frft  iq  fituatioa 
i»Uc,    Cambridgefliire,   and    Hunting*    from  the  continent,  and  Uch-Kyn  (Ice^ 
donihiie<   Rowland  obferree,' that  Cyn,    nonim  regio)  s.  e.    next  to  Kyn   or 
or  Kyn,  fignifiea  in  Britifli,    Firft  or    Kent. 
Foionoft.    Hence  Kynta,  or  Kent,  fo        1  Erery  legion  had  t^  nany  awtili- 


vita. 


$ 


defeu.d. 


Ctf^aaciit 
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however,  ordering  the  horfe  to  difmouitt  and  {xmpKtAoCe 
that  were  to  charge  firft.     The  redftance  of  the  nritotns  wa^ 

JW  >jt  more  obftinate  than  expe£ted  :  nevertheleis  their  intrench* 
ments  were  forced  at  laft  with  great  flaiighter  on  their  fide^ 
After  this  victory,  Oftorius  turns  his  arms  againft .  thf 
Cangt  ",  who,  keeping  in  fmall  parties*  arequickly  difberfed. 
The  Roman  army  was  not  far  from  the  feadiat  parts  Irelaxul 
from  Great  Britain,  when  the  general  is  informed  that  the 
Brigantes  "  are  in  arms.  This  news  obliging  him  to  defer 
the  execution  of  his  Hrfl  defign,  he  marches  with  all  fpeei^ 
againil  the  Brigantes,  being  willine  to  fecure  the  old,  before 
he  proceeds  to  new  conquefts.  The  infurre^lion  is  appeafe4 
by  the  death  of  the  chief  revolters.  But  the  Silures  %  the 
braveft  and  mod  powerful  of  all  the  Britoiis,  could  not  b^ 
tamed  either  byclemencyor  feverity.  Their  forces  were  focon^ 
fiderable  that  the  legions  were  obliged  to  m^rch  againft  them. 

tbefiritotts.  They  were  headed  by  their  king  Cara^acus,  famous  for  his 
''  great  ex^oits,  and  unlverfally  efteemcd  by  his  countrymen^ 
being,  accounted  the  beft  general  Britain  bad  ever  produced^ 
This  prince,  whom  the  nations  in  altiaoce  with  the  Silures 
bad  pg^  commander  in  chief,  was  retired  into  the  country 
of  the  Ordovices  <*,  where  aiTembling  ^l  his  forces,  he  re* 
Iblves  to  expe(9  the  Romans.  To  that  end  he  chules  an  ad- 
vantageous poft  of  very  difficult  accefs,  and  draws  up  his  ar« 
my  on  the  fide  of  a  fleep  hill,  with  a  little  river  ^  at  the  hot* 
tom,  which  though  fordable  in  many  places,  was  of  gfeat 
-(ervice  to  himt  Moreover,  bis  camp  being  furrounded  witl| 
a  fort  of  rampart  of  flints  and  ftones,  he  feemed,  thus  pofted, 
to  be  out  of  all  danger  ^  Thefe  difficulties  are  not  fufficient 
;o  check  the  Romans,  who  appear  before  their  enemies  with 
tbejr  wonted  bravery,  and  refolve  to  exert  their  utmoft  in 
expeSation  of  ending,  by  a  fingle  battle,  a  war  that  kept  them 
as  it  were  in  another  world.    The  Britons  on  their  part  pre- 

iine$»,tkenumb€r  of  whicK  is  fuppoffd*  norfliire,   Bred  b  ck<]iire>  Monmouth'* 

as  Cp  tli«  Tpptt  to  be  tho  fame  with  the  ihire,  Glamerganihire. 

legion*    but  double    as  to  the  horre.  P  luhabiunu   of  Moatgofneryaiirt^ 

Horfley,  p.  $7.    The  auxiliaries  were  Merionethshire,  Caernanrooihire,  FUat* 

fbreigners,   whereas  the  legions    were  ihire,  Denbighfliire. 

Romans.  '   q  Horfley  takes  this  ri?er  to  be  the 

«n  Generally  fuppofed  to  be  InhabI-  Severn  rather  than  the  Dee. 

tants  of  the  weftern    parts  of  Walet,  r  Jn  the  edge  of  ShropAire  where 

but  Horfley  places  them  about  Derby-  the  rivers  Clun'c  and  Terad  iijeet,  is  a. 

Aire,  near  the  Brigantes,  p.  35.  hill  to  which  there  ts  no  accefs  but  at 

a  Inhabi^anfl  of  York/hire,  (.aaca-  one    place,   called     Caer-Caradoc,    io 

ikin,  -Qicrham,    Weftnioriaiid,   Ouskt  named  ffom  Caraaaevt,  where  yet  aj^ 

herJaod..   r^    ....  to  be  feen  the  reiics  of  theft  (tone  ram«» 

•  Inhabitants  of  Hertfordfliiie^JRad-  parts.    HojsflcVy  p.  }!• 

•"-  c-'  ■  .  •    ■    -pare 
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pare  for  battle  with  all  poffible  ardor,  not  quiftioning  but 
tbejr  fliould  fne  thcmfelves  that  day  ftom  the  Roman  yoke. 
Their  leaders  ride  up  and  down,  exnorting  them  to  do  their 
duty,  by  all  the  motives  that  could  inflame  their  courage, 
and  excite  them  to  brave  anions;  Caradacua  tells  them, 
^\  T|iis  is  the  day  that  will  give  them  liberty  or  perpetual 
^'  flavery ;  and  bids  diem  call  to  mind  the  glory  of  their  an«» 
^^  ccftors,  who  drove  Caefar  out  of  Britain^  and  freed  their 
^^  country  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans."  The  fel* 
diers  with  loud  acclamations  declare  they  are  ready  to  ihed 
the:  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  liberty.  The 
rtiblutiott  that  appeared  in  the  looks  of  the  Britons  ftartlcd 
thm  Roman  general  at  firft.  But  iiading  his  army  extremely 
^iger  to  engage,  he  makes  the  fignal  c^  battle,  having  firft 
oUerved  in  what  place  the  river  might  heft  be  forded.  The' 
Romans  pais  it  without  much  difficulty  $  but  before  they  can 
approach  the  enemy's  camp,  they  aie  expoCed  to  a  fiiower  of 
<kits,  by  which  many  are  killed  and  wounded*  In  fpite  of ii  defetted 
thefe  dificukies  they  make  feveral  breaches  in  the  rampart,  ^l^^^^^*>™^ 
which  being  nothing  but  loofe  ftones,  is  eafily  thrown  down. 
As  fioon  as  they  could  ufe  their  fw<Nrd8,  it  was  not  poffible 
for  die.  Britons  to  fland  againft  the  warlike  and  veteran  troops, 
who  quickly  put  them  to  flight. '  Befides  the  lois  fuftained 
by  the  Britons  in  the  a£tion,  their  defeat  was  the  more  ccm- 
fideraUe  by  the  taking  of  the  wife,  daughters,  and  brothers 
of  Caradacus.  This  vi£h>ry  was  followed,  in  a  few  days, 
with  an  unexpeded  happineft  to  Oftorius :  Caradacus  flying 
for  protedionto  Cartifmandua  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  wastna  ddifer- 
by  her  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  for  fear  dbubtleis  of  e<i  up  «a  the 
drawing  a  vidorious  army  into  her  country,  ibould  flic  th'nk^®"**"^ 
of  prote<9ing  the  vanquiflied  prince.  He  had  now  commanded 
the  confederate  army  of  the  Britons  nine  years ;  and  his  fame 
had  reached  as  far  as  Rome,  where  all  were  furprized  at  his 
fo  long  rcfifting  the  Roman  power.  When  the  emperor  had 
notice  of  the  viaory,  and  taking  of  Caraaacus,  he  or- 
dered the  captives  to  be  fcnt  to  Rome,  that  he  might  behold 
in  chains  a  prince  that  had  been  talked  of  as  a  very  formi- 
dable enemy.  On  a  day  appointed,  the  people  being  aU  pre- 
tent,  and  the  emperor  feated  on  his  throne,  there  came  firft 
Caraaacus's  vaflals  and  retinue,  with  the  caparifons  and 
other  fpoils  of  war ;  then  his  wife,  daughters,  and  brothers ; 
and  laftly  Caraaacus  himfelf,  walking  with  a  fettled  coynte-  • 

nance,  without  holding  down  his  head,  or  appearing  too  much 
dejeaed  at  his  misfortune.  When  he  came  near  the  emperor, 
hfc  made  the  f6nr>wing  fpccch,  if  it  be  true  that  Tacitus  did 

not  make  it  for  him  :  ^^  _ . 

"  It 
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His  Spc€ch      €c  If  iny  moderation  had  been  as  great  as  my  birth  or  for-' 
lo  CiAuditts.  C4  tuue^  Rome  had  fecn  me  this  day  her  ally  and  not  captive,  * 
*^  and  perhaps  ihe  would  not  have  difdained  to  rank  in  the 
^.'  number  of  her  friends  a  prince  royally  defcended,  and  who' 
^^  commanded  many  nations.  My  prefent  condition  is  as  dif- 
^'  honourable  to  me,  as  it  is  glorious  to  you.     I  had  arms, 
^^  hories,  riches,  and  grandeur.     Is  it  ftrange  I  ihould  part' 
**  with  tkem  unwillingly  i-  Does  it  follow,  becaufe  you  have' 
*^  a  mind  to  rule  over  all,  that  therefore  every  onemufttame* 
^*  ly  fubmit  ?  Had  I  fooner  been  betrayed  to  you,  neither  ^ 
^  your  .glory  nor  my  misfortunes  had  been,  rendered  fo  (a*^ 
*'  mous,  and  my  punifliment  would  have  been  buried*  in 
^  eternal  oblivion :  but  now  if  you  preferve  my  life,  I  ihall 
^  be  a  ftanding  monument  of  your  clemency  to  future  ages.*^- 
The  emperor,  moved  with  thefe  words,  generoufly  pardons** 
the  captives,  and  orders  their  chains  to  be  taken  oiF.  The  firft 
.     ufe  they  make  of  their  liberty  is  to  go  and  fall  at  the.em« 
prefs'rfeet,  who,  in  all  appearance,  interceded  for  them.  The 
fenate  being  aflembled  to  confider  of  a  dii£  reward  for  Ofto« 
.    rius,  his  viSory  was  fpoken  of  in  terms  very  much  to  bis  ad» 
vantage.     It   was  declsu^ed  to  equal  Sdpio's  over  Syphax^ 
and  Paulus  .£milius's  over  Perfeus;  and  therefore  it  was  ^ 
refolved  that  the  fame  honours  ihould  be  decreed  him.   •    * 
5  a.         Meanwhile  Oftorius's  reputation  began  to  fink,,  either  be<- 
The  Briroas  oaufe  he  grew  remifs  after  acquiring  fo  great  fame,  or  becaufe 
TOura'e^"'^'*®  Britons  had  exerted  thcmfelves  more  vigoroufly  to  repair 
^"  ^ '      the  difgrace  of  their  late  defeat.     They  fuccefsfuUy  attacked 
the  troops  that  were  left  to  build  forts  in  the  country  of  the 
Silures,  and,  had  not  timely  relief  come  from  the  neighbour^ 
ing  garifons,   would  have  cut  them  in  pieces.     The  com« 
mandcr  and  eight  captains,  with  a  good  number  of  foldiers,  • 
were  (lain.  Another  time  they  defeated  the  Roman  foragers,  • 
and  putthe  horfethat  guarded  them  in  diforder.  In  this  adion 
they  improved  their  advantage  in  fuch  manner,  that  Oftorius  . 
was* obliged  to  advance  with  the  legions,  after  having  tried 
in  vain  to  refkcre  the  battle  with  fupplies  of  the  light-atmed 
troops.  The  coming  of  the  legions  revived  the  courage  of  the 
Romans,  and>forced  the  Britons  to  retreat,  though  with  little 
lofs.  Aftpr  that  there  were  fevcral  confli£ls  wi.h  various  fuc- . 
cefe,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  time  and  place. 
The  Silurei       The  SiIures,of  all  the  Britiih  nations,  were  the  moft  obdi* 
•reintraa-  natc,  being  exafperated  at  the  emperor's  faying,  Britain  would 
have  no  peace,  till,  like  the  Sicambri,  they  were  tranfported 
into  fome  foreign  country.  They  furprizcd  two  cohorts,  that 
hy  the  avaiice  of  the  officers,  and  greedy  defire  of  pill^age, 

were 
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'  were  advanced  too  far  into  the  enemyV  quarters.  B^r  diftri- 
buting  thefpoil  and  prifoners,  they  endeavour  to  draw  in  the 
reft  of  the  nations  to  revolt.  -Olrorius  dies  about  this  time  Ofteittidiet 
with  vexation,  for  not  being  able  to  put  an^end  to  the  war. 
The  Britons  rejoice  at  h*is  death,  and  the  more  for  their  • 
'  afcribing  it  to  his  grief  that  he  could  not  ftop  the  progrefs  of 
their  vidorics. 

As  it  was  dangerous,  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  for       $7. 
the  emperor  to  leave  the  army  long  without  a  general,  Aulus  ^"!™*^*"* 
Didius  is  immediately  fent  over,  who  finds  matters  in  aworfe  i,"^ 
condition  than  ever,  a  legion  commanded  byManlius  Valens 
having  been  defeated.  The  lofs  however  was  not  fo  great  as 
reported.  Neverthelefs  Didius  himfelf  magnified  itverv  much, 
that  he  might  gain  the  more  honour  in  reftoring  affairs,  or 
leflen  the  difgrace,  if  the  war  fhould  continue  any  time. 
His  arrival  was  a  check  so  the  Silures,  who,  exalted  with 
their  late  fuccefs,  were  making  inroads  into  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  province. 

Mean  while  Venutius,  king  of  the  Brigantes,  ^cceflbr  of  j|j^j]^^ 
Caradacus  in  the  command  of  the  army,  is  perfuaded  by  tht  fieih. 
inftigadons  ofCartifmandua  his  queen,(tbe  famethat  betrayed 
Caraftacus)  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.    As  J^:}^^ 
long  as  this  prince  lived  in  a  good  underftanding  with  his  *  *  "** 
queen,  he  fuffered  the  Romans  peaceably  to  enjoy  their  con- 
quefts,  fatisfied  with  preferving  his  own  dominions,  without 
troubling  himfelf  about  the  concerns  of  other  nations.     A 
quarrel  arifing  between  him  and  his  queen,  and  ending  in  a 
domeftick  war*  caufed  him  to  take  other  meafures  •.     Tho* 
hitherto  he  had  no  averfion  to  the  Romans,  he  is  now  forced 
to  declare  himfelf  againft  them,   they  having  impoliticklv 
efpoufcd  the  caufe  of  his  queen.  This  partiality  of  theirs  io 
enrages  him,  that  he  ufes  all  his  intereft  with  his  country- 
men to  ftir  them  up  to  a  revolt.    The  war  is  kindled  afrefh 
with  greater  fury  than  ever,  tho*  in  the  abfence  of  Didius, 
who,  being  very  old,  managed  affairs  by  his  lieutenants. 
%  Veranius,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  died       57- 
before  he  had  done  any  thing  remarkable.  It  is  true,  his  head  V«»niut 
was  full  of  vaft  proje£b,  and  the  fame  he  had  acquired  in  other  ^\^  ^^ 
pofts,  gave  occafion  to  think  him  capable  of  executing  the  dies, 
greateft  undertakings.     But  his  will,  fluffed  with  flattering  "J**^^- J^*^ 
praifes  of  the  emperor,  and  full  of  vain  boafts,  that  in  cafe  he    f^^  * 
had  lived  but  two  years  longer  he  would  have  fubdued  all  Brl« 

•  She  njt&ei  him^^  and  onrries  his  efqaiit  Velfecatos>  making  him  king^ 
Ticit,  iib.  ui, 

tain. 
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tziiif  male  hhn  forfeit  the  good  opinion  peopk  had  conceifcd 
of  hinu 
58.         Suetonius  Paulinus  was  appointed  to  fill  bis  place*     Great 
p'^u"!!"'   "'•**^"  ^^'^  expcdcd  from  this  general,  whofe  merit  was 
6nt  i"to"  compared  with  Corbulo's,  who  had  lately  conquered  Armrnia. 
Britain.      As  he  himfelf  looked  with  emulation  on  the  glory  acquired  by 
Tacit.  Ann.  that  great  man,  he  burned  with  defire  to  confirm,  by  frcfh  eat- 
*  *'^'      ploits,  the  good  oj^inion  the  world  had  entertained  of  his  expe- 
rience and  bravery.     The  moment  he  comes  to  his  govern- 
HecoaqnerfDient,  he  forms  the  projeSt  of  conquering  the  ifleof  Mona% 
^'^       now  called  Anglefey.     To  that  end,  be  pafles  the  foot  over  in 
•flat-bottomed  boats,  the  fea  being  very  fliailow^in  that  place, 
the  horfe  following,  (bme  fwimming,  others  fording  \     The 
iflanders  are  drawn  up  on  the  other  fide,  with  the  women  run- 
jning  up  and  down,  drefled  like  furies,  their  hair  hanging  looie, 
finebrands  in  theirhands,  and  furrounded  with  the  druids,  who, 
with  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  pour  out  dreadful  curfes  and 
imprecations.     The  horror  of  this  fight  (b  tiftoniihes  the  Ro- 
mans, that  they  ftand  fto<tk  ftill,  expofed  to  the  enemies  darts. 
But  at  length,  the  (hame  of  being  frighted  by  a  company  oT 
frantick  women  and  priefts,and  the  exhortation  of  their  gene- 
ral, bringing  them  to  their  fenfes  and  courage,  they  fall  upoW 
the  enemy  (word  in  band,  and  become  mafters  of  the  iflani. 
The  firft  thing  Paulinus  did  was  to  order  all  the  confecratei 
groves  to  be  cut  down,  where  th^  iflanders  facrificed  their  cap- 
tives, and  confulted  their  gods,  by  infpe&ing  the  entrails  of 
men. 
6o.         But  whilft  Paulinus  is  employed  in  this  expedition,  an  un- 
^J^^}   expeded  turn  obliges  him  to  leave  Mona  in  an  abrupt  manner, 
1^  Britain!'^  ^^  19  ^^  ^^^^  a&irs  of  much  greater  moment. 
Tacitttt.         Prafutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  dying  left  by  will  the  em- 
Dran  Cam   pepor  and  his  daughters  co-heirs  to  his  great  treafures,  in  ex- 
^^cao  es  1^21^011  to  procure  by  that  means  Nero's  protection  for  his 
family  and  people.    But  this  precaution  had  a  quite  contrary 
effeSt.    Prafutagus  is  no  fooner  laid  in  his  grave,  but  the  em* 
peror's  officers  fetze  upon  all  his  eflFe£b  in  their  mafter^s  name* 
Boadicea%  his  widow,  a  woman  of  great  courage  and  a  high 
fpirit,  oppofing  thefe  unjuft  proceiedings,  meets  with  frefli 

t  So  called  from  M<ni,  fignifyiog  in  Ftetuai,    and    tbei«    ate   remarkable 

old  Britidi,  the  furtherrooft  or  end,  ia  worict  yet  Tifible  near  Lhan  Idan.    See 

refpe^l  to  it^s  firuation  from  thecoati-  Camden,  p.  675,  676. 

nentof  CioK    Rowl. p.  21.  ^  Th*s  ivme  it  varioufly  written; 

■<  The  Romans  are  fuppofed  to  have  Xipkiline  Dion*t  epitomiacr,  hai  it  Bon- 

pofled  from  Lhan  yair  is   Cur  in  C}er>  duca^  Tacitus  calls  her  Voadica,  aad 

narvoiiAire  to  Lhan  Idan  in  Anglefey,  Boudicea;  Canoden  and  others,  Beodi« 

which  is  Hill  the  fhalloweft  part  of  the  eta,  but  moft  ufually  Boadicea. 

caufe 
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caufe  of  difcontcBt  in  .the  contempt  fhewn  to  her  remon- 
ftrances.  As  Ihe  is  cxprcffing,  by  her  complaints,  her  refent- 
mentof  the  injury  done  to  her  daughters,  the  brutilhnefs  of 
the  o£Bcers  is  fuch,  that  they  order  her  to  be  publickly  whip- 
ped. And  then,  not  fatisfied  with  fo  outrageous  an  affront^ 
they  caufe  her  daughters  to  be  raviflied  by  the  foldiers. 

The  Britons  looked  upon  this  ftrange  barbarity  with  fuch 
indignation,  thatthe  whole  ifland  was  pofleiTed  with  a  fpiritof 
revolt,  which  quickly  breaks  out  into  aflion.  The  Icenf  lead 
tibe  way,  and  are  foon  followed  by  their  neighbours  the  Tri- 
nobantes.  Venucius  and  his ^party  join  with  them,  and,  in 
fiiort,  all  the  nations  in  fubjedion  to  the  Romans  rife  in  arms 
with  one  confent,  the  city  of  London  only  excepted.  The 
Roman  hiftorians  themfelves  own,  that  the  injuftlce  and  vio- 
lence of  the  emperor's  officers  gave  the  Britons  but  too  juft 
caufe  to  revolt.     They  were  thruft  out  of  their  polfefEons  i 

without  any  form  of  law,  by  the  veterans  that  were  fcnt  to 
fettle  in  the  ifland.  Caius  Decianus,  Nero's  procurator,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  ordinance  of  Claudius,  that  left  the 
vanquished  in  pofieffion  of  their  goods,  confifcated  their 
eftates  to  the  emperor's  ufe.  The  petitions  prefented  to  him 
on  that  occafion  were  all  rejected  j  and  without  alledging 
any  other  reafon  but  his  will,  which  he  made  a  law,  he 
minded  nothing  but  his  own  and  his  mailer's  profit.  Seneca 
himfelf,  with  ail  his  noble  fentiments  of  moderation  and  dif- 
intereftednefs  which  fhine  in  his  writings,  but  were  never  feen 
in  his  pradice,  is  faid  to  contribute  very  much  to  the  infur- 
redion,  by  rigoroufly  exading  on  a  fudden  the  money  he  had 
lent  fome  of  the  Britons  upon  ufury  *.  This  treatment  bred 
in  the  minds  df  the  people  fo  great  an  averfion  to  a  foreign 
yoke^  that  they  were  all  unanimoufly  determined  to  (hake  it 
off.  Venutius,  mortal  enemy  of  the  Romans,  cherifhes  the 
rebellion  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  The  very  adherents  of 
the  queen,  laying  afide  their  domeftick  quarrels,  and  renoun- 
cing the  friendlhip  of  the  Romans,  Join  with  the  reft  of  their 
countrymen  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty. 

Boadicea,  animated  with  an  ardent  defire  of  revenge,  heads  General 
the  revolters,  and  earneftly  exhorts  them  to  take  advantage  of  maflkcre  of 
the  Roman  general's  abfence  to  free  themfelves  from  flavery,  ^*^**"* 
by  putting  their  oppreflbrs,  the  foreigners,  all  to  the  fword. 
The  Britons  immediately  embrace  the  propofal,  and  fall  in  a 
fudden  and  furious  manner  upon  the  Romans  difperfed  in  their 

X  ScQeca  is  faid  ]>y  pion  Caflios  to    as  Camdea   computes '  it.    Xiphil.  in 
bavein  Britain,  about  this  time,  to  the    Ner»  Stilling.  Orig..  Brit.  p.  ft 
value  of  three  hundred  cfaoofafld  pounds^ 

colonies. 
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colonies*  which  were  more  carefully  embelliflied  tfaair  forrifiecff 
mafliacring  all  without  diftin^lion  of  age  or  fex.  Unheard-gf 
Cruelties  ex-  cruelties  are  a&ed  upon  this  occafion,  znd  ftrange  punifhments 
*K^*^R  ^^"  '^^^^^^^  ^^  g'"^  ^^^  f^ry  of  ^he  enraged  people.  Wives  are 
hung  up  with  their  infants  at  their  breafts,  to  make  them  fuiFer 
in  fome  meafure  a  double  death.  Virgins  have  their  breads 
cut  off  and  crambed  in  their  mouths,  to  make  them  feem  in 
the  agonies  of  death  to  eat  their  own  flefh.  The  Veterans  at 
Camelodunum  retiring  into  a  temple  for  fanfluary,  are  facri- 
legioufly  burned  alive,  rather  than  fuffered  to  ftarve  to  death* 
In  a  word,  the  fury  of  the  Britons  is  carried  to  that  height, 
that  not  a  fingle  Roman  efcapes.  Eighty  thoufand  ^  are  com- 
puted to  perifh  In  this  mafiacre. 

Let  us   ref{e£l  here  a  little  on  the  politicks  of  thofe  con- 
querors of  the  world,  fo  great  maftecs  in  the  art  of  govern- 
'  ment.     Upon  their  fubduing  a  countrv,  they  immediately  fent 

their  numerous  colonies,  who,  by  degrees,  mixing  and  in- 
termarrying with  the  natives,  fecured  to  them  their  conquefts. 
Of  this  Britain  is  a  remarkable  inftance,  where,  though  the 
^  ifland  had  been  conquered  but  eighteen  years  before  by  Clau- 

dius, above  eighty  ^thoufand  Romans  were^  already  fettlec), 
befides  Paulinus's  army,  and,  doubtlefs,  fome  garifons  in  thfi 
fortified  plages,  which  the  fury  of  the  Britons  could  not  pe- 
netrate. 
PtuUntii  Paulinus  receiving  advice  ofthis  revolution,  fuddenly  quits 
leaves  Mom  the  ifle  of  Morxa  to  march  againft  the  revolted  Britons,  who 
•  have  now  an  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  under  the 
condu£t  of  Boadicea,  whofe  noble  flature  and  heroic  courage 
makes  them  hope  {he  may  have  likewife  all  the  qualities  of  a  - 
general.  This  princefs,  fired  with  the  affronts  (he  had  re- 
ceived, ardently  defires  to  engage  with  Paulinus,  whofe  army 
is  only  ten  thoufand  firong,  in  expe(^ation  of  compleating  her 
revenge,  by  the  deftruiSon  of  fo  inconfiderable  remains  of  the 
enemy.  Mean  .while,  Paulinus  expeding  no  fuccours  from 
any  place,  is  in  great  ftraits.  The  ninth  legion,  commanded 
by  Petilius  Cerealis,  was  juft  then  entirely  defeated.  Pcenius 
Pofthumus,  with  a  confiderable  detachment  of  the  fecond,  re- 
fufed,  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  to  obey  his  general's  or- 
ders to  come  and  join  him..  Thus  Paulinus  is  under  a  ncceflity 
either  of  marching  againft  his  enemies  with  his  Mttle  army,  or 
of  expecting  them  in  fome  town.    He  chufes  the  latter,  and 

y  Rapin  follows  Dion  CafTius.  Ta-  a  municipium  j  fo  that  ci'vium  may  rc- 
«itus  fays  only  fcventy  thoufand  j  bis  fcr  chiefly  ro  this  place,  and  Socionim 
words  are, — ad  feptuaginta  milli'a  d-  *  to  London,  which  was  only  a  trading 
fium  tt  iociotuou     VeruUnuuin  wm    colony. 

flints 
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)hute  bimfiBlf  up  in  London^  but  quickly  alters  bis  refolufioit. 
Forefeeing  his  endeavours  to  fave  that  colony  will  endanger 
the  whole  province^   he  marches  out;   notwithftahding  the 
tries  and  intreaties  of  the  inhabitants,  not  to  abandon  them  to 
the  fury  of  the  rebels;     However,  with  his  halndful  of  troops; 
he  feemed  little .  able  to  ftand  againft  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thoufand  men.     But  great  men  very  often,  by  their  courage 
and  experience,  find  means  to  extricate  themfelves  out  of  the 
greateft  difficulties.     Paulinas  plainly,  fees,  that  in  fuch  an  ex- 
tremity he  muft  either  conquer  or  die,  the  relief,  he  might 
expeS  being  too  far  off,  and  the  danger  at  hand  4     Therefore^ 
inftead  of  retiring  from  the  Britons^  now  marching  towardl 
him,  hrrefolves.to  meet  them;     This  refoliition  infpires  biS 
troops  with  fuch  courage^  that  they  readily  follow  hiiti  $  ta 
powerful  is  an  army's  good  opinion  of  their  general.     Pauli- 
nus  fummons  all  his  experience  to  balance  by  his  condud  the 
advantage  of  the  enemy's  numbers.    He  pitched  upon  a  nar- 
row piece  of  ground  for  the  field  of  battle^  with  a  foreft  be^ 
hind,  that  fecured  him  fropi  ambufcades  in  the  rear^  and  t 
large  plain  before,  where  the  Britons  were  encamped.     He 
draws  up  the  legions  clofe  together  in  the  center,  the  light, 
armed  are  placed  round  them5  and  the  horfe  make  the  two 
wings.     The  enemies  fwarm  about  the  plain  in  battalions  and 
iquadrons,  exulting  at  their  numbers*,  and  feture  of  Vidory. 
Their  wives  and  children  are  brought  into  the  field  in  wag-^ 
gons,  which  line  their  intrenchments^  td  be  witnefies  of  theif 
anions  and  partners  in  the  fpoiK 

Boadiceaj  with  her  daughters  byherfidlB  tn  ilie  chario^l 
tides  up  and  dowd^  addreffing  herfelf  to  the  federal'  nations  in       ,    , 
the  following  manner,  <^  That  it  was  tiot  the  firft  time  theBoaiicea*t  ^ 
^'  Britons  had  been  vifiorious  under  the  tonduft  of  their  ^P«^*^**^**^ 
*'  queens.    That,  for  her  partj  (he  came  hot  there,  as  dne**"*^* 
^'  defcended  frodi  royal  progenitor^,  toi  fight  fof  Empire  or 
*<  riches  i  but  as  one  of  the  commoh  people^  to  avenge  the 
^'  lofs  of  their  liberty^  the  wrongs  done  to  her  own  perfon^ 
*^  and  the  violation  of  her  daughter's  chaftity.      That  the 
^^  Romans  luft  was  grown  to  that  height,  that  neither  old  nor 
*<  young  efeaped  its  pollutions ;  but  the  gods  had  already  be* 
^*  gun  to  punifli  them  according  to  their  deferts ;  for  one  legioii 
^<  that  durft  hazard  a  battle  was  <!ut  in  pieces,  arid  the  reft 
*^  fkulked  in  their  camp  S  or  fled  for  their  lives  ;  fo  that  in-^ 
*<  ilead  of  being  able  to  ftand  the  atuck  of  a  vi6lorious  arm^j 

*  The  army  cbnfiftdl  of  230,000,     contiiift,  who  fccmstoljavcrcfiifed  td 
according  to  Dion  Calliits.  draw  his  legion  our  of  their  fiaciono^ 

*■  Aiioding  10  Pflenius   Pofthumus'i    c^mp.     Hoifley,  p.  29. 

VotA  h  £  «  the 
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,  <<  the  very  fhotits  of  (b  many  thoufands  would  pot  them  to 

**  flight.  That  if  the  Britons  would  t>ut  confider  the  number 
<  of  their  forces,  and  the  motives  of  the  war,  they  would 
•«  refolvc  fo  vanquifh  or  die*  That  it  was  much  better  td 
**  h\\  honourably  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  than  to  be  ex^ 
*«  pofcd  again  to  the  outrages  of  the  Rdmans.  This  was  her 
^*  refolution ;  but  as  fortiie  rtien^  ^ey  might,  if  they  pleafed, 
<<  live  and  be  flavcs."  She  is  fatd  tit  the  end  of  her  fpeech  to 
let  lonfe  a  harcy  Ibe  concealed  in  her  bofom,  as  a  good  omect 

p,^j*„„jjj^of  vidonr.  ^ 

tingues  his*     Whilft  Boadicea  is  endeavouring  to  animate  the  Britons, 

uanj.  Paolinus  is  not  idle  at  the  proTpc&  of  fo  ^reat  danger.  Tho' 
be  isafllired  of  (he  bravery  of  his  troops,  he  exhwts  therti  td 
dbfpife  the  clait^our  and  threats  of  the  barbiirians.  Hie  repre-^ 
fents-  to  them,  that  **  among  the  enemy  there  were  more 
**  women  than  foldiers ;  and  that  the  greatcft  part  of  them, 
*<  having  neither  arms  nor  courage,  would  immediately  take 
**  to  their  heeb,  when  they  came  to  feel  the  force  of  their 
•*  vidorious  artns.  That  in  the  moft  numerous  armies,  the 
.  <*  decifion  of  the  battle  dppertded  upon  a  few,  and  that  thc'r 
*<  glory  would  be  (6  much  the  greater  as  it  was  die  lefs  divided. 
•<  That  they  fliould  take  care  only  to  keep  their  raiAs  clofe, 
*•  and  fight,  fword  in  hand,  after  they  had  thrown  their  darts. 
«•  And  laft^,  that  they  fhould  notlofe  tirtie  about  the  fpoil^ 
«•  which  would  be  the  certain  reward  of  their  v?£lory/* 
Thcfe  words  are  followed  with  fuch  Ibud  acclamations,  and 
the  refolution  of  the  foldiers  appears  fo  great,  that  the  general, 

A  Moody  ^^^  doubting  of  fiiccefs,  orders  a  charge  to  be  founded.  The 
Rattle.  Romans  dart  their  javelin?,  without  quitting  the  advantage  oF 
their  poft.  But  their  quivers  being  emptied,  they  advance 
.  fword  in  hand,  feconded  by  the  auxiliaries,  who  fight  with 
equal  bravery,  in  an  opinion  that  there  was  no  fafety  but  \n 
victory.  Whilft  the  fight  was  carried  on  with  darts  at  a  diftance, 
the  Britons  Were  in  hopes  the  Romens,  daunted  at  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  would  take  to  flight.  But  when  they  fee  the 
legions  advancing  fword  in  hand,  with  ihort  and  thick  ftep$, 
and  no  figns  of  fear  in  their  looks,  they  fall  into  diforder, 
which  continually  increafes,  there  being  no  leaders  or  officers 
capable  of  repairing  it  \  The  Romans  feeing  them  .thus 
iliaken,  fall  upon  them  with  great  fury,  and  put  the  whole 
army  into  the  urmoft  confufion,  who  now  think  only  of  favirig 
themfelves  by  flight.  At  the  fame  time  the  Roman  horfc  in 
the  wings  breaking  through  the  Britifli  cavalry,  a  terrible  rout 

*  Theft  !aft  words  -arc  not  in  Tacitus, 

enfii^s 
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enfues  of  "the  frighted  troops.  *Tis  even  with  difficulty  they 
run  away,  by  reafon  of  the  great  number  of  carriages,  full  of 
unferviceable  multitudes,  which  firft  retiring,  become  an 
ob(iacle  to  the  flight  of  the  army.  The  Roman  foldters  fpare 
neither  age  nor  fex,  but  facrifice  to  their  revenge  the  women 
aiid  children,  and  even  the  ver^  horfes*  This  vidlory  equalled 
I  their  mod  famous  Ones,  if  it  be  true,  as  Tacitus  affirms,  that 

eighty  thoufand  Britons  were  flain,  with  the  lofs  only  of  four 
hundred  Romans,  «ind  as  many  wounded.  Boadicea  efcaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  but  was  touched 
with  fo  deep  a  fenfe  of  her  Ihame  and  lofs,  that  {he  ended  her 
I  days  with  poiTon.     On  the  other  fide,  Poenius  Pofthumus, 

I  who  refufed  to  obey  his  general,  either  to  avoid  the  puniih* 

mentduetohis  offence,  or  for  grief  at  lofing  his  (hare  of  the 
glory  of  the  victory,  ftabbed  himfclf. 

How  advantageous  to  the  Romans  the  confequences  of  foThe  mifcf- 
grcat  a  vidory  were,  may  be  eafily  conceived.     The  JBritons,  ^|^^^5  ^^^"^^^^ 
m  the  utmoft  conflernation,  without  general  or' army,  flyBritona. 
before  their  enemies,  without  offering  the  leaft  refiftance. 
Their  mifery  is  farther  increafed  by  a  famine,   brought  upon 
themfelves  by  negle£ling  to  fow  their  bnds.     All  their  hopes 
are,  that  the  inconfidcrable  ngmber  of  their  enemies  mud 
oblige  them  to  keep  together,  and  thereby  afford  time  to  form 
another  army.     But  thefe  hopes  vanifh  upon  the  Romans  re«  ^ 
ceiving  a  ftrong  reinforcement  from  Germany.     No  doubt,  as 
matters  then  (1(Kx1,  Paulinus's  army  would  have  been  fufHcient 
to  complete  th6  conquefl  of  Britain,   if    difTenfions  arifmg 
among  the  Romans  hsid  not  prevented  them  from  improving 
their  advantages. 
i  '  Julius  Clafficianus,  who  fucceeded  Decianus  In  the  office  of D:rord 

procurator,  difagreeing  with  Paulinus,  fludied  to  crofs  him^"'<'"8  '^* 

in  all  his  dcfigns.     Probably  the  general  would  not  fufFcr  himi^.^^^''"J^'^„^ 

to  continue  the  oppreffions  that  occafioiKd  the  late  revolt. iib.xu. 

However  this  be,  Clafficianus  conceives  fo  vwlent  a  hatred  for 

him,  that  he  declares  publickly,  and  even  writes  to  the  em* 

peror's  miniffers  at  Rome,  that  there  is  no  profpeS  of  ending 

the  war,  as  long  as  the  management  is  left  to  Paulinus.     In 

all  his  reports  to  the  emperor's  minifters,  he  imputes  the  good 

fucccfs  to  fortune,  and  the  bad  to  the  governor's  ill  condudt, 

intimating,  that  if  another  general  were  fent,  it  would  be  very 

cafy  to  appeafe  the  troubles,  wirhnyt  difobliging  the  province. 

At  laft  Nero,  hearing  of  this   difTenfion,  orders  his  frecdman 

!  Polydetus  to  go  and  learn  the  caufe.      The  refpc3  (hown 

I  him  by  Paulinus  was  furprizing  to  the  Britons,  who  could  not 

I  conceive  that  fuch  a  general,  ?nd  a  viAoriaus  army,  (hmild  be 

i  £  2  account- 
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'  accountable  to  a  frcedman.      This  refpcft  however  was  not 

|)did  ia  vain.     Polycletus  in  his  report  to  the  emperor,  jufti** 

Iks  PaulinuSy  and  (o  manages  that  he  keeps  his  connniandv 

62.      Bui  in  ihe  end,  Claflicianus  beginning  afreih,  prevails  by  his 

pjo'inuj  is  friends  and  fccret  pracSlices,  to  have  Paulinus  relieyed  by  Pe- 

»j^J^y.|i^^Js  tronius  Turpilianus,  who  being  a  perfon  of  no  ambition,  aSed 

'nothing  memorable,  hiding  his  love  of  cafe  and  floth  under 

the  fpccious  name  of  the  love  of  peace. 

g^  To,  him  fuccecds  Trebellius  Maximus,  as  indolent  as  him-* 

vl,o  ,;^iv,c.fclf,  and  famous  fornothing  during  his  government  but  his 

c  '  dcJ  I  y    quarrel  with  Caelius  commander  of  the  twentieth  legion.    This 

'rim '^sr't   S"^*"^*^^  '^  carried  fo  high,  that  great  part  of  the  army  deferting 

AgrlcoJ.      i*^cir  general,  he  is  forced  at  length  to  fly  to  Vitellius,  who 

^j^     Commanded  ihe  Roman  army  in  Germany. 

In  the  mean  time  Nero  dying,  the  Britons  enjoy  fome  rc- 

68,     fp'^^»  during  the  flxort  reigns  of  Galba  and  Otho,  there  being 

^  neither  governor  nor  general.     The  Roman  army  was  com- 

^'     manded  only  by  tribunes,  amono;  whom  Caelius  bore  the  chief 

Ve:v  o^  Etf  ^way.     Vitellius  being  come  to  the  empire,  fends  ViSius  Bo- 

laiius  IS       lanus  into  Britain,  to   take  upon  him  the  command  of  the 

n»aJcgover-aj.,y^y      The  ncw  govemor,  little  (killed   in  the  art  of  war. 


nor. 


^  leaves  the  Britons  in  quiet,  and  contents  himfelf  with  gaining 
9'     the  affe<5ltons  of  the  foldiers,  without  haying  the  authority  of 

.  a  general.     He  continues  in  the  province  till  Vefpafian,  who 

«cds.i  by  ^"^^c'-'^s  Vite!!iu3  in  the  imperial  throne,  being  informed  of 
ktiiiua  Cc-  the  wants  of  Britain,  fends  thither  Pctilius  Cerealis.  Petilius, 
real.f,  during  his  government,  attacks  and  defeats  in  feveral  battles 
the  Brigantcs,  the  moil  numerous  and  confiderable  of  all  th& 
Britifii  nations  ^,  Julius  Frontinus  fucceeds  him,  and  acquires 
CO.  dec?  h^  '^^  Icfs  glory  than  his  predeceflbr.  He  fubdues  the  warlike 
ji.^iisPion.  Silures,  whofe  country  feemed,  by  its  fttuation,  to  fcreen  them" 
tinus.         from  all  attacks. 

75*         Toward  the  end  of  Vefpafian's  reign,  Julius  Agricola  13 

78.  fentinto  Britain  to  fucceed  Frontinus.  Here  we  begin  to  have 
Jui IS Agri- fuller  accounts  of  the  Btitifh  wars  ;  for, which  we  are  wholly 
*^.'^rnoT  of  ">^cbted  to  Tacitus,  who  has  taken  care  to  write  tl>e  life  of 

B  nam. 

';  a  ir.  Vit.       «  Their  capital  was  Tfurium,  call' J  B«it  «frerward«  Siatio  was  applied  to  a 

/^g-icoa,      by  Antoninc  iru-Brigintum,  now  Al-  Fort  or  J'Uctf  wher-rhe  foldiers  lodg'd^ 

borotr^h  in  Yorkftiirp,  which  appears  and  lik^Vegetios's Ca'^clla,  weic  often 

to  have  been  a  \xry  Urge  ftitt  on.     Ic  built   lilce  towns  in  the  borders  of  the 

inuft  be  obfcrved,  that  encampments  empire,  where  ihcy  wc  to  confl 4 nt  f<»n-- 

upon   a  march  were  by  the  Romans  cfs  jgainfl  rhc  enemy.     The  ftat ions 

CilldCaftri.  Winter  or  Summer  qnar  Jcre  in  E-ig^nd  wee  firbnji  fnrtifica- 

te  s  CaftraHiberna.  aut  /Eft  va.  The  tionr,  o^  po  great  extent,  adjoining  to* 

word  Stitia  is  ufed  by  Caer^r,  Taci.uf,  which  were    ufually  other  buildings^. 

Sec.  for  the  duty  of  folditri  upon  guard,  foiniing  a  fort  of  town,  to  \vh  ch  the 

or  foi  the  men  deployed  ixi^  this  duty.  Nation  was- in  tbe  nature  of  ff  cltad -I'. 
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bk  falher-in-law  Agticoh,  in  order  to  give  that  1u#re  <o  Ms  . 
ftdions  they  juflly  dcferved,  and   which  perhaps  ihey  wou^dl 
have  wanted,  had  it  not  been  for  that  illudrious  hiftorian  ^ 

Some  time  before  Agricola  was  appointed  governor  of 
Britaki,  the  Ordoviccs  had  furprized  and  cut  in  pieces  a  body 
of  Roman  horfe,  quartered  in  their  frontiers.  This  accident 
gave  occafion  to  apprehend  the  like  again,  and  caufed  the  Ro- 
mans to  expedl  with  great  impatience  the  arrival  of  a  new  go^ 
vernor.  The  news  that  Agricola  was  to  command  them,  tc-^ 
yivcd  their  courage.  They  did  not  queftion  but  under  a  ge- 
Aeralof  foeftabiiibed  a  reputation,  they  (hould  quickly  put  an  78. 
end  to  the  war.  However,  he  could  not  come  till  about  the  AgncoU*! 
middie  of  fummer.  Tho'  he  finds  no  magazine  for  the  army,  ^  .^  *^^"*' 
difperfed  in  feveral  places  for  their  better  fubfiftance,  he  draws^  *^'*' 
them  together  without  delay.  He  immediately  attacks  the 
Ordovices,  and  notwithftanding  the  diflkulty  of  the  under- 
taking by  reafon  of  the  incommodious  places  he  is  forced  to 
go  thro'  in  queft  of  them,  makes  them  pay  dear  for  the  advan- 
tage they  had  lately  gained.  All  the  world  was  furprized  to 
fee  bim  fighting  the  enemies  of  the  empire  upon  his  firft  en- 
trance, a  tioieiifually  fpent  hy  other  governors  in  feafling  and 
diveriions,  or  in  receiving  the  compliments  of  the  province. 
But  there  was  ftill  greater  reafon  to  adm're  his* diligence,  when 
he  was  fccn,  in  his  firft  campaign,  to  attack  the  ifle  of  Mona, 
which  the  Romans  had  been  forced  to  abandon,  tho'  he  wanted 
flat-bottonri'd  vefll-ls  for  the  expedition.  He  ordered  a  choice 
body  of  auxiliaries,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  (hallows^ 
to  fwim  over,  which  they  performed  fo  dextroufly,  (being 
trained  up  by  the  cuftom  of  their  native  country  to  manage  111 
fwimming  themfelves,  their  horfes  and  arms)  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, afionifhed  at  the  fight,  and  never  fufpedrng  any  fuch 
thing,  furrendered  the  ifle  to  the  Romans  without  obliging 
them  to  draw  a  fword. 

War  Was  not  the  only  affair  that  employed  the  new  gover- Wr  gvn^  the 
ror.     Whilfl  his  arms  are  triumphant,  he  carefully  enquires  g^'i^^'  ^^^^^ 
about  evciy  thing  relating  to  the  government  of  the  province,  jcas. 
and  the  properelt  means  to  keep  the  people  in  obedience. 
This  enquiry  fliews  him  that  the  Britons  are  not  to  be  tam'd 
by  arms  alone,  but  that  lenity  is  no  lefs  necefTary  than  force. 
And  therefore  he  fpends  the  whole  winter  after  h|s  firft  cam- 
paign, in  diligently  regulating  feveral  abufe^  crept  in  by  the 
jivartceor  negligence  of  former  governors.    He  takes  ca^e  to 

*  Tacitus's  Lifir  of  Agricola  is  juftly  the  exprelTion,  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
cfteemCii  a  mafter-piece  by  the  beft  thought  are  Alqaoft  ioimxlable.  Hoifley, 
j;id^s.    The  ftrcpgrh  aad  vivacity  of     p.  38, 

t  J  prcvpnl 
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prevent  all  kind  of  exaSions  ;  to  caufe  juitice  to  be  admn  . 
niflrcd  pun&ually  and  impartially  ;  in  a  word,  to  remove  every 
occafion  of  difconteiit  from  the  Britons  in  fubjedion  to  tho 
empire.  This  proceeding  gained  their  afFe£lion  to  fueh  a  de- 
gree, that  he  had  no  caufe  to  fear  a  revolt  whilft  be  Ihould  bo 
employed  in  making  new  conquefts.  Vefpafian  dying  abou( 
this  time,  his  fon  Titus  fuccceds  him,  and  knowing  Agricola'a 
great  merit,  continues  him  in  his  government, 
79;  In  the  fpring  the  general  takes  tjie  field  again,  and  marchei 
fcwnd'cam-^^^^^^*^*''*  north,  where  he  makes  fome  ^onquefts.  He  oIh 
l>4i^a.  fcrved  the  Romans  commonly  loft  in  the  winter  what  they 
gained  in  the  fummer,  becaufe  they  duril  not  venture  to  quar- 
ter in  the  conquered  countries,  which  were  too  much  cxpofed^ 
To  prevent  this  inconvenience;  he  refolved  to  build  forts  in 
proper  places,  where  garrifons  m.ight  be  kept  in  the  winter, 
always  ready,  to  repulfe  the  enemy.  As  he  was  a  great  mailer 
in  the  art  of  fortification,  thefe  forts  were  built  and  (ituatcd  in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  Romans  were  never  under  a  n^ceiHty  Co 
quit  them,  nor  the  enemies  ever  able  to  take  them  '• 
He  induces      During  the  following  winter,  Agricola's  chief  bufincfs-waa 

tie  Batons    ^      r  e  %  i  ^  *•     •     ®r»   .  1     •     n-ii     • 

lo  cum- into  (^  foften  the  rough  manners  of  the  firitons,  and  inUiU  into 
thecuftoms  them  a  defire  to  imitate  the  cuftoms  of  the  Romans.      His 
m«ni!  ^^'  P^*"^  ^^^  "^^  beftowed  in  vain.     Soon  after,  Britain  is  adorned 
s    with  (lately  temples,  noble  porticos,  and  many  fine  ilrudlu res 
both  public  and  private,  of  a  very  different  tafte  from  what 
had  been  hitherto  feen.     The  Britifli  nobles  even  pride  them*» 
felves  in  fpeaking  the  Latin  tongue,  to  which  a  little  before 
they  were  utterly  averfe.     They  drefs  likewife  after  the  Ro- 
man manner,' and  in  fhort,  as  Tacitus  obferves,  are  iuought  to 
cileem,  as  politenefs  and  good  breeding,  what  was  only  a  badge 
of  their  flavery. 
So.         In  this  third  campaign,  Agrlcola.advance^  as  far  as  the  river 
Third  cam- Tweed,  fortifying  his  conquefts  with  caftles  and  fortrefTes  in 
p*ign.         fcveral  places. 

8  t-  The  fourth  fummer  was  fpent  in  fubduing  the  nations  inha- 

?^^^^"™"biting  between  the  Tweed  and  the  two  friths  of  Glota  and 

Bodotria,  now  called  of  Dunbritton  and  Edinburgh.     Thofo 

two  arms  of  the  eaft  and  weft  (eas  ihoot  fo  far  into  the  kod» 

^  Th it  pafTage  of  Tacitus,  (TaysHor-  fagc,  **  perdomlta  Britannia  &  ilaritn 

,  firy)  is  almoft   incredible,  titough  wc  <'  amifTa,"     Hi(H  lib.  i.  cap.  a.  The 

rxtend  it  no  farther  th^n  to  the  time  of  forts  built  thic  year   by  Africola  are 

Tacitus  writing  Kii  hil>(^.     There  it  fuppofexl  to  be  on  the  bordcrf,  efpeti- 

perhaps  a  good  deal  of  compliment  in  it  ally  on  the  weftern  fide  of  theiiland, 

to  Agnccla,  the  h(^orian*8  fjther-in*  along  which  Agricola  n\»rched*    Hor- 


Idw  and  favourite   licro.     It  feems  not      4^7i  ?•  40. 
XQ  be  v^'cll  c'.aTuUnt  with  another  ^aT- 


that 
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that  they  are  piMFted  only  by  an  iftbaius  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  miles.   Upon  this  iithmus  Agricola  raifes  forts  and  plants 
gaxrifona  fur  the  fecurity  of  th^p  Roman  province,  which  he  had 
extended  thus  f4a      %  this  means  the  nations  yet  uncon*   . 
quered,  we^penl  up  as  it  were  in  a  feparate  iiland. 

.Wf^t  Agik^ob  bad  done  ihould,  one  would  thinks  have  ia-      82. 
tisfied  !)«  aoibilioft ;  "but  he  waslabouriagalTo  for  the  glory  ofFif^^  c««* 
theRooais  qaiAP»  which,  as  Tacitus  exprefles  jt,  knew  no^"'^"* 
hiaunds.    During  his  fifth  campaign,  Agricola  leads  his  army 
beyond  the  friths,  where  he  difcovers  countries  and  nations, 
whole  very  names  were  unknpwn  to  the  Romans.    Some  of 
tbem  hecoQKiuera,  and  leaves  ^rrifons  in  the  wcftern  parts  op- 
pofite  to  kelaod.    His  dellga  was  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of 
that  ifland,  thai  k  might  be  a  check  upon  Britain,  being  pcr- 
fdSdy  informed  of  .the  ftate  of  the  country  by  a  lord  bani(hed 
from  ihence.     Tacitus  fays,  he  heard  his  fether- in-law  fay» 
that  with  Okie  legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries,  he  could  eafily  be- 
Qome  maflef  of  that  ifland,  the  coxu]ueft  whereof  would  be  of 
great  fervice  to  keep  the  Britons  in  awe*  •  ^ 

In  this  iixtb  campaign,  the  Roman  general  paiTes  Bodotria,^.^)^  £^ 
ordering  hi&  fleet  to  row^long  the  coa(ls,  and  difcover  thepaign, 
creeks  and  harbours  in  thofe  northern  parts.     This  was  the 
firft  Roman  fleet  that  appeared  on  thofe  feast  the  fight  where-    . 
of  infpired  the  enemy  widi  terror,  but  the  Romans  with  cou* 
rage,  who  having  ventured  upon  thofe   unknown  countries    . 
with  fome  dread,  were  extremely  animated  by  the  communi- 
^on  they  bad  with  their  fleet,  which  always  kept  near  the 
fliore. 

•  But  whik  Agricola  was  advanc^ing  towards  the  north,  a  re- 
port Was  fpread  that  the  northern  nations  had  drawn  ^together  a 
formidable  army^  and  ^(taicked  the  forts  built  on  their  frontiers. 
The  news  of  tbis^armamf  nt  being  confirmed  a  few  days  after 
by  defertefs^theprinffip^  officers  of  the  army  advifed  the  ge- 
neral to  rclio<)uiih  his  conquefts  beyond  the  friths,  and  avoid 
the  {hame  of  being  compelled  to  it  by  force.    But  he  rejected 
this  advice,  as  imurious  to  his  mailer's  honour  and  intereft. 
\Vhilft  he  waa  deliberating  upon  this  affair.  He  had  notice  that 
tlie  enemies  were  coming  upon  him  with  an  army  of  num- 
berlefs  multitudes,  according  to  common  report.     Apprehen* 
five  of  being  furrounded,  he  divided  his  ^rtoy  into  three  bodies, 
hearing  the  enemy  had  done.th^  fame.     This  precaution  had         . 
lik^  tp  have  coft  him  dear.      For  the  enemies  having  intelli- i^^'^^j^^^^ 
gence  of  it,  altered  their  refolution,  and  with  united  forces  fet tacked  in 
upon  the  ninth  legior\in  the  night,  as  they  lie  encamp'd  at  a^«*'<=*"^P- 
gooddiftance  from  the  reft  of  tbe  army.    They  furpriz'd  the         ^ 

£  4  '  advanced 
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^  .  .      advanced  guard,  and  attacking  the  camp  with  great  fmy,  ha^  • 
marchei  to  '^^  ^^  bccome  maftcfs  of  it.      Agricob,  upon  notice  of  their . 
^bcir  ikl.     inarch,  made  all  poffible  hafte  to  the  lelief  of  the  legion.     But 
for  fear  of  being  too  late,  he  ordered  the  horfe  Co  go  before  and 
^    maintaiq  the  fight,  till  the  reft  of  the  army  came  up.    He  ap-r 
pear'd  ^t  day  break  in  fight  of  the  enemies,  who  feeing  him  ad- 
vance,  would  have  retreated,  but  not  having  time,  were* 
forced  to  continue  the  fight.    The  battle  wai  fierce  and  obfti-> 
nate.    The  Romans,  that  were  almoft  defeated  in  their ^campy 
vigoroufly  endeavour  to  repair  their  difgrace,  -  at  th«<' fight  o^ 
thfcir  companions  who  Were  coming  to  their  aiEftin^ei    An4 
J^n  are" de.^^^^>  feeing  the  ninth  legion  in  danger,  rulb  furioufly  upon  the- 
§iMUd.       enemy  to  relieve  them.     Both  fought  with  ftich  courage  and 
bravery,  that  the  enemy  began  at  laft  to  give  ground.     The 
ftns  favoar'd  their  retreat,  otherwife  the  war  had  been  termir 
nated  by  that  fingle  battle', 
TheytCkm-    'This  defeat,  though  confideraWe,    diOiearten^d    not  the 
^  ■^'"'    iflanders.    They  imputed  their  misfortune  to  chance  and  other 
circumftance?,  rs^ther  than  to  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  and 
rcfolv'd  to  try  the  fo^-tune  of  war  once  more.    Having  con- 
yey 'd  their  women  and  children  into  the  town$,  they  came  to- 

S ether  fron^  all  parts,  and  formed  a  more  numerous  army  thaq 
^  le  firft,  with  a  refolution  floutly  to  defend  their  liberty. 
A  cohort  of     B"^  whilft  the  Romans  are  preparing  in  the  winter  to  with- 
fhe  Roman  ftand  ^he  eJIforts  of  their  enemies,  and  even  to  attack  them,  a 
^^^'     cohort  of  Ufippians,  levied  in  Germany,  form  a  defign  to  re- 
^''         turn  home,  and  execute  it  with  that  fecrecy  and.  expedition, 
that  it  pould  not  be  prevented.     'A  captain  and  fome  Roman 
foloiers,  placed  among  them  to  difcipline  them,  were  killed^ 
ted  they  Ihoqld  oppofe  the  defign.    Which  done,  thefe  Ger- 
mans fei;^e  qpon  two  *  fmall  veflels,  kill  one  of*tbe  pilots^  and 
compel  tfie  other  to  condud  them,  threatning  to  ferve  him  aq; 
they  had  done  his  companion:  aftef  which  they  fet  iail  before 
wi  p^i/h  their  intenljon$  could  be  known.     They  had  laid  their  mea- 
^(cra^y.    fures  foill,  that  they  were  quickly  in  want  of  provifons,  and 
'    reduc*d  to  the  neceil}ty  of  eating  fome  of  their  comrades, 
Thofe  that  remainM  alive,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  navigation^ 
yere  driven  aibore  o^  the  coaft  of  Frifeland  and  made  flaves^ 

f  This  l^ittle  wat  fought,  according         |  Tadttis  %s,  three.    Vit.  ^gr. 
tp  Gordon,  iq  tb^  90^0(7  of  l^ife ;  for  h  Tacitus  fayi ,  after  a  ftrange  ad« 

^here  1}  a' Roman  camp  in  Sir  John   *  venture  failing  round  Britain,  they  were 

Mdlcolm*t  groiiiid   at  Lochore,    two  taken  firft  by  the  Sueviy  then'  by  the 

miles  from  Locbiefen,  apd  a  large  no-  fn(ii«  And  being  bought  and  fold,  fom^ 

^•afs  nea?  ir,  and  fprm^rly  a  wood,  Alfo  of  ihem  at  laft  in  tra^ffick  w«fre  brought 

pear  this  place  is  a  fmall  village' caifed  to  the  coail  where  the  Romins  were^ 

(i^ir.  which  in  the  old  langitfge  fignU  who  told  the  adventure,  arvd.W^reaf- 

^ts  a  place  of  battle.    Hoffley,  p.  4^  tcrw^idi  famous  for  it.  Tac.  Tit.  Agrl 

"  • ■     Vpofl 
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Upon  opening  tte  next  campaign,  Agricola  orders  his  fleet 
fo  row  along  ihe  coaft,  to  keep  feveral  places  in  awe.     At  the      04, 
iame  tjme  he  marches  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  taking  for  ^^'|j^^'J|'*  * 
^ides'feine  natives  of  known  fidelity,  that  were  acquainted  campaign 
with  the  ways.     When  he  comes  near  the  Grampian  moun- 
tain, he  fees  the  enemies  drawn  up  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thoufand,  befides  volunteers,  who  flock*d  together  to  be  at  a 
battle,  of  which  liberty  or  flavery  was  to  be  the  ilTue.     UponGaira^osrhc 
the  armies  approaching  each  other,  Galgacus,  commander  of  f/,' pj^j"^*' 
the  iflanders,  rcprefcnts  to  them,  *•  That  being  at  the  csctre-  for  Utile.   1 
>*  mity  of  the  ifle,  they  have  no  refuge  left  if  vanquiOi'd,  and 
^*  therefore  nothing  but  vidory  can  deliver  them  from^perpe-. 
^«  tual  bondage/*     On  the  other  fide,  Agricola  exhorts  his 
Ibldiers  ««  to  do  their  duty,  by  the  confidcration  of  their  paft  f  ertcoia's 
«  viftories.    Particularly  he  fcts  before  their  eyes  their  i^d^^'''^'' 
^  condition,  if  after  being  defeated,  they  are  forc'd  to  feck  for 
'^  fhelter  among  the  Britons,  who  for  fifty  years  together  have 
^*  felt  the  force  of  their  viftorious  arms."    Whilft  the  gcnejral 
is  yet  fpeaking,  the  foldiers  by  their  looks  difcover.  their  eager* 
ndb  to  fight,  and  their  hopes  of  viSory.  The  army  was  drawn Defcriptinn 
up  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  auxiliary  foot  were  to  bear  theofthciMtUe, 
firft  {hock,  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  poffible  the  effufion 
of  Roman  blood.    The  legions  were  plac'd  in  the  rear,  to 
fupport  the  auxiliaries  in  cafe  of  repulfe.  Galgacus  had  rang'd 
bis  men  on  the  fids  of  a  hill,  that  his  whole  army  might  be  vi- 
fible  at  once  to  the  Romans,  and  ftrike  them  with  the  greater 
terror.    The  horfe  were  drawn  up  on  the  plain  at  the  bottonx 
of  the  hill^  and  the  chariots  ran  between  the  two  armies.     Ag« 
ricola,  apprehenfive  of  being  furrounded  by  thefe  multitudes, 
widened  his  front,  though  he  thereby  weakened  it,  rejeding 
the  advice  given  him  of  ordering  the  legions  to  advance.  Then 
alighting  from  his  horfe,  full  of  courage  and  hopes,  he  went 
and  headed  the  legiops.     They  fought  fome  time  with  darts, 
the  iflanders  being  unwilling  to  quit  the  advantage  of  their 
poft.     Beiides,   their  little  targets,  and  unwieldy  pointlefs 
fwords,  were  not  fo  proper  for  clofe  fighting.     But  Agricola 
found  pieans  to  compel  them  to  it,  by  detaching  two  cohorts 
of  Batayians,  and  as  many  of  Tungrians,  who  fell  upon  then^ 
fword  in  hand.      The  iflanders,  unufcd  to  that  way  of  fight- 
ing, could  not  long  withfiand  the  charge  of    thefe    warlike 
f roops,  who  prefling  them  with  the  points  of  their  bucklers, 
foon  broke  their  foremoft  battalions,  and  began  even  to  afcend 
|he  hill.    Thofe  that  followed  them,  animated  by  their  cxr 
jimple,  fought  with  the  fame  bravery  ;  and  without  giving  the 
pjicmies  lime  to  rally,  ovcrjhrc^v  all  that  withftood  theni. 
'   ' Mean 
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Mean  while,  the  Britifii  hoffe  b^Mi  alfo  to  give  grownd^'^nd 
their  chariots  were  forcM  to  diive  up  the  bill  to  ai&ft  the  fool 
that  were  in  extreme  diforder.  Though  the  chariots  at  iirft 
'  fomewhat  daunted  the  Romans,  yet  did  they  but  little  txecu^ 
tbn  by  reafon  of  the  unevennefa  of  the  groiund.  1  be  hiU  ber 
ing  pretty  ficep,  the  charioteers  bad  no  command  of  the  horfi^t 
and  ran  without  diftindtion  over  friends  and  foes,  a^ording  «^ 
they  came  in  their  way.  The  foot  ihat  were  pofb^d  oj%  ^ 
top  of  the  hiil,  and  had  not  yet  engaged,,  feeing  the  Romana 
hotly  purfuing  their  vidicry,  now  m^de  a  motit^n  to  furround 
them,  becaufe  of  the  fmallnefs  of  theif  number,  fiut  Agrii(^la 
perceiving  it,  detach'd  four  fquadrons  of  horfe,  who  not  only 
withAood  the  charge  of  the  fooc,  byt  entirely'  routed  tbf  ra^ 
and  then  falling  upon  the  enemies  in  flunk  that  weie  ftill  on 
TheRo.  ^I^eplain,  made  great  flaughter  of  ihem.  This  a^ioa  conw 
mansgaio  pleated  thevidory.  Gaigacus  finding  it  impoffible  to  ici^ew 
ikcvi&Qry,  the  fight,  retreated  with  the  remains  of  his  army.  He  loitten 
thoufand  men  in  the  adion  s  but  on  the  fide  of  the  Rowuu 
there  fell  but  three  hundred  and  forty  :  among  whom  WM 
Aulus  Atticus,  captain  of  a  cohort,  who  by  the  heat  of  youths 
'4od  the  unrulineis  of  his  borfe,  was  carried  into  tbe  midft  of 
the  enemies.  The  conquerors  pafs  the  following  night  with 
joy  and  gladnefs,  and  the  vanquilb'd  with  lamentation^  and 
furrow,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkoefs  to  efcape  the  purfqit 
of  the  Romans.  Far  from  any  thoughts  of  rallying,  their 
flight  was  fo  hafiy,  that  when  day  appeared  it  was  in  vain  t^ 
purfue  them  *.  Agticola  feeing  they  were  intirely  difpers'd, 
the  fummeralmoft  fpent,  and  unfafe  to  fend  his  army  to  wafte 
fhe  enemy's  country,  marched  back  into  the  territories  of  thf 
Hordliaiis  \  from  whom  he  received  boftages.  He  march'd 
llowly,  to  ftiike  terror  into  the  Britons,  and  in  expectation  of 
his  fleet,  which  having  alarm'd  all  the  northern  coaft,  return'd 
about  the  end  of  the  fummer,  and  ancbor'd  in  the  port  olF 
Trutulum  *• 
Domitjan  Domitian,  now  emperor  upon  the  death  of  his  brother 
mall*  Agri. Titus,  rcccives  the  news  of  this  vidory  with  a  fceming  felif- 

^  Mr.  Gordon  fuppofes  this  battle  to  tapen/is  or  RitiipcA/is.    So  that  when 

befoughtiiiStrathtm,  half  a  mile  from  AgricoU*8  fleet,   (that  lay  in  the^Tay 

the  Kirk  of  Comeric,  there  being  a  re-  during  the  batiJe)  arrived  here,  kavitig 
markable  encain..iriciuio  that  place.       *  goQC  oortk  about  by  the  0.€a^e«,  *tU 

ii  MounUioL-eis     or     Highlanders.  plain  they  had   faiKd  quite  round  the 

Camden  places  ihcm  \h  Elk-dale.    But  ifland,   becaufe  they  bad  fail'd  before 

his  annotaior  thinks   they  (hould  be  from  Portas  Hitupenfis  to  Tay.     For 

(.laced  between  Scut h'Eflt  and  North-  Tacitus   fays,  •'  Trutulenfem  Portum 

E/V  in  An^us,  Sea  Camden,  p.  S+5.  •«  tenuit,  uode  proximo  laieif  Briian- 

i  Some  read  it  Rhamenfis,  rooft  pro-  •»  nx  Icclo   ooini  redietat.*'       Vit, 

bab'.y  u0*oh:j  be  Rhuiu^efifij fcr  Ru-  Afctic.  cap.  38. 

fa^ion* 
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fa^ion,  though  inwardly  he  repines  at  tbe  reputation  Agricola 
gained  by  ic.  Envy  not  fuffering  him  not  to  continue  him  ia 
his  pofl  where  his  fame  might  Qill  hive  an  additional  luftre,  he 
recalls  him  on  pretence  of  promoting  him  to  the  government 
of  Syria.  But  after  caufmg  the  fcnate  to  decree  him  a  fta'tue 
crowned  with  Uurel|  he  fends  him  out  of  the  world  with  a  dofe 
of poifon.  In  this  manner  he  rewarded  ^he  fervice  that  grcatjj^^^°*^**°* 
.  inan  had  done  the  empire.  This  unworthy  emperor  could 
not  bear  the  fame  of  a  general  whofe  noble  actions  reproach'd 
him  with  the  imaginary  triumph  decreed  him  as  conqueror  of 
|he  Germans,  in  which  he  had  caufcd  ilaves  to  be  difguifed, 
like  captives. 

,  'Agricola  gave  the  finifliing  blow  to  the  liberty  of  BrIuin.firitaiDisre* 
Py  his  valour  and  prudent  condud,  all  that  part  of  the  ifland^**^*^  ^^  ^ 
'  lying  fou^h  of  the  two  friths,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- ^jn^*"  *^®* 
Vincc.     As  for  the  northern  parts,  they  were  left  to  the  inha- 
bitants as  a  wild  uncultivated  country,  not  worth  the  couquer« 
ing  or  keeping.     Only  ftrong  garrifons  were  placed  in  the  for* 
trefles  built  on  this  fide  the  friths. 

Tho*  the  lofs  of  their  liberty  feemed  to  be  an  irreparablcThf  Britom 
damage  to  the  Britons,  it  was  ih  fomc  meafure  repaired  by^y*jJJ*J5^ 
|he  great  alteration  for  the  better  In  their  cuftoms  and  nian* 
cers,  after  their  being  fubjedl  to  the  empire.  In  a  fhort  time 
they  were,  feen  to  lay  alide  their  rude  and  favage  ways,  and 
aflume  the  politenefs  of  the  conquerors.  Arts  and  fciences, 
little  regarded  by  the  Britons  before  this  revolution,  flourilhed 
among  them  as  much  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  do- 
minions. In  a  word,  from  mere  favages  the  Britons  were  be- 
come polite  and  civilized,  an  advantage  the  moft  northern  parts 
of  the  ifland  have  not  jet  attained.  After  this  reformation, 
they  made  but  faint  firuggles  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty, 
being  j)leafed,  for  the  molt  part,  with  their  fcrvitude.  It  muft 
however  be  noted,  that  a  great  many  chofe  to  lofe  their  pof- 
feffions,  and  retire  into  the  north,  among  the  PitSts  and  Scots, 
rather  than  live  in  fubje6iion  to  the  Roman  yoke.  Thefe  were 
the  men,  that,  joining  with  thofe  that  aftorded  then\  refuge, 
made  continual  war  with  the  Romans,  in  maintenance  of  that 
precious  liberty  their  unhappy  country  had  loft.  They  fparcd 
not  even  their  countrymen,  whom  they  looked  upon  with  hor- 
ror for  being  pieafed  with  their  flavery. 

Thefe  were  the  men,  that,  with  the  Pidls  and  Scots,  ob- 
liged .emperors  themfelves  to  come  over  in  perfon  and  oppofe 
the  efforts  of  their  invincible  courage. 

As  for  the  fubjefb  of  the  empire,  they  endured  all  the^^^'^^**^** 
bardibips  that  arc  the  uiual  lot  of  the  vanquilbed.    Exorbitant  w^^Jard 
I  taxes 
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^conquertdta^cs  wcfc  laid  upon  them  on  numberlefs  pretences.    Their 

c6oiitneB.    ^ftjites  were  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  veterans,  that 

were  continually  coming  to  fettle  in  the  ifland.     The  flower 

of  their  youth  were  made  fokliers,  and  difperfed  in  the  other 

province?  of  the  empire.     Such  was  the  Roman  policy.    They 

fent  away  whole  bodies  levied  in  a  conquered  country,  into 

oiher  remote  regions.     For  inftance,  the  Britons  into  ranno- 

nia,  the  Batavians  into  Illyria,  the  Germans  into  Britain,  to 

keep  them  at  a  diftance  from  their  own  country.     By  thus 

draining  the  conquered  nations  of  their  main  ftrength,  they 

difabled  them  from  revolting,  and  at  the  fame  time  made  uC^ 

J.         of  them  to  acquire  new  conqudb. 

Lucu!i5s     *     ^^^^  Agricola's  departure  from  Briton,  we  have  but  a  flen^ 

Tttnor  df^°'^^  account  of  whatpaiied  in  the  ifland  till  the  reign  of  Adri- 

Bncdifl.      an.     We  only  know  that  Salluftius  Lucullus  was  fent  thither 

by  Domitian,  to  whofe  fufpicions  or  jealoufy  he  quickly  fell  4 

facrifice.      It  is  to  be  prefumed,  the  fubjefls  of  the  empire 

were  quiet,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  fufFered  to  enjoy 

their  liberty  in  peace*      The  Roman  hiftorians  mention  alfo; 

in  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  fomc  commotions  in  th^ 

ifland,  that  were  quickly  appeafed  ;  but  the  particulars  areun* 

kirT  o7the  '^"^^"-     ^^  ^^Y  'i^ewife  be  obfervcd  in  this  interval,  the  Ro- 

fili'tons.      mans,  after  their  conquefis,  fufFered  kings  to  be  in  Britain  5  for 

they  ^oried  in  having  fuch  for  their  fubjefts.     Juvenal  fpeaks 

Sat.  iv.  *     of  king  Arviragus,  who  reigned  in  fome  part  of  the  ifland  un** 

>«,JZ5.     der  Domitian"*. 

*  "»  Under  Phutius  and  Of^orias,  in  Cogi^unns.  This  (lone  was  found  in  i 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  fome  places  (fays  cellar  under  the  corner  houfe  ofSt.i 
Tacitus)  were  given  to  king Cogidunus,  Mattin''s  Lane ;  it  is  about  two  foot 
\Vho  continued  faithful  to  the  Romans.  nine  inches  broad,  and  very  near  three 
Over  vrhac  pertple  he  was  king  does  not  foot  long.  It  is  now  fixed  in  the  wali 
>  appear  ,  Camden  thinks  the  Regni  $  of  the  houfis  where  it  was  found.  The 
E)r.  Gale,  the  Segontiapi.  Ifowever,  i^ifcrjption^  £oxne«)rhat  deijiced^  iy  i§, 
there  was  lately  foupd  at  Chicheiler  a  fallows; 
nery  curious'  inscription  relati^  to  this 

.EPTVNO.    ET.   MINERVAB 

T  E  M  P  L  V  M. 

.  .  O.   SALVTE.    DOMUS.    DIVINAE. 

.  .  AVCTORITATE.    TIB.    C  L  A  V  D. 

.  .  GIDVBNL   R.  LEGA.    AVG.   IN.   BRIT. 

GIVM.    FAB K OR.   ET.    QV  I.    IN.   EG, 

D.  S.  D.   DQNANTE.    A  R  E  A  M. 

...ENTE.    PVDENTINL    FJL. 

Thus  to  be  read^  according  to  Roger  **  fuo  dedicaverunt  donante  areamPa* 

Gale,  efq.  *'  dcnte  Pudentini  fillo." 

*'  Neptano  et  1/  inervae  templam  pre  The  ftone  in  digging  up  was  broken  ii) 

<<  fulute  domus  divinar   ex  au£toritate  four  parts,  of  which  one  is  not  taken 

.    ,**  Tiberii  Claudii  Cogidubni  regis  le-  up,  lying  under  the  foundation  of  the 

'<  pati  Augufti  in  -Rritannia  collegium  next  houfe.     See  Philofoph*  f^afilaAf 

ff  f;»hfijruin  et  qui  ip  eo  a  (aQris  func  de  N.  379. 
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In  the  firft  year,  of  Adrian  %  the  northern  people^  a  rmx-     liy* 
turC)  as  fuppofed,  of  Pi&s^  Scots»  and  Britons,  but  confound-  Julius  Seve. 
cd  by  the  Roman  hiftorians  under  the  name  of  Caledonians, '"•™*<^«E^ 
made  an  irruption  into  the  Roman  province.     Their  firft  ex- J?j,°jjj|^  j^ 
piolc  was  to  demolifli  fome  of  Agricola's  fortrefle?  bet  ween  Hadmoo. 
the  two  friths.     Adrian  being  informed  of  thefe  commotions, 
appoints  Julius  Severus  governor  of  Britain ;  but  before  he 
has  time  to  perform  any  thing,  he  is  fuddenly  recalled^  and 
employed  elfewhere  ^     Mean  time,   the  Caledonians  conti*    ]20« 
nuing  to  infeft  the  Roman  territories,  the  emperor  refolves  to  Adrian  goet 
go  dVer  in  perfon,  and  fubdue  ihefc  fierce  and  troublefomej**'*"i?*'" 
people.     As  foon  as  they  hear  of  his  arrival,  they  relinquilh  ^' 
the  country  they  were  pofiefled  of,  and  retire  to  the  north. 
Adrian  however  advances  as  far  as  York,  where  he  meets  fome 
of  Agricola's  old  foldiers,  that  had  been  with  him  in  the  nor- 
thern parts.    The  defcription  thefe  give  him  of  the  country 
he  intended  to  conquer,  diverts  him  from  purfuing  his  expedi- 
tion.    Befides  that  the  bogs  and  mountains  he  was  to  pafs, 
would  have  engaged  him  in  a  war  more  laborious  than  ho-» 
nourable,  he  eafily  perceived,  that  Ihould  his  undertaicing  be 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  it  would  procure  no  great  advantages 
to  the  empire.     Wherefore  becomes  to  a  refolution  to  leave 
to  the  Caledonians  all  the  country  between  the  two  friths  and 
the  Tine,  in  hopes  by  thus  enlarging  their  bounds  to  keep 
them  quiet.     But  at  the  fame  time  to  fecure  the  Roman  pro- 
vince from  their  incurfions,  he  caufes  a  rampart  of  earth  to  be  He  parts  tbe 
thrown  up,  covered  with  turf,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tine  to  JJn™J"f^^*I^ 
Solway  frith.     This  rampart  was  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  the  nortbcra 
ran  quite  crofs  the  country  from  eaft  to  weft,  by  which  he  fc-cowntiics  b/ 
cured  the  fouthern  parts,  leaving  the  Caledonians  all  the  lands*  ""F*^ 
between  the  new  rampart  and  the  ifthcnus  that  parts  the  two 
frirhs^     Having  thus  fettled  matters  in  the  ifland,  he  returns 
to  Rome,  and  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Reftorer  of  Bri- 
tain, as  appears  by  fome  medals. 

a  Here  is  a  gap  of  above  tbirty  yean,  pcincipal  irallufn ;  4.  Tbe  fouch  aggier* 

from  the  year  S5  to  117,  during  which  The  ditch  at  H  tirow-  h(il»  where  the 

St  is  fappofed  the  Romaju  loft  much  of  original  breadth  and  drpth  is  very  ap. 

their conquefts  here.  parent,  mcalures  near  nine  foot  deep 

*  PiifcusI.iciniusfucceedsSevcrusin  and   eleven  over.       The  height   and 

tbe  goveinmentof  Britain,  in  the  year  thickncfsof  the  vaUum  and  aggers  can- 

120.   Severus  was  recalled  to  go  againil  not  be  exadlly  known.     The  diHance 

tbe  JcAS.     Dion.  lib.  Ixix.  of  the  noitli  atg.-r  from   the  ditch  it 

p  Adrian's  Wall,  or  Valium,  was  about  twenty- four  foot,  an  J  that  or  the        ' 

entirely  of  earth.       The  whole  worl^  foutb  agger  was  or  ginally  thirty,  tho* 

ConfiAed  of  the  following  parts:  I.  The  lefre«ed  at  prelcnt  by  iht    fpreading  of 

j|Or(b  Jgger^    2.  The  ditch  ^  3.  The  the  earth. 

J  After 


fouthern  ' 
fintons. 

The  grow 
more  civi- 
lized. 


The  am- 
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Enmity ««.  AftCT  thcfc  hft  irruptions  of  the  northern  people,  there  was 
northCTStnd^''  along  a  mortal  enmity  betwixt  them  and  the  fouthern  Bri- 
tons. Tfiefe  laft  finding  themfclves  entirely  feparated  by  in- 
clination and  intcrett  from  the  re(t  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland,  were  the  more  forward  to  embrace  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  the  Romans.  Afterwards,  by  means  of  the  aits 
and  fijiences,  they  came  by  degrees  capable  of  being  inftrufted 
in  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  till  then  was  fcarce  known  in 
the  ifland. 

How  ftrotig  foever  Adrian's  rampart  might  be,  it  was  not 
j^J*°  P^^l^fufficient  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  northern  people.     In- 
an's  ram-    dced,  they  behaved  psaceably  as  long  as  there  were  Roman 
pait.  ^       troops  enough    on    their  borders    to  defend    the  ramparts 
But  the  moment  thefe  were  removed,  as  it  fometimcs  hap- 
pened, being  wanted  elfewhere,  they  began  their  ufual  ravages. 
Anronil!  '"^Nay,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Piu3%  notfatisfied  with  their 
booty,  they  deftroyed  the  rampart  in  feveral   places.     Anto- 
j^^      ninue  being  informed  of  it,  and  fearing  their  boldnefs,  if  not 
Loiiius  vr-  curbed,  would  carry  them  to  greater  undertakings,  orders 
bicua  raifes  Lollius  Urbicus  to  go  and  quell  them.      The  new  governor 
another       (having  firft  fubdued  the  Brigantcs,  who  endeavoured  to  (hake 
ofFthe  Roman  yoke)  in  orde**  to  put  a  flop  to  the  northern 
rrruptions,  raifes  another  rampart  on  the  neck  of  land  between 
the  two  friths,  where  Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  for- 
trefTcs.      Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  were  confined 
within  narrower  bounds  than  before.     By  means  of  this  ram- 
patt  and  a  camp  at  a  little  diiUnce,  where  troops  were  kept 
ready  to  march  on  occafion,  he  compelled  the  Caledonians 
to  remain  peaceably  in  their  country.      Though  Antoninus 
was  never  in  Britain  himfelf,  this  expedition,  as  done  by  his 
orders,  and  under  his  aufpices,  gained  him  the  title  of  Bri- 
« tannicus. ' 

Marcus 


rampart. 


140. 


4)  Were  is  another  gap  of  eighteen 
years,  from  lOo  to  I38. 

r  From  Antoninas's  building  his 
wail  in  140  to  165,  we  meet  with  no 
cccurrences,  nor  from  thence  to  183. 
^ntoniniia*s  wall,  like  fiererusNi  h^d 
a  frriesof  forts  or  ftations,  which  are 
fttppofed  (fome  at  leaft)  to  be  prior  to 
the  wall,  and  the  fame  that  wfre  built 
by  Agricola.  This  wall  rraches  from 
the  frith  of  Forth  to  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
•9  appears  by  infcriptions.  It  begins  at 
Caer>riHden«  and  runs  thmtigh  Mun- 
rills,  Falkiric,  Camelon,  Rough-caftir, 
Dick's  Houfe,  Caftlr-canr-forT,Werter- 
wood  fort,  Crow-hill|  BarnilUfbrt, 
Auchindavv,  Kirkintilloch,  Calder, 
BemuliCf  New  Kirk^patnck,   Caftle- 


kill-fort,  Duntocher,  Old  Kirk-patrick, 
ending  at  Dungiafs  near  Dunbarton, 
where  ftood  the  old  city  of  Akluith, 
afterwards  Dunbritton,  1.  c«  the  Town 
of  the  Britons.  Horfley  (who  had  it 
furvered)  takes  the  wall  to  have  been 
near  forty  Roman  miles,  that  is  (al- 
lowing fourteen  Roman  to  thirteen 
Englifh)  a  little  above  thirty-. feven  of 
our  mil^s*  By  the  itifcriprions  (bowing 
the  part  that  was  railed  by  the  cohorts 
of  the  Legio  fecunda,  «tc.  the  number 
of  paces  amount  to  thirty,  nine  tboufani 
ieven  hundred  and  twmty  fix,  llial  it 
thirty «n!ne  Roman  miles,  and  feven 
hundred  4nd  twenty* fix  ptces.  It  was 
built  of  turf,  upon  a  foundation  of 
ftone>four  yardi  thick.  To  this  work 
belongs 
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Marcus  Aurelios,  his  fuccefibr,  gave  the  government  of"    i  g^.  ' 
Britain  to  Calphurnius  Agricola.     This  governor  checks  thecaiphurinnii 
infolenccof  the  Caledonians,  and  ftrcngthens  theemperor*sA8"«o^**« 
dominioa  over  fuch  of  the  Britons  as  fecm  to  bear  their  yoke  JJ^'J^^*** 
with  the  moft  reluftance.     It  was  in  the  reign  of  Marcuscapitoiin.ia 
Aurelius,  thjat  Lucius,  a  Bfitlfli  king,  embraced  the  ChriftianAurelio. 
religion,  which  had  been  long  hcfpre  planted   in  the  ifland  >B"i^j-"JJ  J^i„g 
but,  for  want  of  due  cultivation,  had  taken  no  deep  root,     I  becomes  a 
ibali  fpeak  more  largely  of  this  king  in  the  (late  of  the  BritiOichnftiaii.   . 
church,  .    •     ' 

During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  fucceflbr  of  Marcus  Au-     l8  r* 
relius,  there  were  great  commotions  in  Britain.    I^^he  northern  Troubles  in 
men  uking  up  arms,  cut  in  pieces  the  Roman  army,  com-  ^"^aflhw 
manded  by  an. unexperienced  general,  and  make  great  ravages lib.  ixxii.  ' 
in  the  province.     All  Britain  was  in  danger  of  being  loft,  if  and  others, 
the  emperor  had  not  fpeedily  fent  UJpius  Marceljus,  a  gene*     1 84. 
ral  of  great  reputation.     The  new  governor  defeats  the  rebels ^^p'.^*^' 
in  feverai  encounters,  and  by  his  conduct  puts  an  end,  in  31  ^5^^"  ^^ 
very  (hort  fpace,  to  this  dangerous  war,  that  had  made  his     ,  gV 
mafier  extremely  oneafy.     During  his  flay  in  the  iflan(jl,  he       gg' 
obferved  that  the  want  of  difcipline  in  the  Roman  army,  was 
the  fole  foundation  of  the  boldnefs  of  the  northern  people, 
and  the  chief  caufe  of  the  advantages  gained  by  them  over  the 
former  governors.      He  undertakes  therefore  to  bring  it  to  its 
ancient  f{ri6lnefs,  which  he  happily  accomplilhes.     But  his 
fervices  are  repaid  with  ingratitude.     The  emperor^  not  con-  m  rewarded 
tent  with  depriving  him  of  his  government,  was  upon  the  point  by  the  em- 
'  of  putting^ him  to  death.     This  unworthy  prince,  like  Domi-  P*"^*"* 
tiah,  coiild  not  behold  diftinguifhed  merit  without  fufpicion 
and  envy. 

Marcellus  no  fooner  leaves  Britain,  but  the  army  mutiny    18 7. 
upon  Perennis,  the  emperor's  favourite,  breaking  or  calling  "^^^  ""*5^ 
home  all  the  old   officers,  and  putting  his  creatures  in  their  ^o^i^t^o'f 
place.     This  mutiny  is  .carried  (o  far^   that  the  army  fend  a  Petennis, 

belongs  a  greftt  ditch,  larger  than  that  opinion  of  its  being  the  name  of  a  man. 

pf  Seteros,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  The  common  ftory  is,  that  one  of  this 

irai  the  main  agger,  vallom  or  rampart,  name  broke  through  the  wall,  and  Co 

and  footh  of  the  Tallum  a  large  mill*  gave  his  own  name  to  it.  Within  fight 

tary  way  well  paved,   and  is  in  feverai  of  the  wall  ftands  an  ancient  building, 

^aces  very  magnificent  and   beautifal.  called  Arthur's  Oven,  inthefliapeof 

How  this  work    came  to   be   called  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  twenty. two 

Criiiies*s  Dike,  or  Graham*!  Dike,  does  feet  high,  and  nineteen  and  a  half  in 

not  appear.    It  is  faid  that  Graham,  in  diameter.       Horfley  takes  it  to  have 

the  Highland  tongne^  fignifies  Black ;  been  a  funeral  monument..     It  (lands 

then  Graham's  Dike  will  he  the  farneas  in  the  north  iide  of  the  wall.      See  a 

the  Black  Dike.      There  is  a  military  Jarge  defcription  of    tbefe  things  in 

way  nepr  Silcheifer  in  Hampshire,  now  book  i.  chap.  lo.  of  HorHe/s  Britain* 

called  Grime's  Dike.    The  's  annexed  Rom. 
to  Graiaam,  iS|  doubtlefs^  owing  to  the 

body 
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and  fend  a   body  of  fifteen  hundred  men  to  demand  juftice  of  the  cmpcro<i 

to  Rwne!"^  againft  Pcrennis.    This  body  marching  to  Rome,   without 

any  obftacle,  are  met  by  the  emperor  without  the  city^  whd 

demands  of  the  leaders  the  caufe  of  their  difcontent.  **  They 

*'  were  come  (they  faid)  to  offer  him  their  afBftance  againff 

**  Perenniss   acquainting  him  withal  how  that  dangerous 

^*  minifler  had  by  degrees^  cafliiefed  the  braved  o£Bccrs,  and 

^*  filled  the  army  with  his  creatures  ;  a  clear  evidence  of  his( 

Commodas  *'  ill  deTigns.*'      Commodus  having  been  jealous  of  him  fof 

delireia  up   fQj^g  ^\^q  dcHvcrs  him  up  10  the  foldicrs,  who  execute  hint 

upon  the  fpor. 

o  o  Mean  while,  it  was  neceflary  to  fend  into  Britaii^  fom^  per^i 

Pfertinax*     '^^  ^^  authority,  to  fupprefs  the  mutinous  temper  of  the  army. 

made  go-     Pertinax,  afterwards  emperor,  being  pitched   upon  for  thi# 

varnor.        fervice,  refolvcs  to  proceed  according  to  the  rigour  of  miH- 

pj'^^^j*"' *°tary  difcipline:  whereupon  the  ninth  legion  raifc  a  mutiny jj 

Mutiny  in   which  is  not  appeafed  without  bloodfhed ;  the  general  him^ 

the  army,    fdf  is  wounded,  and  faves  his  life  only  by  being  left  for  dead 

among  the  flain.     However,  in  fpiteof  all  obilacles  hegaind 

his  point,  and  brings  the  army  ac  lail  to  fubmit.     But  as  hd 

1^0.     was  not  beloved  by  the  foldiers,  he  defired  to  be  difmiflcd 

Clodiut  Ai-  frojn  his  office,  and  Clodius  Albinus  was  fent  in  his  room. 

gowr!cn'*^*A^^*""s  being  recalled,  upon  a  fufpicion  conceived  of  hint 

Capitoin     by  Commodus,  Junius  Severus  was  ordered  to  go  and  rclievtf 

192.     him. 

Succeeded  by     Pcrtinax  being  come  to  the  empire,    after  the  death  of 

/"J*^"*^"*^"  Commodus,  makes  the  fame  Clodius  Albinus,  lately  recalled^ 

*j  governor  of  Britain.     He  v/as  continued  in  that  pofl  by  Julian^ 

Albinus  11    fucceffor  of  Pertinax.      Albinus  gains  the  affe£tion  of  thd 

fcnta^iinin-foldiers  by  his  liberalities,  to  fuch  a   degree,  that,  after  Ju- 

J°  ^'"•»'V    lian*s  death,  they  proclaim  him  emperor.     Atthe  fametimd 

cmiwr^o^  Septimius  Severus  in  Pannonia,  and  Pcfcennius  Niger  in  Sy- 

is  likfwne    ria,  receive  the  fame  honour  from  their  refpeSive  armies. 

Fefcennias    Severus  being  nearcft  Rome,  haftens  thither  to  receive  froni 

aa     cvtiut.  ^^^  fenate  the  confirmation  of  the  dignity  conferred  on  him 

by  the  foldiers.  But  notwithftanding  the  fenate's-  decree,  the 

other  two  emperors  perfifting  in  their  claims,  put  Severus^to  a 

Herodian.     f^*i"d.     His  rivals  were  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  empire,^ 

lib.ii.cap48and  confcquently,  while  he  marched  igainft  one,  there  was 

.  danger  of  the  other's  making  too  great  a  progrefs.    He  judges  it 

necefTary  therefore  to  ufe  diilimulation  with  Albinus,  making 

him  believe  he  is  willing  to  (hare  the  empire  wiih  him.    Thia 

.    .  offer  being  accepted,  Severus  draws   all   his  fofces  together^ 

J^;^]"*""*  and  goes  and  fi.;hts  Pefcennius,  who  at  length  is  vanquifhed 

and  flaia  in  battle  j  after  which  Severus  coniiders  how  to  gei 

ti4 
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rid  of  Albinus  likewife.      He  tries  fi:ft  to  aflaffinate  him  by 
villains  hired  and  ftnt  into  Britain  for  that  purpofe.     But  this 
way  faih'ng,  he  refolves  to  employ  force  j  and  caufing  Albinus 
to  be  declared  enemy  of  the  ftate,  marches  againfLhim.     Al-      ^  ^"v 
binus  was  now  with  his  arniy  in  Gaul,  intending  to  m'eet  him  /|^^^^  ^^_ 
and  decide  the  quarrel  by  a  battle  :  and  accordingly  it  was  de-  twten  Scvc- 
cidcd  near  Lyons,*where  the  two  emperors  ifuu^hc  with  equal  ^"«  ^^^  Ai- 
bravery,  though  not  with  equal  fortune  ;  Albinus  is  defeated  Herodian 
and  flain,  and  by  his  death  Severus  remains  fole  poflcflbr  of  the  lib.  u'i. 
empire.      Shortly  after  he  divided  Britain  'ihtq'  two  govern- ^«^""V^': 
ments :  the  firft,  containing  the  fouihern  parts,  was  given  toj^^^^j^.^^^^^" 
Heraclitus,  and  Virius  Lupus  had  the  fecond,  confining  of  ihevernmcnu. 
northern  provinces  bordering  upon  the  Caledonians,  by  whom^'O"- 
he  was  fo  infefted,  that  he  was  forced  at  laft  topurchafe  a^****  ^"'* 
peace  with  money. 

After  this  treaty  Britain  remains  in  quiet  till  the  fifteenth     ^^5- 
y<*arof  Severus,  when  the  Caledonians  renew  their  TncurfionsJ^^'^j'*"^' 
into  the  Roman  province.     The  Roman  fcldiers'having  en-4^*ctc, 
joyed  fevcral  years  peace,  were  grown  fo  effeminate  and  neg- 
ligent, that  they  feemed  never  to  have  had  the  lead  tincture 
of  military  difcipline.      It  was  this  that  emboldehpd  the  Ca-' 
ledonians,  and  made  them* thiilk 'they  fhould  not  'negled  fo* 
fair  an  opportunity  to  attack  their  neighbours,  who  till  .then 
had  appeared  fo  formidable  to  them.      They  mak«  fuch  pro-- 
grefs,  that  the  emperor,  though  fixty   years  oi  age$  and  af- 
flidied  with  the  gout,  refolvc's  to  go  in   perfon  and  chuftif^ ' 
their  infolence.     His  intent  was,  once  for  all,  toput-an  end     207. 
to  the  continual  commotions  in  Britain,   by- the  entire  con- Sevens  goes 
queft  of  the  north.      To  that  purpofe  he  draws   together  a  ^*'*'''"^** 
numerous  army,  and  fets  out  for  Britain,  accoujpauied  by  his 
fons  Caracalla  and  Geta.     The  Caledonians,  when  they  hear 
of  his  arrival,  fend  ambafladors  to  demand  pe^Ce  upon,  ho- 
nourable terms.     But  he  refufes  to  hearken  to  them,  unlcfs 
they  will  fubmit  to  his  mercy  :  which  they  not  confenting  to, 
he  marches  towards  their  country  with  his  eldcft  fon  Cara-. 
calla,  leaving  Geta  at  London  to  take  care  of  the  fouthem 
piarts.  '  '  H 

It  was  with  infinite  toil  that  he  penetrated   to  the  utmoft  n.a*tw"o"ih^ 
bounds  the    north,    cutting /down    woods^    draining  bogs,  ut.-nod  paici 
or  fillingthem  with  bavins.     By  this  hard  duty,  and  the  con-o^^*^^"®*-^' 
tinual  ambufcides  of  the  enemy,  he  loft  fifty  thoufand  men  %.  iib°"ixxvi. 
However,  nothftanding  all  difHcuUies  in  his  way,  he  ac-Xiphliin. 

■  Horiley  iinaginei  from  this  great      be  reckoned  amon«  thefc  workf,  tho* 
lofsof  men^  thac  Seycros't  wall  muft  '   by  much  ihs  gr??.te!V6f  them,  p.  6i. 
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complifhcs  hb  defigny  and  fabdues  there  fierce  and  hitherto 

unconquered  people.     But  as  foon  as  he  had  executed  his  pro- 

jefi,  he  perceived  how  fruitlefs  it  was,  fmce  he  could  not 

poi&bly  keep  the  country  in  fubje£tion  without  a  great  army 

Herelm.     ^'^"^7*  ^^  ^^  'P^^*      Tbb  confidcration  made  him  fcnfible 

9ulflies"his   ^^  ^^^  better  to  relinquifli  thefe  conquefts .  than  keep  them  : 

c^nquefts,    and  therefore  confining  himfelf  to  Adrian*s  former  project, 

208, 209  he  only  divides  the  ifland  into  two  parts  by  a  wall  %  in   the 

*"^.*^^'*^*  *  place  where  Adrian  threw  up  bis  rampart.    This  wall,  of 

Adrians     which  thefe  are  ftill  fome  remains,  called  by  the  ancient 

ramjMrc.      Bfitons  Murfever»  or  Severus*s  Walt  *,  muft  not  be,  as  it  is 

ipartun  in  |jy  fome,  confoundcd  with  the  rampart  rarfed  by  LoUius  Ur-. 

Bcd^^iib  i,l>><^^f  between  the  two  friths.     The  emperor  having  nothing 

cp.  5.       more  to  do  in  the  north,  returns  to  York,  leaving  the  finilh- 

Ctmdea.     jng  ^f  Q^  ^ji  ^mj  command  of  the  army  to  his  Ton  Cara* 

Calla.      This  expedition  eot  him,  or  caufed  him  to  aiTume, 

the  title  of  Britannicus  Maxtmus.      Caracalla,  no  longer  re- 

firained  by  the  emperor  his  fathcr^s  prefence,  fuffers  the  fol- 

diers  to  cofomit  all  manner  of  licentioufneis.      So  that  the 

Caledonians,  linufed  to  the  yoke,  take  up  arms  with  one 

accord.      Seves^is  hearing  of  this  revolt,  but  not.  knowing 


•  Sevinu*!  wall  «u  of  frae^ftoitp, 
•t  u  cettsia  fnm  whit  m  yet  vifible. 
la  fimit  fhettt  wbete  die  toundatkNi 
«ras  II0C  |ood»  th^  rcemed  to  hate 
sBftdc  ofe  of  oaicea  pilet.  The  timer 
Mft  of  this  Will  it  HUed  wttb  i>retty 
Iirte,  »nd  moftly  braid  uK^thin  itoact, 
alwavs  fet  edgewift,  Ibinewhat  ob- 
liquely.  Upon  thefe  the  ninntng  nor* 
tar  or  oemtnt  wit  poured,  tad  by  thb 
contrivimo  cIm  wkok  wall  waa  booad 
as  fins  at  a  rode  Thefe  ftonet  are 
luppofed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Helbeck.Scar  00  tho'Qelt  and  Leoge- 
Cnif ,  at  appMn  from  an  Inicriptioo  on 
the  roek  tint  hai^  over  the  Gelt.  The 
wall  fenetaHy  meafoiea  about  eight  foot 
tbkk,  and  twotc  high.  Upon  the  wall 
were  plaeeA  caftlei»  or  dieftert,  fixty 
loot  littate,  aboot  fix  ftfloogt  and  a 
half  from  cadi  oilier;  and  tuncti  four 
yardt  fquar«»  abnoCduoa  hundred  yardt 
irameachodier.  Then  feeme  to  have 
been  four  turreta  between  every  two 
catlea.  The  centbett  placed  in  the 
turreti  being  v^thm  call,  the  eemmu 
nicataon  ^ite  along  the  wall  might  be 
kept  ttOp  without  having  iteonrib  tv 
thefiaiM  of  p<pealaidunder-gi 
to  convey: thefirand  ^  thoe^  Ihii  i 


to  be  credited  by  Echard  and  others. 
The  wall  it  traced  from  CouiSn*«  Houfe 
through  Hcwcaflle,  Berwell4>ill,  Rut* 
chefter,  Kaltoo-chefterty  Warwick- 
cheftera,  Carrawborgh,  Houfefteidsy 
Creat-chefterty  Thirlwcl-caftle,  Bur- 
dofwold,  Cambeck-fort,  Watch-crofs, 
Stanwick'a,  Brogh,  Dnimburgh^  to 
Boolnefa,  foty-eight  miles  three  fur- 
longa.  And  therefore  it  ia  a  wonder 
that  liieh  great  men  at  Uiher,  Burton , 
Buchanan,  Dr.  Smithy  and  otberf, 
fliould  fay  the  wall  reached  only  to  the 
Elk,  when  the  contrary,  upon  view,  is 
plain  to  a  demooftratioo.  It  was  not 
bnilt  exadly  upon  Adrian's  wall,  there 
being  a  good  diftaocc  femetimea  be- 
tween them.  It  ia  ohfervable  that  the 
legionary  foldicra  were  employed  in 
building  thit  wall,  u  thty  generally 
were  in  works  of  thtt  nature.  T&ta  is 
evident  from  the  ceotural  infcriptioos 
on  the  flones  of  the  vratj^  (hewing  what 
pait  waa  built'  by  each  centuria.  A 
good  hint  how  foldiers  may  be  ufefully 
employed  in  peaceable  timea. 

tt  The  Eogliih  call  it  the  PiAa  Wall» 
beuufe  it  patted  the  Pida  ton  the 
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the  Caufe,  orders  the  rebels  to  be  all  maflacred  ',  which  made 
them  fear  he  intended  an  utter  extirpation  of  them.     He  dies 
ihortly  after  at  York  ;  and  the  two  Drinccs  his  fons,  fuccecding  i* y^j^,^*** 
him,  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Caledonians,   and  return  to 
Rome. 

As  nothing  very  memorable  pafTed   in  Britain  during  the  Remtrk on 
feigns  of  Severus*8  immediate  lucceiTors,  I  mlift  fill  up  this**?* ^*^®* 
void,  with  an  enquiry,  who  were  thefc  northern  people  or  Ca-*^**"* 
ledonians'fo  often  mentioned.    Bu:this  is  a  fubje^  fitter  for 
a  diilertation  than  a.  hiftory.     It  fuffices  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  fome  maintain  thefe  Caledonians  to  be  Pids  and  Scots^ 
Vith  a  mixture  of  fouthern  Britons.     Others  affirm,  the  Scots 
fettled  not  in  the  ifland  'till  the  beginning  o^  the  fixth  century, 
and  that  the  Caledonians  in  Severus*s  time  were  no  other  than. 
Britons,  that  had  all  along  inhabited  thofe  parts,  or  fled  thi- 
ther after  the  Roman  invafion.    But  though  as  to  the  hiftory, 
Ihe  name  of  thefe  people  be  not  very  material,  I  {h^I  add 
bere,  thai,  for  mv  part,  I  think  the  reafons  alledged  in  proof 
of  the  PiiSs  and  Scots  not  being  yet  fettled  in  the  ifland  to  be 
Infufficient,  though  it  may  be,  their  fettlement  is  of  a  later  date 
than  pretended  by  the  Scotilh  hiftorlans  *• 

•     ■       What 


'  Repeating  theie  linei  of  HomcTy 

None  our  arms  (hall  fpuc, 
!7oiie  ilull  efcape  the  faiy  of  thb  wtr ; 
ClUidrea  nnbom  ihall  die.  I),  ii. 

t  That  is,  Cilyddion,  Bordexen  in 
the  Britiih  toiigoe»  whom  bifliop  Llojd 
fappofai  to  be  fiift  called  PiAt,  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  300.  Thoogh  at 
the  iaae  tixoe  they  that  Uted  next  the 
Jtomaai  frontien  wae  ftUl  called  Cale- 
doAes  or  Borderert.  Anunianua,  who 
Unrh  eighty  yean  after,  faye  there  w  ere 
two  nattofli  of  the  Pi^  which  were 
celled  Dicaledones  and  VedurkMiety 
perhape  Ocacilyddion  and  Chwitb" 
whon,  thatia,  id  Briuth,  the  Southern 
Galedonesy  or  Borderers,  and  the  Nor- 
thern Men,  (Dea  and  Chwith»  Right 
and  Lefty  being  anciently  u6d  for  South 
and  North)  the  fame*  no  doubt,  that 
trere  afterwards  called  the  South  and 
North  Pi^s,  faparated  (as  Bede  fays) 
hy  a  ledge  of  high  and  ftcep  mountains 
«r  Orantibain-hills  \  amongft  which 
hiUi  the  coeatry  ia  called  Braid 'albioy 
L  e.  High-albton,  and  the  higbcft  of 
tliem  it  called  Dntm-albin,  i.  e.  Ridgte 
of  Alhioa.    This  perhaps  i«  the  only 


remains  of  that  xaiiA  ancient  name  of 
this  Ulaod.  See  Amm.  Marc.  lib. 
ixvit4  p.  346*  Ufler.  prim.  p.  |o,  and 
586.  Bede,  Hift.  lib.  iii.  G.  4.  Paoeg. 
ad  Conft.  p.  235.  £umen.  Paneg.  ad 
Conft.  p.  258. 

%  Uoyd  feems  to  have  let  this  mat- 
ter in  a  ciear  light  in  his  proofs  of  th^ 
fellowing  particulars*  !•  That  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  or  the  Scots  were 
never  in  Britain  before  the  year  300. 
a.  About  that  time  they  began  their 
incurfidns^  but  fetfled  not  here  *tiU  af- 
ter the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
When  the  Saions  conquered  the  beft 
part  of  Britain,  calling  it  En^aod.  3. 
Then  part  of  the  9cots  or  Iriih  feated 
themfelves  among  the  Pi^,  aod  about 
the  year  500  cre£ked  the  kingdom  of 
Argyie,  and  held  it  a  long  time  peace- 
ably«  4^  About  the  year  850^  they 
conquered  all  that  was  north  of  Gra- 
ham's dike.  5  Aft«r  the  year  900 
they  got  the  reft  of  the  country,  ii«;«t  it 
came  to  be  called  Scotland.  This  feeois 
to  be  themoft  probable  accoont  of  this 
much  contefted  affair,  which  the  reader 
nuy  fee  at  i^rge  m  Lloyd's  huioncal 
account,  gee.  p.  $,  46.  It  may  not  be 
a  mil's  to  lay  before  the  rcad«r  oiie  ar^u- 
'  a  niem 
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Several  «m-  *  What  IS  known  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  from  the  cfeath  of 
*ri?J'fonic  Severus  to  the  reign  of  DIoclefian,  is  inconfiderablc^,  and 
of  which  in  amounts  to  no  more  than  ihis.  There  rs  ground  tofuppofe 
Britain.       that  fomc  of  the  thirty  tyrants  **  who  were  in  pafFc^ffion  of  the 

empire  for  fome  time,  were  acknowledged,  if  not  pcrfonaily 
c  d  *  prcfent,  in  Britain.  This  appears  the  more  probable,  as  the 
EObt.         coins  of  I^oUianus,  Vidlorinus,  Pofthumius,  and  others  of  thefe 

pretended  emperors,  are  commonly  found  in  Enghnd.  Bono- 
Vofpifcus  «nfug   ^^Q  attempted  to  ufurp  the  empire  under  Tacitus  and 

Bonoio  and    -    '    ..  ^        •      t>  •     •  >-r-      •  l   ^ 

Frobo.         Aurelian,  was  born  m  Jontain.       Fis  Known  moreover,  that 
a  governor  fent  hither  by  Probus  aflUmed  the  imperial  purple, 
and  was  (hortly  after  killed  by  Vlctorinus,  who  had  recom- 
mended him  to  the  emperor.     Two  other  particulars  of  the 
reign  of  Probus,  with  refpefl  to  Britain,  ought  to  be  recorded. 
This  emperor  was  the  firft  that  perpiittcd  the  Brito'ns'^<o  plant 
2y6     vines  as  well  as  the  Gauls  or  Spaniards.      But,  fn  all  appear- 
probus  gives  once,  no  great  benefit  was  reaped  by  this  pcrmiffion.     The 
the  Britons  emperor  Probus  alfo,  after  fubduing  the  Vandals  and  Burgun- 
vincV^ilid"^^*^"'?  fent  ovcr  great  numbers  of  them  into  Britain  \     Thefe 
fends  over    new  colonies  are  generally  thojught  to  have  been  fettled  on 
great  num-  Qogmagog  hill  near  Cambridge,  where  there  remains  to  this 
d!lsandBur-  ^^Y  ^  fortification,  imagined  to  be  the  work  of  thefe  foreigners, 
guniians.     It  is  however  more  probably  afcribed  to  the  Danes,  who  were 
Zofim.iib.i.  long  mafters  of  Cambridge. 

285.  In  the  beginning  of  Dioclefian's  reign,  Caraufius  had  the 
Caraufius  command  of  a  fleet,  with  orders  to  fcour  the  feas  of  the  pyra* 
^Tie"ir  Jra-  ^*^^'  Franks  and  Saxons,  that  perpetually  infefted  the  Belgick, 

peror. 

men^  alledged  by  Buchanan  in  favour"  **  other  encm'ies  but"  Pifts  and  Jrifli, 

of  the  antiquity  ef  the  Scots  in  B.i-  **  eafily  welded  to  the  Roman  arqfit 

*  tain.     In   Paneg.  Maximiano,  A.  p.  "  and  enfigiis."    Hence  the  Iriib  here 

258.    The  Orator  comparing  Conf^an-  fpokcn  of  are  not  faid  to  dweJl  in  B<i- 

tius*s  vidVoryover  Caraufius,  with  thiit  tifh  foil,  as  B'ichanan  would  have  it, 
formerly  gained  by  C«far  ovcr  the  B.i-  »  That  is,  from  zi  i  to  a86»      But 

tons,  fays,    "  Ad   hoc,    natio  criam  notwithftanding  the  filence  of  the  Ro- 

•«  tunc  rudis  8e   Soli  Britanni,  I'iftis  man  h'ftMJans*,  we  learn  from  infcrip- 

<*  modo5e  HiberniiafTuetaho^libusad-  lions  i he  names    of  three   proprvtort 

**  hue  feminudJs,  facile Romanis  armii"  under  Gordian  111.  vii.  Macilios  Fuf- 

"  fi^.nifqiie  celTeront.*'      Hence   B  »-  cus,  Cneiua  Lucilianus>  (both  meution- 

chanin  infers  the  Scots  were  in  Brirain*  cd   in  two  infcriptions  found  at  Lan«« 

in  Czsfar's  time,  by  fuppofingSoli  Bri-  cheHier  in  the  county  oi  Durham)  and 

tanni  to  be  the  genitive;  cafe.    For  then  Nonnius  Philippius,  (in  one  foand  at 

the  fenfe  will  bf.  this  :  **  Moreover  the  Old  Cirlide,  dared  241.) 
•*  nation  (conquered  by  C*far)  being  b  The  thiity  tyrants  rofe  up  in  the 

"  yet  rude,  and  ulcd  to  no  ol.i«"r  cue-  reign  of  Gallicnus,  about  ihe  year  260* 
"  miesbutPirtsandlriflicftheBrrifti  Etitropiu    has   it,  "  Vineas  Gai- 

*'  foil,"    &c.  that   is,  fays  he,  Scots  *'  los&Pann  nes(infteadofBritannos) 

fettled  in   Britain.      B  «t  the  En^Iiii  *»  habrrc  permifif.'*  lib.  ix.  c.  17. 
writers  Jecmingly  morejuflly  render  the  ^  Who  are  faid  10  be  of  great  o.e  to 

i^ord3   thus:  "  The  nation  being  yet  the  Rom  ms  in  quelling  iofurrttlionc. 

*'  rude,   and  only  Britons,   afed  to  no  Milt.  Hill.  Eog.  p.  I0ft« 

Armo- 
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Armwican>aDd  Britifljcoafts.     Caraunus  finds  means  to  en- Aur  via  .r.  • 
rich  hJmfclf  iaimcnfcly,  by  plundering  the  pyrates,  or  going^"'"*P  ''"• 
fhares  with  thjtm  in  their  fpoils.     Afier  which,  he  begins  by  ^'    '    '* 
cfegrees  to  receive  the  emperor's  commands  with  lefs   refpedt 
and  fubmiffion.      Maximian  was  then  emperor  of  the  weft, 
J&ioclefian  of  the  eaft.    "Caraufius^s  haugluinefs  breeding  in 
Maximian  fyTpic ions  that  w^re  but  too  well  grounded,  he  re- 
folves  to  ijave  hihi  aflaffinated.     Upon  notice  hereof,  Caraufius 
immediately  aflumes   the   imperial   purple,    purfuant  to  the 
(cbeme  he  had  laid.     As  his  riches  had  acquired  him  a  great 
intereft  in  the  army,  hib  authority  was  readily  acknowledged 
in  the  iflahd.   ,  Maximian,  furprizd  at  his  boldnefs,  advances 
as  far  as  Gaul,  virith  defign  to  chaftizc  him.     But  finding  him     ^^o,. 
too  well  eftablifhed,  Ke  aJtcrs   his  rcfolution,   and  thinks  it M.ximia'n 
more  .'proper  to  affbciate  him  into  the  empire,  and  leaves  hima^><^'»ips 
Britain *for' his.  (bare.     There  are  filver  coins  ft'"  ^""^  in^^^*'|[j;'J^^ 
England  0/  ttiefe  twp  emperors,  having  on   the  rcverfe  twopire; 
handsjoined  together,  with  t,hLTe  words-,  Concordia  Augg*. 

'.This  forced  agreement  not  removing  Maximian's  defire  to  He-  A'n-fs 
be  rid  of  l?is  afloci^te,  he  commits  the  execution  of  his  ^2fign^,°J?2^'][J|JJ 
to  Conftaniius'  Chlorus,   lately  made   Caefar,  giving  him  an 
army  a'^fwcrablq^to  the  greatnefs   of  the   undertaking.     As 
Caraufius. \^as  retired  into  Britain,  Conftantius  thought  it  ne-CarauHus 
ceflary  in  the  firft  place  to  become  mafter  of  Boulogne,  that^'*'"  ^y 
town  b^ing,  ^  it  wcrcLthe  door  into  Britain  from  Gaui.   Whilft^j'^jJ^^',^"^ 
he  is'^m^ioyed.m  the  ficge,  Caraufius  is  flain  by  Aleftus,  whopiodntus," 
ailumes  the  title  of  .emperor.       Whereupon  Canftantius  raifes^jjo  is  alfo 
the  fieeebf'Baulogne,  and  pafl^^-*s  into  Britain,  in  order  to  drive  g^J^^'^pj^jj 
tl^e   unirper  from  thence,,  before  he  has  time   to  fortify  him- lib. ix. 
felf.     Shortly  after^    Ale£lus  is  killed  by  Afclepiodotus,  who 
aflMmiugJikev^ife  the  im[)erial  dignity,  lofes  his  life  afterwards    300^^ 
in  '$,  batrle. 

•  Wbilft,^hefe  petty  tyrants  are  contendmg  for  the  pofleffion    304- 
of  Brlcam,  Dioclefian  and  Maximian,   both  on  a  day,  r^iignCun/^aDtius 
the  empire,  one  in  the  eaft,  the  other  in  the  weft.     Galerius''*^'"?*^''''^^ 
and  Conftantius  fucceeding  them,  the  laft,  as  emperor  of  tl>e|;y>g^fy/y|^ 
weft,  lud  Britain  in  his  divifion.     Some  commotions  in  theConiUnt. 
iflands  obliging  him  to  go  thither  in  pcrfon^  he  dies  at  York  'i,^'^-  '•  ^-  9* 
in  the  beginning  of  an  expedition  ae-iinft  the  northern  people,     3^7* 
now  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  Deucaledonians  and  Vedu-  o^"  .tyoi^t 
rions.     Conftantius,  before  he  expired,  had  the  fittisfaQion  to 

pe  They  have  on   the  rcverfe  PRO-  '  Ncnnius  fays,  that  in  hij  time  the 

VIDENTIA    AVGGG,     or     PAX  tombof  Conftantius  was  ftcwn  <'juxra 

AVGGG,  /hewing   ihere  were   three  *'    urbcm  quae  vocatur  Caer-cnftaint.** 

emperors  at  this  time.  Sec  Bdtt.  Antiq.  i.  e.  York,or  as  others,  Caer-m::!then, 

R^tup.  p.  65*  c.  x«i.  p.  103. 

F  3  fee 
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Smi'nf^c'''^^  his  fon  Conftaniine,  and  appoint  him  his  fucceflbr.  Some 
ceed«  him.^^hinkConftantiiie  was  born  in  Britain  of  Helena,  daughter  of 
Ufli  dc  Cocl  king  of  Colchefter  •.  But  this  at  bed  is  only  conjedure, 
Stm^or?"^  '^^^^^^^^'^^  this  prince,  at  firft  only  emperor  of  the  weft,  van- 
Brit.  ^ ''    quiQied  his  rivals,  and  became  in  the  end  mafter  of  both  em^ 

pircs. 
Iml\rfun6tt  '^^^  Britons,  as  long  as  Conftantinc  ruled,  lived  in  pro- 
Conftaniine'f<^und  tranquillity.  His  reign  was  remarkable  for  three  cir- 
PanciroUi  cumftanccs  in  which  Britain  was  concerned.  The  firft  it, 
Miii  Occu  '^^  liberty  granted  by  this  emperor  throughout,  all  the  Roman 
dent.  empire,  of  profeffing  the  chriftian  religion,   which'  Britain 

Brady, vol.  i. enjoyed  as  well  as  the  rcfl  of  the  provinces,  Thefccond  is^ 
p.4i«-'48.  jhe  general  regulation  made  by  this  prince,  for  the  better  go^ 
vernment  of  his  dominions.  He  divided  the  whole  empire 
into  four  large  praefedures,  namely,  Italy,  Gaul,  the  &ft, 
and  Illyria,  in  which  were  contained  fourteen  great  diocefes 
or  provinces.  Britain,  one  of  the  fourteen,  was  fubjefi  to 
the  praefefl  of  Gaul,  and  governed  by  a  vicarious  or  deputy 
under  him \  Before  Conftantine,  Britain  was  divided  into 
two  provinces  only.  But  that  emperor  was  pleafed  to  divide 
it  into  three.  The  firft  was  called  Britannia  Prima',  con*» 
taining  all  the  country  fouth  of  the  Thames,  the  capital  Lon« 
don.  The  fecond,  named  Britannia  Secunda,  contained  all 
the  country  weft  of  the  Severn  to  the  Irifh  fea,  now  called 
Wales,  the  capital  Ifca  or  Caerleon.  AH  the  reft  lying  north- 
ward of  the  Thames,  and  eaft  ward  of  the  Severn,  made  up 
the  third  province,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Maxima 
Caerarienfis,  the  capiul  York.  This  laft  was  afterwards  fuh- 
dividcd  into  two  parts  ;    the  fouthem  part  retained  the  old 

*  V(htr,  Camden,  and  Stiilinffleef,  vered  with  green,  and  the  oommiflion 
have  endeavoured  to  render  this  opinion  in  a  gilt  cover,  with  fevcra]  letten  in- 
probable,  and  pretend  that  Conftantius  fcribc^  on  the  book*  The  leften 
•w?.s  forced  to  put  away  Helena,  mother  were,  F.  L.  I.  N.  T.  A.  L.  L.  C.  Q. 
of  Conrtantine,  and  nsarry  a  daughter  M.  O.  RD.  P.  R.  i.  e.  '*  Front  libri 
of  Maximian,     Rapin.  **  jafTu  noftro  tranfcfipci   a  latercalit 

^  'Till  ConA-aqtine's-  time  the  go-  "  conCinentit  mand^ta  ordUiaria  prin- 

vernnr  of   Britain  was  called  the  em-  "  cipis."       There   were   tw8   bool(« 

peror's   proprator  or  lieutenant.     But  called  the  Laterculom  Majai,  and  the 

afterwards  (as  appears  in  rl^e  Notitia  of  Laterculum  Mtntit.  The  firft  coRUined 

the  empire}  tbe  ihand  was  governed  bj  the  names,   ioftruflions,  Stc,  of  the 

a  v'car  or  deputy,  under  the  praefe^tos  higher  of^cen,  as  the  fecond  did  thofe 

prartorio  of  Gaul.      See  Zofim.  Hift.  cf  the  lnfe<tor  oflicert.      See  Pancirol 

lib.  ii.  p.  6S.     The  enfiens  of  hu  go-  in  Not.  Imperii. 
vernment  were,    I.  A  draught  of  the  >  Called  Prima,  becaufe  ii:ft   con- 

/ive  provinces  of  Br  tatn  exprefled  in  qnered  t  as  Wales  was  called  Secunda, 

K-i'f.Tal  buildinj^s,  with  their  names  on  becaufe  next  fubdued.     It  was  always 

the  triangular  form  of  the  iHand,  as  if  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  to  divide 

ti'.ey  compTchended   (he  whole  ifland.  their  conqnef^s  into  certain  portions  or 

z,  Thcbpuk  oi  tlicir  inftru^ions  90.  provinces,  and  give  them  new  names. 

name 
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name  of  Maxima  Cserarienfis,  and  the  other  more  northward 
was  called  Flavia  Caefarienfis.  But  whether  this  fubdivifion 
was  made  by  Conftantine  is  uncertain.  In  thefe  three  pro- 
vinces were  twenty* eight  large  cities,  which  in  time  became 
fo  many  bifbops  feats.  The  lieutenant  of  the  praefeft  of  Gaul 
had  four  magiftrates  under  him,  two  confulars,  and  two  with 
the  title  of  prefidents.  Thefe  magiftrates,  with  feveral  infe- 
rior officers,  managed  all  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

As  for  the  military  government,  there  were  in  the  empire 
two  generaliflimo's  ;  one  for  the  eaft,  and  the  other  for  the 
weft.  Each  of  thefe  in  the  jfeveral  provinces  in  his  jurifdic- 
tion,  had  others  under  him.  In  Great  Britain  there  were 
three  general  officers  to  command  the  militia ;  namely,  the 
count  of  Britain',  the  duke  of  Britain*,  and  the  count  of 
the  Saxon  coafts ".  The  bufmefs  of  the  firft  was  to  keep 
peace  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  probably  of  the 
weftern  coafts.  The  fccond's  province  was  to  defend  the 
north  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Pids  and  Scots.  The  third 
was  to  guard  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  coafts  from  the  frequent 
inroads  of  the  Saxon  pyrates.  Each  of  thefe  generals  had  a 
certain  number  of  troops  under  his  command,  and  the  three 
together  could  form  a  body  of  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  about 
two  thoufand  horfc*. 

Befides  the  civil  and  military  officers,  there  were  others 
for  more  private  concerns  ;  for  inftance,  the  count  of  the  em- 
pcror^s  largcfics,  that  is,  the  receiver  general  or  high  trea- 
surer %  had  in  Britain  three  officers,  a  regifter  %  a  treafurer  % 
and  a  procurator  *.  And  the  count  or  auditor  of  the  private 
revenues  of  the  emperor,  had  alfo  one  to  look  after  the  affairs 
belonging  to  his  office.  From  an  infcription  found  not  long 
iince,  'tis  thought  there  was  alfo  a  procurator  of  the  gladia- 
tors *.  Thefe  were  the  principal  Roman  officers  in  Britain, 
who,  with  numberlefs  others,  fought  thefe  employments  only 
to  enrich  ihcmfclves  at  the  expencc  of  the  province. 

I  have  mentioned  two  of  the  three  things  in  Conftantine's^ofim.lib.u 
rei^gn  that  Briuin  was  concerned  in.     The  third  is  the  removal 

k  Magiftri  Peditum  which  made  in   all   nineteen  thruOnd 

»  Cora-s  Britinniarom.  two  hundred  foot,  and  fcvcntecn  hun- 

a  Dux  Britanni^runru  dred  horfe,  the  whole  Roman  force  ia 

*  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici.  this  ifland. 

•  According  10  Pancirollus,  the  duke  P  Comes  Sacrarom  Largitionum. 
iiad  under  h^S'Cnmmand  fourternthou-  ^  Rationalis  Summarus  Provincial* 
fand  foot,  and  nine  hundred  horfe ;  the          '  Prfepofitus  Thefaurorum  Augufto- 
coont  of  Brtain  three  thoufand  foot,  rum  in  Br  tannic. 

and  (ix  hundred  horfe;  the  count  of  *  Procurator Gynefii. 

the  Saxon  coafttwo  thoofandtwo  hun-         *  Procucator  Lvtdorum  Cladiatonim* 

drcd   foot^  aod   two  buadrcd  borfe^ 

F  4.  of 
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of  the  imperial  feat  from  Rome  to  Conftantinoplc,      After 
this  removal   the  emperor  was  frcqenily  obliged  lo  drain  his 
weftcrn  provinces  of  iheir  forces ",   which  in  the  end  proved 
cxtremclydekr?fl*iehtal  to  them,  as  it  gave  the  northern  nations 
opportunity  to   ravage  their  borders  by  continual  irruptions. 
Bricain,  though  fcreened  from  thefe  invafions  by  the   fea  that 
furrourrdifd  hcr/ftlt  the  efFefts  of  them  however,  being  often 
forced  to  fupply  troops  for  the  defence  of  other  provinces.     In 
the  mean  time  the  Britons  were  fo  expofed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  Pids  and  Scots,  that  they  were  forced  at  laft  to  call  in  a 
forei<>n  nation  to  their  aid,  which  ia  time  became  mafter  of 
the  ifland. 
337.        After  the  death  of  Conftantine,  the  Roman  empire  was 
Affairs  of    divided  between  Ijisthrec  fons  5  but  in  a  little  time  Conftan- 
ConftaMt'nT  ^'"^»  oHc  of  the  three  brothers,  being  poffefled  of  the  whole 
toV^Untj-  fenfinto   Britain  a  notary,  one  Paulus*,  who  committed 
niin.  numberlefs  extortions.     Complamts  were  brought  to  theem- 

S5?'  peror,  but  he' was  not  prevailed  with  to  recall  this  minifter, 
Thesx'or-  though  he  publickly  abufed  his  authority.^  Martinus,  then 
Jui.  governor  of  the  provmce,   was  long  witnefs  of  thefe  abufcs, 

Amm.  Mir.  without  daring  to  oppofe  them,  Paulus  having  an  independent 
355.  commiflion.  At  length,  feeing  no  end  of  his  unjuft  proceed- 
ings, he  could  not  forbear  advifing  him  to  ufe  his  power  with 
more  moderation,  declaring  withal  he  would  quit  his  govern- 
ment, rather  than  employ  his  authority  any  longer  in  coun- 
tenancing fuch  oppreffions.  Paulus,  proud  of  his  mailer's 
favour,  infolently  told  him,  that  they  who  found  fault  with 
his  conduft  deferved  to  be  put  in  irons,  fince  the  daring  thus 
to  oppofe  the  execution  of  the  emperor's  orders  could  not  but 
proceed  from  a  fpirit  of  rebellion.  The  governor,  enraged 
at  thefe  words,  draws  his  fword,  and  ilrikes  at  him  ;  but 
miffing  his  blow,  plunges  it  into  his  own  breafl:,  and  kills 
himfelf. 

After  Martinus*s  death,  the  Britons  were  expofed  more 
than  ever  to  the  oppreffions  of  Paulus.  This  mercilefs  man 
condemned  to  death,  banilhment,  or  imprifonmcnt,  all  that  . 
made  the  lead  refiitancc  to  his  will,  and  the  emperor  never 
concerned  himfelf  to  reftrain  him ''. 
2i5q^  About  the  end  of  Condantine's  reign,  the  government  of 
J.i.un  go-  tf^e  weft  was  cjnfcrred  on  Julian,  now  created  Caefar,  who 

vcrn-  the 

Vcft.                 «  Conftantine,    in    hU    war  with  "  To  enquire  what  officers  and  foU 

M^xentlus,   cjrried    at   once  over  the  dicrs  were  engaged  in    the  rebellion  of 

AUs  into   Itjly  an  arrav  of  Germjhs,  JVI.iencniius,     Amnr).  Marcell. 

C-  liae,  and  Britons,  confiftm^  of  ninety  ^  Paulus  was  aftcKwiirds  burnt  alive« 

t4tourand  footand  ei^ht  thoufind  bo/fe.  Am,  Marcel,  lib.  xiv.  c.  ^.  - 
E*ady,  p.  33. 

refided 
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i^Iided  at  Paris.     Shortly  after  his  arrival  there,   news  dmeUmm.  Mar 
that  the  Pifts  aBtl  Scots  had  made  incurbons  into  the  prcrmce^    36  »• 
of  Britain,  and  that  it  was  necJeffaty  to  fend  a  fpcedy  :aflitt • 'Sends  Lupi- 
atfce.     Wheretjport'LbpicinusreceiVcswders  to  repair  thuher-^'J!"^^^^ 
with  all  expeditions  but  is  recalled  before  he  reaches  Londbii.>  "  *'°* 
Probably  the  northern  people  had  appeafed  Julian  by  their  fub-  -         i' 
miffibn.  .  ... 

•  From  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.  nothiftg  re-   '  ^£- 
nnarkable  happened  iri  Britain.'   flut  iindcrt-  rhat  emperor  thc^Y^^bi^id' 
ifland  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  by  the  joint  attacks  -of  thedM  Ifima. 
Pitis,  Scots,  Attacots/,  franks,  and  Sa^cons.-    All  thcfena*.^^"*"**^** 
ttons,  by  accident  or  a  common  league,   invaded  the  Ro«Jan'^Jjf^^^"' 
province  at  'oiice,  and  thade  great  ravages/    Ne&aridus,  count  Amm.Mir^ 
or  guardian  of  the  cpaffts,  was  defeated* and  flain  byth'efe  newJtb.«vii. 
enemies,  and  foon  after  duke  Buchobaudes  had  the  fame  fate.  "*'"• 
Scverui  and  Jovinus  were  fucceflively  feni  into  Britain,  to*  put       /j 
a  ftop  to  their  ravages,  but  to  no  ptttpofe;     At  laft,  the  em-     3    5* 
peror  Valentinian  pitches  upon  Thcodofius  the  elder^  fticarHcd    3^"* 
to  diftlnguifh  him  from  his  fon,  the  firft  emperor  of  that  name,: 
to  go  and  command  in  the  ifland.     Theddofius  behaves  like  a 
man  of  courage  and  ejtperience.     At  his  ^nrival,  he  divides 
his  army  into  three  bodies,  the*  better  to  oppbfe  ihofe  of  the    3^7* 
enemies  that  were  difpcrfed  in  the  ifland*   *  Fortune  favouring  ^.^*'^^°^'"* 
his  diligence  and  valour,  he  routs  tliem  in  feveral  encounters, fent  over.' 
and  at  laft  drives  them  out  of  the  Romali  province,  recovering  He  bots 
all  their  booty,  with  a  fmall  part  of  which  he  rewards  his  ^^^^  ^^ 
troops,  reftoring  the  reft  to  the  owners.  •    The  barbarians  the  northcra 
being  repulfed,   1  heodofius  returns  in*  trramph   to  LondonyP'rts. 
and  perceiving  the  city  to  have  loft  much  of  her  ancient  fplen-     368. 
dor,  omits  nothing  toreftore  her  to  her  former  condition. '^•p^*" 
London  is  nogthe  fole  objcS  of  his  care.     He  applies  bimfelf  ^jj*^**","^ 
alfo  to  repair  the  other  ruined  cities  and  caftles,  and  to  put 
them  in  condition  to  hinder  another  time  the  invafions  of  the 
nothern  people.     He  was  not  fatisficd  even  with  this  precau- 
tion.    As  the  enemies  were  retired  beyond  the  twc/riths,  he  , 
thought  it  necefliry,  for  the  (lifety  of  Britain,  to  keep  all  the 
country  they  had  abandoned.     To  that  end,  he  built  fortreffes  and'makes  a 
on  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  fcas,  to  keep  lh:m  at  a^/^h  P^o- 
greater  diftance.    -By  this  means  the  Roman  territories  were  ^*"^' 
enlarged   with  a   great  tra6t  of    land,  of  which  Theodofma 
made  a  fifth  province,  calling  it  Valeniia,  in  honour  of  Valen- 

7  probably  th^  wild  and  mountain-  **  tacotl  bellicofa  hominum  natio,    if 

ous    Britons.      Camd.     Brady,     Tyr.  •'  Scoti    per  dsvcrfi  vagantes,    muItJi 

Stilling.     The  Frank*  are  not  men-  •«  popolab.»ntur."  lib.  xxvii,  c.  8. 
tioncd  by  MaiceUinus,  who  fays,  "  Al- 

tinian. 
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iSmuL    This  country  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  FiStip 
wbkh  was  .thereby  oooiiderably  dimioKbed.      Theodofius^ 
haviog  thus  fettled  matters  in  firitain,  returned  to  Rome^ 
leaving  the  ifland  under  the  command  of  the  governors  of 
each  of  the  five  provinces  '« 
^,^^.  of      Valentinian  I.  had  for  his  Aicceflbrs  his  Ton  Valentinian  11. 
Sritofn,  4e.and  Gratian.    Shortly  after,  Maximus  was  fent  into  Britain^. 
C|M  to  re-  upon  ^  piQ^  beginning  toftir.    At  his  arrival  he  forms  a  de- 
JSe  iLa^^"  ^  reduce  the  whde  ifland  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Zoinu  CiuRomans.    But  the  union  of  the  two  northern  nations  being  a 
9i^^^u».     grand  obfbde  to  the  execution  of  his  proje£l»  he  refolves  tor 
divide  them,  if  poffible,  and  then  atuck  them  one  after  the 
vitlMlM     tHher.    In  order  to  this,  defigning  to  make  ufe  of  the  Pi^  to 
Piaiagaiiiftdeftroy  the  Scots,,  firft,  he  feigns  to  be  extremehr  provoked 
^  ^^h    with  the  Scots,  and  charges  them  with  being  the  (ole  caufe  of 
all  the  troubles  in  Britain.    Then  he  publickly  engages  the 
Fids  to  join  their  forces  with  his,  upon  a  promife  of  giving 
tbem  all  the  lands  that  fliould  be  taken  from  the  Scots.    This 
arliiice  has  all  the  fuccefs  be  expeded.    The  Pids  not  per- 
ceiving the  latent  poifon,  fwallow  the  bait,  and  readily  join 
whollY'  to^>^'*  ^^o<>^^*  f^^  ^^  ^^^^  of  the  promifed  advantage* 
^idand/'^  Prefently  after,  the  Scots  being  attacked  by  thefe  two  united 
powers,  are  forced  to  abandon  their  country  and  fly  into  Ire-. 
land,  and  the  adjacent  ifles.     Maximus,  according  to  his  pro* 
mife,  fuffers  his  allies  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  lands  deferted 
by  the  Scots.    But  whilft  he  is  confidering  of  means  to  fub-- 
due  tbem  in  their  turn,  aflairs  of  greater  importance,  relating 
tp  himfelf,  oblige  him  to  form  new  projeSs. 
378.        Whilft  this  general  was  employed  in  enlarging  the  bounds 
GraiiMi  af-  of  the  empire,  Gratian,  joint  emperor  of  the  weft  with  Va- 
T^^^^  kntintan  his  brother,  attbciates  Tbeodofius  the  Younger,  fon 
ID  tbe  an-  of  Tbeodofius  the  Eider,  who  had  commanded   in  Britain. 
v^^  This  choice,  though  univerfally  applauded,  difpleafcs  Maxi- 

Zoim.  lib.  ^^^  ^j^^  ihinks  himfelf  more  worthy  of  the  purple  than  tlie 
perfon  invefted  with  it.  He  takes  the  preference  given  by 
Gratian  to  Tbeodofius  as  a  heinous  affront,  and  therefore 
Mnnmiii  Cannot  bear  the  thought  of  ferving  fo  ungrateful  a  mafter,  and 
^™» <^^«  ayoung prince  fo  much  in  his  opinion  beneath  him  in  merit. 
Jnimmt^  ^he  vexation  to  fee  himfelf  thus  flighted,  throws  him  into  a 
cflipeior.     refolution  to  aflume  the  imperial  dignity,  and  fo  put  himfelf 

>  The  port  Claudian.  in  bis  pinrgy-     of  this  Thcodofius,  has  the  following 
rick  oa  Theodoiitts  the  empeior,   Ton    lines  generally  taken  notice  of : 
lile  Catedoniis  pofnit  qui  caftra  pruinis, 
Qai  medio  lAhym  Tub  caifide  pertuUt  arftu9, 
Terribilis  Mattro»  debellatorque  Biiuani. 

upon 
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Bpon  an  equality  with  the  perfon  Grattan  hid  given  him  far 
fovcreign.    After  forming  this  proie£t  he  alters  his  meafures : 
inftead  of  making  war  upon  the  Pi^s,  according  to  his  former 
refolution,  he  thinks  only  how  to  gain  their  friendfliip.  ^  His 
intent  was   to  leave  Britain  in  quiet,  and  attached  to  his  in- 
tereft,  whiift  he  was  elfewhe^  employed  againft  the  three 
emperors,  frdm  whom  he  defigned  to  wreft  the  empire«     But 
an  unexpeded  war  arifmg  in  Briuin,  prevented  him  from  dif-  . 
oovermg  his  purpofe  fo  foon  as  he  intended.    The  Scott, re.eo„er 
ftrengthcned   with  the  affiftance  of  the  Irifh,  make  an  irmp-thdr  com- 
tton  into  the  north,  and  endeavour  to  recover  the  domintont ^* 
from  ^vhence  they  were  chafed.     Maximus  therefore  b  forced 
to  employ  againft  them  the  forces  prepared  for  the  execution       .. 
of  his  «ther  projeds.     He  defeats  them  fevcral  times,  and  at^^cic  Um 
length  drives  them  back  into  Ireland,  where  he  makes  a  (howIreUod. 
of  following  them,  to  deprive  them  of  that  refuge,  and  punifll 
the  liUh.    But  the  Irifli  dreading  to  fee  a  Roman  army  in  their  *^>Bns 
iflaod,  fend  to  him  to  make  his  own  terms,  which  he  did  in  «^lJJ*^t|^, 
OHich  more  favourable  manner  than  they  expeded,  with  in«iriih! 
tent  to  Itifle  all  feeds  of  divifion  and  difcontent,  that  might  any 
Way  fruftrate  his  principal  defign. 

After  thefe  troubles  are  appnfed,  Maximus  afiumes  theHeitfiMs 
imperial  purple,  and  quits  Britain  to  go  and  fight  Gratian.  f^^^J^^ 
leads  all  the  Roman  forces  into  Gaul,  ^ith  a  confiderable  body ^  ^^' 
of  fiich  Britons  as  are  fit  to  bear  arms.    Thus  Britain  was  onoiUat,a.fo 
a  fiiddendeftitute  of  foUiers,  and  confequently  fo  weak,  thatBe<ie»  Ub.L 
flkecouM  not  defend  herfelf  in  cafe  of  attack.    The  Roman^^  ^' 
hi&orians  inform  us,  that  Maximus  caufing  Gratian  to  be  af-     ^gg^ 
fi^natcd  as  he  was  flying  into  Italy,  and  dethroning  Valenti-|,  ^^^ 
nian  U.  was  himfelf  vanquifhed  and  beheaded  b^  Tbeodofius.by  Thsodo. 
This  vifiory  procured  the  refloration  of  Valentinian,  who  was^"^ 
Iboo  after  murdered  by  Arbogaftes,  and  Eugenius  placed  on 
the  throne.    Theodofius  was  therefore  forced  to  fight  the    39^* 
new  ufurper,  who  met  with  the  fame  fate  as  Maximus.     £u-  A^atrt  of 
.gfmius  bemg  dead,  Arbogaftes  defpairing  to  efcape  due  punifli*    *  *™P"** 
ment,  lavs  violent  hands  on  himfelf*.    Thus  Theodofius  re* 
mains  ible  mafler  of  the  empire,  and  keeps  pofleffion  as  long 
as  he  lives.      The  fiune  of  hb  vidories  and  the  mildnefs  of 
his^vernment,  keep  his  fubjeds  in  obedience,  and  his  neigh' 
hours  in  awe.    The  PiSts  in  particular  lived  peaceably  in  their 
ODuntry  without  molefting  the  Britons.  - 

After  the  death  of  Th^ofiusy  the  empire  was  divided  be*    39i* 
twcen  his  two  font ;  Arcadius  was  en^peror  of  the  £aft,  and 

*  Horfley  fayt he  faw  ■earioM  mt*     cpoM  9tnt  km  wbcm  it  watfboiid, 
flal  of  hit  St  Hewcail)^  thovgh  |is     p.  74* 

Honorius 
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Hono.iiJt    Hon6tius  of  the  Weft,     As  Honorius  was  very  young/'tl^ 

^Jwci\^  fttrtlous  Stilico,  by  the  emperor  his  father's  order,  was.  regent 

Zofimiib.ivduriltg-hjs  minorityj      His  firtt  care  was  to  fend  a  governor 

ihco  Brftain  with  a  jegion,  to  curb  the  infoknce  of  the  Pidsvi 

who,  after  Theodofius's  death,  began  to  make  inroads  intOi 

Viaorinns  ^(g'Kcfm^n  province.     He  made  choice  of  Vi£torinus,  a  pcr»J 

Bnizh^^     foft  of  a  fierce  and  arrogant  temper,  who  not  fatisficd  wjtlr 

coopihg  up  the  Pifts  in '  their  country,  treated  them   as  fub*«« 

Hctrwtitheje^s  of  the  empire.     He  pretended  to  ftretch  his  authority  fo* 

P»d»iiJ,     far  as  to  forbid  tl>em  to  crown  another  king  in  the  room  oft 

Hengift,  whom  death  had  juft  taken  out  of   the  world.     Th«« 

proceeying  cbnvinced  the  Pkfts,  Vidorinus  had  a  defign  to  at-i 

^.    .   t2ck' them,  arid  iakithem  under  apprehenfions,  that  after  having' 

,  helped  to  drive  ouf  •the  Scots,  they  (hould  be  forced  to  follow^ 

•  thern^  now  that  they  cbuld*  no  longer  depend  upon  the  affift-I 

atice  of  their  neighbours^  aB  formerly.     They  confiderod,  by» 

•"       Hbcrfctreatof  rhe  Scots,  they  were  deprived  of  an  aid,  wfcicht 

, ;  J^  .     in  timfe  to  come  might?  be  to  them  very  neceflary.     The  Jittici 

.   . ;   regard  the  Rt)man  governor  had 'for  them  making  them  appne-i 

fal(niive  ))e  had  formed  fome  defign  againft  their  liberty ,' thoyi 

thought  of  means  to  avoid  their  ruin,  by  repairing  the^  <rrof^ 

^^'  "j^  they  h^  commitred.    '  Wthls  ttatc  of  fear  and  uncerui»ty, 

the ^tK,'."ih^  ^efolved  to  recall  the  Scots:  to  which  end  they  rend%|rtM 

Cordon,  •  ■  hoWefurable  embafly  to  Fargus,  a  prince  df  the  Woodin^yal^ 

J^V^'  ••  :feotland,  who  was  retired  into  Denmark',  and  invite  Uiri-'^Uitlp 

fiocb^ahin.  ^^  h)ul[>trymen  to  come  and  take  pofTeffion' again  of  the  couA-Ur 

'  ity  they  were  forced  to  abandon.  -    As  a  farther  indocenyeni^ 

;         th^  f^rortiife  him  the  command  of '(hdr  army  rn  the  war'wi^lri 

the  Romans,  whTchto  them  feemed  tjnavoidable.    .  Fergusl 

accepts  thefe  offers,  and  acquaints  the '  fugitive  Scots  that  'lie  iir 

ready  to  lead  them  back  int6  their  country.  ■    There  could  nc** 

ver  be  a  more  favour^le  jun<9ure :  the  Roman  empire  waei 

not  only  rent  with  inteftine  trouMfesr  by  the  difcord  which' 

reigned  among  the  governors,  but  powerfully  attacked  by  bur-:; 

barous  nations  that  ravaged  the  borders.     Thefe  diforders  hadj. 

obliged  Stilico  to  recall  V4£iorinU8  with  his  legion,  and  empio]^« 

Itim  in  other  parts;  where  the  occafion  was  more  urgent*.     At*. 

403*    this  very  juncture  tlie  Scots   re-enter  the  ifland    undisr  the 

J^^"jjJ°"' conduft  of  FergBS,  whom  they  unanimcuifly  chafe  for  their « 

Scots  into   king*. 

Scotland.  As  foon  as  Fergus  II.  As  feated  in  the  thrt)ne,  he  nleditatey 
j*^*^V.j^^^' J  revenge  upon  the 'Romans,  which  to  him  appears  the  more 
1  .HI.  ap.  ^^^  ^^  effcift,  as  they  are extftmdy  weakened  by  die  depart- 

/•  The  Scotch  writcn  ire  hen  fo]'-    vendlitgmafiyf.rt>le8.  Rapin.  Seenote, 
lowed^  though  accu fed  by  ihe  LngUih' of*    p>'67« .  

ture 
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tUrc  of  Viflorirtus.  Purfuant  to  Ms  refolution,  he  aflbmblesBemg  ma^e 
the  forces  of  both  nations,  of  which  he  was  invefted  with  the *^'"jR*»cwtri 
Command;  and  after  taking  the  fonreffcs  built  hy  Theodo^J^*]!^^^^' 
fius  the  Elder,  between  the  two  friths^  advances  to  Severiis^s  '  *  -. 
wall.  The  fmall  number  of  troo{>s  left  by  the  Romans  in  ihc 
ifland  not  being  abie  to  defend  a  wall  of  fo  great  length,  the  - 
Pids  and  Scots  enter  tne  Roman  province  with  little  ornodif*  \ 

ficul ty^ and  lay  wafte  the  country.  ...:♦■.; 

*   After  Britain  had  fubmitted   to  the  Roman  yoke^  a  great  The  Britons 
dumber  of  foreign  families  removed  thiihcr,  fpruno;  for*  thd*  '"'"f'* 
moft  part  from  the  veteran  foldiers  fettled  there,-   T hefcfa*^^^^' 
milies  had  fo  mi^ed  with- the  natives,  that  they  now  madi6 
but  one  people,  governed  by  officers  fent  from  Ro(ne  :   1  (hkti 
therefore' call  this  mixed  people  hence  forward  by  the*  nameK>r 
Britons,  becaufe  the  Romans  and  other  foreigners^  as  weli  as 
the  natives,  had  the  fame  intereft  to  defend  Britain,  now  be- 
come their  common  country.     The  Britons  then  finding  them-    408.* 
fdves  thus  harrafled  by  their  neighbours,  and  defpairing  of  af^They  chuie 
ii&ancefrom  Rome,  rcfolved  to  cleft  an  emperor,  whofe  in-»n«fni«n»". 
tereft  it  (hould  be  to  proteA  them.     Their  choice  falls  upon^"^  ' 
one  Marcus,  an  officer  of  great  credit  among  them  j  but  thej^^^^^^^ 
new  fovereign  not  having  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  all    thecratfan 
world,  is  quickly  (lain  or  dethroned,  and  another,  called  GTa-*^e«*«»^ 
tian,  chofen  in  his  room.     This  laft  being  a  man  of  a  cruel  ^^^"* 
and  bloody  difpofuion,  meets  the  fame  face,  four  months  afterzotiriijib/w 
his  election.  Bc<ie.  iib.  i. 

As  thffe  two  firft  emperors  did  not  anfwer  expcftation,^^'';  "•  .. 
Conftantme,  a  common  ioldier,  was  next  raifcd  to  the  impc-cap.  40. 
rial  dignity  merely  for   the   fake  of  l>is  name,  whkh   was^on^afltiae- 
thought  to  be  fortunate.     The  new  emperor  being  a  man  of^^jf^*^** 
courage,   and  of  a,  genius  far  above  his  former  condition,Oroi;  * 
beats  back  the  northern  people  into  their  country,  and  then 
concludes  a  peace  with  them.       This  fuccefs  inspiring  bim 
with  a  higher  conceit  of  his  merit  and  fortune,  he  is  not  con-^Hcformfa 
tent  to  reign  in   Britain  only,  but  forms  a  defign  to  become^^**^"*^' 
matter  of  the  whole  empire.      To  this  cud  he  draws,  toge^of  che  wholi 
ther  the  remains  of  thofe  that  can  bear  arms,  as  well  Ro-cmpirc 
mans  as  iflanders,  and  forming  an  army,  paiics  into  GtauL 
His  intention  was  to  improve  the  prefcnt  favourable  juiMfture.    4C9. 
Honorius  was  then  attacked  by  Alaric  king  of  the  Goths,  who^"^»  ^"*»  ' 
a  few  years  after  became  matter  of  Rome.     VVhilft  Conftan-J^^s"^]!'  '"*• 
tine  is  making  preparations,  he  fends  ambafladors  to  Hon6-oio(. 
rius,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  being  chofen  emperor  by  Bri- 
tain, and  to  excufe  his  accepting  the  imperial  dignity  with- 
out  his  knowledge.  Honorius,  now  prcflcd  by  Abric,  is  forced 

to 
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Honoriaa    to  admit  of  Con(buitine'8  excuTes,  and  own  him  for  hb  aflbci* 

•T^J^^owc  in  the  empire*    The  emperor's  condefccnfion  is  not  capa- 

huaflbciatcy^  of  fatirfying  the  ambitious  Conftaotine,  whofedcfigns  and 

Conftantine^^V^  are  vaftJy  enlarged.    At  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  he  aiTjci* 

AfTodaceshisateshidfon  Conilanti,  taken  out  of  the  monaftery  at  Win* 

*>»Confttmchefter  j  and  leaving  him  an  anny  to  maintain  his  authority 

towa^b    "''^  tbefe  provinces^  marches  towards  the  Alps  in  order  to  pals 

Udj.         into  Italy  and  dethrone  Honorius.    Conftans  had  for  general 

of  bis  troops  one  Gerontius,  who  by  his  prudent  condudi^ 

not  only  m?ide  his  inafter  refpeSed  in  Gaul,  but  alfo  put  him 

in  poffeffion  of  Spain.    The  young  emperor  was  fo  exalted 

with  this  unexpe&ed  fuccefs,  that  for  fear  the  honour,  which 

be  thought  wholly  belonged  to  himftlf,  (hould  be  afcribed  ta 

Gerontius,  he  removed  him  from  his  poft*      So  ungraceful  a 

return  goes  not  long  unpuniihed.     Gerontius,  exafperatec)  at 

J^"J'"J^ihc  affront,  finds  means  to  affcmble  the  army,  and  c*iufmg 

Coofiatt,    Maximus,  a  friend  of  his,  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  gains 

the  majority  to  his  fide.    Then  he  goes  and  befieges  Conilans 

vhoisktllsdin  Vienne^  where  he  was  retired.     I'hat  town  not  being  then 

«I  ViJ^  ***  condition  to  ftand  a  long  ficgc,  Conttans  in  a  faily  willfully 

rufhes  upon  his  death,  for  fear  of  faUing  into  the  hands  of  his 

enemy. 

OMfttBtioc      Couftantine  feeing  the  face  of  affairs  altered  by  the  revolt  of 

ti  Ajr'tt**   Gerontius  and  the  death  of  his  fon,  lays  afide  his  defign  of 

**'    going  into  Italy,  and  retires  to  Aries,  where  he  is  befiegcd  by 

Gerontius.     But  while  Gerontius  is  pleafcd  with  the  hopes  of 

'  having  him  foon  in  his  own  povrer,  be  is  forced  on  a  fudden  to 

raife  the  fiege,  and  march  againft  a  more  formidable  enemy« 

Ctmnt  Con.  Count  Cooitantius,  to  whomHonorius  bad  given  the  com* 

ftantiuc  leads  mand  of  his  armies,  upon  the  peace  lately  concluded  between 

anamy  iato^j^  cmpcfor  and  the  king  of  the  Goths  %  was  advancing  with 

all  fpeed  to  curb  the  infolence  of  the  tyrants  of  Gaul.    Upon 

Oooiitiiis    his  approach,  Gerontius  is  fuddenly  deferted  by  his  army,  and 

MtifieiimD^  forced  to  flv  into  Spain,  where  he  is  flain  by  his  own  pco- 

^fj{^*°*"ple.    Conflantlne  had  no  better  fortune  than  Gerontius  :  he 

Zcfialib.ixWas  taken  at  Aries,  with  his  fon  Julian  and   his  brother  Se- 

^'  >S*     baftiao.    Though  before  the  fufrendcr  of  the  town  he  had 

Uo^IlT  ***^""  prieft's  orders,  he  was  ncverthdefs  fcnt  to  the  emperor 

Arict»tod  andbdieaded. 

beiwadcd.  The  Britotts  thus  left  to  themfeives  after  the  departure  of 
^  4^^-  the  Roman  ibidters,  and  the  flower  of  their  youth,  are  ^ui€k<» 
Slrn"peipie'y  ^**ccd  to  great  extremities.  The  PiSs  and  Scots  conti- 
attack  the  Hue  their  ravages  without  oppofitionf  by  reafon  of  the  weak- 

defencdeft  oefi  of  their  enemies.  This  wretclied  ftate  held  fome'  years, 
BhtOQs. 

^  la  the  year  404,  o;  405.    Rap'fi« 

and 
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and  the  Romans  were  not  able  to  help  it«    They  were  tooZofin. 
much  taken  up  with  their  own  affiiirs,  to  think  of  Britain.  ^^^- 
The  Goths  had  renewed  the  war  under  the  conduA  of  Ahric9Giidas,a.i^ 
9nd  having  taken  and  ticked  the  citv  of  Rome,  were  now  hi 
pofl^on  of  Gaul  ^    On  the  other  iide,  the  Suevi,  Vandals  % 
Cotti,  and  Alaui  %  had  over-run  ^ain.    In  vam  therefore  doThey  im* 
die  Britons  implore  the  emperors  affiftance:   he  is  neither ^|^^^^^ 
able  nor  willing  to  give  them  any  i  Britain,  lb  carefully  pre^jn  vateT^" 
ferved  by  his  predcceflbrs,  begpnnine  now  to  be  a  burden. 
Wherefore,  to  free  himfelf  at  once  from  their  importunities,'*^"*'^ 
he  voluntarily  refigns  the  fovereignty  of  the  iiland,  and  dif-^^^ 
charges  the  inhabitants  of  their  allegiance  to  the  empire.  Thisretpty  «f 
Iblemn  renunciation  was  made  in  the  year  410,  a  little  after ^"^'^ 
Alaric's  uking  of  Rome.  .    . 

The  liberty  the  Britons  had  thus  recovered,  ferved  onlyJJ|J™J^ 
to  render  them  more  miferable.    Whereas  before  they  might  cudas,  «. 
claim  the  protedion  of  the  emperor,  they  were  now  deftituce  M*  >4«  v5* 
of  all  hopes  of  affiftance.    However,  the  affiurs  of  the  Ro-^"^"^ 
mans  happening  afterwards  to  be  fomewhat  reftored  under gioa. 
Valentinian  Ill«  by  the  vidories  of  the  famous  ^tius  overStiUMfft* 
the  Wifigoths  and  Burgundians,  this  general,  out  of  pity  to^***** 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  Britons,  fends  them  a  Itponf 
commanded  by  Gallio  of  Ravenna,  or,  as  fome  fay,  by  Maxi* 
mian.    This  aid  arriving  unexpededly,  beat  back  with  cafe 
the  northern  nations,  and  forced  them  to  retire  into  their 
country.    But  the  emperor  having  occafion  for  the  legiony^j^^jij^g^ 
they  were  recalled,  juft  as  the  enemies  were  preparing  to  re-nciaie<. 
new  their  devaftations. 

Before  his  departure  the  Roman  commander  told  the  Bri-Adi'J^«r 
tons  plainly,  they  were  to  expeft  no  farther  affiftance  from^p^^,^^ 
the  emperor,  who  was  wholly  employed  elfewhere  againft  thctotlMlki- 
northern  nations  ol  Europe,  whofe  ravages  extended  toall^>V 
parts  of  the  empire.     After  this  dechration  he  advifes  them  to^J^^^^ 
inure  themfelves  to  arms,  that  they  may  be  able  to  withftahd 
the  continual  attacks  of  their  enemies ;  and  oonfidering  their 

«  In  404,  or  405,  Honorins  made  ■  Sea  tvmrdi   Gcciiitny»   which  from 

treaty  with  Alaric,  who  retired  into  ll»  them  was    called    Vandalia.       Xhc 

lyria,  from  whence    he  returned,  in  Siievi  weie  of  the    fame  origifiil,  fo 

409,  or  410,  and  then  it  was  he  took  named  firom  the  word  Schweben,  of  th< 

Aome.    Rapin.  £ime  import  with  Wandelcn  t    Cbtf 

d  Northern    people  from  Scfthia,  pofl«fied  that  part  of  OenBany  be70ii4 

aboac  the  lake  Mxotis  and  river  Tana-  the  Daflube,  new  called  Soabia.    Bia- 

iiy  of  Gothic  original,  and  called  Van-  dy,  p.  37. 

dais  from  the  wor  d  Wandden,  To  wan  -         «  The  Alani  were  laatad  not  far  ftoM  ^ 

d«r  or   rove  ;    becauie    they    often  the  hoid  of  the  tiffei  Taaaii,  or  Dm* 

chanKcd  their  places  of  abode.    At  Uft  Ibid, 
they  fixed  near  the  coafls  of  the  Baltic 

3  wcaknclf. 
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weaknefs^  exhorts  ihcm  to  repiir  the  wall  of  Set erus  to  fenrc 
them  for  a  barrier  ;  oi&ring  them  the  afilitance  of  his  foldiers, 
and. his  owiidiredion  in  the  work.     What  could  the  Britons 
They  repair  do  in  .this  their  extremity  ?  they  hid  no  other  method  to  take, 
waT"* '     ^^^  '^*^  propofed  to  them  by  the  Roman  captain,  and  there- 
fore fell  to  worlc  upon  their  wall  with  all  poiEble  diligence, 
which  as.  foon^s  they  had  iiniflied,  the  Romans  took  their  laft 
The.Ror.    .fafleWcl  of  Britain,  never  to  return  more.      The  end  of  the 
Bans  quit    Roman  dominion  aver  Britain  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  time  of 
ua!^?*      this  legion  leaving  the  ifUnd,  in  the  \car  426  to  427  *• 
Gild  J,  n.  15     ThePi6ls  and  iJcots,  who  lived  in  ftrift  union  after  the  co- 
Boie,  lib.  i-ronation  of  Fergus,  began  thcix  hoftiliiies  againft  the  Britons 
«»P*i»       Yf[^  niQrg  confidence  than  ever,  when  they  heard  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Roman  forces.      The  wall  of  Severus,  lately 
repirbd,  is  attacked  afrofli,  and  abandoned  ac  laft,  being  de- 
fended only  by  Britons  little  ufed  to  war.  ' 

After  which,  the  northern  people  made  large  breaches  in  fe-' 
veral  places,  that  it  might  be  no  obftacle  to  their  future  incur- 
fions  into  their  enemies  country.      About  this  time  Fergus 
dies  as  he  is  returning  to  Ireland,  leaving  his  young  Ton  Euge* 
aius  II.  a  minor,  under  the  regency  of  Greham  his  grand  fa- 
ther by  his  mother's  fide. 
The  Britons     The  Weak nefs  of  the  Briton s  was  then  fo  great,  thatlie- 
abiDdonpanfpairing  to  refift  their  enemies,  they  abandoned  part  of  their 
of  the.r      country,  and  retired  mwre  fouthward.       Whereupon  the  Pifls 
coun  y.      ^^j  Scots,  grown  more  bold  by  their  advantages,  form  new 
prQJe<Ss,  and  think  of  means  to  drive  the  Britons  entirely  out- 
of  the  ifland.     To  this' end  they  refolve  to  fend  for  colonics 
from  Ir'elahd  and  the  adjacent  ifles,r  to  people  the  lands  for-  1 
f4ken  by  the  Britons,  as  well  as  thofe  they  hope  to  take  from* 
them  hereafter.     But  Greham  prevents,  by  his  authority,  the 
execution  of  this  projed^,  fearing  the  return  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  making  Scotland  the  fccne  of  war.    It  may  be,  he  was 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  fad  condition  then  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  ;   but  knew  not  how  low  it  was ;  and  therefore, 
Greham  re- thought  fit  to  oppofe  the  dcfigns  of  the  Scots,  and  prefer  a  folid 
geoco<  Scot. peace,  with  fome  real,  though  not  great,  advantages,  to  a  war 
,  ^3^*^i7j,which,  as  he  imagined,  might  be   qttcnded  with  dangerous 
the  Britons.confcquences.     A  peace  then  was  offered  to  the  Britons  upon 
hononrable  terms,  and  by  them  gladly  accepted.    By  the  treaty 
the  wall  of  Severus  was  to  be  the  common  boundary  of  the 
two  nations.     But  for  this  advanti«ge  the  Britons  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  confiderablc  fum  of  money.      The  Scots  thinking 

f  Stilliiisfieet  thinks  it  was  in  (he  year  418.    RapiQ. 
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fthk  peace  not  advantageous  enough,  loudly  murmured  at  it ; 
but  <jreham  took  care  to  fee  it  obferved  during  his  admi^i* 
flration. 

As  foon  as  Eugenius  IL  was  of  age  to  take  the  reins  of  theEug^n-m 
government  into  his  own  hands,  he  refolved  to  break  a  trca- '^'"g  <>^. 
ty,  which  his  fubjeSs  had  protefted  againft.     He  knew  ihcf^^^J^'^fj^^ 
Romans  were  not  in  a  condition  to  aflift  Bjitain,  and  the  op-  treaty. 
portunity  appeared  too  favourable   to  be   negleSed;      Pur-. 
fuant  to  thb  refolution,  he  fends  ambafTadors  to  the  Britons, 
and  haughtily  demands  all  the  lands  poflefled  by  the  Scots  be- 
fore the  Jate  treaty.      The  chief  of  the  Britons,  furpnzcd  at 
this  unexpe^ied  demand,  convene  a  general  aflcmbly  to  ccn- 
fider  of  an  anfwer  to  the  king  of  Scotland.     The  majority  ofDIHentiow 
the  alTembly,  provoked  at  the  haughtinefs  of  their  neighbours,  gT^^^^I**  ' 
and  knowing  they  only  wanted  an  excufe  to  renew  the  war, 
were  of  opinion  to  rejed  their  demand.     /'It  is  eafy  (fay 
**  they)  to  perceive  the  Scots  will  not  be '  fatisfied  hereafter 
*'  with  their  prefent  demands.     Their  aim  is  only  to  have  an. 
•'  entrance  into  the  country,  that  they  may  with  lefs  difficulty 
•«  become  matters  of  the  whole  ;  and  it  will  be  an  eaficr  talk 
**  to  prevent  them  from  entering,  than  to  drive  them  out  when 
*'  once  they  are  fettled.     In  fliort,  fmce  a  war  is  unavoida- 
^*  ble,  it  will  be  very  imprudent  to  grant  what  they  demand, 
•^  under  colour  of  preferving  a  peace  which  cannot  laft  long/* 
Others  not  (b  warm,  knowing  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  the 
nation,  were  of  another  mind.  *  They  were  for  finding  fome 
exp|edient  to  fatisfy  the  Scots,  and  avoid,  if  poffible,  a  war 
which  muft  prove  fatal  to  the  Britons.     «  They  defire  thj 
•*  allembly  to  confider  what  prodigious  numberof  fold iers  were 
**  drawn  out  of  the  ifland  by  the  Romans  to  fupply  their  ar-     - 
*'  mies  abroad ;  how  many  Maximus  carried  with  him  that 
*'  were  fettled  in  Gaul  j    and  laftly,  how  the  country  was 
*'  drained  of  all  that  could  bear  arms  by  Conftantine.     To 
**  this  they  add,  the  weaknefs  of  the  nation  was  but  too  vi- 
•'  fiblc  in  their  late  war  with  the  Scots,  when  their  frequent 
**  defeats  obliged  them  to  abandon  the   very   lands  now  dc- 
'*  manded,  the  pofTeffion  of  which  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
"  generoiity  of  Greham  ;  it  is  therefore  ^better  for  the  Eri- 
*'  tons  to  give  up  freely  what  they  cannot  keep,  than  for  the 
•«  fake  of  that,  to  run  the  rifk  of  lofing  their  All." 

Though  thefe  rcafons  were  very  weighty,  they  were' over-  A  war '% 
ruled  by  the  violent  party,  and  Conan,  one  of  the  wifcft  and  "^'^^^^^'^^ 
moft^powcrful  of  the  nation,  for  dwelling  too  long  upon  the 
advantages  of  peace,  was  deemed  a  traitor,  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  them.      After  that,  none  daring  to  oppofe  it,  the  am- 

VoL.  I.  G  .  •  bafl'ddors 
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The  BrironsjjaijjjjQrs  Were  fent  back  with  an  infulting  anfwer.     This  hafty 
refolution  was  followed  with  a  war  more  dcftruSive  to  the 
Britons  than  their  former  ones,  and  which  entirely  weakened 
them  by  the  lofs  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand  men  in  one 
fmglc  battle.     Reduced  to  extremity,  ihey  have  no  courfeleft 
but  to  fue  in  a  fuppliant  manner  for  that  peace  they  fo  haugh- 
They  obnin^il/  rcfufcd.      They  obtain   it  indeed,  but  upon  very  hard 
peace.         terms.     By  the  new  treaty,  they  are  obliged  to  give  up  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Humber,  of  which  the  Pifts  and  Scots  as 
Waging  war  in  common,  take  pofleflion  s. 
BritSii^^^*     The  extreme  wcaknefs  of  the  Britons  will  not  be  thought 
wftiknefs.    ftrange,  if  it  be  confidered  in  the  firft  place,  they  were  not  ufed 
to  war.      The  Romans,  who  had  long  been  mafters  of  the 
ifland,  never  fufFered  them  to  exercife  their  arms  ;  it  being 
their  cuflom  always  to  employ  foreign  troops  in  ihcir  con- 
Cainden,     quefts.     For  this  rcafon  the  foldicrs  levied  in  Britain  Were  fent 
'•  ^7'        into  other  provinces,  from  whence  they  never  returned.  Thefe 
levies  were  fo  numerous,  that  there  were  twelve  confidcra- 
ble  bodies  of  Britons  in  the  Roman  armies   difperfcd  in  the 
Kennjus      ^^^'cral  provinces  of  the  empire,   and  always  recruited  from 
«*?•  23.  *    Britain.     In  the  next  place,  Maximus  and  Conftantinc  led 
fuch  great  armies  from  thence,  as  almoft  drained  the  ifland  of 
men  fit  to  bear  arms.      In  fine,  if  to  this  be  added  the  late 
lolTcs  fuftained  by  the  Bi*itons  after  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  is  no  wonder  they  became  fo  eafy  a  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies. 
Confufionin     From  th's  time  to  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons,  the  hiftof-y 
\rfoic  days-*''*'^  Britain  is  very  confufed,  by  reafun  of  the  difagreement  of 
the  writers,  which   makes  it  very  difficult  to  difcover  the 
truth,  and  much  more  fo  to  fix  all  the  dates.     What  can  be 
gathered  with  any  certainty  is,  that  the  Britons  eledled  fcveral 
kings,  whofe  adiions  arc  unknown  ;  and  that  thefe  kings  were 
eitablifhed,  and  afterwards  killed  or  dethroned,  according  to  the 
humour  arid  intcieft  of  the  leading  men.     Probably  too,  f*e- 
Gil<!as,n.6.verul  kings  reigned  at  the  fame  time  in  different  provinces, 
I'd  *i  b  •  ^"^  ^y  ^^^"^^  diiCurd  and   wars  contributed  to  the   weakening 
cip!'i2,  *  *  o"^  another.      To  complete  their   misfortunes,  Britain  was 
aiflidled  with  a  cruel  famine,  which  raged  alfo  in   moft  parts 
of  the  world.      This  terrible  fcourge  rendeied  the  country 
quite  dcfolatc,  people  dying  with  hunger  by  thoufands.     In 
this  extreme  diHrefs,    multitudes  of  poor  *  wretches,  to  fave 
their  lives,  fly  into  Arn^orica,  where  great  part  of  Maximum's 
army  was  already  fettled.     Others,  rather  than  ftarve  with 

*  From  Sererus's  Wall  to  the  Humber,  is  eighty  miles,    Rapin. 

hunge  r 
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^unger,  threw  themfelvcs  upon  the  Pi£b  and  Scots.     Atajdft   "^  ^  " 
4hefe  dtfolations^   the  northern  people,  their  irreconcileable 
enemies,  taking  advantage   of  their  misfortunes,   break  the 
treaty,  and  palling  the  Humber,  rarage  the  country  in  a  mer- 
cUefs  manner. 

Themiferable  ftatc  of  the  Britons,  forces  them  to  apply  The  Britdii* 
once  more  to  the  Romans  for  afliitancc.     They  fend,   uponj^^"*^ 
this  occafion^  a  Very  moving  letter  to  Mxius  then  in  Gaul  ^  :ciidas,n.  if 
**  We  know  not  (fay  theyj  which  way  to  tutn  us*    TheBar- 
*<  barians  drive  us  to  the  oea,  and  the  Sea  forces  us  back  to 
^*  the  Barbarians ;  between  which  wq  have  only  the  choice 
**  of  two  deaths,  either  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or 
*^  butchered  by  the  fword,"    ^tius  waS  then  preparing  to 
repulfe  Attila,  who  was  .entered  Gaul  with  an  army  of  eighty 
lhou(and  men,  and  therefore  not  beiQg  in.  condition  to  grant 
their  requeft,  fent  theih  word  that  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
would  ndt  (USer  him  to  ai&ft  them,   neither  were  they  to  de* 
pend  upon  him';     So  mortifying  an  anfwer  threw  the  mi-^ , 

ferable 


k  Tkb  BriCoDS  callingi  ih  their,  let- 
ter, JEtiai  coofu),  hath  made  fome 
ball  thii  h&  in  queftion,  becaufe  hit 
namd  is  not  fbuttd  in  theRoriiaH  Fafti  $ 
bat,  a»  Mu  SeJdon  oblerves,  the  name 
of  confol  was  frequently  given  to  illuf- 
irious  perfon%,  though  tfiey  were  not 
iftuilly  confuls.     Not;  on  PolyOibv 

I  As  this  is  the  lad  mention  of  the 
Roman),  it  may  not  be  amjfs  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  legions  thitcame 
Into  the  ifland.  Julius  Csfar  brought 
trith  him  the  firft  time  the  (eveiith,  and 
tenth  his  favourite  legion.  In  his  fe- 
cond  dcfceht  he  brought  five  leg-ons, 
btic  wtiich  they  were,  etcet>t  the  fe- 
ienth.  is  tlnKnowii.  AW  thefe  re- 
tdrited  the  fame  yiaf  they  came.  Un- 
der Claudius  came  four  legions,  (with 
the  proper  auxiliaries j  making  an  iir- 
my  of  about  fifty  thoiifand  men)  namely 
th^  fecbrid,  the  ninth,  the  fourtcehth; 
arid  the  twentieth.  The  fecood  caU 
]ed  Legio  fecunda  Au^ufba,  came  hi<< 
thrr  ufidet  the  command  df  VcfpjtfiAn, 
Ind  continued  here  to  the  very  laft. 
They  vvere  concerned  in  building  the 
Roman  ^all  iii  Scotlaad>  as  zppt^ri 
from  the  infcriptions.  Their  lifu-il 
Quarters  were  at  Caerleon,  though  they 
Were  removed  frOm  thence  at  laft,  being 
placed  at  Rutupas  in  the  Notitia,  where 
Miey«ire  called  Legio  fecunda  Britan- 


filca  five  Sedundai  i.  fi,  Thofe  of  the 
fecond  legion,  as  ihe  Q>jintaDi,Quarta- 
deciimani.  Set,  are  thof<S  of  the  fiftii 
and  fourteenth  ih  Tacitus.  Pcolemf 
piicet  this  legion  at  Ifca  pumnonioriim^ 
or  Exeter,  which  might  ^  miftakea 
for  Ifca  Sllunim  or  Caer-leori.  The 
ninth  was  cut  in  piece*  by  Bo^dicea  } 
it  was  reeiuited  with  two  thdufaxul 
fjldiers,  and  eight  auxiliary  coho-  ts,  but 
attacked  again,  as  being  the  weakeft, 
by  the  Caledonians.  After  which,  be- 
ing no  moi-e  heard  of,  it  was  eithei^ 
broke  or  incorporated  vfrith  the  fix  Ic-^ 
gion  brodght  over  by  Hsidrian.  It  ii 
fuppofed  tu  have  bt«n  iHtioned  At  York^ 
where  an  infcripcion  was  found  wth 
thefe  words,  Legio  noni  Vi£irix.  The 
fourteenth  waS  the  only  legion,  fay^ 
Trfcitiis,  thlt  togethei*  with  the  Vexil' 
larii  of  the  twenrieth,  ^that  )h,  fix 
hundred  ftlcdl  men  of  a  legion)  waj 
entirely  engaged  in  the  batle  with 
BoiidiceA^s  ari^y.  This  legion  was  re-* 
Callrd  by  Neio,  ordered  back  by  Vi- 
tellitis,  and  feilt  for  again  by  Vefpa- 
fianj  aftet  which  the^feemediievertd 
hate  returned  to  Britain  arfy  more.  As 
they  left  Britain,  before  the  hUmouf 
of  erefting  iofcripriolls,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  any.  Thd 
twentieth  is  thus  expreflfed  in  the  Ro- 
man infcription,  LEG.  XX.  V.  y.^ 
That  is,  Legio  ViceGma  Valens,  (or 
a  VaiiihaJ 
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fer^blc  Britons  ihto  the  utmoft  confternation,  not  knowing 
.  what  meafures  to  takes,  to  free  themfelves  from  their  unfor- 
tunate circumftances.     In  this  diflrefs,  it  is  judged  proper  by 
the  chief  nien  of  the  nation  to  call  a  general  afiembly,  and 
confider  of  fome  poffible  remedy  for  their  calamities^  which 
They  chufe  daily  increafe.     They  agreed  at  laft  to  chufe  a  monarch  ^  as* 
a  monarch,  jjj^  ^^^^  expedient  to  fave  them  from  deftrufiion,  in  ex- 
pectation, that  when  united  under  one  head,  their  divifions 
would  ceafe,  and  their  enemies  be  more  ftrongly  refifted.    But 
the  difcord  that  reigned  among  the  principal  members  of  the 
ftate,  prevented  the  good  efFeds  of  this  expedient.    Several 
great  men,  having  fortified  themfelves  in  diverfe  parts,  aded 
like  fovereigns.  All  thefe  petty  tyrants,  jealous  of  one  another^ 
fsLT  from  owning  the  monardi  eled,  fought  only  to  deftroy 
him,  in  order  to  bechofen  in  his  room.    It  was  therefore  im« 
poffible  for  thefe  monarchs  to  fubfift  long,  fince  not  being 
agreeable  to  all,  the  male-contents  joined  together  for  their 
deflru£!ion :  thus  the  Britons,  whilft  they  endeavour  to  unite 
themfelvcs  under  one  head,  are  plunged  the  deeper  into  anar- 
chy and  confufion. 
Vortigem  is ,  We  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  thefe  monarchs  *till 
^^^^'  n.   Vortigern,  count  or  king  of  the  Dunmonii ',  eleded  in  the 
year  445.      This  prince,  as  he  was  Ihe  moft  powerful  and 
445-    ambitious,  could  never  brook  a  fuperior,  and  therefore  was  all 
along  a  profeiTed  enemy  to  the  preceding  monarchs,  and  con- 
tributed to  their  ruin.     Nay,  'tis  affirmed  by  hiflorians,  that 
he  afTaffinated  his  pred^ceflbr  to  make  room  for  himfelf.   Thofe 


Great  dif- 
cord and 

confufion 
among  the 
firicoas. 


Vcleria)  Vi£krix.  The  ftatcd  qaartcrs 
of  this  legion  was  Deva  orWeft-CheAer, 
which  probably  was  therefoie  honoured 
ivlth  the  name  of  a  colony,  as  in  one  of 
Geta*s  coins  with  this  le;;end,  CO- 
LONIA.  DIVANA.  LEGIO.  XX. 
VICTR IX.  Tills  legipn  was  with  the 
feeond  employed  in  building  the  Ro- 
'  man  foru  and  walls.  It  does  not  ap. 
pear  when  they  left  Britain.  Befidcs 
thrfe  four  legicns,  th^re  came  with 
Hadrian  the  fixlh,  ufuaUv  thue  ex- 
preflcd,  LEG.  VI.  V.  P.  F.  that  is, 
Legio  Sfxta  Viftrix  I'ia  Fidclis.  This 
legion  was  a  long  time  in  Britain.  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  in- 
fcriptions  en  Scvcrus*s  wall.  Their 
/I  a  ted  quarters  ivcrc  at  York,  From 
what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  for 
twenty-five  years  (from  Claudius's  in- 
vafion,  till  the  fourteenth  was  recalled 
by  Nero,  and  afterwards  by  Vefpafiauy 


there  were  four  legions  in  Britain.  From 
the  firft  year  of  Vefpafian  to  Hadrian*t 
reign,  only  three  j  and  from  Hadrian's 
time  (when  the  fixth  came  over)  to  the 
lo  weft  empire,  there  wereftill  buttbree| 
the  ninth  being  brqjcen  or  incorporated 
with  the  fixth.  The  reader  may  fee  a 
large  account  of  thefe  things  in  Hor/leyy 
B.  I.  c.  6. 

k  By  mon.irch  here  is  to  be  under- . 
flood,  one  fuperior  to  the  other  heads, 
or  kings,  on  whom  they  were  in  fome 
mcafurc  dependent.      See  Selden  and 
Malmibury.     R^pin. 

1  Inhabitants  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall. Rowland  thinks  Dunmohiom  if 
the  true  word  for  Cornwall,  and  Dun- 
moniam  for  Devonfliire,  or  the  Britiih 
Dyfucint.  The  Cornifh  write  and  pro- 
nounce (d)  as  (t).  He  derives  both 
thefe  words  from  Mon^  fi^nifyinc  the 
utffloft  ox  f anhcft. 

that/ 
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that  imagine  Conftans  Ton  of  Condantine  killed  at  the  fiege  of 
Vicnne,  to  be  his  immediate  predeceflbr,  are  certainly  miftakcn, 
fincc  there  arc  at  leaft  forty  years  fpace  between  the  death  of 
Conftahs  and  the  eledion  of  Vortigern  ". 

The  new  monarch  was  by  no  means  qualified  to  reftore  the  His  cha^ 
aflFairs  of  the  Britons.     Ashe  attained  to  the  fupreme  dignity  ^''^"' 
by  artifice  and  cabal,  he  wholly  bent  his  thoughts  to  maintain 
himfelf  in  the  throne  by  the  fame  wicked  methods^  regardlefs  . 

of  the  general  welfare  of  his  fubjcSs.      He  was  moreover  oi^^^"l\ '  '  ** 
a  cruel  and  avaritious  temper,  addided  to  many  vices  ;  and, 
fo  lewd,  that  he  debauched  his  own  daugher,  by  flattering 
her  with  hopes  of  being  a  queen  ".  Mean  while  there  was  a  nc-He  fean  as 
ccffity  to  think  of  repulfing  the  enemies,  and  Vortigern  knew  well  his  own 
himfelf  incapable  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  though  he  had  [j^J^^/^'^ 
been  cbofen  for  that  very  purpofc.      But  what  troubled  and  pr  the  ftate. 
perplexed  him  mofl,  was,  his  being  fo  little  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  the  continual  fear  of  being  dethroned.     The  ex-  Ncnnius. 
amples  of  the  monarchs  his.  predeceilbrs  bring  never  out  of 
his  mind,  he  was  apprehenfive  the  fame  courfe  would  be  taken 
with  htm,  fince  he  was  fo  little  able  to  anfwer  the  good  opi- 
nion conceived  of  him  when   raifed  to  the  throned     Living 
thus'tn  equal  dread  of  the  enemies  of  the  ftate  and  of  his  own 
fubie&,  he  fancied  he  had  devifed  an  expedient  to  free  him- 
felf from  the  danger  of  the  one,  and  the  plots  of  the  other.    * 
But  as  he  could  not  put  bis  defign  in  pradlice  without   the  ^^^gi^  * 
confent  of  the  Britons,  he  calls  age^tieral  afTembly,  and  makes  atremBiy. 
a  long  fpeech,  before  he  comes  to  the  point.     '*  Hedefcribesf^^P'^Pj^f'* 
*'  in  a  flrong  and  lively  manner  the  extreme   mifery  of  theg^^^nsto^id 
**  nation:  accufes  the  Komans  of  being  thefole  caufe  of  the  the  Britons. 
**  misfortunes  of  the  Britons,  by  draining  the  ifland  of  all  ^ctGiWas^n.ij 
•'  youth  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  then  leaving  her  to  the  infuitSj,,*^^'^'  '  '  *' 
«<  of  her  neighbours.      He  enlarges   upon  the  great  lofles 
**  fubained  fince  by  the  Britons-,  and  the  manifeft  danger  of 
*•  being  either  driven  out  of  their  country,  or  utterly  de- 

"  Alfordaod  others  place  Vorti-  commit  this  crime?  Net  before  he  irar- 

gern*8  elcOion  betweea  430  and  436.  ried  Rowena^  for  Nennius  pistes  it.af- 

Thc  common  opinion  is  followed  here,  trrwards  j  nor  could  it  well  be  during 

^irhich  appears  to  be  mofl   probable,  the  time  of    his  marriage  with   hcr^ 

Rapiji.  fince,  as  the  fame  author  rel.ues,  ihe 

•  This  ftofy  of  Vortigcrn's  Inccd  continued   his  wife   long  after,  when 

feems  altogether  onlikely.  ,    At   leaft,  he  was  taken  prifoncrby  Hengift,  and 

thedialogue  between  Vortigern  and  St.  it  is  very  ftranpc  he  /hould  fjll  in  love 

Germaint  and  his  being  condemned  in  with  hit  own  dan3hter,  when  he  had 

a  great  council  of  clergy  and  laity,  in  another  wife,  whom  he  is  faid.to  \ovo 

which  St.  Germain  prefided,  is  certain-  fo  well,  thJt  he  was  divorce<2  from  hit 

ly  falfc,  that  Saint  being  dead   a  year  firft  for  her  Cike,     Sec  Tvrrel,  vol.  i. 

bcfcyrethe  Saxons  arrived-  in  Britain,  p.  127,  siS. 
Amd  ifldeed,  when  is  it  that  hejhould 

G  3  «  fti^oycd. 
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f<  ftroyed,  by  reafon  of  their  weaknefs.     For  his  part,  he  it 

^^  always  ready  to  hazard  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  the  nation  \ 

♦'  but  confidering  the  few  troops  in  his  power,  and  the  little 

<<  union  between  the  principal  noembers  of  the  ftate,  he  has 

^*  no  hopes  that  his  weak  endeavours  will  be  able  to  refcue 

f<  his  fubje<Sts  from  their  prefent  calamities,    in  this  mdan?' 

**  cholly  ftate  of  affairs,  he  fees  but  one  way  to  fave  his 

*<  country  from  the  deftru&ion  (be  is  threatened  with,  an4 

i*  that  is,  to  call  into  their  affiftance  a  nation,  that  by  their 

**  vi<aorious  arms  were  fettled  in  Germany,  upqn  the  landt 

"  of  the  Romans.    Then  tells  them,  he  means  the  Saxons  j 

f '  adding,  they  have  indeed  done  fome  damage  to  the  Britotis 

?*  by  their  pyracies,  but  are  now  ready  to  repair  it  with  ad? 

**  vantage  ;    fince  they  can  free  them  from  the  continual  ir-i 

*^  ruptions  of  the  Pids  and  Scots.    This  people,  being  parted 

^'  from  Britain  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea  only,  can  be  as 

"  fpeedy  with  their  aid  as  their  prei&ng  occafions  fcqiiire  ; 

**  they  are  already  grown  formidable  to  the  northern  nations, 

^'  and  by  the  arrival  of  fome  of  their  troops  the  Britons  wUl 

M  quickly  be  in  condition  to  refift  their  enemies,  and  perhaps 

^*  repay  them  in  their  own  coin."     He  concludes  with  rcpre- 

fcnting,  **  The  thing  will  hardly  admit  pf  debate  j  the  Biitoni 

•    ^'  cannot  be  without  a  foreign  aid,  and  none  but  the  Saxony 

*.*  are  in  conditipn  to  give  then)  aififtance." 

?"•  '^"^^'^     The  fears  all  were  fcized  with,  and  the  hopes  of  ftill  enjoy- 

Siahng°flMt.l"8^^^''""2i^*^e  country,  and  recovering  their  lofl  eftates,  and 

o^ig.  Brit,  no  doubt  the  dcfirc  of  revenge,  confpired  to  a  joyful  reception 

of  Vonigern's  propofal.      But  when  they  came  to  confider 

of  the  terms  to  be  offered  the  Saxons,  great  debates  arofc. 

The  monarch,  whofe  fccret  purpofe  was  to  ftrengthen  himfelf 

as  well  againd  his  own  fubje£ls  as  foreign  enemies,  moved, 

the  alloting  them  fome  province,  that  their  own  intereft  might 

induce  them  to  wage  war  more  heartily  and  vigorou(ly.     But 

as  nu  lands  could  be  afiigned  them  but  what  belonged  to  fome 

of  the  aCembly,  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  agree  on  this  point. 

Th«  ifk  of  /^i  length,  after  great  debates,   it  was  refolved  that  the  Saxons 

2^^'i'vcn'!o°'l^^"l^  have  the  iUe  of  Thanet  in  Kent,  as  being  a  proper 

tiic  Sducow.  place  to  land  their  forces,  and  convenient  for  them  whenever 

they  wanted  to  return  to  their  own  country.     It  was  farther 

agreed,  that  the  Saxon  foldiers  fhould  be  allowed  pay,  which 

AmhifTz-    (hould  bc  fettled  by  agreement  on  both  fides.     After  this  refo- 

^'j'J^  "^J**luti  .n,  amb^fladors  were/ appointed  to  negociate  the  affair  in 

the  Saxon*.  Germany.     Vortigein,  pleafed   with  having  carried  his  point 

Vunigfi/s  vviihoui  incurring  fufpicion,  imagined  himfelf  out  of  the  reach 

fauPtSThr^f  ail  danger.     But  lee  how  blind  and  fcort-fighted  is  human 

counti^.  Wifdora  f 
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ivifilom !    This  very  expedient,  by  thcdircdlion  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, proved  his  own  and  the  nation's  ruin. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  tScSts  of  this  pernicious  ad*- 
vice,  it  will  be  neceiikry  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
thefe  Saxons,  who  are  to  be  the  chief  fubje£l  of  our  hidory. 
They  were  fo  little,  known  before  their  coming  into  Britain, 
and  what  is  faid  of  their  original  fo  uncertain,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  this  Aibjed  is  but  flightly  touched  upon  by  the  gene* 
rality  of  the  Englifli  hiftcrians.  Some  barejy  fay,  the  Saxons 
were  called  in  to  the  alfiihtnce  of  Britain,  without  any  farther 
addition  concerning  them.  Others  fdy  only,  the  Saxons  were 
a  German  people,  without  mentioning  the  parts  they  inhabit- 
ed. Some  again  add,  they  were  pyrates  from  the  Cimbrian 
Cherfonefus,  that  came  and  fettled  on  the  coafls  of  the  Ger- 
man ocean.  But  as  thefe  coafts  are  of  a  vaft  extent,  we  arc 
not  much  the  wifer  for  that.  In  £hort,  the  mod  probable  ac- 
count I  ^n  sather  from  the  feveral  authors  that  have  writ  of 
this  people,  is  as  follows. 

About  the  time  the  Romans  began  to  extend  their  conquefts  Origin  of 
into  Germany,  the  inhabitonts  of  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus/'*^  Sa»<*»« 
now  called  Jutland,  leaving  their  country,  advanced  towards  *°„^„/^',  j^ 
the  fouth.     They  poiTeiTed  themfelves  at  firil  of  the  northern  Germany, 
partsof  Germany,  and  doubtlefs.fpent  fome  years  in  fettling  ^^*"°5- 
themfelves  id  thofe  quarters.     But  as  the  Romans  had  not  yet  ^* 
penetrated  fo  far,  and  we  have  no  ancient  hiftories  of  the  nor- 
thern, countries,  nor  even  of  the  weftern,  but  what  the  Ro- 
mans have  left  us,  there  is  little  known  of  the  firft  irruptions 
made  by  the  northern  people  into  Germany.      The  Cimbri 
cootinixally  puihing  their  conquefts^to  the  fouthward,  and  the 
Romans  advancing  to  the  northward,  they  at '  laft  approached 
one  another.     Then  it  was  that  the  Romans  had  opportunity 
to  learn  in  fome  meafure,  the  ftate  of  thefe  hitherto  unknown 
nations. 

Their  hiftorians  however  fpeak  very  confufedly  of  them, 
giving  fometimes  different  names  to  the  fame  people,  and  fomr- 
times  the  fame  name  to  different  nations.  The  Cimbri  that 
came  from  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  were  divided  into  three 
bands;  one  taking  the  name  of  Suevi,  another  of  Francs,  and 
a  third  of  Saxons.  Some,  will  have  the  Francs  to  be  a  branch  Temple, 
of  the  Suevi.  However  that  be,  thefe  three  nations,  con-lntrod. 
tinually  advancing  fouthwards,  came  at  length  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  Suevi  towards  Italy,  the  Francs 
to  the  fouth-weft,  towards  the  coaft  of  Belgic-G^ul,  and  the 
Saxons  to  the  weft,  towards  the  German  Ocean.  The  Suevi 
efpecially  were  fo  terrible  to  the  ancient  Germans,  that  they 

G  4  looked 
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Caff.  ^►..  iv  looked  upon  them  as  a  "  Match  for  the  Immortal  Gods,"  as 
Stiiiiij^Hcct.  (jjgf^j.  c^yg  j^^  i^j^  Commentaries.     As  forahe  Francs,  they  are 
known  to-  have  over- run  the  whole  province  of  Gaul,  and 
founded  the  noble  and  ancient  kingdom  of  France. 

The  Sjxons  pjflcflcd  themfJves  of  thofe  tracts  of  land  ly- 
ing between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.    Their  territories  bound- 
ed on  the  weit  by  the  German  Ocean,  extended  eafiward  to 
the  bgrders  of  Thuringen.     Confequently  they  were  mafters 
of  Saxony,  VVeftphalia,  and  all  that  part  of  the  Low-Coun* 
tries  1}  ing  north  of  the  Rhine.     The  nations  fubdued  by  ihefc 
«     conquerors  were  in  time  called  Saxons,  in  like  manner  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  were  named  Francois  or  French,  after 
tlieir  fubjedijn  to.  the  Francs.      But  'however,  whether  the 
baxons  were  not  fo  rapid  in  their  conquefls  as  the  Suevi,  or 
'  the  courfe  they  took  made  it  longer  before  they  approached  the, 
Romans,  'tis  certain  they  were  not  fo  foon  known.     The  firft 
Roman  hiftorians  that  mention  them,  at  lead  by  the  name  of 
Saxons,  are  Eutropius  and  Orofius,  who  inform  us  that  Ca« 
raufiJs  (as  I  have  el fe where  taken  notice)   w*as  fent  to  clear 
the  feas  of  the  pyratical  Francs  ^nd  Saxons.     From  that  time 
they  bc'came  formidable  to   the  Romans,  and  obliged  them  to 
keep  (landing  forces  to  guard  both  the  German  and  Britifh 
coalts,  with  a  general  officer  ftiled  the  Prsefeft,  or   Count  of 
the  Saxon  Coafts.     Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
after  the  death  of  Theodofius,  the  Saxons  taking  advantage  of 
its  weakntfs,  made  themfclves  makers  of  the  whole  country 
alpng  the  coaft  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  even  extended  their 
conquefts  as  far  as  the  ifles  of  Zealand.     Hence  the  Frifons, 
Stiiiin' >ri^rf,Batavians,  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  were  hardly  known, 
Otic.  b:ic.  by  any  other  name  but  that  of  the  3axons. 
h  ir  d^  Though  feveral  authors  have  writ  of  the  Saxons,  we  are 

ol^.  Ing.  ^'H  "^  the  dark  as  to  then*  original,  or  how  todiftinguilh  the* 
the  nations  called  by  that  general  name.      And  therefore  the 
bcjrinnirig  of  their  hiftory  remains  very  confufed  and  intricate, 
it  being  almoft  impoffible  it  (hould  be  otherwife,  confidering, 
authors  for  the  mod  part  have  made  no  diftindion  of  times 
pyn.iins.     or  places.     One  while  they  are  confidered  juft  as  they  left 
Chioii,  zd.  ji^gjj.  Q^j^  country,  and  then  are  confounded  wjth  the  Francs 
and  Suevi,  under  the  name  of  CimbT*!.     Another  while,  they 
are  viewed  at  beginning  their  conquefts  towards  the  north-weft 
of  the  continent,  and    then    they  are  reprefented  as  feated 
north  of  the  Frifons,  Batavians,  Marfians,  and  other  nations 
of  thofc  parts  fubjeft  to  the  Romans.      Some  have  place4 
them  at  once  aloiig  thecoaft  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and   even  in  the  ifles  of  Zealand,  as  if  they  • 
had  from  the  very  firft  inhabited  0icfe  regions.    Others  again, 
'  ©ot 
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not  codtdering  that  all  their  conquefts  were  termed  Saxony, 
and  finding  Saxons  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Weftphalia,  have 
imagined  they  were  a  different  people  from  thofe  inhabitijig  on  < 
the  Rhine.  Juft  as  if  fpeakmg  of  the  Francs,  I  ihould  make 
different  nations  of  thofe  that  conquered  Gaul,  and  thofe  that 
fettled  in  the  Naibonnoife.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain 
when  the  Britons  fent  to  defire  their  aiUflance,  the  Saxons  were 
in  poffciTion  of  Weftpbalia,  Saxony,  Eaft  and  Weft-Frizeland, 
Holland  and  Zealand. 

I  could  wifh  the  origin  of  the  Saxons  were  as-  well  known  , 
as  their  conquefts  :  it  would  be  a  pleafure  to  give  here  an 
abftrad  of  their  hiftory  to  the  time  of  their  fettling  in  Great- 
Britain.  But  the  thing'  is  impoffible,  fuch  obfcurity  do  we 
meet  with  in  the  authors  that  have4hidie4  this  fubjed.  Some 
lake  up  the  Saxons  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  leading  them 
from  country  to  country,  fettle  them  at  laft  in  Saxony,  fo 
cdled  from  them.  Others  derive  them  from  the  Sacae  or 
Safibnes  of  Afia,  mentioned  from  Pliny.  There  are  who  will 
have  them  to  be  originally  from  Perfia,  becaufe  of  the  afiinity 
between  feveral  Saxon  and  Perfian  words "".  But  they  that  are 
willing  to  fpare  the  pains  of  fo  laborious  a  fearch,  are  content 
to  begin  their  hiftory  from  the  time  of  their  coming  forth  ^ 
from  the  Cimbrian  Cberfonefus.  It  is  not  impoffible^  perhaps, 
to  reconcile,  moft  of  the  opinions  concerning  this  matter,  tho' 
feemingly  very  different,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  times  of  ' 
their  feveral  migrations.  But  fince,  in  the  main,  conje<5ture3 
only  are  to  be  had,  it  is  better  to  proceed  at  once  to  what  is 
more  certain. 

The  Saxons  had  for  fome  time  been  in  pbfTeffion  of  theTii«Angi«* 
Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  when  driven  thence  by  the  Goths, 
(from  whom  that  Peninfula  was  called  Gothland  or  Jutland) 
they  came  and  fettled  in  Germany,  in  the  parts  now  called 
Lower-Saxony.  Between  that  country  and  the  Cherfonefus,  . 
were  a  people  known  by  the  name  of  Angles,  inhabiting  about 
Slefwick  in  Holflein.  Probably  the  little  country  of  Anglcn 
in  thofe  parts  was  fo  named  from  them,  or  they  from  the 
country  p.      However  this  be,  the  Angles  joining  with  the 

Saxons 

•  Joieph  Scaliger  fay*,  that  Tider,  the  fca,  we  muft  feek  fome  other  place 

Muder,  Brader,  Tutcher,  Band,  and  where  to  feat   our  Angles  ^  an'.!  Bede 

the  like,  are  ftill  ufed  in  the  Perfian  has  direfted  us  to  look  for  them  be- 

language,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Father,  tween  the*  Saxons  and  Jutes.     "  The 

Mother^  Brother,  Daughter,  Bond,  are  <*  .Angki  (fays  he)  'come  out  of  that    - 

with  us.  "  country  |  which  U  called   Anguluf^ 

P  This  country  (Camden  obfcrvcs)  "  and  is   faid  from  that  time  to  lie 

reaching  into  the  more  inland  parta  of  f*  wafte,  between  the  countries  of  the 

Cermany,  at  fo  great  a  diilance  from  *'  "Jute^  and  Saxoas*'*   Seeing  between 
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Saxons  when  they  came  out  of  the  Cherfonefus  to  make  con* 
quefts  in  Germany,  became  in  a  manner  but  one  nation  with 
them.  Though,  doubtlefs  from  the  major  part,  they  were 
generally  called  Saxons,  yet  they  had  fometimes  the  compound 
name  of  Anglo-Saxons  given  them.  Great  numbers  of  Goths 
mixed  likewife  with  them,  to  fhare  in  their  conquefts.  Thefo 
are  called  Wites  ^  by  Bede,  and  commonly  known  by  tho 
name  of  Jutes,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  Goths.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  thefe  three  nations  were  united  before  their 
coming  into  Britain,  when  we  confidec  the  good  underftand- 
ing  between  them  ^I  the  while  they  were  employed  in  cfta- 
blifhipg  themfelves  in  the  ifland,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  courfe 
of  this  hiftory.  It  will  be  found  that  they  aded  always  in 
concert ;  that  their  intcrefts  were  never  different,  and  that  the 
government  fettled  by  them  is  a  clear  evidence  they  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  one  and  the  fame  people. 
onthTilJfJ**  '^^^  ^"""^  etymology  of  the  name  Saxon  is  as  difficult  to  be 
of  the  Sax-  difcovercd  as  their  origin.  They  that  derive  them  from  the 
oQs*  Sacae  of  Afia,  are  indeed  at  no  great  lofs  in  this  point.     But 

the  mod  common  opinion  is,  that  the  word  Saxon,  comes 
from  Seax,  which  in  their  language  fignifies  a  kind  of  weap6n 
or  fword.  They  had  two  forts,  a  long  one  worn  by  their  fide, 
or  at  their  back ;  and  another  Ihorter,  ferving  for  a  bayonet  or 
dagger.     They  were  both  in  the  (hape  of  a  cutlace  % 

Not 

Jah\zni  aod  Holfatia  (the  antient  feat  the  Angles  came  into  oqt  ifland.  «  014 
of  the  Saxons)  there  ic  a  rmall  pr6vince  *'  Anglia  (faya  Etheiwerd,  an  ancient 
in  the  kingdom  of  Denipark,  under  the  "  author)  is  fitu^ited  between  tKe  Sax- 
city  of  Flemfburg,  catJed  at  this  day  '^  ons  and  Giots,  the  capital  town 
Angel,  which  Lindebergiua  in  his  epif-  '<  whereof  is  caUed  in  Sazen,  Slefwick, 
tl^s  terms  Little  England,  I  am  pretty  *'  but  by  the  Panes,  Haithby.'*  In 
well  affured,  fays, Camden,  that  I  have  the  very  fame  place,  Ptolemy  feems  to 
found  the  ancient  feat  of  our  forefk'  feat  the  Saxons.  So  that  the  middle* 
'   thers  I  and   that  from  this  very  place  age  poet  is  prgbably  io  the  righ^  ' 

■  Saxonia    protulit   Anglos ; 
Hoc  patet  in  lingua,  niveoque  colore  i    ■    t 

Their  rife  to  Saiony  the  Angles  o«re ; 

Their  language  this,  and  native  whitenefs  ihow, 

^  So  it  is  in  the  old  edition  of  Bede  |  ,  This  etymology  frave  occalion  tt 

bni  in  Mr.  Whelock*s,  inftead  of  Vicis     thcie  yerfes  in  Engeibufius ; 
there  is  Jatis. 

Quippe  brevis  gladjus  apqd  illps  Sara  yocitur» 
Unde  £bi  Saxo  nomen  traxifle  patttur. 

The  Saxon  people  did,  as  moft  believe^ 

Their  name  from  Saxa,  a  ihort  fwordy  receive* 

Camden  approves  of  ^he  conjedtore      that  the  Saxoos  are  defctoded  from  the  ■ 
•f  thofe  learned  Germaiu,  who  imaging     ^K9»  the  moft  confid^abk  people  iq 

Aa» 
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Not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  conjeftures,  I  (ball  briefly  IpeakM^nnerFanj 
of  their  manners,  government,  and  religion.     It  fuffices  to  ob-  RovCTument 
lerve,  that,  in  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  they  very  much  re-pjis.  ^  ''^ 
iemble  the  antient  Germans,  as  defcribed  by  Tacitus.    They  > 
ivere  naturally  brave  and  warlike  both  by  land  and  fea,  witnefs 
tjieir  many  conquefb.     But  to  their  enemies  they  were  fevere 
and  cruel,  efpecially  to  their  prilbners  ojf  war,  whom  they  &- 
ciificed  to  their  gods. 

Their  dominions  were  divided  into  twelve  governments  or  Their  go« 
jyovinces,  each  of  which  had  a  chief  or  head^  accountable  to^^°<n»^ 
the  general  aflembly  of  the  nation.    In  time  of  war  they  chofe  y^f^egj^ 
a  gc^ral  who  commanded  their  armies,  and  was  invefted  with 
almpfl  fovereign  power ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war,  his  autho- 
rity, like  that  of  the  Roman  dilator,  ceaff^*     The  center  of 
their  empire  was  at  BrunfwicfL. 

As  for  their  religion,  it  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  Their  ith'^ 
northern  nations,  and  fome  part  c/ Germany.  The  Britiihs^A. 
Saxons  embrace  chriftianity  about  the  end  of  the  fixth,  or 
b^inning  of  the  feventh  century.  But  thofe  that  remained 
IP  Germany  were  not  converted  till  the  ninth,  by  the  care  or 
rather  violence  of  Carlemain,  by  whom  they  were  fubdued* 
Their  principal  gods  before  their  converfion  were  the  Sun, 
Mopn,  Tuifco,  Woden,  Thor,  Frigaor  Fraea,  and  Scatcr. 
Tothefe  were  confecratdd  the  feven  days  of  the  week,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  prefent  names  of  tbefe  days  among  the  Germans, 
Flemings,  and  Englifli.  Tuifco  is  faid  to  be  the  grandfon  of 
Japhet,  and  to  have  peopled  firft  the  north  of  Europe. 
Xeutch,  as  the  Germans  call  themfelves,  is  probably  derived 
from  Tuifco.  The  god  Thor,  from  whence  comes  the  word 
Thunder  or  Dunder,  was  the  fame  among  the  Saxons  as  Ju- 
piter among  the  Romans ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Thunderer. 
Woden  was  the  god  of  war,  becaufe  under  his  condudt  the 
fi^ft  Saxofis  camp  fQrth  frofp  their  country,  and  made  large 

Afia ;  that  they  are  fo  called^  as  if  ope  than  a  poflfbility.  Npr  may  that  other 

/hould  fay,  SitcafoneSy  that  is,  Sons  of  original  fxom  the  ihort  fwordt  called 

the  Sacae ;  and  that  oat  of  Scythia,  or  Sachs,  feem  not  altogether  vain,  when 

Sarxnatia^fiitfca^  they  came  by  little  it  is  coofiHered  that  theQnirites  had 

and  little  into  Europe  along  with  the  their  name  from  Quirit,  a  fliort  fpear  j 

Getes,  the  Suevi,   and  the  Daci :  this  and  the    Scythians   from  Scyton,  to 

in  ray  judgment  (fays  Camden)  defervet  flioot  with  a  bow.   Tacitus  alfo  fpeak* 

c/giit  the  bed  of  any  other.     But  his  ing  of  fom^  of  the  northern  Germans^ 

annoiator  obfcrve«,  this  original  of  the  fayi^  '*  That  the  common  badges  they 

Savons  from  the  Sacae  of  Afu  may  be  *"  wear,  are  round  fhields  and  (hort 

thought  too  far  fetched,  unlefs  there  «  fwords  ;^*  and  the  arms  of  Saxony 

were  fome  fair  hiftoricai  account  how  to  this  day«  as  Pontanos  obferves,  are 

tb9  Saxons  came  to  be  propagated  by  two  fliort  fwords,  acrofs.    See  Camd. 

thofe  Sac2  ;  and  no  fuch  account  bring  to1«  1,  p.  156. 
ipven,  it  may  foim  (p  be  little  mor; 
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conqaefts.    Their  chief  families  confidered  him  as  their  foun* 
der,  and  gloried  in  being  defcendcd  from  him.   Probably  how- 
ever there  were  two  of  this  name,  that  are  often  confounded  ; 
one  more  ancient,  worfliipped  as  a  god,   another  not  fo  old, 
from  whom  fprung  the  famih'es  of  the  SaxOn  leaders.    There' 
are  ftill  in  England  fome  footflepi  of  the  niime  of  Woden  in' 
feveral  places,  as  .Wanfdike,  Wanfborough,  &c.  which  are* 
contractions  of  Wodens-dike  and  Wodens-borough.     Frxa, 
the  wife  of  Woden,  was  the  Venus  of  the  Saxons.     She  was 
worfliipped  in  the  Ihape  of  an  hermaphrodite,  as  being  goddefs ' 
of  both  fexa.     Ermenfwol,  the  (ame  as  Mercury,  was  ano- 
ther of  their  gods,  with  otKets  conimon  to  them  with  all  the 
northern  nations.    This  b  the  beft  and   cleareft  account  I* 
could  find  of  the  Saxons;  whom  the  Britons,  by  Vortigem's ' 
advice,  called  in  to  their  affiftance. 


THE 

State  of  the  Britifli  Church 

FROM 

The  Convcrfioh  of  the  Britons  to  the  Calling  in 
of  the  Saxons. 

state  of  the    A'F'T'ER  chriftianity  was  eflabliflied  in  the  world,  the 
tkuKh.    *  XjL  "^^^*'  ^^^  ecclefiattical  affairs  of  kingdoms  were  fo  inter- 
woven, that  there  was  no  knowing  the  one,  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  other.     It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  add 
to  our  hiftory  a  general  knowledge  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
chriftian  religion  in  Great  Britain.      I  intend  to  do  this  from 
time  to  time,  by  fliort  abftraSs,   fliewlng  the  fiiuation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church  in  every  century,  and  withal  their  rela- 
tion to  thbfcof  theftatc.     But  as  I  fhall  not  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  6f  the  Englilh  church  before  the  converfion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  reprefcnt  firft  the  ftate  of 
the  Britiih  church  under  the  Romans. 
The ftate of     Beforc  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Britons,  like  the  reft' 
the  Britiih  of  thc  world,  the  Jews  only  excepted,  were  grofs  idolaters. 
»h«ck.  ^         *^  -J       •        They 
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They  not  only  worfliippcd  falfc  gods,  but,  if  their  own  hif-GUdas^iuia 
torians  are  to  be  credited,  had  as  many  and  as  extravagant  ones  ' 
as  the  Egyptians  themfelvcs.  Andate,  the  goddcfs  oi  vidory, 
was  one  of  their  principal  deities".  They  had  alfo  gods,  to 
whom  they  attributed  the  (ame  powers  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans did  to  their  Apollo  and  Diana*  But  feeing  the  dniids, 
who  had  the  fole  management  of  religious  affairs,  never  coin* 
mitted  any  of  ihtit  myfterics  to  writing,  it  is  no  wonder  we 
know  nothing  ipore  concerning  their  worfliip.and  ceremo-- 
nies,  than  what  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  inthelntro- 
duAion. 

Though  it  be  difficult  to  know  the  precife  time,  yet  ft"J^*7"^' 
agree  the  gofpel  was  preached  in  Great  Britain  foon  after  ourBrrtoM. 
Saviour's  death.     But  thofc  who  place  this  event  in  the  reighUAer. ' 
of  Tiberius,  don't  confider  the»firft  Gentile,  Cornelius,  was*"*:^*^*^'^, 
not  converted  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  40,  that  is,  three  sumngfleer, 
years  after  the  death  of  that  emperor.     Baronius,  upon  theOng.  Britu* 
queftionable  authority  of  Simeon    Metaphraftes  %  which  he 
himfelf  juftly  rejects  on  fcveraJ  other  occafions,  fays,  St.  Peter 
firft  preached  to  the  Britons.     This  opinion  is  the  more  im- 
probable, becaufe  it  is  certain  St.  Peter  performed  the  office  of 
an  apoftle  chiefly  in  the  eaflern  coudtries.    Others  affirm,  that 
Simon  Zelotes,   one  of  the  twelve  apoflles,  undertook  the 
converfion  of  the  Britons.    Nicephorus  Calliftus  ",  Dorotheus 
in  his  Synopfis,  and  the  Greek  Kalendar  ^,  fay,  this  apoAIe 
was  crucified  and  1>uried  in  Britain.    At  the  fame  time  we  find 
in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  and  in  thofe  of  Bede,  Adon,  and 
tJfuard,  that  St.  Simon  fufFered  martyrdom  in  Perfia. 

The  moft  current  opinion  for  fomc  time  was,  that  Jofeph  Whetherthe 
of  Arimathea  firfl  preached  to  the  Britons.     Though  this  tra-f^'^^^^"^*^* 
dition,  fupported  by  the  fole  teftimony  of  William  of  Malmf- jofcph  of  ' 
bury,  a  writer  of  the  Xllth  century,  ftands  upon  no  better  Arimathea, 
foundation  than  thofe  above-mentioned,  it  has  however  heen^^^j'^v*'* 
deemed  inconteflrable.     Malmfbury,  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  ciafton.* 
of  the  church  of  Glafton  or  Glaffenbury,  fays,  after  Frecul-Eccicf. 
phus,  that,  upon  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  the  apoflles 
were  difperfcd  throughout  the  whole  world.     St.  Philip  (con- 
tinues the  hiftorian)  at  his  coming  among  the  Francs,  fcnt 
twelve  of  his  difciples,  with   Jofeph  of   Arimathea  as  their 
head,  to  propogate  the  gofpel  in  Great  Britain,  where  they 

•  Slie  had  a  fanous  temple  at  Came-  *■  A  Greek  hiftorian  of  the  XI  Vtfi 

loduoom.     Tyr,,p,  24,  century.      He  wrote  an  ecclefiiiftical 

'  A  writer  of  the  Xth  ctntury^  fo  hiftory,  of  which   there  is  onlj  cxtaap 

called  froQi  the  writing  the  lives  of  the  to  the  year  610. 

dints.    He  was  a  layman.  *"  Or  martyrology* 

arrived 
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arrived  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  6i.  After  fome  ■oppofitiqii 
from  the  inhabitants,  a  certain  king  gave  them  a  little  fpot  of 
ground,  furrounded  with  fens  and  bulhes,  to  dwell  in.  Not 
long  after,  two  other  neighbouring  kings  having  allowed  theni 
twelve  hides  of  land  for  their  fubfidence,  the  angel  Gabriel 
commanded  them,  from  God,  to  build  a  church  in  a  plac? 
now  called  Glafton,  but  at  that  time  Infwitrin  '^.  This 
church  was  finifiied  in  the  year  63,  and,  as  the  hiftorian  adds, 
was  dedicated  by  our  Savio^r  himfelf,  as  a  mark  of  diflinfiipiu 
to  the  virgin  Mary.  In  proof  of  this  relation,  in  the  iirfc 
place,  is  produced  a  .manufcript  chronicle  in  the  abbey  oJ^, 
Glafienbury,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  king's  name,  whd 
made  the  iirft  prefent  to  Jofeph,  was  Arviragus.  To  this 
may  be  anfwered,  that  indeed  Juvenal  mentions  a  Britifli  king 
by  that  name  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  But  this  is  nothing 
to  the  purpofe,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  Arviragus  lived  in 
.     .  the  time  of  Nero,  fince  it  is  fuppofed  the  land  the  church  fiooci 

upon  was  given  to  Jofeph  in  the  year  61.  tn  the  next  place  is 
alledged  St.  Patrick's  charter,  wherein  it  is  faid,  that  Glafion 
church  was  founded  bv  twelve  difciples  of  St.  James  and  St4 
Philip  the  apoilles.  But  befides  feveral  marks  of  forgery^ 
'there  is  no  mention  in  this  charter  of  Jofeph  of  Arimaihea. 
In  the  third  place  is  produted  a  charter  of  Ina,  king  of  the 
Weft-Saxons,  who  lived  in  the  Vlltth  century,  which  makeg 
the  church  of  Glafton  the  moft  antient  of  all  the  Britiflji 
churches.  But  neither  in  this  charter,  whole  authenticnefg 
is.ftill  more  quefiionable,  is  there  any  mention  of  Jofeph.  Td 
ftrengthen  all  thefe  proofs,  a  charter  of  Henry  II.  king  of 
England,  is  produced,  wherein  king  Henry  afTures  us,  that 
upon  examination  he  found  it  well  attefied,  that  the  church  of 
Giaflenbury  is  founded  by  the  difciples  of  the  apoflles,  an4 
confecrated  to  the  virgin  Mary  by  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf.  But 
this  aflertion  of  king  Henry,  being  grounded  only  upon  the 
foregoing  proofs,  is  not  to  be  regarded.  Moreover  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Francs  were  unknown  at  the  time  St.  I^hiiip  is 
laid  to  come  into  their  country.  Befides,  Eufebius  and  feveral 
others  af&rm,  that  this  apoftle  went  and  preached  in  Phrygian 
SeeCoUier'sand  fuftered  martyrdom  at  Hierapolis.  Then  for  the  hyde- 
Ecdef.  Hift.  lands  given  to  the  difciples  of  the  apoftles,  the  word  Hyde  aJone 
is  a  fufficient  confutation  of  that  ftory,  (ince  it  is  a  Saxon 
term  ;  and  every  one  knows  the  Saxbns  came  not  to  Britain 
'till  the  year  449*  I  think  it  needlefs  to  dwell  any  longer  upon 
this  fubjcdt.     Whoever  has  a  mind  to  fee  the  reafons  more  at 

'  X  That  i«,  in  the  BrtiHi  language,      town  means  the   £line    in    JEngliilu 

4iietown  ofClafi.     CUliou  or  Glafs-      Ka^ui. 

large 
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large  againft  this  tradition  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  will  iiod 
them  in  Collier's  ccdcfiaftical  hiftory. 

Though  the  exa£l  time  of  the  converfion  of  the  Britons  be  The  Britons 
uncertain,  it  is  yery  probable  the  gofpel  was  preached  in  the *'*'*. ^?"' 
ifland  not  long  after  the  death  of  Chrift.     Theodoret  aflurcs  after  ihr** 
us,  the  Britons  were  .converted   by  the  apoftles.     Eufcbius,  d«th  of 
fpeaking  of  the  dangers  the  apoftles  were  expofed  to  in  P^'opa- ^'?j'j.*v 
gating  the  gofpel  in  the  moft   remote  countries,  mentions  orig  "Sit/ 
among  the  reft  the  BritiCh  ifles.     Now  the  likelieft  time  to  be 
ai&gned  for  the  converfion  of  the  Britons,  if  it  was  in  the 
apoftles  days,  is  that  between  the'viftory  of  Claudius  and  the 
defeat  of  Boadicea.     For  at  the  time  of  the  general  revolt,  ' 
there  were  in  the  ifland  above  80,000  Romans,  among  whom 
very  probably  were  fome  chriftians  ;^  the  gofpel  having  nowgot 
footing  in  many  places,  particularly'at  Rome.     Upon  this  fup- 
poiltion,  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  afterting  with  feveral  modern 
authors,  that  St.  Paul  firft  preached  the  gofpel  in  Britain.     It      ^ 
is  certain  this  apoftle,  in  the  eight  years  between  his  firft  im- 
prifonment  at  Rome,  and  his  return  to  Jerufalem,  propagated 
thechriftian  religion  in  feveral  places,  efpecially  in  the  weftern 
countries.    He  informs  us  of  his  defign  of  going  to  Spain  ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  but  his  defire  of  convening  the  Britons 
might  carry  him  to  their  ifland.     This  opinion  may  be  fup* 
ported  by  thetcftimonyof  Vcnutius  Fortunatus,  in  his  poem 
upon  the  life  of  St.  Martin,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  travels,  of 
St.  PauU.     But,  after  all,  thcfe  are  only  conjeftures,  and  of 
no  other  ufe  but  to  make  it  more  credible  that  the  gofpel  was 
plainted  in  Briuin  foon  after  the  death  of  our  Lord.. 

But  fuppofingthis  opinion  were  proved  beyond  all  difpute,Thcc 


it  may  be  prefumed  the  chriftian  faith  had  taken  no  deep  root  5?".**^  ^^' 
in  the  ifland  j  fince,  according  to  feveral  authors,  Lucius,  aBedTub.  i« 
firitifh  king,  fent  ambafladors  to  pope  Eleutherius,  to  defirec.  4/ 
him  to  fend  over  fome  miffionaries  to  infirud  him  in  the 
chriftian  religion.  Now  is  it  likely  that  Lucius  (hould  fend  fo 
fat:  for  what  he  might  have  had  in  his  own  country,  had  there 
been  at  that  time  any  churches^or  even  any  conficlerable  num-» 
ber  of  chriftians  in  Britain  ?  However  this  be,  Lucius  having 
fome  knowledge  of  the  chriftian'  religion,  and  defiring  to  be 
more  fully  inftrudled,  fends  £lwan  and  Medwin  to  Eleutherius 
the  twelfth  bifhop  of  Rome,  to  crave  the  wanted  affiftance. 
Eleutherius  very  joyfully  embraces  the  opportunity  of  replant- 
ing chriftianity  in  Great  Britain,  where  probably  it  had  been 

w  Tranfit  &  Oceanam,  vel  qua  facit  Infiila  Portum, 
(i-ufquc  Britanaus  habec  icjras,  quaf^uc  ultima  ThuJe.        R  jprn. 

^  rooted 
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.  rooted,  out  by  the  violence  of  perfecutions.     He  immediatety 
fees  about  intruding  Elwan  and  Medwin,  the'twoambafla- 
dors  ;  and  after  baptizing  and  confecrating  them  bifliops,  fends 
■  them  back  to  their  own  country.    'By  their  means  the  gofpel 
flouri(hed  again  in  Britain,  where  it  afterwards  fpread  far  and 
wide.     I  omit  the   many  things  that  are  faid  of  this  Lucius, 
particularly  his  building  great  numbers  of  churches  in  London, 
bccaufe  it  is  not  likely  the  Romans  would  fuffer  it.    Neither 
iball  Lfay  any  thing  of  his  travels,  wherein  he  is  faid  to  con- 
vert ieveial  nations,  efpeciaily  the  Grifons,  in  whofe  country 
'  he  was  martyred,  there  being  nogrounds  for  thefe  things,     it 
is  poflible,  however,    fome  chriftian  named   Lucius  might 
preach  the  gpfpel  to  the  Grifons,  and   fuiFer  martyrdom  at 
'  Coire. 

From  the  converfion  of  Lucius  to  the  Dioclefian  perfecu- 
tion,  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Britain  is  entirely  unknown. 
It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  during  that  interval  of 
.  eight  years,  the  chriftian  religion  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
ifland,  as  appears  from  Tertullian,  Origen,  Bede,  and  Gildas, 
.But  what  puts  the  thing  out  of  all  difpute,  is,  the  multitude 
of  Britidi  -martyrs  that  fufFered  during  the  dreadful  perfecu- 
tion  under  Diodelian  and  Maximinian  his  collegue.     Among 
jJ^fl^^B^i;  thefe  martyrs,  St.'Alban,  converted  at  Verulam*  by  a  pricft 
tiff)  martyr,  whom  he  had  harboured  in  his  houfe,  is  reckoned  the  firft. 
GiWa8,n.8.Hc  was  followed  by  a  great  many  more,   as  hiftory  informs 
Bede,  h  .  i.  ^^     jj^^  ^^jj  ij,j.ijj,gj  foevcr  Conftantius  Chlorus  might  be 
to  favour  the  Chrittians,   he  could  not,  whilft  governor  of 
Britain,  difpenfe  with  edids  of  the  emperors,  having  then 
the  title  of  Caefar  only,  which  gave  him  no  power  to  oppofe 
their  laws.    But  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  empire,  he  put  a 
flop  to  this  violent  perfecution,  and  gave  the  Chriftians  fome 
refpite.     Conftantine  his  fon  did  yet  more ;   for  under  him 
the  chriftian  religion  flouriflied  throughout  the  Roman  em- 
pire, particularly  in  Great  Britain,  where  fome  pretend  he  was 
born. 
Progrefs  of      After  this  happy  change  the  Chriftians  multiplied  exceed- 
religion  b'"  '"g^/i  ^"^  ^^^  '^"^  abounded  with  churc>ies.      Some  affirm 
Britain.       there  Were  Britifh  bifbops  at  the  council  of  Nice  in  325.     But 
Spelman.     though  this  Cannot  be  fufficiently  proved,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
Conc.  vol.  1.  jjj-^jy^  fjpj.g  twenty-two  years  after  there  were  for  certain  three 

Suip.  Sever,  grj^fh  bfihops  at  the  council  of  Aries" ;    as  there  were  alfo 
Hift.  Ec.  lib.  '^  ' 

ii. 

»  Called  afterwards  from  him  St,  Nice.    The  three  bifliops  art  fuppofed 

Albans.     Rapln.  to  be  thofe  of  London,  York,  and  pro- 

»  The  council  of  Arks  was  m  314,  bably  C«erleon.     They  had  with  them 

about  twelve  yifar&bci'orc  tAe  couacil  cf  a  prieft  and  a  deacon* 

fome 
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«)hie  at  the  council  of  Ariminum  in  359,  but*fo  poor  that 
kbcir  charges  were  borne  by  their  brethren  ".  Their  figning  at  The  Brum 
.this  council  the  Confcffion  of  failh,  wherein  the  term  Con- ^^Jl^'^^P'^^^^r 
fubftantiai  wai  ottiitted,  gaveoccafion  to  fome  to  imagine  that  ArV^^iUm? 
Arianii'm.was  fpread  in  firitain.     But 'a  modern  author  hils  ScuU..gfle«t« 
made  it  Appear  that  the  fai^h  of  the  Britifh  church  was  the 
.tame  in  this  rQ(pe^  both  before  and  after  this  council*  which 
bad  not  the  effi^  the  heretics  promifed  ihemfelves. 

The  B/itift'diurcfa  was  much  moce  juftjy  accufcd  of  Pela-  Pelagianifm 
gianifin.     Certain  it  i%  fcveral  b'ifliops  were  feduccd,  not  by  s"i,^,nlfl«t. 
relagius  himlelf,  v^ho,  though  a  native  of  Britain^  never  re*  or:g.  Briu 
turned  to  propagate  hid  errors,  but  by  Agricola  oDe  of  his  dif-^ 
tiples.      The  orthodox  biOiops  perceiving   the  infefliort    td 
fpread^  fent  to  defire  their  brethren  in  Gaul  to  affift  them  in 
'confuting  this  herefy.    The  Gaulifh  prelates,  touched  with 
the  danger  of  the  Britijfh  churchy  met  in  counci)*^  and  deputed 
Germanufi  bi(hop  of  Aukerrc^  and  Lupiis  bifliop  of  Troyc^ 
to  go  ahd  aflift  their  brethren  in  Britain.     At  Verulam,  in  a  Bedr»  lib.  'u 
'conference  with  the  Pelagians^  they  defended  the  truth  with  cap.  14- 
fuch  Arength  and  evidence,  that  they  tiirncd  many  from  their 
errors.     But  after  their  departure,  the  heretics  gainihg  ground  ij.  »p.  21. 
again,  Germanus  was  defired  once  more  to  come  over.  Though 
he  was  ftow  very  old,  he  lindertooic  a  fecond  voyage  into  Bri- 
tain, in  company  with  Severus  bifliop  of  Troye.     Germa- 
'nus  defpairing  to  cobvince  the  heretics  by  arguments,  becaufe 
t>f  their  obftihacy^  caufed  the  edi£l  of  Valentinian  III.  that 
condemns  all  heretics  to  banifbment,  to  be  put  in  execution 
againft  them;  Before  he  left  Britain,  he  eredeJ  fchools,  which 
produced  afterwards  many  bilbops  famous  for  their  learning 
and  piety. 
•  From  this  time  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  we  know  but  Corroptioni 
little  of  the  aflFairs  of  the  Britifli  church.     No  doubt  the  fr^-  or  the  Bii- 
quent  wars  with  the  Fids    and  Scots,  by  defti-oying  their  ^^"^^^^^ 
churches,  arid,  what  is  worfe,  by  introducing  a  corruption  their  mife- 
of  manners  among  the  clergy  as  well  as  laityj  were  very  pre-  "«• 
judicial  to  the  Ch^idians.     Howisver,  if  we  may  believe  (iildas  ciidas,  n. 
and  Bede,  it  was  not  fo  much  the  wars  as  the  exceffive  plenty  iq-         , 
immediately  after  the  famine,   that  corrupted  the  manners  of  ^^^^*j^]'-'* 
the  Britons.     The  people,   fay  thefe  hiftorians,  from  a  ftate 
of  extreine  want,  being  on  a  fudden  rurroun4ed  with  plenty^    ^ 

flb  Da  Pin  fiys,  the  bi(liop3  of  France  tllowAnce,  fince  they  w^rc  but  poorly 

tud  Britain  chofe  rather  to  bear  their  endowed  under  the  Roman  emperori* 

trwn  expences  than  accept  of  the  em-  And  rhis   peihaps  may  be  the  reafoik 

^ror*t  aUowance,  whith  they  thought  why  we  find  To  few  of  them  at  any  of 

'  Vftn   beileath  them.      But  it  is  more  thofe  cooRcih  that  were  held  beyond  thi 

likely  they  accepted  of  ttte  emperorS  ffU, 
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abandoned  themfelves  to  all  manner  x>f  wickednefs.  Ttie 
quiet  they  enjoyed  by  their  peace  with  the  northern  nations, 
was  fpent  only  in  finking  deeper  into  excels  and  debauchery. 
The  clergy  out-doing  even  the  laity,  became  exceeding  vi- 
.  .  .  cious.  Gluttony,  drunkenneTs,  avarice,  luxury,  reigning 
among  the  ecclehaftics,  they  no  lon^r  preached  ,  to  their 
flocks  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  which  they  themfelves  fo 
little  regarded.  To  this  general  corruption,  according  to  thefe 
two  hifiorians,  are  to  be  afcribed  the  calamities  which  fell 
upon  the  Britiih  nation,  and  which  aoe  the  fubje£t  of  the  fol- 
lowing book. 
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BOOK    II.      .  , 

From  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  retreat  of  the, 
Britons  i^to  Waives.  *  Cfntaimng  aboui  the  fpact 
of  a  hundred'  and  thirty  years. 


IN  a  deipemtediieafe,  a  defperate  remedy  is  tiied  without  The  Britons 
Icrtiple^'becaufe  the  benefit  on\j  is  confideittd  chat  may  be  unadvif  dly 
received  by  \u    The  Britoas,  though  frequent  fuflfercrs, «"  '"  ^^ 
by  the  iricoHions  of  the  Saxons,  fixei  their  thoughts  fole-  ^^^^i^ 
ly  on  the  valour  of  that  nation,  believing  them  alone  capable 
of  freeing  them  from  their  preient  calamines.    Had  there  been  / 

a  choice  to  make,  perhaps  they  would  have  weighed  the  in« 
convenienctes  as  well  as  conveniencies  of  calling  in  ;heSaxona 
to  their  aid :  but  as  they  had  no  other  courfe  to  take,  they  ne-^ 
ver  attended  to  what  a  juft  fear  might  have  fuggeAed  to  them. 
Befides  Vortigern  ftrove  to  divert  theip  from  the  confiderationa 
tb^t  might  havje  induced  them  to  alter  their  refohition,  by  care^ 
fttUv  dilplaying  the  advantages  that  would  be  procured  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  Saxons,  dj  feeding  their  hopes  with  bis  flat* 
tcring  fpecchcs>  he  prevented  them  from  maturely  refltAiti^ 

Ha  oa 
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Thewnbtf-  on  the  confequenccs  of  their  proceedings.  Every  man  thcre- 
fidors  are  ^  forc  being  whollv  intent  upon  freeing  himfelf  from  the  prefenC 
fcntaway.l'^jj^  jj^  •flibaffadora  w€ic  fent  away  in  all-liafte,  wd  iht 
negociation  ftrongly  recommehJed'to  tlieir**care,  on  the  fuc- 
cek  whereof  entirely  depended,  as  they  imagined,  the  fafcty  of^ 
their  country.  The  donninion  of  .the  Saxons  reached  then  to 
the  .German  Ocean,  and  tht/if  coilquefts  had  been  carried  even 
into  Zealand.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Britilh  ambafladors, 
Witigifil,  general  of  the  Saxons,  haviijg  called  an  aflembly  to 
hear  what  they  had  to  propofe,  the  heaid  bf  the  ambafly  made 
the  followirvg (jpeech :    -'  --  -^  K        ..   *. 

Tbeir  *^  llluftrious  and  generous  Saxons,  the  Britons,  harrafled 

fp«cch  to  cc  and  oppreffed  by  the  continual  inroads  of  the  Pids  and 
the  Saxons,  cj  Scots,  their  neighbours  and  enemies,  fent  us  to  you  to  im- 
**  plorc  your  afliftance.  The  fame  of  your  victories  has  reach* 
«^  ed  our  ears.  We  are  fenfible  your  arms  are  irrefiftable,  and 
"  therefore  are  come  to  fue  for  your  profpdion.,  fi^ritain^lor 
**  m^ny  years  made  a  confideraWe  parttyf  the  Rdmin  empire  ; 
*^  but  our  mafters  having  abandoned  us,  we  know  no  nation 
**  more.pQWfirfuljhariyouj;ft]yes,  or  better  able  to  protedus, 
^^  Grant  but  our  requeft,  and  in  return  we  offer  all  that  a 
<^  rich  and  fertile  country,  fuch  as  ours  is,  can  afibrd.  Put 
^^  what  price  you  pleafe  on. our  pretedlion;  )iveihaU  fubmit 
^<  to  what  terms  you  yourfelves  {hall  judge  reafbnable,  pro*> 
*^  vided  by  your  aid  we  are  enabled. to  drive  the  enemy. out  of 
««  our  country  */? 

The  Britons  having  thus  declared  the  caufe  of  their  eom* 

i(tg,  the  Saxon  general  retucned  this  ihort  .aliftBier:  ^*  Be  af- 

^<  fured  the  Saxons  will  ftand  by  you  in  your  preffing  necef'* 

Kenn.        *^  fitles.''    So  favourable  an  anfwer  mfpiring  the  ambailadort 

MnUn.  lib.i.  wfth  hoptB  oF  fucccfs  in  thefr  negociatioi^  they  tiled  Uieir  ut- 

Hu^ingd.    ^^^  endeavoirrs  to  bring  it  toafpeedy oonciuiioni     At  laft 

lib.ii.         they  had  the  fattsfa&ion  to  obtabanaid  dfintne  thoufiind 

&ede,lib.i.  men,  on  certain  terms;  the  principal  wh^eof  was,  (hat  the 

^'P*  15*      S^ons  ftoutd  be  put  in  poflT^on  of  the  tfle  of  Tbanet^  adja* 

cent  to  Kent,  where  they  were  to  land,  and  -their  troops  paid 

*  and  maintained  by  the  Brjtofis. 

The  Saxons     Britain  Was  not  unknown  to  the  Saxon$.  •  They  had  loag 

form  the     before  begun  to  render  themfelves  formidable  to  the  eaftern 

a  Witechind,  a  Saxon  hii^orimi,  puts  the  Britont  ^ rofliiM,  It  not  being  m€n» 

theie  vrords  in  the  mouch  of  the  British  ttofted  byBfde  or  EcbelweH,  both  Sax* 

Ambafladoriy  aod  it  cannot  be  denied  ona.     Their  quarrellwg  with  the  Ufi'" 

that  thfy  arf  very  natural^  confiJering  tons  afterwards  about  their  pay,  as  Gil'* 

the  deplorable  condition  "of  the  Britont.  das  expr«fly  fays,  fiiews  they  came  6Ver 

Rapin.    Witecbind  lived  in  the  ninth  as  mercenary  foldiers.     Soe  note  below 

century.      The   abfolute  fubjeftioo  in  fxomCcofircyof  MontttOUtb,  p.  19.. 
this  fpccch  is*  ihbugUt  to  be  more  than  *  " 

....  *  coafts 
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eonfts^of  the  ifland,  where  they  had  even-  made  fevcfal  dcf-projeaof 
tents.     If  they  had  not  yet  attempted  any  conquefts  there,  it  ^^"^"^  "■  ^ 
Was  becaufe  thofe  they  had  undertaken  on  the  continent  were  ^^j^oo^  , 
thought  to  be  of  more  Anportance«     It  may  be  too,  as  they  Malm. 
iwere  hitherto  ignorant  of  the  ^eaknefs  of  the  firitons,  they 
v^ere  afraid  of  engaging  in  any  great  enterprizc.     However 
tills  be,  the  preKnt  ambafiy,  at  fadi  \l  jundhsre,  wd^s  extremely 
proper  to  raife  a  defire  to  fettle  in*their  country.    The  Britoni 
l^rere  themfelves  the  difcoverers  of  their  weaknefs.     On  the 
4»ther  hand,  the  Saxons  *were  now  feated  along  the  coafts  of 
th^  German  Ocean^  from  whence  they  mig^t  always  have  ail 
^y^  to  wh^t  pailed  ih  BHtain.     It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  if 
•  ipmhbut  4nuch  deliberation,  they  promifed  their  affiftance  to 
the  Britons,  (incethey  intended  to  iilsprove  {o  fair  an  opportu* 
toffy  of  fettJirtg  in  the  tfland.    Hengift  and  Horfa  ^  both  fond  Hengift  ana 
of  Witigifil,  were  appointed  to  command  the  troops  Jefigned**®*'^*^"*- 
fof  the  aid  of  the  6rtSns.  '  ■  ^       '^^^^  , 

Herigift  ^as'  about  thirty  years  old.     He  firft  bore  arms  troops. 
tMtr  his  father  Witigifil ;  after  Whijch,  for  his  improvement  "*"8ift'» 
ift  the  art  of  war^  he  went  and  fervcd  in  the  Roman  armies,  vcrftcg!'* 
!|i^herei  the  emperors  generally  kept  fome  Saxon  troops  in  their 
pay.     This  young -warrior  was  endowed  with  all  the  neceflary 
^salifications  for  accomplifliing  the  undertaking  committed  to 
bis  management.  *  His  valour  and  experience,  thie  folidity  of 
bis  judgment,  his  addrels,  his  eafy  and  engaging  behaviour, 
Warranted  in  fome  meafure  his  fuccefs.     All  thefi^  excellent 
4}ualftres  determined  the  Saxon  general  to  procure  for  his  fon 
fo.  fair  an  occafiofi '  to  difplay  his  talents.    As  for  his  brother 
ilorfa,  nothing  particular  is  faid  of  him. 

The  Saxons.  nDtwithftandtng-  their  promife,  did  not  think 
pmper  to  fend  over "^  at  once  fa  confiderablc  a  bo^y  of  forces  as 
feine  thoufend  men,  into  a  coumry  but  imperfeftly  known  td 
them.     Wherefore,  pretending  the-  reft  were  not  ready  by  , 

<cafon  of  their  gteat  diftance  from  the  place  of  imbarkation, 
^cy  diufed  only  a  part  to  be  put  on  board  three  veflels  <=• 
•l^e  v€fry»namet)Pthefe  veflils  plainly  enough  demonftrates 
ibey  could  hoM  but  a  very  incohfiderable  number'*.  The 
t^\  '-'-     ■   '  hifiorians 

'1>K^ilgiftfignifie*aSfoite-b*rre,  and  c  Geo6^  of  Monmouth  ia^s,  thefe 

Mof(a  *  horfc. -It  WM  vfifftl  with  ch«'  tbrse  Aips,  fitU  of -armed  men^  hap<- 

SaxOns  to  give  their  children  the  names  peneii  to  come  to  Kent  by  chance,  and 

^«f  aa»«ala«  P^pin.  .  Hrnce  among  u«  tha  ttbe  generals  HenglA  and  Horfa  be« 

at  this  day^    the  JMimcs  Lamb,  Bear,  ing  brought  before  Vortigern,  he  re- 

tox.  Buck,   etc.      xKe  Romaip  ha4  Uiaed  thoD  and  their  troops  in  his  fer* 

the  fame  cuiUnOj  witnertCatttlas,  Apcr«  vnCt  lib.  vi.  cap.  zo.    . 

sto.                                                 *  They  are  called  by  the  hiftorians 

H  ia 
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hiftorlans  bave  not  exprefly:  mirked  the  place  of  tbie  firft  im^ 

*  barkation.     Ic  may  very  probably  be  conje£iiirred  tp  have  been 

jEvndins      {p  Zealand,  as  that  country  wa$  then  in  the  pofleffion  of  tim 

?'      •  Sajtona.     Befides  it  w©ul4  have  been  difficult  to  cbufc  a  mora 

convenient  place,  or  one  nealer  tb^  ifle  of  Thanet,  where 

thefe  forces  were  to  land. 

^  Vortigcro,  having  bis  own,  much  more  than  the  nation'^ 
intereft  at  heart,  was  highly  ^delighted  with  the  fuccefs  of  hia 
ambaily.  .H«  was  not  ignorant  how  {lif  fi^bje^  flood  afFeiSttl 
towards  bim«  And  this  no  leis  than  the  defire  of  repulfipg 
the  common  enemy  bad  moved  him  to  fue  for  the.affiftance  of 
the  Saxons,  flattering  bimfelf  that  he  (bouid  eafily  eoffage  tbcfe 
foreigners  to  grant  him  a  particular  protedion.  With  this 
view  and  expedation  he  goes  to  the  fea-fide,  and  watt9  tbeiV 

coming,  to  prepoflefs  them  in  his  favours  by  bis  civility  and 

refpedt. 
4ii9-         Mean  while  Hen^ift  and  Horfa  fetttng  fail,  arrive  at  £bbe<^ 
The  Sa  0118  ^eet  in  the  ids  of  Thanet,   -Th^fe  &ft  Saxon  troops  are  iaid 
BriTu'ir!.'      ^y  moA  hifiiorians  to  hndjjii  the  year  449,  thcnig|)  by  bmm 
s  V.  Ann. .  this  event  is  placed  a  few  years  iooner  or  later.     Vortigern 
Haritingd.    rcceives  bisr  new  friends  with  extraordinary  carefles,  putting 
F-  309.        i\icrji  immediately  in  poile^on  of  the  ifle  according  to  agree<r 
F  ril  battle  meiit.     When   they  had  refreibed  tbemfeli^es  a  little,  be  led 
|etween  the  jj^g^  again.fl:  the  Pi6ts  and  Scots  that  were  advanced  as  far  as 
iiorthTra"    Stamford  ia  :!tincoln(hirc.     In*  the  firft  battle,  the  iilanders^ 
peofie.        according  to  cuftom,  began,  with  throwing  their  darts,  whic|^ 
mace  but  little  impreiiion  on  warlike  troops  that  defpifed  thait 
way  of  fighting.     The  Sax<>ns  having  {l9od  tbia  iirft  charge 
without  the  leaft  motion^  advanced  in  good  order,  and  cpmii)|( 
to  clofe  Agbt,  auickly  routed  enemies  already,  terrified  bv  their 
very  looks.     1  he  northern  men  frighted  at  tb^  fight  ot  tboif 
foreigners,  and  forced  to  eng^e  in  a  difFerei^t  manner,  froo 
what  they  were  ufed  to,  made  but  a  faint  refinance,  and  fooQ  < 

left  their  new  enemies  in  poiFeilion  of  ,  the  £eld   of  battlew  | 

Tbeir  future  attempts  had  00  better  fuccefs,.  and  in  all  their 
-  encounters  with  the  Saxons,  they  were  continually  wprftetf. 
MAlm.lib.1.  Being  quite.diTcou raged  by  thefe  frequent  defeats,  they  abandoa  | 

J     their  ccnqueAs  by  degrees,  and  retire  into  their  own  country*  i 

dreading  nothing  fo  much  as  engaging  with  the  Saxons. 
Tv^J^H^n-       Vonigern  was  overjoyed  to  fee  his  jprojeds  fuccecd  thus  far 
f  if> 'rome"^    fo  happily,    fiut  his  main  point,  the  winning  the  Saxons  to 

lands  near 

l-i»icoln.       i^  Lrt'r,  Ciulls:  m  Daniih,  |r>!«  !  in  jioftra  lingm,  longiB  nartbws— GiM,  p; 

Enjlifti/  Keels.     Rapin.     It  is  faid  in  7.    Malm.  p.  t,  '  Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  I5. 

Cam<J*n,  p.  cxrii.  that  Rivtae  wcs  t  It  m«#  be  nbted,  that  ce,  ct.  In  Sgxoa, 

general  n&m^  fcr  their  fhtps.^C7»lii^«  il  prooeuDced  like  ke,  &t« 

hh 
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his  particular  intereft,  was  yet  luieacecuted.    To  th^t  end,  he  Nena. 
preients  the  two  Saxon  brothers  with  fome  lands  in  Lincoln-  9*^?*^"** 
Ihlre,  where  they  gave  the  enemies  the  firft  repulfe  ^     But  if^i^n^^** 
Vortigern  was  purfuing  his  ends,  Hengift  was  no  le(s  mind-  chronlRcgl 
ful  of  his  own  intereft.     The  moment  he  perceives  the  weak* 
nefs  of  the  Britons,  he  entertains  hopes  of  procuring  a  fettle* 
^ent  in  Britain^  and  begins  to  lay  his  meafures  accordingly. 
But  be  muft  proceed  by  degrees,  and  find  means  to  execute 
his  defign,   without  difcovering  hia  intentions.     The  landi 
given  him  by  Vortigern,  furnifh  him  with  an  opportunity  to 
caufe  the  Britons  to  fall  into  the  fnare  he  intends  to  lay  for 
them*     He  repxefents  to  the  king,  that  the  fervice  be' was 
doing  the  Britons  in  the  north,  kee);>ing  him  at  a  diflance 
from  the  ifle  of  Thanet^  he  had  no  place  to  fecure  the  booty 
taken  from  the  enemies,  and  therefore  had  reaibn  to  fear  that 
wbilfl  he  was  employed  in  the  northern  wars,  he  might  be  de*  * 
privod  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours.     For  this  caufe,  he  defifes 
leave  to  build  a  little  fort  fomc:vhere  on  the  lands  lately  given 
him.    Vortigern,  who  fought  all  occafions    to    pleafe  him, 
readily  compUes  with  bis  requeft.     If  mpft  of  the  hidorians  HcagSil 
may  be  credited,  he  only  defu-ed  to  wall  in  as  much  land  as  bulidt 
an  ox-hide  could  furround,  which  being  granted,  he  cut  the*^^"**, 
hide  into  fmall  thongs,  and  enclofing  with  them  a  fpace  large  *^    * 
enough  for  his  purpo^,.haflily  ran  up  a  fort,  before  the  Britons 
bad  time  to  oppofe  it.  This  circumftance  feems  to  be  confirm- 
ed-by  the  name  o£.  the  fort  itfelf,  Thong-cafter  %  that  is,  the 
caftle  or  Thongs  s.     It^may  indeed  be  obje£tedf    that  the 
Ijame  of  this  caftle  gave  occafion  to  apply  it  to  the  ftory 
Juftin  relates  of  Dido  when  going  t^  build  Carthage.     Butjud.  lib, 
on  the  other  band,  Hengift  wbilft  he  fervc^d  in  the  Roman  xviii. 
armies,  might,  very  poffibly,.be  informed  of  thjs  artifice  of 
Dido's,  and  pra^life  it  in  Britain. 

The  Britons   feeing  a  caftle  built  in  the  heart  of  their  i*he  BHtont 
countr}s  begin  to  murmur  againft  their  king,  and  fufpedl  him  complain  of 
of   fecretly  favouring  the   oaxons.       Thefe  murmurs   gave  "^^'^8^'"* 
JHengift  opportunity,  who  had  now  dived  into  Vortigern's  pri- 
vate intentions,  to  make  an  advantage  of  that  prince's  cir- 

e  Some  fay  tbeG;  laftds  were  In  Kent,  Latin  for  Lincoln,  GeofF.  Men.  lib.  vt. 

But   C:o^rey    of  Momoouth  affirms,  cap.  ii.      Rapin    hj  miflake  quotea 

they  were    in    LondeTu    Regione,    or  Nenniut, 
rather  Lindefia  In  Linrifey.     Lindam  it 

f  Acccpitquc  folum  fafti  de  nomine  Thangum  .   . 

Taitfino  quantum  poterat  circundare  tergo. 

Epic,  of  the  Hift.  of  £ng.  in  LatinVerfe.    Rapin. 

g  Caftor,  (in  Saxon  Thuang-cafler,    the  fame  thing]  lies  about  Hx  miles  from 
in  Welih  Caer-£gdrryj  both  fignifying    Grimfby  in  Lincolafliiie. 

H  4  cumltances. 
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Hcngrftof-  cumfianccs.     He  rcprcfcnts  to  him,   **  That  the  Britons  are 
/efs  him  af  €i  grown  fo  infolciit  lince  their  deliverance  from  their  cnemiee> 
^^^^  *-,*'  ^^^'  ^^^y  °"^y  ^^^^  ^^  opportunity  to  rob  him  of  his  crown* 
•       '  '^'Nt  and  give  it  to  another.    I^hat  this  ii^timation,  coming  fron^ 
<*  ^qyd  hands,  ought  to  make  him  f^nfiWc  that  thcxebcllion 
**  of  his  fut^efls  is  no  lefs  to  be  feared,  than  the  invafion  of 
«f  the  Pi6h  and  Scots ;  and  therefore  adyifes  him  to  fecure 
«<himfelf  from  the  approaching  dorm,  by  fending  for  more 
f'  Saxons,  and  ftrcngthening  himfelf  with  their  aidagainftthe 
♦*  ill  practices  of  his  fubjefls.     The  reft  of  the  Saxons,  fcon- 
«<  linucs  lie)  dcfigned  for  the  aflSftance  of  Britain,    kre  al} 
Vortigcrn    ««  ready,  and  only  wait  yourorders."     Vorrigern' gladly  em- 
apccpts  \t.    |)races  this  advice,  which  fui«  fo  wejl  with  his  projefts.     In- 
ftead  of  ralfing  objc6^ions,  he  himfelf  prcflcs  the  Saxon  ge- 
neral tf)  execute  a  defign  which  to  him  feems  fo  advantageous^ 
Hengift  in-  Hengifl  having  thus  obtained  Vortigern's  confent,    defines  his 
ilicn'oth€  ^'  ^^^^  Witigilil  to  ferd  over  the  reft  of  the  forces  out  of  hand, 
fixons^to     He  acquaints  him  with  the  fiMitfulnefs  of  the  country,  and 
i«tticia       effeminacy  of  the  fnhabitants,    affuring  him,  if  the  Saxons 
^'^****.i.   .  wifely  improved  this  opportunity,     they   might  hope  for    a 
aim.  1  .1.  j^jji^p^j^j  j^  Britain,  no  lefs  advantageous  and  glorious  thah 
j^„ivjjof  ^  what  they  enjoyed  in  German}'.     Witigifil,  who  had  great 
freflitq'yofexpeflations  from  his  fon*s  expedition,  fend^  the  defired  fup^- 
Sax.  ns.wjth  piies^^ithout  delay.     He  equips  fixtccn  larger  veflels  to  tran<l 
J(.owtnz.      P°^^  the  forces,  and  with  them  fends  Efcus  and  Rowena, 
450.     ^Ideft  fon  and  niece  *  of  Hengift.     This  fecund  body  of  Saxpn^ 
Malimlib.i.  arrived  in  Britain  in  450,  abput  a  year  after  the  fim. 
"P« }'  ^  As  foori  as  tlie  Britifli  monarch  and  the  Saxon  general  faif 

jj^'J'^^lf^^^jft  themfelves  thus  ftrcngthcned,  they  behaved  in  a  very  different 
Vchavc   "    manner  to  the  Britons  from  what  they  had  done  before.    Voi^ 
laughiil  'otigein  grown  more  powerful,  renders  bimfeJf  more  abfolutc. 
Frwi"*oTa"  ^^   ^^^^^^  *^'^  fubje<as  with  great  haughtinefs,  and  thereby  - 
'   r'?  ^°' more  ftronply  confirms  thejr  fufpicion^  of  him.      He  everi 
makes  no  fcruplc  to  affign  habitations  for  the  new-comers, 
without  ever'advifing  with  his  fubjefts.     From  that  time  a 
Hr\&  union  is  formed  between  Vortigern  and  Hengift.     They 
had  need  of  each  other  for  thefr  mutual  defence  5|gainft  the 
Britons  who  publickly  expreffed  their  difcontent. 
Fenjjftlaj?      Mean  while,  Hengift  forgot  nothing  that  could  promote  hi^ 
a  fnare  for'   defigrts.     Above  all,  he  ftudies  to  know  the  humour  and  cha- 
toiugern.   radtcr  of  Vortigerp,  and  ci;fily  perceives  Love  and  Pleafure 


M*i«»^!v 


b  Ul't^rpti*,  ft  ffems.  is  the  oplr  Hunting,  p.  -^lo.      Geoff.  Mon.  lib, 

puc    \Nho    r.Tixws   /l.c  w»s    Hp-sgift-i  vi.  c^p.  i:^.  all  agree  in  fjiying  ihc  was 

Kif.e.  Sec  Spe  d.  p.  2?3.  But  Malmf-  Kcu^iiVs  daughter, 
pury,   p.  9.     M-tt,  Wcftm.    p.    136, 

.  to 
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to  be  his  predominant  paffion.    Accordingly  he  lays  a  fnare, 
Which  he  thinks,  the  monarch  can  hardly  efcape  falling  into. 
Having-exprcfled,  on  feveral  occafions,  hi^  acknowledgments  He  inviteft' 
for  the  many  favours  received  at  his  h^nds,  he  ihtreatS  him^J"*® 
to  honour  him' with  his  company  a,t  Thong- caller,  where  he^^^^^^' 
eariieflly  defires  to  entertain  him^  and  ihew  him  Tome  trtarks 
of  his  refpeft  and  gratitude.  ,'Vor'tigern   readily  accepts  ofvortigeni 
this  invitation,  conudering  it  as'a  frefh  means  te  ftref}gthen*£i^*<*<^i^j  ^ 
the  friendibip  contraded  with  the  heads  of  the  Saxons,  and 
which   is  To. expedient  for  him.      Hcngift  receives  hioi   with 
all  the  refpe£t  dge  to  a  great  king,  his  friend  and  bene&Stor. 
A  fplendid  and  exquifite  banquet  is  prepared  'for  him,  but 
rothing  pleafes  the  royal  gueft  fo  mqch  as  the  young  Rowena^ 
the  ^reateft  beauty  of  her  time.      Ffehgift  her   uncle,  under 
colour  of  doing  honour  to  Vortigern,   but  in  reality  that  he 
inight,  during  the  feaft,  feed  his  eyes  with  fo  loyely  an  cl^ed, 
ordered  her  to  plac^  herfelf  iuft  befpre  the  king.     The  con  -  and  falls  1» 
trivance  fiicceeded  as  Hengift  expeiJled.     Vortigern  keeps  his  ^^^c  with 
eyes  continually  fixed  on  Rowena,  who  by  her  looks  gives  ^®^"*** 
him  to  underftandi  flie  is  not  infenfible  of  the  honour  he  does 
her.  Hengift  perceiving  with  joy  the  Tudden  eflfeft  of  Rowena's 
charms  on  the  king,  is  Onwillin^g  to  give  his  growing  paflion 
time  to  cool.     He  makes  a  fign  to  his  niece,  who  immediately 
going  to  the  fid^board,  fills  a  gold  cup  with  wine,  and  pre- 
icnts  it  on  her  knees  to   the  king,  faying  in  her  language, 
**  Liever  Kyning,  wafs.heil,"    that  is,    "Lord  King,  your OeofivMoii, 
^*  health/'    Vortigern  agreeably  furprifed,  turns  to  his  inter-  !»*>•  ▼»•  cap, 
preter,  and  a(kfi  what  (he  faid,   and  how  he  muft  anfwer  her  **•        * "" 
jifter  the  Saxon  manner.    Being  informed,  he  looks  very  amo- 
roufly  on  Rowena,  and  anfwers  in  Saxon,    **  Drinck  Heil,** 
that  is,    **  Do  you  yburfelf  drink  the  health.'*      Whereupon, 
Howena  juft^  putting  the  cup  to  her  lips,  prcfents  it  to  the 
king,  who  taking  it,  rifes  up  iqdroedfately  and   gives  her  a  ^ 

falute.  Rowena  receives  it  in  a  very  refpeSful  manner,  as 
fenfible  of  the  great  honour  done  her,  and^making  a  profound 
reverence,  withdraws,  leaving  the  monarch  full  of  love  and  ' 
defire.  This  may  be  called  a  very  fatal  moment  for  Britain, 
as  will  be  fcen  hereafter^  Sp  true  it  is,  the  greateft  events 
fpring  fometirhes  from  things  that  appear  at  fir^  of  very  little 
confequence. 

From  that  time  Vortigem's  thoughts  are  whoHy  employed  He  demandt 
how  to  fecure  the  pofleflion  of  Rowena.     Though  he  has  a^*''""**^ 
wife,  his  paiTion  caufing  him   to  overlook  all  obftacles,  he 
demands  her  in  marriage.     But  Hengift,  willing  by  difficulties  Hcngift 
IQ  inflame  the  king's  dcfircs,  anfwers,  he  cannot  contrary  ^^^^  ****• 

to. 
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to  th«  cuftpm  of  the  Saxons^  give  his  niece  to  a  prince  al- 

reaJy  married,  adding  Rowena'was  not  entirely'  in  his  di(^ 

pofal ;    and    the  princes  of  his  nation,  and  particularly  his 

father,  would  not  perhaps  ever  confent  fhe  fliould  be  married 

to  a  Chriftian  prfnce,  how  honourable  foever  jthe  alliance  might 

Vortigtfrn     be.     But  the  amorous .  Vortigern,  who  burns  with  exceflivc 

iinds  means  Jefire  to  enjoy  Rowena,  finda  expedients  to  overcome  all  thefe 

J?^^*    difficulties.     He  begins  with  divorcing  his  wife,  by  whom  he 

had  fcveral  children.      Then  he  promifcs  Rowena  the  free 

cxercife  of  her  ref  igion,  and  to  flop  the  mouths  of  the  Saxon 

princes,  whole  reproaches  Herigift  feems   to  fear,  d'cvifes  an 

He  promiftt  expedient,  (or  perhaps  it  is  fuggeftcd  to  hitnj  by  which,  as  he  • 

^oV  *^  *of  '"^^g*"^5  he  may  r^econcile  love  and  policy.     And  this  was  to 

fuat?"      inveft  Hengift  and  Horfa  with  the  fovereignty  of  Kent,  and 

give  them  leave  to  people  it  iVith  Sa5cons.     The  moment  he 

came  to  this  refolutiony/all  obftacles  began  to  vanifii,  and  the 

politick  Saxon,  who  had  feemed  backward  only  to  make  th6 

Whettupon  better  bargain,  thought  it  time  to  give  his  confent.     He  de- 

^coftcYoded^  '^^^^^  therefore  his  niece  to  the  amorous  monarch,  and  takes 

and  Hengift*  pofleffion  of  Kent,  magnifying  this  proof  of  his  refpefl  and 

takes  po&f-  gratitude,  as  if  the  king  were  highly  obliged  to  him.      Vor- 

Ncnn  tigern  was  fo  blinded  by  his  paffion,  that  he  thought  himfelf 

Geoff! Mpn.  a  great  gainer  by  the  exchange"*.    This  agreement  was  mad^ 

lib*  iii.  cap.  fo  privately,  that  Gorongos  ^,  prince  or  governor  of  Kent, 

*•  was  difpoflefled  before  he  could  take  any  meafures  to  oppofc 

it.     So  impatient  was  Vortigern  to  conclude  this  fatal  bargain  ! 

The  Britons  In  vain  did  the  Brit6ns   murmur  a'gainft  this  marriage,   an^ 

tturnnn;a.  complain  of  the  king's  bounty.     Flenaift,  regardlefs  of  their 

tigern.         murmurs,  Itrcnghtened  himfelf  as  much  as  pouible  in  his  nevir 

'  XovAeio;nty,  .confidering  withal  of  frefli  means  to  aggrandize 

Hengift       himfelf.     But  before  he  difcovcrcd  his  intention,  he  wanted  to 

projcets!^    be  out  of  danger  from  the  Britons,  who  plainly  fhewed  how 

G.  Moa.     they  flood  afteclcd   towards  him.     Everimce  .it  was  known 

Kb.  IV.        }^e  intended  to  fettle  in  the  ifland  they  could  no  longer  rely  on 

Macisb.      jiijj^^  or  rather  looked  upon  him  as  a  profefled  enemy. 

'  Whilfl  the  Bjitons  were  venting  their  fruiOefs  complaints 
againfl. their  monarch  and  the  Saxons,  Hengift  was  ferioufly 
thinking  of  his  concerns.  Though  he  had  a  good  body  of 
troops  under  his  command,  that  was  not  fuflicient  to  enable  him 
to  execute  bis  vaft  prrjefls.  He  thought  it  properer  therefore 
to  conceal  them  till   he  was  in  .condition  to  declare  his  in- 

i  This  flory  of  Rcwcna  <«  xht  W»  k  Cjimden  takes Gorongus  t^)  be  the 

aurhcnrick,  for   nbi    beirj   mentioneH  namr  of  »n  office  or  employment.     S»c 

by  Bed-;  or  Gilda&«  and  relaicd  by  Lan^hornj  Cbrou.  R<rg.  Ang.  Rapia. 
Ma'a.sh.iry  as  a  reyoiL  v.uly, 

tions. 
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tion&  The  fituation  Vortigem  wai  in,  made  Uft  bope  it 
was  not  impoiiible  to  make  that  prince  fubfervient  tx>  bis  de- 
figns,  wbilft  be  (hould  imagine- he  was  labouring  only  for  him-» 
felf.  To  that  end,  he  pretended  to  be  more  atnched  than 
ever  to  bi^  perfon  and  inteieft^  and  endeavoured  by  fundry 
means  tofie/fuade  him,  he  was  entirefy  devoted  to  his  fervice« 
j^is  aim  wafi  to  induce  him  giradxially  by  thefe  marks  of  affec- 
tion, to  be  wholly  guided  by  bis  cQunfels.  Wh^n  be  thought  he  ^ 
bad  fufficiently  gained  his  confidence,  be  reprefpnted  to  him, 
<*  That  bis  fubjeds  w^re  difpleafcd*  with  him,  and  in  all  ap- 
<<  pearance  waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  execute 
^<  the  ill  defigns  they  had  formed :  That  an  opportunity  would 
f*  infallibly  ^fer  when  the  Saxon  troops  ibould  be  i^mployed 
'<  in; the  northern  wars;  and  then  being  deflitute  of  the 
^'  affiflancc  of  his  friends  .he  wouid  be  in  danger  of  being 
**  expofed  to  the  infults  of  tbofe  that  bated-  him  i  That  he 
f<^  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  him,  bis  fubje6is  held 
^<  intelligence  with  Ambrofius  Aurelianus,  who  was  at  the 
*^  court  of  Aldroen  king  of  Armorica,  and  probably  had  con* 
•*  fpifcd  to  fct  that  prince  on  the  Throne/'  There  was  fome 
ground  for  Hengifi's  thus  artfully  hinting  the  .danger  Vord* 
gem  was  in  from  Ambrofius,  That  prince  was  of  Roman  ex-  Ambrofiot, 
thidion,  and .  according  to  the  general  opinion,  fon  of  one  ^^,?.**^*'* 
of  the  monarchs  cleftcd  by  the  Britons  after  the  departure  of  Q^J^p^^** 
the  Romans  K  As  he  was  very  young  when  his  father  died,  cUda.  p.  9* 
)iis  youth  fcreened  him  from  the  jealoufy  of  tbofe  that 
afcended  the  throne  immediately^  or  ihortly  after.  But  it 
was  otherwife  when  Vortigern  came  to  the  crown.  A  firong 
party  beins  formed  in  favour  of  Ambrofius,  the  new  monarch 
was  fo  filled  with  fufpicions,  that  he  fought  means  to  deftroy 
,the  young  prince.  The  danger  Ambrofius  was  expofed  to 
obliging  him  to  quit  Britain,  be  retired-to  Aldroen  his  relation, 
w^bere  he  was  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  come 
and  head  his  party.  This  being  the  cafe  between  Vortigern 
and  Ambrofius»  what  the  Saxon  prince  faid,  could  not  but 
make  deep  impreffion  on  his  mind. 

.  By  thefe  continual  marks.of  a  feemingly  difintcrfted  friend- 
0iip,  Hengifl;  led  the  Britifh  mofiafch  by  degrees  to  feek,  of 
his  own  accord)  the  means  he  defigned  to  furnifh  him  with, 
namely,  the  fending  for  a  greater  number  of  Saxon  troops. 
His  aim  was  to  put  himfelf  in  condition  to  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Britons,  and  withal  to  be  independent  of  the 
king  ;  which  he  could  not  attain  to  but  by  the  means  he  in^ 

J  He  is  laid  b>  fevenil  to  b«  fon  ipf  Conftantiae^  beheaded  by  Honorius.  Rapiii« 

tended. 
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tended.    Vortigern,  de(|laitirtg  ever  to  regain  the  afFec^ten  cf 
his  fuhje^,  and  confidcring*  AmbrefiUs,  though  abfeht,  as  t 
very  dangerous  rival,  faw  his  whde  refuge  lay  in  the  Saxod 
prince^   whom  he  deiemed  his  bed  friend,   and  accordingly  to 
him  it  was  he  applied  for  advice  and  affiftante.     Hengift  telU 
him,   *<  All  the  Saxons  in  Britain  are  at  his  devotion,  but 
<*  their  number  is  foo  inconfiderable  to  proteft  him/'  Addingi 
Brit.  Hift.    "  The  BritonSy  in  all  likeJftood,  ^ill  not  fail  to  fliew  thei^ 
lib.  iii.  cap.  u  difcontent,  whilft  the  Saxons  are  in  the  north,  and  there- 
*'  «<  fore  he  fees  but  one  way  to  fecwre  the  king  from   tbeff 

•«  plots,  which  is,  to  fend  for  mote  Saxons  to  be  commanded 
*«  by  trufly  leaders^  who  will  impliciilv  follow  his  orders.** 
This  advice  being  agreeable  lo  Vordgern*s  intention?,  he  rm7 
mediately  dofes  with  it.  Hengift  pro mjfcs  to  fend  the  nevi)' 
troops  into  the  north,  againft  the  PlQs  and  Scots,  whilft  ha 
ftays  himfelf  in  Kent  tf>  have  ati  eye  upon'  the  mkle-contents;- 
This  ppecaution  feemed  yery  proper  to  prevent  the  infurreftiori 
6f  the  Britons,  who  by  that  means  would  be  hemmed  in  by 
the  Saxon  forces*  * 

4.52.      '  Hengift  having  obtained  the  kfhg's  confent^  fent  for  a  fleet 
oaa  and     of  forty  (hips,  conduced  by  O^  his  br'odhef,  who  bit^ughl 
^^w^com*  with  him  his  fon  Ebufa^  and  a  great  number  of  Saxon  troops* 
JJ^^j^*"Thefe  new-rcomers  begin  with  ravaging  the  Orcades,  theh 
withSa»>n  making  a  defcent  on  the  coafts  of  the  Pifis^  oblige  the  in^ 
tw>p3.        habitants  to  retire  northwards.     As  foon  as  the  Pf^s  had  thu4 
^^^^•j^^jj  deferted  part  of  their  country,  the  Saxons  feated   themfelved 
C-ia^'       '  there  fo  ftrongly;  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  difpoffefs  them; 
At  firft  they  fettled  on  the  n6rth  fide  of  the  Tyne  towards  the 
eaft.     Afterwards  they  advanced  towards  the  fouth,  and  drov^ 
the  Britons  beyond  the  Humber ;    but  this  was  done  by  de- 
grees.    This  third  body  of  Saxons  arrived  in  452^  three  yeari 
after  the  firft.     With  fhefe  frelh  fupplies,  Hengift  found  him* 
fcif  ftrong  enough  to  be  in  no  great  fear  of  any  attempt  froni 
the  Britons :    Nay,  he  began  to  (hew  lefs  refped  for  Vorti-* 
gern,  and  under  colour  of  wanting  frequent  recruhs  ta  keep 
up  the  number  of  his  forces,  fent  for  continual  fupplies  froii 
CiW.  BcJc.  Germany  without  afking  his  leave.       At  length  he  throws  a- 
Jib.i.cap.  15  ^ay  the' mafic,  and  makirtgbWei*  complaints -that  the  Saxons 
were  not  duly  paid  according  to  agreement,  boldly  demands 
the  arrears,  threatening,  without  prompt  and  full  payment,  t6 
do  himfelf  juftfce.    " 
453.  The  Britons,  furprifed  at  tbcfe  menaces,  and  greatljr  mor- 

Vcrtinur  t^fied  to  fee  Hengift  in  a  condition  to  do  as  he  proudly  threat- 
thelttrtrrrf  cncd, 'began  to  roufe  themfelves,  and  think  of  means  to  free 
Toiirive  lit  tbem.'dvcs  from  thcfe  foreigners.*  Vortimer,  cideft  fon  of 
\U-  Sa>ons.  .  Vortigemj^ 
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Vorttgeriiy  bad  behdd  with  e3drem«  regret^  bow  lh($  Saxons,  Maim.Ub.i. 
by  his  fathers  fau)t,  ftrei|gth«ned  themfelves  daily,  and   had 

•very  mucl^  dresMJ^d;  the  coi»re<|uen(es  thereof.  As  foon  as  b^, 
iaw  the  Briitaii^^  i;i  emotioo.  Isms  improved  jtbe  opportunity,  and 
reprefented  io  the  leading  9ieD,  that*  k  .w;i3  time  to  apply  an 
cffisSual  remedy  to  the  e vil$  d^ey  lay  under.  He  told,  themt 
bis  father's  cowardice,  or  perhaps  treachery,  bad  been  the  oc^ 

^cafion  of  th«  Saxoi^  ^becoming  (o  powerful ;   that  i%  was  ne- 

.i;eirary  ibfirofiDSe  to  prevent  Vo/tfgrrA  from  heaping  any  more 
favours  on  thefe  foreigners,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  firitifli  na- 
tion, whiph  was  in  dasher  of  being  Qvei-run,  if  oaeafures  were 
not  .taken  to  put  ajftop  to  their  gcowing>  power..     The  Brj-    454. 

.  tons,  convinced '  by  thefe  reafans,  awalced  at  laft  out  of  their  Vorcigern  is 
lethargy,  and  by  Vortimer^s  inftigations,  the  moft  powerful  of  ^^^^'^^ 
them,  fataving  entfced  into  a  private  confederacy,  of  which  ibn. 
Vortigei!n  bad  oot  the  leaft  notice,  fuddenly  compelled  him  to 
make  bis  fon'partner  wJlhihimin  the  government,  and  to  leave 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs  to. bis  care.    Therplot  was  fo  weJl 
laid  thatiaan  Jnftant  Vortigern  iaw  himfelf  without  either 

'  fortreis^  or  troops,  or  ciedtt,  and  cooftrained  to  do  whatever 
w.aa  defined^  he  not  having:  time  to  call  the  Saxons  to  his  aid. 
As  he  bad.  not  miftrufled  his  own  fon,  he  had  taken  no  care  to 

■, guard  againft.him.  Thus  Vortimer  Was  invefied.with  the 
whole  royal  authority,  leaving  His  father  only  the  empty  title 
of  king  without  any  power  P. 

The  new  monarch  found  nO  great  difficulty  to  perfuade  the  The  war  t^ 
Britons,  that  nothing  but  force  could  drive  the  Ss»:oas  out  of  f^^^^^^^ 
their  country.    It  ifcrgs  Init  too  plain;  from  their  pK)ceedings,  fjlvedapon, 

^  that.tbt^y^id  iipt..dQfign  to  so  away  voluntatily.     The  war 

.  therefore  beiog^  refolv^,  the  Tritons,  made  preparations  to  rid       , 

,  tbemfelves  o£  Sifeif  niefts,  wham  they  looked  upon  as  thdr 
mqrtal  enemies.  Hengift,  for  his  pact,  finding  he  .was  like  to 
have  a  fierce  war  upon  Ms  hands,  made  hafie  and  concluded 

'  a  peace  with  the  Pi&,  who  were  proud  of  having  for  allies 
tnen  fo  formidable  for  their  arms.  This  precaution  enabled 
him  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion  in  the  north  by  the  help  Of 
the  PiStSj  aflifteid  by  the  Saxons  lately  fettled  in  thofe  part;. 
As  for  Kent,  Heogift  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  flrong  enough 
there  to  make  bead  againft  Vortimer,  who  was  preparing  to 
attack  him. 

I  am  now  going  to  enter  upon  the  recital  of  a  war,  which, 
after  numberleis  engagements,  render  the  Saxons  maflers  of 
Britain.  .  An  event,  fo  remote  from  the  expeAations  of  the 

n  AU  hiftoriani  agi^ie  not  in  this  luntarily  made  hts  fiin  partner  with 
point,    Sooie  will  have  it  that  he  to«    hifflt    Kaptn* 

Britons^ 


rro 
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Brtions  when  they  fent  for  the  Saxons  to  aflift  them,  afFords 
matter  of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  fliort-fightedners%of 
men,  and  the  uncertainty  oF  their  counfels' !  But  before  I  relate 
the  liTue  of  tbiawar,  it  will  be  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader, 
that  he  is  not  to  exped  a  full  and  particular  account  of  matters. 
Hiftorians  have  been  contentented  with  rdatifig  fome  certain 
fa6is,  which  juft  ferve  to  carry  on  the  thread  of  the  biftory,  but 
hardly  give  us  a  general  idea  of  that  revolution  which  peopled 
Britain  with  new  inhabitants,  and  introduced  a  new  face  of 
things  over  the  whole  ifland. 

The  Britons  and  Saxons  being  prefKired  for  war,  were  not 
long  before  they  came  to  an  engagement.'  In  the  firft  cam* 
paign,  the  two  armies  met  at  Egl^ford  ^  in  Kent,  the  Saxons 
being  commanded  by  Hengift  and  Horfa,  and  the  Britons  by 
Vortimer,  The  firft  battle,  according  to  the  hiftorians,  was 
very  bloody,  ^engift  loft  Horfa  %  his  brother,  and  with  his 
own  hand  flew  Catigern  ^^  youngeft  brother  of  Vortimer.  if 
we  may  believe  the  BFitifb  htftorians,  Vortimer  not  only  ob- 
tained a  compleat  vidory  over  the  Saxons,  but  driving  Hen- 
gift  as  far  as  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  compelled  him  tb  embark  and 
fly  into  Germay.  But  by  what  followed  after  this  battle,  it 
is  evident,  if  the  Saxons  were  not  vi&rious,  at  kaft  they 
were  not  vanquifhed  «,  flnce  all  their  hiftorians  unanimoufly 
affirm«  that  this  very.year  455,  immediately  after  the  battle^ 
Hengift  firft  took  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of  Kent,  which 
doubtlefs  be^ould  not  have  done,  had  he  been  defeated  and 
obliged  to  fly  into  Germany.  >    * 

It  muft  not  be  thought  ftrange  to^ftRd  fo  great  contrariety 
among  the  hiftorians  concerning  events  fo  •  remote  from  our 
time  C  >^en  even  the  authors  that  write  of  what  has  pafled 
in  our  days,  very  rarely  agree-in  hSts  which  by  tfaetr  late  date» 
might  eafily^be  known.    . 

Two  years  after,  another  battle  was  fought  near  Crecan- 
ford  '  in  Kent,  wherein  Vortimer  was  cntirdfy  defeated,  with 
the  lofs  of  more  than  4000  men  and  his  be(t  officers.  Not 
being  able  to  keep  the  field,  he  was  forced  to  (hut*  himfelf  up 
in  London,  till  he  could  draw  another  army  together.  Mean 
while  Hengift,  to  ftrike  the  greater  tertor  into  the  Britons,  ra- 
vaged the  pountry  in  a  mercilefs  manner.  They  that  wore 
moft  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  Saxons  quitted  their  houfiss 

henge.     Camden. 

4  R.Higdcnexprefly  fays,  that  Hen* 
gilft  grt  the  vi^ory,  p.  ai3.  . 

r  NowCray  fcrd,  from  the  river  Cre- 
can  nowCreece*  See  Camden,  Rapin. 

and 


n  Now  Ayicsford. 

o  He  was  buried  atHorfted,  fe  called 
from  him- .  > 

p  He  was  buried  near  Aylesford, 
where  fouf  great  (tones  ftand  an  end, 
with  others  a-crofs  th«m»  like  Stone-* 
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«fid  fled  to  she  woods  for  refiage.  Some  alsandoned  their  . . 
country,  and  retired  into  Annorica,  where  they  were  civilly 
received  by  king  Aldroen.  During  thefe  deveftations,  the 
yery  churches  were  not  fpared,  but  all  that  were  ih  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Saxonsy  were  reduced  to  afliel.  Thefe  bar- 
barous p^ans,  joining  to  their  natural  fiercenefi  a  religious 
zeal,  thought  they  honoured  their  gods,  by  inhumanly  treat- 
.ing  the  chriftians,  efpecially  the  ^clefiaftics,  who  were  moft 
cruelly  dealt  ^ith« 

The  Britons  being  reduced  to  this  extremity,  their  chiefs  TheBritont 
aflembled  themfelves'to  confider  of  means  lo  prevent  their  to-  ^l^^^lf" 
tal  ruin.    Guithelin,  archbifliop  of  London,  and  head  of  Am-  th^'jdng  of 
iirofius's  party,  adviibd  them  to  apply  to  the  king  of  Armoriea  Armorica^ 
for  affiftance.    He  reprefented  to  them,    «•  That  as  Aldroeii  Jj.*^^^^ 
*V  had  .always  (h^n  great  civjlities  to  the  Britons,  there  was  bi^opof 
*y  room  to  hope  he  would  not  abandon  them  in  this  their  London. 
*«  preffing  ncccffity."     Adding    «  that  fince  Vortigern  and  ^  ^"^J^; 
*'  Vortimer  were  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon,  he  thought  Huntingd.' 
**  it  necefiary  to  invite  over  Ambrouus  Aurelianns,  who  be- 
**  ing  fprung  from  illuftrious  anceftors,  and  having  all  the 
^'  qualifications  to  be  defired  in  a  general,  would,  in  all  pro- 
''  babiltty,  by  his  valour  and  condud,  free  them  from  their  , 

^^  pi^Tent danger/!  As  they  had  always  hated  Vortigern,, and, 
fince  his  laft  defeat,  were  diflatisfied  with  Vortimer,  the  com- 
mon, tliough  unjuft  &te  of  vanquiflied  generals,  they  readily 
embraced  die  ardihiihop's  advice^  and  defired  him  to  go  him- 
felf  and  negotiate  the  affair ;  which,  he  gladly  undertook,  a$ 
enabling  him  to  accompiifli  a  xlefign  he  had  long  been  form- 
ing. He  feta  out  immediately  for  Armoriea,  and  laying  her 
fore  Aldroen  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Britons,  obtained 
with  eafe  the  aid  be  demanded.  Aldroen,  who  had  fo  gene- 
coufly  received  all  the  fugitive  Britons,  was  willing  to  give  the 
oauon  a  farther  proof  of  his  friendfliip  by  granting  them  an 
aid  often  thonfand  men.  He  placed  Ambrofius  at  their  head, 
who  conducted  them  fafdy  to  Totneii.  This  general  was  re-  45S. 
ceived  with  great  demonftrationa  of  joy,  bcingTobked  upon  «s  Anj*>w>fi«« 
the  only  fupport  of  the  unking  Britons.  But  thisjoy  was  not  /^^^'en. 
univerfal:  Vortimer'a  party,  ftill  powerful,  conndered  Am- o/MoAm«* 
brofius  as  one  come  to  ufurp  the  crown,  under  colour  of  de- 
fending it.  And  Vortimer  himfelf  threatened  to  punifh  feverely 
ihofe  that  ibottld  join  him.  Thus  the  miferable  Britons,  always 
a  prey  to  their  intefiine  divifions,  inftead  of  uniting  againft  the 
common  enemy,  prepared  to  deftroy  one  another. 

Mean  while,  Ambrofius  and  Gutfielin  perceiving  the  con-  ;J^a  Cuft'he- 
jundurc  to  be  favourable,  confpircd  the  ruin  of  Vortigertt  and  J^  confpiie" 

Vor-  the  ruin  of 
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the  two      Vortifn^r.      They  tegiti  witk  reprerenting  to  tbetr  part^ 

Brjtiih       cc  ^j^^j  yain  wcrc  the  hopes  of  driving  out  the  Saxons,  under 

kings,        ^^  ^^  condufi  of  chcfe  two  kings,  the  fon  being  a  prince  with- 

.<<  OiU  coui^^ge  or  experience,  and  the  father  an  enemy  to  the 

**  nation^  as  appeared  by  his  &tiSt  unbn  with  the  enemies 

<<  bftheftates  not  to  mention  his  exteffive  liberalitjfn,  which 

-  ><  obliged  his  fubjeSs  tb  u)ce  tiie  admiiiiftration  dut  oF  his 

^<  hands.    That  in  vain  therefore  were  theirpreparatiotis  to 

<^  drive  out  the  foreigners,  if  thefe  twd  domeflick  enemies 

^<  were  not  firft  deflroyed^  who  weire  in  arihs  otily  to  favour 

<<  and  affift  them/'    On  the  other  hand,  Vortigtrn  and  Vor- 

timer  told  their  friends,    ^^  that  AmbrofiUs,  under  pretence  df 

They iceiife  ^^  aiBftitig,  was  come  jto  fub^ut  ihem :  that  the  arcbbiflibp  was 

A»braiiQi  ((  an  anabiuoiis  man^  who  fought  to  put  the  crown  on  the 

ted[c""*  *'  ^^^  ^^  Ambiiofius,^  only  to  get  the  adminifiration  of  the 

crown.       ^^  govei^nment  into  his  own  hands,  than  which,  fuch  wslfr  his 

*^  arrogsince,  nothing  (bould  be  more  dreaded  by  the  Britons': 

«<  that  they  muft  willfuUy  ibut  their  eyes  not  to  fee,  that  tb^ 

<'  dedgns  of,  thefe  two  .beads  of  their  party,  were  direSly  op- 

^*  polite  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom :  that  inftcad  of  march- 

^<  ing  their  frem  troc^  againft  the  Saxons,  they  had  done 

^^  nothing  fince  their  arrival,  but  caballed  widi  the  people,  and 

*^  taken  roeafures  to  oppre&  thofe  that  weire  in  arms  for  the 

>"  defence  of  their  coUnfry.** 

Civil  war        The  mutual  animofity  of  the  .two  parties  was  fo  violent 

among  the   that  they  foQO  Came  to  biow9,  each  preferring  his  private  to 

""***"g      the  public  intereft.     l.hc  firft:  battle  was  fought  near  Caf^ 

Banie  of     gvvaloph  '   in  Carmarthenfliirf  •    As  it  is  difficult  from  the 

Catgwaiofh  confufcd  accouots^of  hiftorians,  to  know  on  which  fide  viAory 

Bede»  lib.  i«  inclined  in  this.and  feveral  other  engagements,  I  fhall  only  cb^ 

H^nitng.     *^^*  ^^^  ^^^  *^'^^'  ^**  ^*^®^  ^"''  ^^^  y^**"  4^5*  to  the  great 

lib.  u.  '     weakepiAg  of  the  Britons^  wbilft  the.  Saxons  had  time  tb 

.  ftrengthen  themfelves  both  in  Kent  and  beyond  the  Humb^. 

To  fo  wretched  a  ftate  were  the  Britons  lit  laft  reduced,  that 

numbers  of  them,  harrafied  one  while  by  the^ivil  war,  anothei* 

while  by  the  Saxons,  abandoned  their  native  country,  wheM 

they  could  no  Jonger  fuMift.  ^ 

>i  band  of       A  Dutch  writer  informs  us,  diat.fome  of  thofe  tmfortutiMe 

Britonsflcc  wretches  goji^  on  board  of  a  galleyij  and  rowing  tcmards  the 

TohxSen '"^'^^h  of  the  Rhine,  landed  at  Catwick  neat  Leyden,  whe^ 

they  fettled,  by  the  fea-fide  in  an  old  Romaii  camp,  to  which 

they  gave  they  name  of  Britteaburg. 

8  Perhaps  tfat  town  now  called  Kyd^fftU?  3  Lat,  GatgailU,     Lambard's  Dia. 
TofOfi, 

Tbu$ 
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Thus  Britain,  forfcven  or  eight  years,  fuffered  all  thecala*^   ^g- 
•  tniticb  of  a  civil  war.     At  length  the  wifeft  of  both  parties  x^e  cVid  of 
coniiJei  i!)g  their  diflcnfion  would   be  the  caufe  of  their  com-  the  civil 
taion  ruin,  made  up  the  breach  by  partir?^  the  kingciom  be- J^**^* 
twcen  the  contending  princes.     T  ne  two  Britifh  kings  had  the    ^^'^^   * 
caftern,  and  Ambrofius  the  weftern  part^  divided  from  one 
another  by  the  Roman  high- way,  called  afterwards  Wading- 
ftreet  ^-     From  hence  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  the  reyn 
of  Ambrofius. 

The  Saxons^  upon  the  union  of  the  two  part ic?^  joined     ^gg 
their  forces  alfo.  In  the  firi^  engagement,  Hengift  loft  VVipped,  Th.  war'a«4 
one  of  his  principal  officci?,  from  whom  the  iicid  of  battle  was  eair.ft  the 
called  WippedVfleet  \     Here  the  Britifn  and  Saxon  hiftori-  Saxons  be- 
ans, according  to  cuftom,    give  us  contradidlory  accounts,  fi^Hqntin^i 
The  laft  fay,  ihcir  countrymen  obtained  that  day  a  fignal  vie-  lib.  «. 
tory.  .  Whereas  the  others  affirm,  that  Vortimer,  who  com-  ^l^^  ^f 
pianded  the  army,  routed  the  Saxons,  and  compelled  Hengift  picet*!^  *' 
a  fecond  time  to  fly  into  Germany.     But  it  appears  by  what  Nennius. 
followed,  that  the  advantage  was  on  the  fide  of  the  SaxonSi  ^-  Monm* 
I  wiiJ  even  venture  to  fay,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome  ^**  '^°"* 
noted  hiftorians,  that  in  all  likelihood  Hengift  never  returned 
to  Germany.     Not  fo  much  as  one  author  marks  either  the 
time  or  place  6f  his  fecond  landing,  though  they  were  no  Icfs 
neceilary  to  be  obfervetl  than  thofe  of  his  firft. 

In  this  war  it  was,  that  the  famous  Arthur,  at  fourteen  years  Arthur  firft 
of  age,  made  his  firft  appearance  in  the  Britifh  armies,  iinder  »PP"rs. 
Ambrofius.     His  inclination  for  war  made  him  take  upon  him  chr^n 
betimes  the  profefiion  of  a  foldier,    which  he  never  quitted  Reg.  knp 
during  his  life.     He  fucceeded  Gorlous  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  DanmoDium  ^  in  467.     He  was  no  fooner  on  the 
throne,  but  he  bad  a  war  to  maintain  againft  Howel  king  of 
Areclute  %  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotland.     This  prince  is 
Itdd,  out  of  envy  to  the  glory  Arthur  had  acquired,  to  enter 

t  Th&  RoiDanty  fcr  the  xnorecoQTe-  diftlnAly  went.     Brady,  p.  45.     H\(tk 

nlent  going  from  colony  to  colony,  had  £ag, 

their  publick  highways  cdllcd  Viae  Con-  u  Wippedi   flu^ntcm      See  GloiTar. 

lulares,  Prxtorit;,  Kegiv,  Sec,  bu(  by  '  Saxon.     In«ali  proh'lility  Ipfwich  Hi 

3ede  and  themodern«  Stratse,  or  Streets.  Suffolk.  Sre  Larghorn.  Camden  thinks 

(Hence  the  many  Strettoos,  i.  e.  Towns  it  was  in  the  iHe  of  Tbanet,  but  that 

On  thofe  Streets).     Thtrc  weic  four  in  coiildnotbe.     Ra^n. 

JSnglan'd,WatIing-ftrieet.  IkeniW-ftreet,  W  Cornwall  and  Devon.  There  wer« 

l£rmin-(lreet,  and  ilTois-way.     Two  of  ftvcral  pett>   kings  dependant  on  the 

thefe  ways  are  ettended  crofs  the  breadth  chief  naonarch.     R^.^n. 

of  the  kingdom,  the  other  ^wo  through  x  Or  Alcluid.      1  i>is  kingdcm  con* 

tftie  length  «f  it,    Tfae  tra^s  of  thef^ft  tatned  part  of  CumU  bnd  and  Lenot^ 

four  ways,  are,  and  have  been,  for  many  Dunbritton  was  afterwards  the  name  ot' 

ages,  very  obfcure  ;  and  it  is  not  yet  the  capiul,     Camd.  p*  9iS, 
fpifiiriently  cleared,  where  artV  of  tkeA 

Vol.  I.  I  inw 
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into  an  alliance  againft  him  with  the  Saxons  in  the  North, 
But  indead  of  lefTcning  his  reputation,  he  ferved  to  increafe  it 
conFiderably.  Arthur  beating  him  back  to  the  ille  of  Mona^ 
gave  him  battle,  and  Sew  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  gained 
this  viSory  in  470,  being  then  about  eighteen  years  old.  We 
(hall  (ee  him  hereafter  iign^lizing  himfelf  by  anions  more  glo- 
rious,  as  well  as  more  beneficial  to  his  country. 

The  war  continuing  between  the  two  nations,  a  battle  loft 
by  the  Britons  in  473,  put  their  affairs  in  extreme  diforder^ 
and  gave  the  Saxon  prince  opportunity  of  enlarging  l>is  ter- 
ritories. At  length  Vortimer,  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
war,  died  in  475,  poifoned,  as  fome  fay,  by  Rowena  his  mo* 
ther- in-law,  through  the  fuggeftion  of  Hengift  f.  The  Britiih 
hiftorians  would  fain  make,  at  any  rate,  a  hero  of  Vortimer,  , 
by  attributing  to  him  many  fignal  vii^orics  orer  the  Saxons, 
But  the  growth  of  thefc  lad  in  power  and  dominion,  notwith*'^ 
landing  their  pretended  defeats,  is  a  clear  evidence,  that  the 
advantages  of  Vortimer  were  neither  confiderable,  nor  even 
real.  His  death  brought  fome  <]uiet  to  Britain,  if  a  deceitful 
calm,  that  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Britons,  may  be  So  called. 

After  a  twenty  years  war,  both  fides  began  to  (hew  an  in- 
clination for  peace,  which  Vortimer  had  always  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed,  fearing  when  the  war  was  over  with  the  Saxons,  he 
fbould  be  obliged  to  begin  another  with  Ambrafius,  who  had 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  could  hardly  bear  to  fee  Vorti- 
gern  and  his  fbn  on  the  throne,  though  deprived  of  half  their 
dominionsT  The  peace  was  concluded,  on  condition  each 
party  fliould  keep  what  he  pollcfled.  Hengift,  who  had  enter- 
tained  hopes  of  conquering  all  Britain,  was  not  a  little  con-»- 
cerned  to  find  himfelf  fo  much  difappointed*  He  comforted 
himfelf  however  with  the  thoughts  of  doing  by  policy^  what  he 
could  not  efFed  by  force. 

When  we  refle(Sl  on  the  weaknefs  and  difpiritednefs  of  tb« 
.  Britons  before  the  arrival  of  Hengift,  it  muft  be  furprizing  to 
fee  them  able  to  ftand  againft  the  Saxons  in  the  firft  war, 
which  lafted  fo  long.  Thofe  very  Britons,  who  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  fcarce  dared  to  look  the  Pi£ls  and  Scott 
in  the  fncc,  fuccefsfully  defended  themfelves  againft.both  Saxons 
and  Pidls :  nay,  fhey  even  frequently  ventured  to  attack  the 
Saxons  in  the  height  of  their  ftrength,  and  put  them  in  fear 
of  lofing  the  county  of  Kent,  delivered  to  them  by  Vortigern. 
And  if  they  could  not  wrcft  it  fromthem,  at  leaft  they  pre- 
vented them  from  enlarging  their  conqucfta*    A  long  war 


y  He  was  buried  at  Lincolft.    Kennius^  cap,  46, 
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teaches  at  length  the  moft  unwarJike  nation  the  ufe  of  arms, 

and  Very  often  enables  them  to  repair  in  the  end  the  loffes  they 

fiiftaincd  in  the  beginning.     Had  the  Saxons  invaded  Britain 

at  firft  with  a  numerous  army,  in  all   appearance  they  would 

have  conquered  the  whole  in  a  very  little  time.  -  But  fending 

over  only  a  fmall  number  of  fupplics,  they  fpun  the  war  out   - 

to  a  great  length,  and  by  that  means  taught  the  Britons  a 

trade,  which  the  Romans  had  done  all  they  could  to  make 

them  forget.     Of  this,  there  have  been  many  other  inftances. 

It  may  be  (aid  perhaps,  that  wMlft  they  defended  themfelves 

in  the  South,  they  loft  ground  in  the  North.     But  it  muft  be 

confidered,  the  country  beyond  the  Humber  was  loft  to  them, 

before  the  c6ming  of  Hengift,  and  that  the  Saxons  took  it  fron^ 

the  Pi<3s  and  Scots,  and  not  from  the  Britons.     We  are  ig-^ 

norant  of  what  03a  and  Ebufa  did  Airing  this  long  war.    It  ^^ 

IS  to  be  fuppofed  they  aflifted  Hengift  by" frequent  diverfions, 

and  even  fent  him  fupplies  by  fea,  which  they  could  not  do  by 

land,  bccaufe  of  marching  through  the  enemy's  country. 

Hengift,  after  all  his  hopes  of  becoming  mafter  of  Britain,  Hengift  btr- 
faw  himfelf  with  extreme  regret  reduced  to  the  kingdom  of  ^*'^"*^y 
Kenr.    fle  had  acquainted  the  Saxon  princes  in  Germany,  B^onl!  ^ 
that,  provided  they  fent  him  fupplics,  he  could  eafily  procure  o.  Monm. 
them  a  lafting  fcttlement  in  the  ifland.     And  yet  after  twenty  ^*']"'"k' 
years  war,  he  found  there  was  but  little  appearance  of  his  be-  m!  Weftm« 
ing  as  good  as  his  word.     The  falling  off  of  Vortigern,  and 
the  valour  of  Ambrofius,  joined  to  a  condu(fl  which  equalled 
him  to  the  moft  famous  generals,  feemed  to  lay  invincible  ob- 
ftacles  in  his  way.     However,  he  was  refolvcd  not  to  give  over 
his  deftgn,  but  endeavour  to  do  that  by  fraud  which  he  could 
not  accompliOi  by  force.    To  this  end  he  contrived  a  plot, 
that  by  its  blacknefs  fullied  the  glory  of  all  his  former  a<£Hons. 
As  foon  as  the  peace  was  concluded,  he  pretended  to  be  highly 
pleafed  with  it,  and  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (howed  be 
bad  no  defign  of  enlarging  his  conquefts.  The  Britons,  charm- 
ed with  this  feeming  moderation,  were  cafily  comforted  for 
the  lofs  of  Kent,  imagining  they  knew  the  worft,  and,  per- 
haps, hoping  one  day  to  meet  with  a  favourable  junflure  to 
recover  it  again.     In  the  mean  time,  not  to  provoke  a  prince 
whofe  valour  they  had  fo  often  experienced,  they  lived  in  an 
amicable  manner  with  him.    In  (hort,  their  animofity  againft 
the  Saxons  by  degrees  entirely  vaniflied.     Hengift  omitted  no- 
thing to  keep  them  in  a  fecurity,  which  would  lead  them  into 
the  fnare  he  was  preparing  for  them.-    He  let  them  know,  hia 
intention  being  to  live^n  perfedl  union  with  them,  he  ihould 
be  glad  from  fime  to  time  to  keep  up  the  good  underftanding 

1  a  between 
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between  the  two  nations  by  parties  of  plcafure.  Vordgcrn,  a  paf- 

fionate  lover  of  fuch  diverfions,  joyfully  accepted  his  propofal^ 

and  went  fo  far  as  to  pay  him  the  fird  vifit,  accompanied  with 

c\  Malmsb.  300  of  his  principal  fuhjedls.     Hengift  received  them  feem- 

C.Monm.   jj^gjy  |p  ^  very  rcfpeftful  and  cordial  manner,  which  charmed 

the  Bricifli  lords.     His  entertainment  was  fplcndid,  and  no*  | 

thing  was  wanting  to  divert  them.      But  towards  the  end  of 
the  (eaft,  the  fccne  was  changed.    Hengift  had  ordered  matters 
fo,  that  having  artfully  raifed  fome  fubjeflof  difpute,  at  a  cer- 
tain fignal  given,  the  JBriciih  lords  were  all  murthered  *.    Vor- 
tigern,  becaufe  Hengtft  had  need  of  him,  was  only  made  pri« 
Vortigern is  foner.     In  vain  did  he  complain  of  this  bafe  treachery;  he 
forcid  10     could  not  obtain  his  liberty  without  delivering  up  to  the  Saxons 
fatgecoun-  *  g^eat  traft  of  land  bordering  upon  Kent,  with  which  Hen- 
try  to  Hen-  gift  enlargeft  his  narrow  territories.     This  was  afterwards  di-  ^ 
p^^  vided  into  three  provinces,  called  by  the  Saxons,  Suflex,  £flex» 

.     and  Middlefex  ;  which  names  they  retain  to  this  day.    More- 
over, not  content  with  this  acquifuioA,  Hengift  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  country  in  a  mercilefs  manner,  and  became  ma- 
ftcr  of  London,  Lincoln,  and  Winchefter. 
His  fnhjtea     The  indignation  of  the  Britons  at  this  barbarous  2&ion  was 
abandon      fo  great,  that  they  could  not  look  upon  a  Saxon  without  hor- 
^^'to Am-  ^^^'    -^"^  ^^*^  ^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  attended  with  farther  confe- 
brofiut.       quences.     Vortigern,  as  he  had  given  his  fubjec^,  more  than 
once,  caufe  to  think  him  a  friend  to  the  Saxons,  was  reckoned 
an  accomplice  in  the  maflacre,  fince  he  alone  was  fpared.  And 
therefore  they  all  defertcd  him,  and  acknowledged  AmbroAus  •-  - 
for  their  fovercign,  except  a  few  friends,  who  were  of  little 
icrvice  to  hicn  in  his  finking  condition. 
4^6.         Ambrofius,  as  foon  as  be  faw  himfelf  fole  monarch  of  the 
Ambroiiiis  Briconsj^faftumcd  the  imperial  purple,  after  the  manner  of  the 

affiimes  the 

n   c  of  em-       ^  yj^^  fignal  was,  Nimed  cure  Scjxc?,  thcfc  fides,  with  great  leaven  and  pul- 

p'-ror.  (i.e.)  Pull  eut  your  Daggrrs.    Stilling-  Iic9  by  lihle  and  little,  they  rolled  ani  | 

li.-et  doubts  the  truth  of  this  LO:,  be-  heaved  op  the  ftones  they  dcfigned  to  | 

jcaufe  Witechird    rdntes  one   like   it  creAj  then  laying  them  along  on  the 

tlut  happ2ned    in   Grrnftny.      fiut  it  top  of  the  hillock,  they  dug  holes  in  the  I 

.might  be  repeated  in  Britair..     Rartn.  earth  at  the  end  of  the  ftone%  as  deep 

This  maffacre  was  committed  on  the  ill  as  the  ftones  were  lojig,  into  which  they 

of  May.  Higd.    In  nicniory  of  it.  Am*  let  them  (lip  ftrait  on  ends  with  their 

brof  us  ^  faid  to  have  built  S'oT.clirnge  tops  1-vtl  with  the  tops  of  the  mount  i 

rear  Salifl  ury.  G.'Monm.  lib.  viii.  As  then  placing  other   ftones  upon  tbefe, 

it  has   been    iuftly  womdcreJ   at  how  and  takirg  away  the  earth  almoft  to  the 

ftones  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons  could  be  bottom  «f  the  Aipporters,  there  appear- 

rasftd  fo  high  as  th try  are,  it  w.U  not  ed  what  we  call  Stonehenge^  RoUrick 

he  amifs  to  give  the  reader  Mr.  Row-  or  Cromlech. 

i<)»d*s  Hypothriis  in  hisAIoiu  Aiiuqua«        a  Baronjos  confounds  Ambrofius  Aa« 

Sn.-3U  mounts  wnre  ibrrwn  up    viirh  relianui-;  with  another  Aurelian.     Ra- 

jV-.pin^  tid"?  and  level  at  the  top,     U;'  pirt* 

-   .  Roman 
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Roman  emperors,  creating  at  the  fame  time  Prince  Arthur, 
who  had  fignalizcd  himfelf  in  the  war  by  .many  brave  aftions, 
a  Patrician  ■.  Could  Britain  have  been  faved,  it  would  doubt- 
Icfs  have  been  fo  by  thefc  two  great  princes,  who  had  all  the 

Sualities  of  the  moft  celebrated  heroes  in  an  eminent  degree, 
fut  its  fate  was  determined.  This  noble  country  was  deftined 
to  undergo  an  extraordinary  revolution,  and  become  a  prey  to 
the  Saxons.  All  that  Ambroiius  and  Arthur  could  do  was  to 
put  off  its  ruin  for  a  time. 

Mean  while,  Hengift  was  not  a  little  perplexed  to  fee  his  Hengift  ia- 
country  quite  difpeopled  :  for  the  inhabitants  refufing  to  live  '^^^^  ^**^ 
under  a  prince  that  had  given  fuch   evident    proofs  of  his 
treachery  and  cruelty,  retired   in  crowds  into  the  other  pro- 
vinces ;  fo  that  his  new  dominions  were  of  no  ufe  to  him, 
there  not  being  hands  enough  to  cultivate  the  lands.     In  this      477. 
perplexity^,  he  refolved  to  fend  for  Ella,  a  Saxon  general,  from  Ella  arrhret 
Germany,  promifing  part  of  th«  territories  granted  bim  by  jj"^"***"* 
Vortigcrn.  •  Ella  received  the  offer  with  joy,  and  (hortly  after  ^ielw. 
arrived  in  Britain,  with  his  fons  Baldulphus,   Colgrin,  and  Fior.  Wi- 
Cifla  an  infant.     He  landed  his  troops  at  Whitering  in  Suflcx,  |5*""*     .^ 
but  not  without  oppofition.     The  mhabitants '  of  the  country  ui;^  .i'"^°8. 
riling  to  prevent  his  entrance,  he  became  not  maRer  of  the  Saju  Aon. 
fliore  till  after  a  long  battle.     At  length  he  drove  the  Britons 
as  far  as  the  foreft  of  Andredfwald  %  at  that  time  65  miles 
in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.     The  retreat  of  the  Britons 
gave  the  Saxons  opportunity  to  fettle  by  degrees  along  the 
coafl  and  towards  the  Thames.     During  the  nine  years  they 
were  employed  in  extending  their  conquefts  in  thofe  parts,  they 
had  contmual  wars  with  the  Britons,  the  particulars  whereof 
are  unknown;     We  are  told,  that  the  Saxons  fettled  all  along 
the  (buthern  coafl*,  were  called  Sud  or  South  Saxons,  and  their 
country  Suflex.   Hengift  took  care  to  flrengthcn  himfelf  in  the  Suffei, 
beft  manner  he  could,  in  the  reft  of  the  country  given  him, 
and  planted  colonies  of  his  own  countrymen.     Thofe  that 
were  feated  to  the  eaft  were  called  Eaft  Saxons,  and  thcrrEflcjc. 
country  Eflex.     The  country  between  Eflex  and  Suflex,  was  ^^^^^^* 
termed  Middlefex.     As  for  Kent,  it  retained  its  ancient  name, 
the  only  one  perhaps  the  Saxons  dJd  not  alter. 

Hengift  having  thus  fettled  matters,  gave  thofe  foldiers,  that 
dcfired  it,  leaye  to  return  into  German/.     At  their  arrival  on 

a  P.  Arthur  rauft  have  been  created  to  Britain;    Rapin.    See  Nicholfon^t 

» patrician  by  AmhroCmf,   iince  thee:  Hiftor.  Librar.  p.  35. 
was  tben  no  other  emperor  in  the  weft.         b  Andredfwald,  as  Camdcs  fays,  waa 

Odoacer  king  of  the  Ueruli  reigning  120  miles  long.   It  is  now  called  Weild 

then  in  luly,  had  never  any  prcteniioas  os  Wild.  Cam.  p.  z66«. 

I  ^  the  . 
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the  continent,  they  built  the  caftle  of  Leyden»  vfhkh  n 
jo^Doofa.  afcribed  to  Hengifl  himfelf  by  a  Dutch  Poet^  as  well  as  by 
feveral  others,  who  were  of  opinion  that  he  went  back  into 
Germany  '^. 
Nine  years  Xhc  Brjtons  werc  not  then  in  a  condition  to  think  of  rc- 
ww.^'**™  covering  the  provinces  ufurped  by  the  Saxons.  Harrailed  by 
almoft  continual  wars  for  futy  years  together,  it  was  time  ^> 
breathe  a  while.  However,  they  were  grieved  to  fee  the 
Saxons  fo  firmly  fettled  in  the  country,  and  in  a  capacity  of 
ilrengthening  thcmfelves,  by  the  conveniency  of  fending, 
whenever  they  plcafed,  for  frefli  fupplies  from  Germany, 
But  they  were  forced  to  be  patient,  'till  their  almoft  quite  ex- 
haufted  forces  were  repaired.  Accordingly,  without  any  pre* 
vious  truce  or  treaty  of  peace,  both  fides  lay  quiet  for  nine 
years.  Hengift,  no  Icfs  than  the  Britons,  had  need  of  fomc 
refpite,  to  put  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  order.  During 
this  interval,  Ella  gained  ground,  the  Britons  not  daring  to 
oppofe  him,  for  fear  of  giving  Hengift  a  pretence  to  renew  the 
war,  which  it  was  their  defign  to  avoid, 
^e  Bnton$  Xh^  Britons  having  had  time  to  recover  their  fbengtb,  be* 
brofiis  to"  g^"  ^^  foUicit  Ambrofius  to  take  up  arms.  They  reprefented 
tike  up  to  him,  ^<  That  the  longer  the  Saxons  were  left  in  quiet,  the 
«fn»«-  *«  ftronger  they  grew:  That  fince  the  war  ceafed,  Britain 
"*"''  <'  abounded  with  young  foldiers,  fit  to  fight  for  their  country  5 
^<  if  this  opportunity  therefore  was  let  ^ip,  they  might  per** 
*«  haps  expe£l  another  in  vain.''  Ambrofius  told  them,  **  He 
^^  was  convinced,  as  well  as  they,  of  the  neceffity  to  exert 
<*  their  utmoft  to  expel  the  foreigners,  but  there  was  no  hopes 
<<  of  fucceeding.jas  long  as  Vortigern  was  alive ;  that  although 
^^  he  was  old,  and  in  appearance  incapable  of  a£Ung,  be  had 
*'  a  powerful  party,  that  would  not  fail  of  raifing  new  dif* 
^^  turbances  as  fuon  as  the  war  broke  out :  That  they  had 
^^  found  by  fatal  experience,  ever  fince  the  arrival  of  the 
<^  Saxons,  he  had  always  favoured  them."  In  fine,  *^  He 
*'  put  them  in  mind,  that  all  their  lofies  were  owing  to  their 
^<  divifions,**  and  as  thefe  divifions  ftill  prevailed,  it  was  to  no 
**  purpofe  to  expeft  any  better  fuccefs."  He  concluded  with 
faying,  ^<  They  had  but  one  of  thefe  two  ways  to  take,  either 
*^  to  let  the  Saxons  remain  in  quiet  till  Vortigern's  death,  or 
**  to  rid  themfelves  of  that  domeftick  enemy,  and  unite  their 
**  forces  againft  the  foreigners."     Such  was  the  hatred  of  the 

c  The  miphty  Her  gift,  if  \fe  credit  fame. 
Oil  circling  Arches  rat&'d  this  ftately  pile  | 
O'er  Britifh  fras,  «4ieA  be  in  triumph  came, 
Acd  bruu^u  new  Ijufcls  fram  the  con«|ucr'd  iHc    DcoAi. 

generality 
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•g^erality  of  the  Britops  tgainft  Vortigern,  that  they  refolvcd  Thearmiof 
immediately  upon  the  latter  of  the  two  methods,  and  with  one  '*»«  Britom 
confent,  prepared  to  put  their  refolution  in  pradicc  with  all  J'!gin"ft  vor- 
poffible  fecrecv  and  expedition.     Vortigern  (o  little  expeded  t  gem. 
to  be  attadoea,  that  he  was  like  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Ambroiius.     He  had  but  juft  time  to  throw  himfelf  into  a 
caftle  in  Wales,  where  he  was  tiot  very  fccure*     Ambrofius 
willing  to  complete  ht8  work,  indantly  went  and  befieged  him, 
being  refolved  not  to  let  him  efcape.     During  the  fiege,  the 
caftle,  whether  by  accident,  or  the  engines  of  the  befiegers, 
taking  fire,  was  burnt  to  a(hes,  and  the  unfortunate  Vorti-. 
gern  pcriflied  in  the  flames.     This  was  the  end  of  that  prince,     ^g^. 
advanced  to  a  great  age,  after  a  troublefome  reign  of  forty  The  death 
years.     He  had,  befides  a  daughter,  three  fons  by  his  firft<>^Vorti- 
wife,  Vortimer,  Catigern  flain  in  a  battle  with  the  Saxons,  G.'Monm. 
and  Pafcentius,  of  whom  I  (hall  fpeak  hereafter.     By  hisNeoniui.  ' 
daughter,  whom  he  debauched,  he  bad  a  fon  named  Fauftus,  ^^  WcAm. 
vho  pafied  his  life  in  a  monaflery,  where  he  was  difiingui(hed 
for  bis  piety. 

Ambrofius  being  thus  rid  of  a  very  formidable,  as  he  ever  Ambrofioi 
thought,  and  hated  rival,  renewed  the  W2;r  againft  the  Saxons,  ^"ewt  the 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  weaknefs  of  both  parties,  ^feit*"^!!, 
•nd  the  diviftons  of  the  Britons,    The  particulars  of  this  war,  in  487. 
after  its  renewal,  are  very  imperfectly  known :  but  confided-  s*»-  i^an* 
ing  the  valour  and  a<Sivity  of  the  two  generals,  it  may  be  fup-  ^"'^^''^^  • 
pofed  to  have  been  very  (harp.     Hiftorians  relate  but  one  re- 
markable event,  namely,  the  fignal  victory  obtained  by  Am- 
brofius, in  the  year  487,  over  £lla,  and  his  two  eldeft  fons. 
This  is  properly  the  firflr  victory  the  Britons  could  indifputably 
boaft  of,  whatever  their  hiftorians  fay  to  the  contrary.    This 
defeat  obliged  the  Saxon  general  to  retire  to  his  firong  holds, 
in  expcdlation  of  fredh  fupplics,  fcnt  for  fiom-Germany. 

Hengift  lived  not  to  fee  the  end  of  this  war.     He'died  in  »«»t«ft  iit« 
488,  aged  about  fixty-nine,  of  which  he  had  paflcd  thirty-  jfg*'„ju,^ 
nine  in  Britain,  and  thirty^thi^e  on  the  throne  of  Kent  ^.  Fiot.  Wi- 
He  cannot  be  <lenied  the  glory  of  being  one  of  the  braveft  and  «<>«. 
moft  prudent  generals  of  his  time.     It  were  to  be  wilhcd  for  ^'i^*ll^' 
the  Englilb,  that  the  founder  of  their  monarchy  had  not,  as  Ran.  Cef- 
1  may  fay,  cemented  his  throne  with  the  blood  of  (o  many  trends. 
Britilh  lords,  whom  he  treacheroufly  murdered.     An  aAion 
that  mufl  leave  an  indelible  flain  on  his  memory.     Had  it 
not  been  for  this,hi9  reputation  would  have  been  uncommon, 

d  Some  Britiih  or  Welch  writers  tell    M.  WeAtn.     But  the  Saxons  unani*- 
[  v$,  Hengift  was  tak«n  priibner  and  be-    mouHy  alTurc  us  he  died  ^  natural  death. 

I  beaded  by  the  Britons.    G.  Mcnm.    Rapin. 
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finceby  his  condud  and  valour  he  happily  aQCom{di{hed  a  de« 
fign,  the  execution  whereof  was  extremely  diiEcuIt.  Bcfides 
Kent,  given  him  by  Vortigern,  and  confidcrahly  enlarged  by 
'  the  acquifition  of  iLScx  and  Middlefex,  he  was  in  pofiefSon 
of  fome  lands  in  Lincolnfhire,  where  be  built  .Thong  Cafior. 
The  Saxons  beyond  the  Humber  acknowledged  him  for .  their 
His  iflue.     fovereign.     He  left  two  Tons,  Efcus  who  fucceeded  faim  in  the 

kingdom  of  Kent,  and  Andoacer  who  (laid  in  Germany. 
^fcas  king       After  the  defeat  of  Ella,  about  a  year  before  the  death  of 
cf  Kent.     Hengift,  Efous  was  fern  into  the  north,  to  af&ft  0<9a  and 
p  Monai.  £l>u(a  againft  the  Britons.     But  as  foon  as  he  had  notice  of 
'  his  father's  death  he  hadened  to  Kent  to  take  pofleiHon  of  the 
kingdotn*    In  the  mean  time  Ambrofius  improving  bis  vfc> 
tory,  retook  London,  VVinchefter,  and  Lincoln,  feized  by  the 
Saxons,  after  the  maflacre  of  the   Britifh.  nobles.       Efcus, 
wanting  the  qualities  of  his  father,  never  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover thefe  places,  but  preferred  his  eafe  before  the  fatigues  of 
war.     In  ^11  probability  he  obtained  a  truce,  fince  in  the  three 
following  years,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  hoftilities  on  either 
fide. 
490.         During  this  calm,  Arthur,  who  had  all  along  aflifted  Am- 
^rthur  goes  trofius,  finding  his  prefence  was  not  abfolutely  neceflary  in 
to  jcrufa-     his  own  country,  made  2^  VQyage  to  Jerufalem.     Ambcofius, 
Kennius.     i^  ^^^  meap  while,  by  the  afliftance  of  Samfon  bifhop  of  Pol, 
H.Hunting.  whom  he  had  fent  for  from  Armorica,  and  made  arcbbifliop 
lib,  ii.         of  York,  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  church,  that  were  in  cx- 
.  treme  diforder  by  reafon  of  the  foregping  wars. 
401.         T*^^  tniQG  or  difcontinuance  of  the  war  lafted  but  three 
Ellab-fiegf?  ypars.     The  Northumbrian  Saxons  beginning  to  ftir  in  491, 
Andrcd-      Arthur,  who  was  returned  from  his  voyage,  marched  againfi, 
H^HMting.  *"^  defeated  them.     At  the  fame  time  tlJa  having  received 
lib.  ii.         a  ftrong  reinforcement   from  Germany,   went  and  befiegod 
«fx,  /^.   Andip  'rCheflcr  %  fitu^tcd  in  the  foreft  of  Andredfwald.    1  he 
refiftance  of  the  befieged,  and  an  army  of  the  enemy  poft^d 
on  an  advantageous  ground,  made  him  lofe  a  great  deal  of 
time.     But  at  length,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  the  town  was 
carried  by  florm,  and  entirely  deftroycd.     In^mediately  after 
Hetakcsthe  this,  Ella  afTumed  the  title  of  king  of  Suilex,  or  of  the  South- 
*^^!^^°/^'"s  Saxons,  which  he  durft  not  do  whilft  Hengift  was  alive.  This 
fecond  Saxon    kingdom  contained   the    prefent    counties  of 
Iseieacd    Suffejf  and  Surrey.     Ella  was  alfo  elected  monarch  or  general 
monarah.     pf  the  Saxons  in  the  room  of,{Iengi.ft.     For  it  muft  beob- 

e  In  Latin»  Andtnd$,  Irvthe  reign  of  Somner  tikes  Andcrida  tn  be  Peinfty  or 
Bdw.  X.  a  little  town  calleJ  Newc-nden  Hallingi  in  SislTex*  |lift.  of  Rq;p« 
was  ^uilt  in  the  ffine  place.     Kapin.     Forpf 

ferved. 
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ferVed,  although  Hengift  was  only  king  of  Kent,  yet  was  he- 
confidered  alio  as  head  of  all  the  Saxons,  according  to  the 
cufiom  of  that  nation  in  Germany,  where,  in  time  of  war^ 
they  had  always  their  general  in.  chief,  accountable  only  to 
the  ftates.  This  cuflom  the  Saxons  continued  in  Britain,  and 
always  defied  a  general,  whom  fome  writers  (lite  Monarchy 
becaufe,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter,  he  was  head  over  feveral 
kings.  In  all  appearance,  Hengift's  fon  thought  bimfelf  in- 
capable to  difcharge  this  high  office,  £nce  he  fufiered  Ella  to 
be  invefted  with  it* 

About  two  years  after,  Arthur  defeated  the  Northumbrian     494* 
Eaxons  again,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dugles  ^^  where  he 
bad  routed  them  three  years  before. 

The  year  495  was  very  remarkable  for  the  arrival  of  Cerdic,     4^5. 
a  Saxon  general,  not  only  upon  the  account  of  his  conqueffs,  S*^  'E^ 
but  chiefly  becaufe  from  him  the  kings  of  England  arede-j^J^" 
fcended,  in  the  male  line,  down  to  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  Fior«  w«r«^ 
in  the  female,  down  to  the  illuftrious  prince  who  now  fits  on  Poiychimu 
the  throne.    If  we  trace  him  higher,  we  find,  by  the  Saxon  G^M^mi 
Annals,  that  he  fprun^  from  Woden,  the  root  of  all  the  prin-Huntii^ 
cipal  families  of  the  Saxons.    He  was  famous  alfe  for  found- 5*>e,  Atm* 
ing  a  kingdom  to  which  ail  the  reft  in  the  end  became  fubjed, 
and  coniequently,  he  is  to  be  looked  upon,  if  not  as  (he  firft, 
at  leaft  as  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Englifli  mo« 
narchy.     This  warlike  prince  having  acquired  great  reputa^- 
tion  in  Germanyt  and  finding  no  farther  employment  there, 
reiblved  to  feek  his  fortune  in  Britain,  where  he  knew  many 
fiimilies  of  bis  nation  had  already  eftabliihed  themfelves.    To 
that  purpofe    he  equipped  five  veficls,  and  taking  his  Ion 
Cenric,  advanced  to  man's  eftate,  with  him>  now  failed  for 
Britain. 

Ella,  as  I  faid,  brought  with  him  his  three  fons  Baldulpb,  Nortliom- 
Colgrin,  and  Cifla,  who  was  very  young )  and  the  two  eldeft  ^'J''*'*?  *• 
treading  in  their  father's  fteps,  bravely  affified  him.    They  arcJ^j^'J* 
called  by  fome  Cifmenius  and  Plentigus  s.     Oda,  commander  and  Ddm. 
of  the  Saxons  in  the  north,  having  been  frequently  defeated  M*  Weft. 
by  Arthur,  and  perceiving  himfelf  too  weak  to  guafd  M  his 
ccnqueAs,  had  divided,  them   into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
fouthern  w^s  called  peira,  and  the  northern,  Bernicia.      He 
bad  committed  the  care  of  the  firft  to  Baldulphus  and  Colgrin9 
referving  Bernicia  to  himfelf  to  defend   it  ^gainft  the  con- 
tinual attacks  of  the  northern  nations.    Colgrin,  after  the  laft 

f  In  Lancafhirft  near  Wlggin.  Pitting,    ftop^   yij^om  ^ynjii^ftoie  ia 

%  So  called  by  Britlfh  writei;,  but    Suifex.     Kapin. 
bj    the    £osUih    onc«    Cymcn    and 

defeat 
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<idfeat<ofthe  Northumbrian,  by  Arthur,  had  fliot  h'imrdf  up 
-    an  Yoric,  where  Arthur  immediately  went  and  befieged  him* 
Arthur  b«-  Neverthelefs  Baldulphus   having  been    informed  of  Cerdic's 
fiejcsYojlc.  dcfign  of  coming  to  Britain,  was  gone  into  Norfolk  to  expe<9 
tiiB    arriv^f  and  favour   his  landing.      But  Cerdic's   arrival 
being  delayed  by  fome  accident,  Baldulphus  inarched  hacic 
towards  York,  with  intent  to  relieve  it.     He  was  met  upon 
CeefT.Mon.xhe  way  by  Cador,  nephew  to  Arthur^  who  defeated  him,  and 
^difperfed  his  army  in  fiich  a  manner,  that  he   was  forced  to 
make  his  efcape  all  alone,  difguifed  like  a  peafant  K    In  that 
drefs  he  fafely  reached  the  walls  of  York,  and  making  him- 
ielf  known,  was  drawn  up  by  a  rope*    The  news  he  brought 
of  Cerdic's  being  about  to.arrive  from  Germany  with  powec- 
ful  fupplies,  infilling  new  life  into  the  befteged,  they  con- 
tinued to  make  a  vigorous  defence.     Arthar  pufhed  the  fiege  . 
brifkly,  in  expectation  of  taking  the  town  before  the  arrival 
OMic  ar-  of  the  Saxon  prince.     All  this  while  Cador  was  in  Norfolk, 
met  And      ready  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  the  Saxons.     But  before  Arthur 
dcfcauCa-  bad  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  iiege,  he  received 
the  ill  new^s  of  Cerdic's  landing  at  Yarmouth  ^  and  beating 
Aftbar  ni*  the  forces  fent  againft  him.     Upon  which  he  raifes  the  iiege, 
les  the  fiegc  and  f^tires  to  a  place  of  fecurity,  till  he  could  learn  the  cxaft 
^  ^^'  •     number  of  the  Saxons,  which  fame  had  greatly  multiplied. 
!£aldulph  and  Colgrin  marchnig  out  of  York,  committed  great 
devaflations  in  I^ncaibire,  whilft  the  Britons  v^ere  difmayed 
and  terrified  at  the  arrival  of  Cerdic.     So  great  was  then*  ter* 
ror,  that  Arthur  thought  fit  to  keep  at  a  diftance  from  the 
Saxons  for  fome  time,  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  infpire  his' 
troops  with  refolution  enough  to  face  thefe  formidable  ene- 
mies.   But  this  was  not  all  that  followed  upon  the  arrival 
of  Cerdic. 
.496.         Pafcenuus,  fon  of  Vortigern,  having  long  concealed    his 
Pifceatius    feqr^t,  difguft  at  not  having  any  of  his   father's  dominiorts 
Geaff Mon.  ^^S'^^^  him,  laid  hold   of  thisjuncaure  to  obtain  what  he 
Neon.        thougJat  his. due.     With  the  afiiflance  of  thofe  that,  like  him, 
were    di^pleafed    with  the    advancement   of  Ambrofius,    he 
drevf  fyn^^  forces  together,  and  being  joined  by  Balduiph  and 
CoIgriav,was  reinforced  by  m^any  <rf  his  friends  in  Wales. 
Biitisi^c-    Ambrofius  being  grown  fick  and   old,  Arthur,  took  upon 
Arlbu^     ^**^    '^  .chaftifc    the    rebel,    and    marching    againft    him, 

Mdt.  Wen. 

h  Like  a  harper,  fa^s  Geoff,  M«n,  jpg  to  Camden,  was  near  Yarmoqlh 

lib.  IX.  can.  I.  in  Norfolk  ;    but  according  to  others, 

i  He  land.  'J   at   a   pijce  called  Ce.r-  ;iear    Southampton.       See   Bp.    Gib, 

lk*t^Oi-i,     Sax.  Ann.  which,  acccid-  ClolT.  at  ihc  cud  of  Sax.  Ann. 

gave 
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S?e  him  battle,  and  entirely  routed  him  neiurcbc  little  rfver 
ugles  ^. 

The  next  year,  Arthur  in  the  fame  place  gaitied  another    497. 
vidJory,  and  fo  warmly  purfued  the  Britilh  prince,  that  heHctihe«t«i 
forced  him  to  fubmit  and  fue  (or  pardon.    Pafcentitts  gotJJJ^'Jj^ 
more  by  his  fubmiffion,  than  by  his  aroMi*    For  befides  his  Neaniiis. 
pardon,  it  procured    him    the   pofleffion  of  Brecknock   and 
Kadnor '  in  Wales,   which  being  ere£itd   into  a  kingdom^ 
bis  pofterity  enjoyed  it  for  many  years.      I  imagine  that  his 
father  Vortigern's  private  demefns  lay  in  thofe  parts,  and  that 
Ambrofius  did  but  give  him  the  lands  belonging  to  his  family 
before  Vortigern  was  king.      If  be  invefted  him  with  fove- 
reignty*  it  was  only  to  give  hhn  fome  fatisfa&iofi  ceBBcerniog 
his  pretentions  to  the  crown  of  Britain. 

About  this  time  the  Saxons  in  the  north  conquered  the  little  C^*!^^ 
kingdom  of  Galway  "»   from   Galvan,   nephew   of  Arthur.  by^^hT** 
This  country,  now  part  of  Scotland,  had  remained  in  tbe< 
hands  of  the  Britons,  and  withftood  the  continual  attacks,  as 
well  of  the  Saxons  as  Pi£ls.    Galvan  having  loft  his  doipinions, 
retired  to  his  uncle  Arthur,  to  whom  he  was  very  ferviceaUe 
in  his  wars.  ror« 

Shortly  after.  Porta  lands  at  Pofthind  \  fo  called  from  him,  Thearri?*! 
with  frefli  fuppJies  of  Saxons  from  Germany.     This  at  a  time  of  Porta, 
the  Saxons  began  to  be  fuperior,  obliged  Arthur  to  quit  the  c^j^ 
field  and  retire  to  London.     Though  he  had  generally  the  sax.  Ann. 
better  of  the  Saxons  in  all   the  encounters,  yet  his  troops  ^^ot.  wig, 
were  confiderably  diminiftied  ^    whereas  the  enemy's  forces  ^*  ^^^"^ 
were  continually  increafing  by  fre£h  recruits  from  Germany. 
Nay,  whole  bodies,  under  the  condud  of  famous  leaders, 
came  over  to  Britain,  in  order  to  procure  a  fetilement,  or  for      .     , 
the  fake  of  plunder  only.    Arthur,  who  had  not  the  fame  ^gii^^'^^ 
fupplies,  would  have  been  reduced  to  extremity,  without  the  the  king  of 
affiftancc  of  Hoel,    king  of  Armorica,  bis  nephew.     This  ^^^^ 
young  prince,  greedy  of  glory,  and  glad  of  an  occafion  to    ' 
iignalize  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  his  uncle,  put  himfelf  at  Argentre. 
the  head  of  15000  men,  and  l^ed  at  Southampton.      With  H.ft.  de  ' 
this  aid,  Arthur  went  and  attadced  the  Northumbrians,  grown  ^rer.  ch.  jj 
formidable   by   the  valour  of  Baldulph  and  Colgrin,   their  ^^  ^^^^au 
leaders,  and  meeting  them  in  Deira,    obtained   a   complete  Uie  bazona. 

k  Ncir  Wjggin  in  LadcaAlrc,  or  by        n  The  Sax.  Ann.  an^  Huntingdon, 

.the  river  Dug  orDne  in  Lincolnfliire.  p.    ^1%.   and   Mat,  Wefim.    p.    rSt. 

Tyr.  p.  135.  fay,  he  landed  at  Portfm  :uth  with  hii 

I  In   Brjii/h  Bwdt,  and  Vortigern  two  fom,  Bicoa  and  Mccgla.       It  doet 

Maiir.  not  i>ppear  chat  any  writer  fays  he  iand* 

m  In  Latin,  Gallovidia,    C,  Maim,  cd  at  Portland.     See  Tyrrd. 
cal2s  it  WaWitha  and  Walvenha, 

victory 
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vidory  over  thei».     The  two  Saxon  brothers,   not  being 
in  condition  to  withftand  him  after  their  defeat,  had  no  othet 
courfe  to  take,*  but  with  the  reniains  of  their  army,  to  join 
Andbeatt    Cerdic,  then  befieging  Lincoln.      But  Arthur,   fearing  the 
^^^*^-       Jofs  of  that  place,  followed  them   with  fpeed,    and  furprifed 
Cerdic  info  fudden  a  manner,  that  not  being  able  to  con- 
G.Malmsb.  tinue  the  fiege,  or  raife  it,  without  danger,  he  was  conftrained 
Nennius.     j^  hazard  a  battle®,    which   proved  fatal    to    the  Saxon<;. 
^b.  ii""^*  Cerdic  being  defeated.  Was  forced  to  betake  himfelf  to  the 
Poiychr.     foreft  of  CcHdon,  where  having  fuffered  great  hardfhips,   he 
^^•^•"P*^'  at  Icnath'found' means,  though  with  great  difficulty,  to  retire 
°"'  toward  the  weftern  coafts.     Some  hiftorians  affjre  us,  that 
feeing  he  muft  inevitably  perifh  if  he  (laid  in  a  place  where 
he  could    neither  have    provifions,   nor  hope  for  *  afliftance, 
obliged  himfelf  by  a  treaty  with  Arthur,   to  return  into  Ger- 
many with  the  remains  of  his  troops*      They  add,  that  being 
H.  Hont.    embarked  with  intent  to  perform  his  promife,  he  altered  his 
lib.  ii.        mind  at  fea,  and  came  and  landed  at  Tofion  ^  in  the  weft*. 
Jo^y^**^'      However  this  be,  Cerdic  certainly  remained  in  the  ifland,  and 
'^•^*^*  '  lay  quiet  for  fome  time,  having  loft  in  the  battle  above  6oco 
men. 
Crei^t  pre-       After  Cerdic's  defeat,  dll  the  Saxons  were  equally  concern- 
Srfidcof^  ed  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Arthur,  who,  like  an  able  gene- 
iheSajuws^  ^al,  wifely  improved  his  viftories  to  the  utmdt.     The  dread 
•heftruckthem  with,  made  them  refolve  to  unite  all  their 
forces,   and  endeavour  to  retrieve  their  affairs.      They  were 
fcnfible  that  by  difperfing  their  forces  in  feveral  parts,   they 
endangered  in  one  place  what  they  had  got  in  another,  whicQ 
was  never  the  way  to  pfocure  a  lafting  fettlement.      Where- 
fore Efcus  king  of  Kent,  Ella,  king  of  SufTex,  Cerdic,  Porta, 
the  northern  Saxons  a/Iembled  all  their  troops,  and  conferred 
the  command  in  chief  on  Cerdic.     The  infirmities  and  old  age 
of  Ella,  who  had  been  monavch  -ever  fince  492,   were  pro- 
bably the  caufe  of  his  not  heading  the  army  at  this   time. 
Cerdic  having  divided  bis  troops   into  two  bodies,  gave  the 
command  of  the  lead  to  Baldalph  and  Colgrin,  and  headed 
ana  Britons,  tbe  Other  himfelf  with  his  fon  Cenric.     While  the  Saxons 
were  employed  in  making  preparations,  the  Britons  were  ex- 
erting their  utmoft  to  raife  an  army  capable  of  withi^anding 
Ncninua,      (o  powerful  enemies.      In  this  fo  prefling  an  occafion,  where 
H.fiunting.  they  had  need  of  all  their  forces^  thofe  that  could  bear  arms 

o  By  the  river  B.iffa?,  which  is  fup-  *'  fium  Littus  adlvenint.'*      And  '*  yi 

pofcd  to  run  by  Bofton.    Tyrr.  p.  135.  "  Totoncfio  littore  applicuerunC*  fay* 

p     Probably    Totncfs,     for    G«off.  Mat  Wtftm.  5.  iSff. 
Monm.  fays,  lib.  ix.  cap.  3.    "  Totone- 

came 
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came  in  crouds,  and  liiled  tbemfelves  under  their  geherah  : 
id  that  it  was  thought  on  both  fides  a  decifive  battle  wotdd 
quickly  cnfue.     Ambrofius,  called  here  by  hiftorians  Naza-  Ambrefiut 
leod,  though   very  old,  and  almoft  paft  the  time  of  adion,  Jj-ton*^* 
could  not  fee  all  thefe  preparations  without  bavine  his  courage  *    ' 

rouzed,  which  age  feemed  to  have  laid  afleep«  He  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  detached  Arthur  to  follow 
Baldulph  and  Colgrin,  who  were  marching  towai^ds  the  weft, 
rcfolved  to  go  in  queft  of  Cerdic.  Arthur,  every  where  vic- 
torious, coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  Saxon  brothers  in 
Cornwal,  obtamed  a  fignal  victory  over  them  ^. 

Whilft  this  great  general  was  caufiiig  the  arms  of  the  Bri«     5^0- 
tons  to  triumph  in  thofc  parts,  AmbroSut  advanced  tt)wards'^*'**"'^ 
Cerdic,  who  had  no  thought  of  retiring.     The  two  armies  be-aJij  Ambro- 
ing  engaged,  Ambrofius  broke  through  the  right  wing  of  the  fius  nain. 
Saxons,  commanded  by  Cerdic,  and  put  them  to  rout.    But  |5*  ?."'^^* 
whilft  he  was  eagerly  purfuing  his  vi<^ory  againft  a  body  that  '  *  "* 
made  but  a  faint  refiuance,  Cenric  had  the  fame  advantage  over 
the  right  wing  of  the  Britons,  which  he  more  wifely  improved : 
inftead  of  lofing  time  In  purfuing  the  runaways,  be  flies  to  the 
alliftance  of  his  father,  and  falling  upon  Ambrofius  in  flank, 
puts  him  in  irreparable  dlforder.    By  this  prudent  condu£^,  he 
gave  Cerdic  time  to  rally  his  troops,  and  complete  the  vi£lory 
by  an  entire  defeat  of  the  Britons. 

Ambrofius,  enraged  to  fee  the  vi<9ory  fnatched  out  of  his 
hands,  did  all  he  could  to  renew  the  fight :  in  fpite  of  age  and 
infirmities,  he  threw  himfelf  among  his  enemies  in  order  to 
animate  his  troops  by  his  example.  But  all  his  efiForts  ferved 
only  to  crown  his  glorious  life  with  an  honourable  death. 
The  fall  of  Ambrofius  caufcd  an  univerfal  rout  among  the 
Britons,  who  precipitately  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  to  their 
enemies.  The  fuccefs  of  that  day  was,  by  the  public  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  father,  attributed  to  Cenric.  This  battle 
was  fought  in  568,  near  a  place  called  by  the  Saxons,  Cer- 
die's  Ford^ 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  Kazaleod 
that  the  name  of  Nazaleod,  given  by  hiftorians  to  the  Britifli""^^^™^"" 
monarch  flain  in  this  battle,  has  made  (bme  imagine  it  was umc^rCon. 
not  Ambrofius.    But  the  opinion  of  Camden  and  feveral  other  Camden. 
good  writers,  who  aflert  the  contrary,  is  doubtlefe  to  be  pre-  H.Huniing. 
ferred.     All  the  hiftorians  agree  that  Ambrofius  fell  in  battle. 
Now  after  the  beginning  of  this  prince's  reign,  there  was  no 

^  Near  Oainsford,  fajt  Dr.  Gale,  in  were  five  thoufand  Britons  flain  with 
hii  notes  upon  Nenniaa,  p*  tjt.  bim.    Sat,  Annat, 

r  Charford  in  Hampihire.     Thete 

0ther 
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6tber  battle  except  this,  wherein  a  Britifb  monarch  was  (lam. 

Bcfides,  faiftorians  would  not  have  ofnitted  to  mark  the  time 

of  the  death  of  h  famous  a  priiKe,  bad  it  happened  in  feme 

otber  a£tion« 

Arthore-        Arthur  wa»  elefied  monarch  in  the  room  of  Ambrofius. 

leaed  mo-  jj^  ^g^  dottbtlefe  the  f  tteft  perfon  to  command  th^  army,  his 

"*^*        irery  name  being  a  terror  tathe  Saxons*.     Between  Ambro- 

trflier  de     fius  and  Artbut,  fonoe   writers  place  Utber  Pendras;on,  who, 

prim.  c.  13  ihey  affirm,  was  Arthur's  eldeft  brother,  and  both  of  them  Tons 

G.  Monm.  ^f  Ambrofius.    Others  fay,  Arthur  was  the  fon  and  fucceffor 

Ufter.        ^f  Utber,     But  they  that  arc  mbft  verfed  in  the  Englifh  hiftory, 

StilHngffeet  maintain  that  Utber  was  only  a  firname  given  to   the  great 

irfMgheni.   Arthur  on  account  of  his  vif^ories,  the  word  being  capable  of 

'  that  fenfe  in  the  old  Britifli  language. 
Hel)eat«the     Arthur,  after  bis  coronation  at  Caerleon,  which  he  had 
Northum-    retaken  from  the  Saxons,  marched  againft  the  Northumbrians, 
briant.        ^^^  defeated  them  00  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Ribroyt  that 
am  eiu     ^^  through  Lancafhire.     This  is  reckoned  his  tenth  viftory 
over  the  Saxons.     In  the  mean  time  Baldufph  and  Colgrin, 
invading  the  weftern  parts,  made  fuch  devaflations,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Northumberland,  and  march  againft  the 
two  brothers.     However,  he  left  Hoel  his  nephew  in  Berni- 
cia,  to  oppofe  the  Saxons  there,  who,  though  often  beaten, 
were  flill  formidable.       His  ufual  fuccefs  attended  him  :    the 
And  giins  a  Saxon  brothers  being  compelled  by  him  to  come  to  an  en- 
viaory  at    gagemcnt,  were  routed  near  Cadbury  in  Somerfetfhire. 
Cadbury.         Mean  while,  Cerdic  having  received  frefli  fupplies  from  the 
Th^battle  ^*^^"  princes  in  Britain,  as  well  as  from  Germany,  laid  fiege 
ofBadoa^  to  Bath.    Bald ulph  and  Colgrin  having  joined  him  alfo  with 
Kill.  what  troops  they  could  draw  together,  his  army  was  fo  ftrong, 

that  he  wifhed  the  Britons  would  attempt  to  raife  the  fiege. 
Bede.  His  wiihes  were  accompliflied  :  Arthur,  refolving  to  hazard 
Laoghome.  ^ll  to  (ave  that  place,  came  and  gave  him  battle,  which  proved 
the  bloodiefi  that  had  ever  been  fought  between  the  two  na- 
tions. It  lafted  from  noon  till  nighr,  without  any  vifible  ad- 
vantage on  either  fide.  Both  armies  kept  the  field,  waiting 
for  day  to  renew  the  fight.  The  Saxons,  during  the  night, 
polled  themfelves  on  a  little  hill,  called  Bannefdown,  which 
was  of  great  importance,  though  it  had  been  neglefted  by  both 
fides  the  day  before.  As  foon  as  it  was  light,  Arthur  per^  . 
ceiving  the  advantage  the  Saxons  had  gained  by  feizing  tha 
poft,  was  re6)lved  to  diflodge  them,  which  he  efFefled  after  2 
long  and  obflinate  fight.      The  Britons,  animated  by  the  pre. 

s  Anhnr  (ignifies  a  Horrible  Bear|  or  an  Iron  Hammer^  fiOm  the  Britiih.  word 
Atth,  a.e<ar.     Still.  Orig.  Brit. 

fence 
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fence  and  valour  of  their  king,  perceiving  the  Saxons  in  retreat- 
ing down  the  bill  had  put  themfelves  in  fome  diforder  prefled 
them  ilill  more  vigoroufly^  and  at  iafl  entirely  routed  thetn  \ 
They  gained  on  this  occafion  a  mod  complete  vidtary.  BaU 
nulph  and  Colgrin,  were  both  flain,  atkl  Cerdic,  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  army,  retired  into  an  inacqeffible  poft. 

An  unexpe(Sed  event  gave  the  Saxons  time  to  breathe,  and  '^^^  P*^s 
prevented  Arthur  from  improving  his  viftory.     The  P*<^>  J^fi^*;^' 
who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Saxons,  knowing  Arthur  to  the  north. 
be  at  a  dtftance»  and  bis  nephew  Hoel  fick  at  Areelute,  re-  G.  Monm. 
folved  to  befiegc  that  town,  in  expcifation  of  taking  it  before  J^**"j^^'^^ 
it  could  be  relieved.    But  Arthur  was  too  quick  for  them- nb.  hT  "^* 
Initead  of  purfuing,his  advantage  upon  Cerdic,  he  flew  to  the  Argemlll, 
aiEfiance  of  the  king  of  Armorica,  and  compelled  the  Pi£b  to"* 
raife  tbefiege*     The  Britifli  monarch  was  fo  provoked  with  Arthor  ra« 
the  Pifts  for  this  diverfion,  which  came  fo  opportunely  for  the  ^^gcs  their 
Saxons,  that  he  ravaged  their  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  Q^^^Jnm, 
and  would  have  entirely  deflroyed  it,  had  not  the  hilhops  by  lib.  vii. 
their  interceffion  diverted  him  from  his  piirpofe. 
.    During  this  expedition  died  Gueniver,  wife  of  Arthur,  who  Artbor*s 
was  buried  in  the  county  of  Angus  ".     As  (he  b«d  no  chil-  "^^^j/l"*, 
dren,  the  women  of  the  country  fancied  all  that  walked  over^'^*™ 
her  grave,  would,  like  her,  be  Wren  ;  .for  which  leafon  great  Hea.Bocth 
care  was  taken  to  hinder  the  young  damfels  fronl/approaching  9«  ^onm. 
it.     Hoel,  after  this  expedition,  returned  to  bis  own  country^      ^"' 
the  vi£iory  of  Badon  having  fecured  Arthur,  for  fome  time, 
from  any  attempts  of  the  Saxons.     Arthur,  in  his  return  from 
the  country  of  the  Pifts,  made  fome  flay  at  York,  which 
the  Saxons  had  abandoned  after  the  battle  of  Badon.     His 
chief  intent  was  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church,  which 
.  were,  from  the  time  the  Saxons  had  been  mailers  of  that  city, 
10  ei^at  confufion. 

£rcus  king  of  Kent  died  in   512,    memorable  only   for      5x2. 
leaving  his  name  to  all  his  fucccffors,  kings  of  Kent,  who  oaa  king  of 
from  him  were  called  Efcingians,     He  was  fucceeded  by  bis  ^'^"';  , 

/.       r\r%  ^  '  o.  Malm. 

Jon  Octa.  lib.  i. 

Two  years  after  died  Ella  king  of  Sui&x,  and  monarch  of     514. 
the  Saxons,  having  enlarged  his  narrow  territories  at  the  ex«  The  death 
pence  of  the  Britons,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-three  y^*"- ^^^*ciim 
His  two  eldeft  fons  having  been  flafn  at  Badon,  Cilia  the  3/^^^  j|b!^i. 
youngeft  fucceeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Suflex  ;    but  the  H.Humios. 
monarchy  of  the  Saxons  was  conferred  on  Cerdic. 

t  Malmsbary  fays  Arthur  flew  four  in  5 it,  ieems  to  be  beft  fopporttd* 

hniulred  with  hia  •««  lunil,    p.    7*  See  Langh.  p.  6«, 
Vihn  places  the  battle  of  Badon  in  $%o ;        a  In  Scotland*  • 

bat  Langhorne't  opinion,  who  places  it 
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514.         C6rdit9  ever  fince  the  battle  of  fiadon,  had  lain  quiet  iri 

Huatiog.     his  own  country,  expeding  a  fupply  from  Germany,   v^hicH 

arrived  in  514,  under  the  condud  of  Stuff  and  Withgat  his 

nephews  ^i     Upon  this  he  took  the  field  again,  and  committed 

great  devaftations  in  the  country  o^  the  Britons.      Arthur^ 

though  weslkened  by  his  own  vi£k)ries,  not  having  the  fame 

recruits  as  the  Saxons,   made  however    power^l  ftruggles 

to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  thefe  formidable  enemies.      Thd 

many  and  blooidy  battles  between   the  two  tiations  did   not 

decide  the  quarrel,  fince  vi<5tory  inclined  fometimes  on  one  fide^ 

5x9.     and  fometimes  on  the  other.      Btit  at  length,  in  519,  Cerdic 

C«rdic gains  defeated  the  Britons  in  fuch  a  manned,  as  made  them  defpair 

•  great  Vic*  ^f  ^^^  driving  out  the  Saxons  *.      Whereupon  Arthur  law 

^^*  bimfelf  under  a  ncceffity  of  taking  other  meafdPes.      As  he 

found  his  army  irreparably  deftroyed^  he  thought  it  mOre  pru-^ 

dene  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Cerdic,  and  grant  him  a  part^ 

rather  than  hazard  the  whole^  by  endeavouring  to  deprive  him 

of  all.     This  confideration  moved  him  to  furrender  by  treaty 

a  certain   tra£l  of  land^  containing  the  prefent  counties  of 

Hifftau      Hamplhire  and  Somerfetibire.     The  Saxon  prince  was  pleafed 

with  thefe  terms,  being  defirous,  after  fo  long  a  war,  of  en<» 

joying  fome  repofe  in  his  declining  age.     As  fot>n  as  he  was 

in  pofiei&on  of  his  new  territories,  he  founded  the  kingdom  of 

Weflcx,  or  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  (0  called  becaufe  it  lay  weft  of 

Cerdfc        Kent  and  Suflcx,    He  was  crowned  at  Winchefter^  twenty- 

kiT^of      ^^^^^  y^^^^  ^^^^  **"  arrival  in  Britain*     Thus  by  his  valour 

WeOex.      ^"^  perfeverance  he  procured  himfelf  a  fettlement  in  the  ifland^ 

as  well  as  his  countrymen  Hengift  and  Ella. 
Chron.  Arthur  took  this  opportunity  to  rebuild  fome  of  the  churches 

^b"^u°'"*    deftroyed  by  the  preceding  wars,  and  to  repair,  as  for  as  lay  in 
his  power,  the  damages  religion  had  hitherto  fuftained. 
527.  From  the  time  Hengift  had  peopled  Eflex  and  Middlefex 

Ercheowin  with  Saxons  and  Jutes,  they  had  been  governed  by  a  deputy 
p'^^^'"8<^  under  the  king  of  Kent.     But  in  527,  Erchenwirt,  defcended 
Humingd.    from  Woden,  afliimed  the  title  of  king  of  Eflex,  or  of  the 
lb.  ii.         Eaft-Saxons.     This  kingdom  lying  eaftward  of  the  other  three^  * 
contained  the  two  counties  of  Eflex  and  Middlefex,  of  which 
London  was  the  capital.     Who  Erchenwin  was,  how  long  h6 
had  been  in  Britain,  and  what  right  he  had  to  thi^  liew  king* 
dom,  hiftorians  inform  us  not.     I  fuppofe  he  was  governor 
under  O&sl  king  of  Kent,  and  taking  advantage  of  hii  weak-, 
nefs,  engaged  the  people  to  acknowledge  him  for  king, 

w  They  landed  at  Cerdic's  Ora,  with  die's  Ora  was  probably  Calfliotj  or  neat 

tbrreflitfs.  Sax.  Ann.   **  In  occidental!  it,  in  Hnmpfhire. 

*«  parte  Britanniacy**    with  two  /hipi,  x  Ai  Charfcrt  in  Hampfliiit.  Sax. 

'    fays  M^t.  Wefixn .  p.  z  84.    So  tha t  Cer-  A  npal , 

About 
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About  this  time^  multitudes  of  Angles,  under  the  condudrhe  nriTal 
of  twelve  chiefs,  all  of  equal  authority,  but  whofc  names,  ^^'^^^ 
ccpt  Ufe  (of  whom  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to  fpcak  hcreaftcr)^^^'"' 
are  unknown,  landed  at  a  port  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Britain,  o.  Maim.. 
where,  without  much  difficultv,  they  pofleflld  themfelvcs  of  *^-  ^«^' 
fome  poft,  thofe  parts  being  ill  guarded  by  the  Britons.      In 
time  as   they  were  continualTy  enlarging  their  conqueds  to* 
wards  the  weft,  they  compelled  the  Britons  at  length  to  aban- 
don the  country  along  the  eaftcrn  fliore.    The  Angles,  thus  Th^^fettlo 
iituated,  had  an  opportunity  of  fending  from  time  to  time  for  ^°j^^  ^^f^ 
frdh  colonies  from  Germany,  with  which  they  founded  a  fifth  m.  Weftm.. 
kingdom,  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Em-Anglia,  or  of 
the  Eaft- Angles.    But  as  the  firft  chiefs  afiumed  not  the  title 
of  kingy  the  beginning  of  this  kingdom  is  generally  brought 
down  to  the  year  571. 

During  the  eight  years  peace  between  Arthur  and  Cerdic,  <?•  Mon». 
the  king  of  Armortca  being  diflurbed  by  the  rebellion  of  Frol- 
lon^  one  of  his  fulgeAs,  fent  to  his  uncle  Arthur  for  aid.  As 
Britain  was  then  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  Arthur  would  go  m 
perfoo,  and  aiEft  the  kin£  his  nephew.  To  that  end  he  paflea 
into  Armorica,  where  he  revenges  Hoel,  by  flaying  Fxollon 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  firft  battle  they  fought. 

Arthur  was  fiill  with  Hoel  when  the  Angles  arrived  in     5^7- 
Britain.    His  abfence  very  probably  gave  them  an  opportunity  Jcbt^'fler 
of  making  greater  progre/s  than  they  would  have  done,  bad  he  Hundog. 
been  in  the  country.    Cerdic  al(b  taking  advantage  of  Arthur's  Hb.  ij. 
iibfence,  and  of  the  Angles,  broke  the  peace,  and  made  fome  ^•**  -******• 
£uther  conquefts.      He  was  confiautly  attended  by  his  fon 
Cenric,  who  bravely  feconded  him  in  his  undertakings,  and 
by  his  valour  and  condud  ci(b(ed  him  to  gain  a  figjial  vi£lpry 
in  Buckinghamihirei  at  a  place  called  Cerdic*s  Lega,  now 
Cherdfleyy. 

Arthur  at  his  return  found  his  aiFairs  in  extreme  diforder,     5^^- 
by  rcafon  of  Cerdic's  new  conquefts,  and  th^  arrival  of  the^'^^^^hr 
Angles.      However,  perceiving  himfelf  unable  to  renew  the  treaty  with 
war  with  his  enemies,  whofe  number  was  continually  increaf- Cerdic 
ing,  he  chofc  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  Cerdic.    Immedi- 
ately after  this  treaty,  Arthur  is  faid  to  aflume  the  title  of  em- 
peror, of  which  his  feal  found  at  Weftminfter,  is  pretended 
to  be  a  proof.    Leland  fays,  he  faw  the  impreffioh  of  it  on  ^^'. 
red  wax,  with  thefe  words  round  it :    patr.  arthvrivs.       **' 

BRITAKN.  OALt.    OXRM.  DAC  XMPER.  that  IS,       **  Patri* 

^  ciua  Arthurius,  Britannicus,  Gallicus,  Germanicus,  Oaci- 
y  Miltta  cwafannh  tbk  mltk  cb«  lactic  of  ItaaoA-luU.    Ripln. 

Vot.  I.  K  «^  cu^ 
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♦«  cus»  imperator."  Thcfe  prou  J  titles  perhaps  were  the  oc- 
caGon  of  afcribing  to  him  fo  many  pretended  vidlbries  in  fo- 
reign countries,  anJ  of  ftyling  him  conq^ucror  of  the  Gauls, 
Germans,  and  Dacians.  But  whether  this  feaj  be  genuine 
or  not  *,  there  is  foundation  enough  for  thtffc  titles  from  the 
exploits  now  related  of  this  prince.  He  might  be  called  Bri- 
tannicus  fiom  his  being  monarch  of  the  Britons:  the  title  of 
Gallicus  might  be  owing  to  his  expedition  into  Gaul  :  the 
£rname  of  German icus  was  no  Ids  proper,  fmce  he  frequent- 
ly defeated  the  Saxons  who  ca.mc  from  Germany  j  laftly,  his 
being  ftyled  Dacicus  might  be  founded  on  his  vhftory  over 
the  Jutes,  who  were  mixed  with  the  Saxons,  and  bv  fome 
.have  been  confoufided  wiih  ilie  Danes  and  Dacians.  Be  this 
^s  it  will,  if  he  afFumcd  the  tide  of  Emperor,  as  it  is  very 
likely,  fincc  Ambrofius  did  the  fame,  the  four  different  times 
of  his  attaining  to  the  four  fcvcral  dignities,  n^ufl  be  carefully 
j'mr  e-  diftinguiflied  :  i.  He  ir.ountcd  the  ihronc  of  Danmonium  in 
'"•^':'''^  467,  at  fifteen  years  of  age:  '2.  In  476,  he  wascreated  pa- 
■^)./,yj?"^,  trician  by  Ambrofius  :  3.  In  508^  he  was  clefled  monarch 
of  Britain :  4.  In  528,  he  aflumed  the  imperial  purple. 
Thefe  epochas  thus  diftinguifhed,  remove  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  confufion  In  the  hiftory  of  this  great  prince  with  refpeil 
to  dironology. 
A-hiirr<?-  HocI,  king  of  Armorica,  was  enjoying  the  repofe  procured 
in»o  him  by  Arthur,  when  he  heard  that  the  Wifigoths,  then  in 
pofleflion  of  part  of  Gaul,  were  preparing  to  invade  his  do- 
minions.  Wherefore  he  defired  Arthur  to  come  once  more 
Six.  i|i  pcrfon,  to  aifift  hin)  agoinft  fo  formidable  enemies,  that 
Y^oni,  ^^^^  already  matters  of  part  of  Gaul.  How  *  neceflary  fo^ 
ever  Arthur's  '  prclence  might  he  in  his  own  kingdom,  he 
readily  g;ive  Hoel  this  full  proof  of  his  aff*e£lion  and  grati- 
tude. As  he  was  like  to  be  detained  abroad  fome  time  by 
the  affairs  0?  Arnjorica,  Ik*  left  Modrcd  his  nephew,  whom 
h'::  dcfigticJ  tor  his  fu».ct  lll)r,  regent  in  his  abfence,  at  the 
f:>me  time  erurufling  him  with  the  care  of  the  queen  his 
wife. 
7^0.  Aiihur  wus  110  fooner  gone,  hut  Cerdic,  taking  advantage  of 

•'  K"  his  abfence,  aitutks  and  uiixl«jes  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  deftroying 
'  "'  ulniod  ;i!l  th-  inlKibItanc>  in  a  cruel  manner.  But  this  loJs 
v.:i,  ;vii!:in^  u;  Aiihur,  ill  comparifon  of  what  (hoftly  after 
v..<.  r')l.o»vc.!  by  liiv^  iicachcry  of  Modred,  to  whofe  care  he  had 
•■•  "    tjunnitaj  vvlut  he  held  moft  dear.     This  traitor,  finding  .th^ 


.  Monm, 
vii. 


'il'.eii  K'f.u  nMi'iirt  to  fiilprft  it*    bury.    Sec  NicoJfo&'s  JSill.  LH>rar.  p. 
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wife  and  kingdom  of  Arthur  in  his  power,  falls  in  love  with  • 

bothy  and  not  fatisfied  with  debauching  the  queen  in  private, 
publicly  marries  her.       In  order  to  avoid  by  a  fecond   crime 
the  puni(hmcnt  of  the  firft^he  rcibives  moreover  to  feize  ,the 
.crown  of  his  uncle,  his  k.ing,   a^d   benefaSor.      The  more  Modred 
eafily  to  accomplifh  his  defign,  he  judges  it  neccflary  to  makej^**^'!*-*^^* 
Cerdic   his  friend,   and   by  his  means  to  gain  all  the  reft  of 
the  Saxon  princes  to  his  iniereff.     He  was  fenfible  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  fupporc  himfLlf  in  his  ufurpation,  if  he  were 
immediatdy  forced  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  foreigners : 
befides   he  could  not  find   a  readier  or   more  powerful   pro«< 
tediion.     But  the  Saxon  prince  not  being  of  a  humour  to 
negleft  his  own,  for  the  (ake  of  another's  aflairs,  Modred 
could  not  poffibly  obtain  this  protedbn  withcut  paying  dear 
for  it.     However,  as  he  had  no  other  way  to  funport  himlelf,  l^an.Ceffr. 
herefigns  to  Cerdic  one  part  of  the  dominions  ufurped  upon  ^•^^^^^'^* 
his  uncle,   and   enters  into  a  league   ofFenfive  and  defenfive  oiafh 
witb  him.     What  the  Saxon   prince  got  by  this  treaty,  lay  Priychr. 
extremely  convenient  for   him,   and  greatly  exceeded  what  S'^^J*^' 
was  before  given  him  by  Arthur:    it  contained,  befides* part 
of  Danmonium  or  Cornwal,  the  prefent  counties  of  Berk- 
fliire,  Wilt(hire,  Devonfliire,  and    Dorfetfhire  ;     this,  with 
Hamp(hire  and  Somerfetfhire,  which  he  was  before  poiTt-fled 
of,  rendered  his  kingdom  much  larger  and   more  confiderable 
than   the   three  other  Saxon  ki.'^gdoms  already  eflabliflied. 
The  treaty  being  executed,  Modred  was  crowned  at  London,  Hc!*cr<iwn- 
thofe  who  privately  abhorred  his   treacherous  prafiices  not*^*^^®"^**" 
daring  to  oppofe  it,  for  fear  of  being  opprelTed,    before  the. 
return  of  their  lawful  prince.  * 

Mean  time,  Cerdic,  aftci*   having  much   enlarged   his  do-  c?rd  c  In- 
minions,    was    incumbred    with  his   greatnefs.     As  moft  ofvii«over 
his  fubjeSs    were  Britons,  on    whofe   loyalty  he   could    not  ^^'^'^  ^''*' 
;whony  rely,  he  believed  it  neceffary,   in  order  to  preferve  his  o.  Malm  b. 
new  dominions,    to   people  them  with  Saxon  colonies:    toAntio.Giaft 
that  end  he  fent  word  into  Germany,  that  all  who  were  will-  ^,5^r»d  "' 
ling  to  come  and  fettle  in  his  kingdom,  ihould  meet  with  en-  jut^s  come 
couragement,  \;i  bis  invitation  induces  many  of  the  Saxons  an^^  ^'^1* 
and  Jutes  to   embrace  the  pfeient  opportunity.      Scon  after  *^  ^'""** 
above  eight  hundred  veffels  are  feen   to  arrive,  freighted   with 
families,    in  queft  of  fcttlenjents  in  Cerdic's  new    kingdom. 
Tbefe  colonies  were  joyfully  received,  and  planted  in  habita- 
tions, from  whence  Cerdic  took  care  to  drive  furh  Britons  as  he 
nnoft  fufpe£tcd,  efpecially  from  the  frontiers.    Thus  Briton  was 
filled  by  degrees  with  new  inhnbltants,  and  began  to  lofe  the 
fupcriority  in  number  (he  had  hitherto  had  above  the  foreigners. 
K  2  Cerdic 
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Ccrdwic  Cerdic  haviiiff  fettled  tbefe   new-comers,  was  crowned  a 

crowned      fecond  time  at  Wincheiler,  the  metropolis  of  bis  dominions» 
•g"n.         by  (he  fame  title  of  king  of  Weflex,  or  of  the  Weft-Saxons, 
that  he  had  before  aflumed.     This  ceremony  was  thought  ne« 
ceflkry,  by  reafon  of  the  great  number  of  his  new  fubjeds, 
A^tantage-  Saxons  and  Jutes,  that  were  lately  added  to  the  old.      This 
tjon^irf  the  ^^^Z^^  ^^^  ^^^y  advantageoufly  fituatcd,  being  bounded  on 
kingdom  of  the  north  by  the  Thames,  on  the  weft  by  the  &^vern,  on  the 
Weflcx.      fourh  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  kingdom  of  Suflex. 
As  for  the  Britons,  that  were  ftill  in  pofleftion  of  the  greateft 
part  of  Danmonium.  they  could  not  be  very  formidable  to 
Cerdic,  betng  divided  from  the  reft  of  their  nation  by  this  nev^ 
kinjitdom  an J  the  Severn. 
Cevdic  pro-     Cerdic  was  but   too  well  acquainted  with  the  valour  and 
^^ •«****  a£Uvity  of  Arthur,  to  imagine  he  would  lit   ftill  at  his  rc-p 
turn,  and  therefore  ufed  all  bis  endeavours  to  put  himfelf  in 
a  pofture  of  defence.     To  that  end  he  repairs   all  hisftrong 
holds,  adds  new  works,  and  takes  all  other  precautions  his 
prudence  fu^efts  to  him,  not  to  be  furprized  when  he  comes 
Hegrvcsthc  to  defend  his  dominions.     Every  thing  being  put  in  order^  he 
Ilk  of        rewarded  his  nephews  Stuff  and  Withgar,  who  had  faithfully 
hi?  nephews '^"'^^  him  cver  fince  their  arrival,  with  the  ifle  of  Wight. 
Sax.  Aonal.  As  in  all  likelihood  they  werf  Jutes,  Cerdic,  in  the  deftribution 
of  bis  new  colonies,  had  taken  care  beforehand  to  people  that 
little  ifland  with  their  own  countrymen  *• 
534.         Thus  Cerdrc  was  prepared  againft  the  attacks  of  Arthur, 
The  deaiii  when  death  took  him  out  of  the  world  in  the  year  534,  fix* 
c  ^Maim    ^^^  y^^^  *^'^^  ^^^  ^^  coronation,  and  thirty-nine  after  bis 
lib.  i.  cap.  arrival  in  Britain.     He  muft  have  been  of  a  great  age  when 
^-  he  died ;  for  thirty-nine  years  before^.  Cenric  bis  fon  was  able 

Sax.  Ana.    to  affift  him  in  his  wars.      The  time  this  prince  pafled  in  Bri- 
tain was  a  continued  feme  of  good  and  bad  fuccefs,  which 
fervcd  equally  to  (hew  his  ability  to  improve  his  advantau^es^ 
and  to  repair  with  a  wonderful  readinefs,  the  diforder  his  afnirs 
He  isfuc-    were  frequentiv  thrown  into  by  the  fortune  of  war.      Cenric^ 
cerdcd  by    his  foH,  the  fajthful  Companion  of  all  his  labours,  fuccceded 
^'^^'^'       him,  i.'i  both  in  the  kitigdom  of  Weftex,  and  alfo  in^the  monar- 
chy or  generaUhip  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles.     Cerdic's  fuc* 
cefiiirs  were  furnamed  Gewifliiaos,  from  ^jewifli,  one  of  their 
anccitors,  famou:>  no  doubt  in  his  generation* 
Pviyair.  The  fame  year  died  Oc)a,  kin^  of  Kent,  after  a  reign  of 

lib.  V.  V.  ♦twenty-two  year.s  -^   wherein  nothing  remarkable  occurs  but 

a  ThfTt   were   tr-^ny  juffs  alfo  in     broolc»  was   lb  named  from  Withgar^ 
,iiC«nt,  Eflex  and  SuHe^r.  Rxpiru  With^     who  WaS  buried  thcrct    SaXi  Aon. 
•^^'ibai&h,  now  dMtrittlcd  into  Caiet^ 
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the  difnaembring  of  the  kingdom  of  Eflcx,  which  he,  for  (bme 
unknown  reafon,  did. not  think  fit  to  oppofe.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Hermenrick. 

Arthur,  after  a  four  years  abfence,  at  length  quitted  Arrno*  •  535« 
nca.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  his  long  ftay  there,  fo  Arthur  rt- 
very  prejudicial  to  his  affairs,  which  at  his  arrival  were  in  a  ^^"^* 
defperate  condition.  Modred  was  in  pofleflion  of  his  throne^ 
and  moreover  in  RnA  alliance  with  the  Saxons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Saxons  beine  now  mafters  of  a  good  part  of  the 
ifland,  were  led  by  their  own  intcreft*  to  fupport  the  ufurper, 
and  maintain  him  on  the  throne.  However,  Arthur,  though 
broken  with  age,  and  almoft  deftituce  of  friends,  refolved  to 
undertake  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  puntih  the 
treacherous  Modied.  This  bold  refolution  rouzed  the  cou- 
rage of  thoTe  that  dared  not  at  firft  to  declare  for  him.  A 
great  number  of  officers  and  foldiers,  who  could  not  bear  the 
moughts  of  fighting  againft  him  that  had  taught  them  to  con- 
quer, defertcd  the  ufurper.  and  lifted  themfelves  under  the  ban- 
ner of  their  lawful  prince.  Thus  Arthur  faw  himfelf  on  a 
iiidden  at  the  head  of  an  army  capable  of  making  Modred  un« 
eaiy,  if  not  by  number,  at  leaft  by  the  bravery  of  the  troops, 
ana  the  valour  and  experience  of  flie  leader.  Modred,  on  bis 
part,  omitted  nothing  for  his  defence.  M  he  was  not  igno** 
rant  of  the  peopled  inclination  to  his  unde,  he  had  realbn  to 
apprehend  a  general  revolt ;  and  therefore  had  ftrenffthened 
himfelf  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Saxons ',  and  upon  the  fame 
account  made  an  alliance  with  the  Pids  ^.  He  eafily  engaged 
the  Pi£b  to  his  intereft,  fince  they  paffionately  defired  to  be 
revenged  of  Arthur,  who  had  formerly  carried  fire  and  fword 
into  their  country.  Thus  Arthur,  with  a  few  friends,  was 
forced  to  ftand  againft  the  Saxons  and  Pi6b,  in  conjun£tion 
with  the  Britons  that  fided  with  Modred.  But  die  want  of 
numbers  was  fupplied  by  his  courage  and  experience.  Though 
his  troops  were  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  enemy,  he  found 
means  however  to  engage  him  in  a  very  difadvantageous  poft,  and  defeats 
\nd  obtain  a  fignal  vifiory.  In  this  a£lion  he  lofl  Galvan  and  ^^^^ 
Angufel,  two  princes  of  his  blood,  who  had  faithfully  ierved 
him  both  in  profperity  and  adverfity. 

Though  Modred  was  defeated,  the  fupplies  he  received  from 
the  PiSs  and  Saxons,  foon  enabled  hhn  to  give  his  uncle  a 
fecond  baule,  but  with  no  better  fuccefii.    As  the  particulars     r  j«p« 
of  this  war  are  confufedly  delivered,  and  befides  contain  no*  Arthur  wim 

^  a^iecoodiric- 

b  He  engaged  in  his  party  the  Scott*    Uttding,  according  lo  CeoflFrcr  of  Mon-  tory  over 
Pias,  aod  Irjfli ;    fo  that  that  was  aft    moutbj  lib,  si.  cap.  5,  Modfd^ 

^ffliy  of  8o,coameR  to  oppofe  Arthur'a 

K  g  thtqg 
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thing  material,  it  will  fuffice,  I  believe,  to  relate  the  Hfntfj 
Motlred,  rhcui^h  conftantly  worftcd,  foutid  means  to  prolong 
the  war  feven  years,  without  Amour's  being  able. to  deilroy^ 
the  uiurper,  much  lefa  retake  from  the  Saxons,  what  had^en 
iurrenclcred  to  them.  During  this  war,  there  happened  two 
ec1ip(es  of  the  fun,  which  credulous  hiilorians  have  exprefiy 
*  remarked,  fancying  they  were  prelages  of  the  utter  ruin  oRthe 
Britons,  v/hich  fell  out  (bon  after.   4r' 

The  fuperiority  of  Modrcd'«  forces  being  balanced  by  the 
valour  and  experience  of  Arthur,  the  warhad  now  lafted  fcven 
years  without  any  thing  decifive.  Modred,  though  feveral 
times  var.quiihed,  was  llill  at  the  head  of.  a  very  numerous 
army^.  On  the  other  hand,  Arthur,  thojugh  extreme  old,  and 
with  an  army  weakened  by  the  feveral  battles  be  had  given  his 
eoemy,  fuppoited  himfcif  by  his  great  experience  in  the  art  of 
war.  At  laft  the  fatal  blow  was  given  in  the  year  542.  Ar* 
thur  purfuing  his  enemy  from  place  to  place,  drove  him  to  the 
e^^tremity  of  Danmonium,  where  he  could  not  avoid  fighting* 
Xhis  lafl  battle  was  fought  by  the  river  CambaJon  ',  near  Ca- 
melford.  It  proved  fatal  to  the  two  leaders,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  Britons,  who  having  loii  their  bcft  troops,  were  never  af^ 
ter  able  to  ftand  againil  the  Saxons.  During  thin  bloody  battle^ 
the  uncle  and  nephew  happening  to  meet,  ru(hed  upon  one 
^iK>ther  fo  furioufly,  tlyu  nothing  but  death'  could  part  them. 
Modred  was  flain  upon  the  fpot,  and  Arthur,  mortally  wounded^ 
was  carried  to  Glafienbury,  where  he  died,  aged  90  years,  76 
of  which  be  fpent  in  the  continual  exercifc  of  arms.  Tho'  he 
bad  reigned  but  34yc;f  rs,  yet  before  he  mounted  the  throne,  he 
had  long,  commanded  fhe  Britiih  armies  under  Ambrofius. 
Some  have  put  an  i^iterval  of  feveral  ye^rs  between  Ambrofius 
and  Arthur,  becaufe  ihe)r  were  at  a  lofs  where  to  place  there 
Ufhcr  Pendragon,  wljoin  the^'  will  have,  at  any  rate,  to  be  ar 
king  different  from  Arthur.  But  the  bed  authors  are  of  opi'-v' 
nio|]>  that  the  name  Uther,  fignifying  in  firitifh  a  Club,  was 
given  to  the  great  Arthur,  ((vr  the  lame  reafon  that  Chark* 
.mainU  grandfather  was  called  Marte[,  or  Hammer.  As  to  the'' 
fiuifune  of  Pendiagon,  it  owes  its  oriftip,  as  it  is  pretended^  to 
Arthur's  wearing  a  dragon  on  the;  qreftof  his  helmet.  .  . 
Arthar's  ^  Amhur  was  unduabtedly  a  great  general.  It  is  pitf  bis  ac- 
tiictuHum.  tions  have  (e:\'Cf}  i'(u  fo4in<iaii(>n  to  mimberlefs  fables  that  have 
,  biicn  pubiiTncd. concerning  him  :.  whereas  his  life  was  worthj? 
of.  b^jipg,  rccorilcd  by  the  gravcft  and  inoft  able  pen.  He  is- 
faid  to  have  inliitutcJ   the  oidcr  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 


c  Cum  l«{tnifie5  Winding  In  Saion.     Jt  is  culled  alfo  Camel. 
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Table,  fo  famous  in  romnnres.  Though  this  inflitution  has 
^iven  occafion  for  many  fabulous  relations,  it  is  not  therefore 
to  be  deemed  altogether  cliimcricat.  For  where  is  the  impro-  * 
bability  that  Arthur  fliould  inrtitute  an  order  of  knighthood  in 
Britain,  when  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  CafHodorus,  that 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  inftituted  one  in  Italy  in 
the  fame  century  ? 

Such  was  the  love  an^J  efleem  of  the  Britons  for  this  hcro^ 
that  many  would  never  heh'tve  he  was  dead.  Nay,  there  were 
fomc  for  feveral  ages  after,  who,  imagininghe  was  travelled 
into  foreign  parts,  cxpeQcd  his  return  **.  This  would  feem 
incredible,  had  there  not  been,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  an  m- 
ftance  of  the  like  folly  with  regard  to  Don  Scbaftian  king  of 
Portugal.  It  is  this  perhaps  rhat  gave  occafion  to  fome  wri-. 
ters,  defirous  of  plenfing  ihe  Britons  to  invent  Arthur's  tra- 
vels jlnd  n'umberlels  viSories  in  foreign  countries.  The  ti- 
tles of  Germanicuj;,  Gallicus,  Dacicus,  aflumed  by  that  prince! 
might  ferve  for  foundation  to  fuch  fictions.  Thefe  pretended 
voyages  and  imaijinary  victories,  have  proved  an  inexhauftible 
fountain  of  abfurd  and  ridiculous  things,  afcribed  to  him  by 
the  writers  of  romances.  Hence  it  is,  that  his  hiftory  has  beeii 
fo  disfigured,  as  to  caufe  many  to  doubt,  whether  there  was 
ever  fuch  a  man  as  Arthur  in  the  world  j  and  no  wonder,  for 
It  is  imponrble  to  reconcile  all  the  contradiftlons  that  occur,  in 
his  fibulous  hiftory.  But  if  we  diflinguifh  truth  from  falfliood, 
and  reje A*  what. favours  too  much  of  the  romance,  we  meet-, 
with  nothing  in  the  life  of  this  hero,  unbecoming  the  charafler 
of  sf  great  prince.  The  times  of  his  life  and  reign  are  fo 
confounded  by  thefe  fabulous  writers,  that  they  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  cleared,  and  therefore  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the 
four  feveral  epoch'a's  "before-rnentioned.  He  was  born  at  Tin- 
dagol  in  Cornwall  in  4.52;  or  453,  and  died  in  542.  He  was 
buried 'ih  ihc  monaftery  of  Glanenbury,  by  Gueniver,  his  fe- 
cond  wife.  He  had  too  others  of  the  fame  name,  the  firft  died 
•jn  the  country  of  the  Pi6ls/and  the  third  proved  falfe  to  him/ 
By  thisiaft"  nc  had  a  fon  cajfled  Noem,  who  dfeJan  infant^ 
Arthur,  when  he  was  about  to  expire,  fent  his  crown  to  Con- 
ftantine  his  coufin,  fon  of  Cador,  and  grandfon  of  Ambrofius, 
declaring  him  his  fucceflbr  i  which  muft  be  underftood  only  of 

d  Hidorians  aflure  us,    this  ^notion  "  molellarentur.       Unde  quonlam  de 

vna  not  entirely  rooted    out    till    his  "  morte  Arthurl  Tel  ejus  fepultura  ni- 

tomb  M.'f.  frond  in  the  reign  of  Henryllf  **  Ml  referont  h'lftonx,  gens  Britonum 

6o'>  years  after   his  death.       Rapin,  *«  ij^fom  adfauc  vlvere  pne  magnitudine 

"  Occultavit  fe  rex  miribundus  ne  eaful  *'  dileQionis  contendunt."     M.  Weft.  - 

*'  tanco  infuHarent  iiiimici>  tmiciqoe  p.  192. 

K  4  Dan. 
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uOierde     Dmmoniufn,  for  the  monarchy  of  Britain  wasextmA  b^  his 
Pfixn.  Sec.  d-atb.     It  is  pretended,  that  hit  body  was  found  whole  and  en-^ 
S|>ec.'Ecci.  ^'rc  in  Glaffenbury  monaftery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  with 
lib.  ii«  c«    the  vifible  marks  of  ten  wounds,  one  whereof  only  feemed  mor- 
<>•  tal.     But  what  is  faid  of  his  ftature  is  unqueftionablely  fabu- 

lous, namely,  that  the  diftance  between  his  eye-brows  was  % 
fpan,  and  the  reft  of  his  body  in  proportion.  We  have  the 
particular  names  of  his  arnls  in  the  ancient  romances.  His 
ihield  was  called  Pridwin,  his  lance  Ron,  and  his  fword  Call* 
li6g.deHov.bron.    This  laft  was  prefented  in  irgi  to  Tancred  king  of 

Sicily,  by  Richard  I.  king  of  £ngland. 
Ctufes  of        ^^^^  Arthur^  death,  by  who^  ralour  and  experience  the 
the  weak*  affairs  of  the  Britons  had  been  fiipported,  they  were  no  longer 
^efioftbe  able  to  refift  the  Saxons.      Indeed,  the  Saxons  had  been  ^reat 
'*      fuffereis  too  in  the  frequent  battles  between  the  two  nations : 
but  the  circumftances  of  the  two  parties  were  unlike.  .  What- 
ever lofs  the  Saxons  fuflained,  it  was  foon  retrieved  by  means 
of  their  continual  fupplies  from  Germany.    But  it  is  eafy  to 
perceive,  the  Britons,  beirig  deftitute  of  foreign  aid^  muft  have 
heeil  drained  by  the  inceilant  wars  tbey  had  maintained  fince 
the  departure  of  ^  Romans*    Nay,  they  could  not  make  uft 
of  all  the  foldiers  Britain,  mi^ht  have  fupplied  them  with  ;  for 
many  of  their  countrymen  feeing  no  end  of  their  miferies, 
were  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Pi£ts,  or  into  Armorica.      Such 
numb«^  retired  to  Armorica,  that  by  their  jumSion  with  the 
Britifli  families  long  before  fettled  there,  they  became  more 
The  Britons  numerous  at  laft  than  the  natives.    Hence  it^  pretended,  that 
gi«e  the      ih|s  province  of  Gaul,  called  Armorica,  that  is,  MaritimCt  by 
B^tgne  to  r^ton  of  its  fituation,  took  the  name  of  Bretagne  from  the 
Armorica.  great  number  of  Britons  that  Hed  thither.      Argentre^  who 
^K^ck*    wrote  the  hiftory  of  that  country,  pretends^  Armorica  wa$  an- 
Tum?  vii!  ^iently  called  Bretagne,  and  that  the  inhabitants  fending  colo* 
'  nies  into  Albion,  gave  that  ifland  the  name  of  their  own  coun* 
try^.     It  is  probable  indeed,  the  Armoricahs  peopled  fome 
part  of  Great  Britain  i  but  in  all  that  this  author  alledges  in 
proof  of  hia  afiertion,  there  is  no  fufficient  reafim  to  iheWy 
that,  before  thefe  colonies,  Armorica  ^as  called  Bretagne, . 
much  lefs,  that  the  Armoricans  altered  the  old  name  of  the 
iiland  of  Albion. 
i{37.         As  foon  ns  it  was  runrioured  in  Germany  that  Arthur  was 
The  arrival  dead,  and  the  difmayed  Britons  had  neither  power  Aor  courage 

s'm    Anft.*       «  The  fir  1  lime  ^*e  find  the  iMme'of  Epifcopus  Briunnonim.      A  ft «- which 

J  lo     Wiv*    ^''>^^^^c  $t^'ci)  to  Armorica,  is  m  the  time  it  was  frequeatly  called  Britannia 

K.Hunir  c.  ^"  •'*'"i -in  r  vt  Mm'uttuN  ro  the  cown.  Cirirartna,  Minor,  Ceitica,   &c.       See 

M    V¥cftu    *^^  "'*  i  oun  in  46 :,  wbcic  be  i&  naoitd  Concil.  Call,  torn.  i.  p.  t^$* 

to 
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to  defend  ibemrelvea,  ^reat  numbers  of  people  refebred  to  go 
over  and  fettle  in  Britain.    Ida,  by  naticm  an  Angle,  and  de- 
icended  from  Woden»  having  embarked  on  board  fortv  veflels 
many  families  of  bis  own  countrymos  landed  at  Flamborougb 
in  Yorkfhire,  then  in  poflfcffioo  of  the  Northumberland  Sax- 
OQS,  who  i:eceived  them  as  friends.     The  Northumbrians,  (b 
called  from  inhabiting,  noftb  of  the  Homber,  bad  maintained 
themfelves  in  that  country  ever  finoe  the  time  of  Hengift,  and 
had  all  along  been  in  Ibme  dependence  on  the  kings  of  Ken^. 
They  had  often  fiivoured  the  eniefprfaBcs  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  ibuthern  parts,  by  freyieat  diverfions,  which  had  feve- 
ral  times  drawn  into  the  ixvtn  the  arms  of  Ambit^ius  and  Ar« 
thur :  but,  thouxh  frequently  defeated,  the^  had  however  kept 
pofieffion  of  thefe  northern  countries,  without  its  appearing 
how  they  were  governed,  from  the  death  of  C6ta  and  £bufa, 
to  the  year  547.     Ida,  when  he  firft  arrived  in  their  country, 
(whether  he  had. made  an  agreement  with  them  befose  he  left 
GeroiianVt  or  they  were  lired  with  being  in  fubje£lion  to  the 
kings  of  Kent,  from  whom,  by  reaion  of  their  diftailce,  th:y 
could  cxpcSt  no  affiflance)  found  them  ready  and  willing  to 
obey  him.    It  may  be,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  oppofe 
Ida,  who  had  brought  with  htm  a  ftrong  army.    However  Uafiiftkiog 
this  be,  Ida  wis  acknowledged  for  fowereign  of  the  Northum-  <^^<»|- 
briana,  as  well  as.of  the  Angles  his  follower,  under  the  title  [^ 
of  king  of  Nor^hunAberlaod  ^    The  readinefs  of  the  Saxons  Sax^AaaaL 
to  mix  with  the  Angles,  and  obey  a  king  of  that  nation,  con-  Hantingd. 
fWms  what  I  have  elfewhere  obierved,  that  the  Saxons  and  pj^^v^'. 
Anglps  were  in  Germany  but  one  aod  the  f^me  people.    The  m.  WeftT' 
name  of  the  Saxons  ftill  ^epBains  in  Germany,  whilft  that  of 
the  Angles  is  entireljf  left »  and  on  the  coatrary,  this  latter  ia 
perpetuated  in  Britain,  where  the  former  ia  almoft  forgotten* 
Northumberland  was  the  fifth  kingdoea  founded  ^y  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.    Ida,  the  firft  king,  was  a  prince  of  great  fame ;  and 
yet,  as  he  eftablifhed  himfeif  without  any  obftacle,  there  is  but 
one  particular  recorded  of  him  in  hiftoiy,  and  that  is,,  his  build* 
ing  the  city  of  fiebbanburg|i,  fo  called  Atxn  his  queen  Bebba. 
This  city,  after  mapy  years,  was  deftvojped :  however,  ther^ 
ftill  remains  the  caftle  of  Banboiougb* 

The  memoirs  concerning  the  lettlement  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  Britain,  are  fo  ilioft  and  Imperfed,  that  it  is  impof- 
fiUe  to  frame  from  thence  a  regular  hiftonr.  We  muft  there^ 
fore  be  fatisaed  with  a  certain  number  cthEts  tranfmitted  to 

f  This  Ida  was  the  firft  that  toolc    msny  yctii  befoie,  Tjr.  p.  14*.  Malm* 
«poA  htm  the  title  of  king  {  yet  thcft    p.  i6* 
were  Siien  princes  ia  that  cottatiy 

us; 
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US';  by  thfe  help  whereof,  the  thread  of  the  hiftory  may,  fn 

fome  m'eafure,  be  purfuedJ  *  * 

551.         In  the  year  532;  notwfthftarftHhg-  thfeir  weak  eftatc,  the 

Cenricrc*    Britoti^  made  an  effi^rt  tor're'covcr  part  of  their  lands  from 

Britons?*'    ^""^  ^*"S  ^^^^^  Wift-Barortif,  but  weFc  rcpulfcd  with  great 

Sar.**Annal.  'ofs  near  Sah'ftury.        • 

555-         ^^  ^^^  ^"<^  ^  ^^^^  fhvfee'yiaft*  after't^b  fhns  of  Modred,  by 
G.  Monm.  thc  affiftance  of  the  Sa*brt^j  •  attend ptHl'^to  cfcthrorie  Conflan- 
lib.  Tiii.      jin^^  ^Q  whom  Arthur  had  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Dan- 
"^*  '        monium^     But  Conftantlne^  beihg  bettcfr  prepared  than  they 
expefted,  riot  only  put  them  tothe'rout, 'b-Jt  purfued  them  to 
Glaflcnbury,  and  llabbcd'  them  himfcff  in  the  arms  of  the 
abbot,  who  Interceded  for  thenVin  vafn  'J 
rrg.         Ida,  king  of  NorthumbeHarid  died'  in  559,  having  reigne4 
Ida  dies,      twclvc  years.     Though  the  profound  peace  he  enjoyed  during 
Sax,  Ann.    hf^  wtiole  reign,  gave  him  no  ofjportxinity  of  {hevi-ing  his  va- 
lour, yet  all  the  hifforiiins  agree,  he  was  a  moft  accomplifhed  ' 
prince  '.     It  i»  pity  ifee  hiave  not  a  ftillc^  account  of  his  life* 
Aftidr  his  death,  Northtimberland,-  f6r  feme  onknown  reafonj 
was  divided  into  twd'kfhgdoms.     A86zy  Ton  of  Ida,  was  king 
of  Berntcia,  or  the'northem  part,  and  Alia,  dcfcended  from 
Woden,  of  Deira,  or  theTobthern  parti     Ida  left  twelve  fons* 
fix  by  wives  and  fix  by- concubines,    who  formed    fevera! 
branches,  as  may  be  fecn  in  the  genealoi^y  of  the  kings  of 
Nofthumberland,  whieh  the  reader  AoiildT  now  and  then  take* 
a  Vle5v  of,  if  he  defircs  to  iinderftand  ftjlly  thc  hifiory  of  thefc 
Saxon  kingdoms.  .  • 

560.        "^^^  ^^^  y^*"  Cenrlc  king  of  Wcflcr,  and  monarch  of  the 
Death  of     AiiglorSaxons,  died,  afrd-  i  reigti  of  twenty* fix  years.    The 
Cenzic       reputation  he  had  gained  during  his  father's  life,  made  it  be- 
hh^\  c       J'^ved  he  would  pJflf  hh  conqucfh  farther.     But  whcnr  he 
*"'  ^*  ^'  was  on  thi  throne,  he  Afewled  nc*  figns  of  ambition,  and  em- 
ployed'himfetf  wholly' in:prom6ting*peace  and  good  ord^f  irl 
hi^  dominions.     Ht  took  up  arms  but  once  to  repel  the  Bri* 
tons,  who'Caftit  attd'^taefced  hirti.    Of  the  four  fons  he  left. 


J 


>   gll  ii^iiAt  <«B  RafM  tffi)'fi^  the'  alTM^Ws  KifitA:    M.  Weftm.   p.  i,  n. 

Saxon  Annali,   but  Gcoflfrcy  of 'Mf>o*  GeoflT.  ^om^  i'b.  xi.  cap.  4* 

aaottth,Ub.  x.cap.  3,4.  aodM.Weftixu  i    ''Ida  xtate  Sc  moribus  integer, 

p.  igft.  **  purs  ^   ^tfcrcutis   inoribii»5  niultum 

h  Matthew  of  W«ft«irta^'ftyi;  «n«  **  fpleildorh'  ptmerofis   contulit  natalt* 

of  theih  iled  to  Winchrfter,  wheic  tak-  <*  lait*  adfO  beiki  in^'t&mt;  domi  ft9c* 

ing  flitter  in  (he  church  of  St.  Am-  **  ntjitemrcpiiOD  genuina  animimaooi* 

pMbhhifc;  he  was  flain  before  ilic  altar.  "  tuiiine  lempcrabat."     Malm,  Ub.  i« 

The  other  took  refuge  in  a  monaftery  cap,  3. 
in  LoiiSoa ;  but  bem^  fouad  ueiLr  tin 

Ccaulin, 
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Ceaulin^  the-  eWeft,  fuccceded  bim  both  In  the  kingdom  of 
WeflicK,  and  the  aignity  of  monarf  h  of  the  Saxons. 

Ceaialin  was  no  looner  on  the  throne,  biit  he  formed  vaft  Ceatilln  fac- 
pn^d^to  enlarge  his  dominions  by  new  conquefti.     He  ^'S?  Hcfo  ***"' 
an  ambitious  prince,  who,  not  content  with  the  prerogativesiihedcfignof 
he  was^vefted  with  as  monanch,  confldered  the  other  Saxon  Aggr?ndix. 
kings  as  his  vafluls^  pretending^  to  keep  them  iix  a  rigorous  de-  *"8  himfdf. 
pendence.     As  he  was  fenfiblo  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
'  obtain  the  fubinifiion  he  expeAed^fifbm  them,   he  made  extra^ 
ordinary  preparations,  which  alarmed  both  the  Saxon  and  Bri* 
tifli  princes*     The  JaA  efp^ally  could  not  but  be  in  extreme 
conilernation,  by  reafon  of  th*if  deplorable  ftate.     After  the     x 
death  of  Arthur^  they  lived*  in  a  fort  of  anarchy.     What  re- 
mained of  their  country.,  wascantled  out  into  little  indepen- 
dent ilates,  whvch  weakened  one  another  by  the  difcon]  that 
reigned  among  their  refpedive  princes.     The  Britifli  hifto- 
rians  give  fuch  a  character  of  thefe  ■  i^etty  fovereians,  tharthe 
natioii  in. general  could  have  but  fmaH  hopef^t)f  afliftance  from 
any  one,  or  all  of  th«m  together.     Conftatitine  king  of  Corn-  cildas. 
wall;,  was. a  cruel  and  bkiody  prince^  pr)nuted  alfo  with  abo-. 
minable  luft$»     AurtiiMB  C^lianus,  whofe  kin^gdom  lay  eaft- 
ward  Df  the  Severn,  was  guilty  of  parricide,  and  .reigned  wirti 
unheard  of  tyranny.     Vortipore  king  of  Demetia  [or  South- 
Wales]  was  overgrown  with^ride  ;  he'  g1oi*ied  alfo  in  having 
t   no  religion,'  and  perteouting  the  clergy;     Cuneglas,    whofe 
dominion^  were  north  of  Cambria  (fo  the  country  was  Called 
between  the  Severn  and  the  weftern  iea)  wzs  groA^n  old  in  , 

vic^  and  Yimous  for  his  wickedrdeeds.  Magtocun  or  Malgo  ^. 
king  pf  Mona  or  Angfofey,  thonght  of  nothing  but  pillaging 
bis  nftighboiirt  and  fubjo^,  and  heaping  up  riches  by  rapind 
and/viotence.  In  a  word,  firirain  was  in  a  terrible  confufion.  • 
After  Arthur's  deceafe,  everyone  Kved  as  hcpleafed,  and  thef 
authority  of  the  tyrants  was  in  proportion  to  the  ficenle  their 
(uhjeQa  were  fufltsred  to  take.  Thefe  fovereigns  vTere  divided 
among  themftlves^  and^  aa  they  bod  no  confidence  in  one  ano-' 
ther,  "could  not  agree  updn»  proper  means  to  free  themfelvwf 
fronr'thc' impending  calamities.*  Each  therefore  purfbing  only 
his  own  inierett,  the  Saxons  wfere  left  at  liberty  to  cftablifc' 
thcmfcbes  upon  their  ruins*     • 

Oeaulin's  preparation^  however,  roufetfthem  a  little  out  of 
their  lethargy,  and  obliged  them  to  think  of  their  defence.  To 
that  end  they  choie  Malgo  to  command  them,  purely  for  the 
fake  of  his  giant-like  ftature.     But  what  could  this  unexpe- 

k  Artbur*s  fifter*s  (on,  whf  fided  with  Modred  igainfl  hit  uncle.    Gild. 

rienced 
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rienced  general  have  done,  if  the  Saxons  bad  united*  their  forces 
agair^  him  I  He  would  have  loft,  perhaps^  in  a  Angle  battle> 
t^hat  the  great  Arthur  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  preferve. 
But  happily  for  him  and  the  Britonsi  the  Saxon  monarch  wa& 
poflefled  with  the  projefi  of  fubduing  his  countrymen  iirft,  fo 
turned  againft  the  Saxona  the  arms  he  (houM  have  egsployedi 
againfi  the  common  enemy.    He  could  not  difcover  his  de- 
figns,  without  incurrmg  tfaie  enoMiy  and  jeaioufy  of  the  neigh- 
boaring  princes.    But  as  no  one  of  them  in  particular  wasi 
able  to  withftand  him,  his  kingdom  being  much  ftronger  than 
any  of  the  reft^  each  dreaded  being  opprefled»  fhouU  he  de- 
clare againft  him  fingly.  They  were  therefore  by  degrees  forced 
to  fubmit  to  a  much  greater  dependence  on  their  monarch  or 
general^  than  their  laws  and^cuftoms  required.    Mean  while, 
th^  grieved  in  private  to  be  thus  kept  under,  fearing  withal 
that  Ceaulin's  defigns  wouM  extend  farther^ 
564.         At  lenetby  Hermenric  king  of  Kent,  dying  in  564,  Ethel- 
Ztheibert    beft,  his  toti  and  fucceflbr,  could  not  bear  (he  proud  and  haughty 
tecomet      proceedings  of  the  Weft- Saxons,  which  were  the  more  griev- 
Kentr       ^"^  ^^  Ethelbert,  as  being  a  defcendant  of  Hengift,  he  thought 
G.A^mtb.  he  had  a  better  right  to  the  dignity  of  oooarch  than  any  other 
lib.  i.        prince.    Prepoilefled  with  this  notion,  he  relblves  to  revive 
5^7*     the  pretenfions  of  the  kings  of  Kent,  negle£ted  by  hii  prede« 
ceflbrs,  and  declares  war  with  Ceaulin,  not  confidering  the 
diiproportion  between  his  forces  and  thofe  of  his  enemy.  Ceau-* 
Un,  dildaining  to  be  attacked  bj^  a  young  prince  of  Ao  reputa- 
tion, marched  towards  Kent  with  defign  to  prevent  him,  and 
nor.  Wi-    meeting  him  at  Wibbanduhe  ',  entirdy  routed  him.     Ethel- 
s'^*        bert  being  defeated  ^  fecond  time,  was  totally  di&bled,  and 
Mdmsb.     forced  to  fue  for  peace.    His  vexation  at  fo  unexpeAed  a  d»f- 
appointment,  was  increafed  by  the  jefts  of  the  otheriirinces,  who 
rallied  him  for  his  prefumption.    He  had  occaiion  fer  thia 
leflbn,  to  teach  him  that  courage  alone  is  not  fufficient  for  war,, 
but  muft  be  joined  with  prudence  and  ftrength*    He  improved 
fo  much  by  it,  that  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  wtfeft  and 
mqft  illuftrious  princes  of  his  nation.    This  was  the  firft  civil 
war  among  the  Saxooe,  which  waa  followed  by  nany  more, 
caufed  by  the  reftiefs  ambition  of  their  princes.    As  foon  as 
they  were  out  of  danger  from  the  Britons,  they  quarrelled 
among  themfclves,  with  fuck  aaioiofiiy,  that  if  another  Arthur 
had  appeared,  the  Britons  might  have  recovered  all  they  had 
loft.    But  divine  providence  bad  oiherwife  decreed. 

1  Witnblfton  in  Surry. 

Uffii, 
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UiFa,  theonlyfurvivorof  the  twche  chiefs  of  the  Angles     ejj^ 
%efore*memioDcd,  aflumed  in  57X  the  title  of  kino;  of  theEaft-  uffil  firft 
Angles,  and  bis  Icingdom  was  called  Eaft-AngTia.    As  ^bisj^ofth? 
was  forty  years  after  his  arrival  in  Britain,  he  muft  have  been  *»*:^^W«" 
of  a  great  age  when  crowned.    This  was  the  lixth  kingdom 
founoed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  "^^ 

Ceaulin  was  ib  elated  with  his  fuccefi  againft  Ethdbert^  The  mbi* 
that  he  looked  upon  the  neighbouring  Saxon  princes  as  hfs  fub^  ^<;  ^^  <^«* 
je^  and  vailals.    Indeed  uie  king  of  Northumberland  and      ** 
£aft<*>Anglia,  betn^  feparated  from  him  by  a  large  trad  (tf  land 
fioflefled  by  the  Britons,  had  not  much  to  fear  from  his  ambi- 
tion.   But  the  kings  of  Kent,  Eflex  and  Suflex  were  forced 
to  fubmit  to  him,  as  fuperior  to  each  of  tlym  in  extent  of  do- 
minions.   After  this  he  turned  iiis  arms  againft  the  Britons,  Ut  attacks 
with  defign  to  make  new  conquefts.    I  can't  poiSbly  rdate  ^  Bniooa; 
the  particulars  of  this  war,  being  very  flightly  paffed  over  by  ^^^'^^ 
the  hifiorians.    They  only  tell  us,  that  Cutha,  brother  OT|er»* 
Ceaulin,  frequently  defeated  the  Britons^  and  would,  in  all  H.  Hunt. 
probability,  have  very  much  enlarged  his  brotbex^s  dominions)  ^^*  "* 
had  not  death  (eized  him  in  the  midft  of  his  victories  '. 

Befoje  this  war  was  ended,  Uffii,  firft  king  of  the  £a{i-An-     ^ jg^ 
gles,  died  in  578,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  ton  Titilus.  Titiiut. ' 

Such  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Britons,  that  the  ^'^'^^ 
time  of  their  utter  .deftruAion  fccincd  to  approach.    Pieffcd  foJaiolu^ 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Saxons  of  Weflex,  Suflex  and  Kent,  on  s^ou  for 
the  eaft  by  those  of  Eflex  or  Eaft-Anglia,  and  on  the  north  by  affiftance. 
the  Northumbrians,  they  were,  in  a  manner,  furrounded  by  S^JI^*** 
their  enemies.    There  was,  however,  one  refuge  left,  whicn 
helped  to  keep  alive,  for  a  while,  their  faint  expedation  of  being 
able  to  widiftand  ib  many  misfortunes.    As  the  neceifity  of 
their  afiairs  had  formerly  obliged  them  ^o  fend  for  the  Saxons 
to  defend  them  againft  the  Scots,  a  no  lefs  preffing  occafion 
eompelled  them  at  this  time,  to  implore  the  afllftance  of  the 
.Scots  againft  the  Saxons.    This  refoliition  being  unanimoufly 

m  Tke  kiagi  hit  fuceeiTota  wete  from  Anno  5S4,  there  was  another  batdt  be- 

Mm  caUad  Uflingi.  Hig.jp.  %%^  iween  the  Biidms  an4  Saioot  at  Ferh- 

o  Anno  571^  Cutba  defeated  the  Bri*  aoleafh   (Fredieme  in  daccftcrlhir^ 

tons  at  BedicaJiford  (Bedford)  and  took  wherein  Cutha  wat  ilaia  i  .but  howerer 

from  them  iflie  townt  of  Lygeanbitrli  the  Sazom  got  the  vidorv.    C»md.  p. 

(LajtonBttaaardiABedfMAafle)Aylc^  ft^t.  ajS*    Aano  501,  tteic  wa^  anq- 

l^ory  in  BackiogbamiUre^  and  BenfiH*  <^  ^*^^^  between  them,  wherein  the 

ton  and  Bynfliam  in  Osfordlbire.  Anno  Saxons  were  beat ;   it  was  fought  at 

$%7p  Ceaulin  and  Cutha  defeated  the  Wodneshirne,  (Wodensborge  or  Wanf-     ^ 

thiee  Britiik  kings,  Commail,  Condi-  dike  lnWiltfliiffe.    Caind.p.a$,  looj 

dan,  end  Farinnail  at  Deerkam  in  Oio-  Sax.  Ann.  Huntiogd.  p.  |IS.  Malmsb* 

cefterihir?,  and  took  from  them  Clo«  f.  is.  M.  Weftm.  p.  !$;«  Igt* 
celler»  CuriMdIer  asi  Bath.     AfUJ^  / 

taken, 
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taken;  amba/Iadors  were  fent  to  Aidan  king  of  Scotland,  to  en* 
gage  him  in  their  quarrell     "  They  lepfefuUc-d  to  him,  that 
*  *^  their  ruin  would  infallibly  draw  on  his ;  for  the  Saxons  had 

**  in  view  no  Jefs  than  .the  conqueft  of  the  whole  idand,  great 
**  part  whereof  was  now  in  their  poiTeflion :  that  if  thefe  fo- 
*'  reigners  fhould  at  length  over-run  what  remained  in  the 
'*  hands  of  the  Britons,   the  Scots  were  to  expeft  no  better 
'**  quarter  rhan  the  Pids,  who  were  already  difpoflefTed  of 
*'  part  of  their  country."     To  which  they  added,    "That 
*'  the  Saxon  monarch  was  an  a£live  and  ambitious  prince,  ca- 
♦'  f^abJe  of  f  ;iming  defigns,  the  confequences  whereof  were  to 
**  be  equally  dreaded  by  all  his  neighbours,  if  care  Were  not 
**  taken  in  time  to  put  a  (lop  to  his  progrefs."    Aidan,  pre- 
Aidan         vailed  ip.in  by  ihefe  confiderations,  puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
S-'^^ffi^  a  powerful  army,  and  joins  the  Britons,  in  order  to  attack  the 
\oce*  ^  "   common  enemy.     Ceaulin  having  norice  of  bis mfiirch,  made 
•    all  poflible  fpeed  to  meet  him,  with  what  troops  he  could  af- 
femble.    But  as  the  neighbouring  kings,  his  countrymen,'  were 
not  very  forward  to  lend  him  afTiAance,  his  forces  were  far 
from  being  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Britons  and  Scots.     How 
great  focver  the  fuperiority  of  his  enemies  might  be,  he  cou- 
and  defeau  fageoufly  attacks  them  :  but,  after  long  difputing  the  vi£lory, 
Ceaulin,      his  army,  overpowered*  by  numbers,  is  cut  in  pieces,  his  fon 
^j^^y""^- Cuthwin  flain,   and  himfelf  narrowly  efcapes.     The  Britpns 
were  fo  elevated  with  their  fuccefs,  'that  they  began  now  to 
form  projects  to  drive  the  Saxons  entirely  out  of  that  ifland^ 
but  they  were  far  from  being  abl^  to  put  them  in  pradtce. 
Aidan  is     The  Saxon  princes,  though  well  enough  pleafed  to  fee  Ceaulin 
yanquiflied,  jiumbled,  thought  it  not  for  ^heir  intcreft  to  let  the  Britons 
fniscotl*    «nd  Scots  enjoy  tbc  advanUge  they  had  gained  by  their- vie- 
Und.  tory ;  and  therefore  fobo  put  their  monarch  at  the  hewi  of  a 

much  more  numercuis  army  than  tbc  former.  Upon  which, 
impatient  to  be  revenged,  he  goes  in  queft  of  his  enemies,  and 
meets  them  without  delay,  in  a  fecond  battle,  he  repaired, 
by  a  fignal  viflory,  his  former  difgrace,  and  convinced  the 
Britons  of  the  vanity  of  their  pnoje^ls.  Aidan  retiring  into 
Scotland  after  his  defeat  %  th©  Britons  who  faw  all  their  mea- 
iures  broken,  thought  only  of  prcferving  what  they  had  left, 
contei'^t  with  dividing  their  caumry  with'  the  Saxons,  fmce 
they  were  unable  to  expell  them,  liut  divine  juftice  that  had 
long  purfued  them,  was  not  yet  fatisficd.  They  vifere  ftill  to 
be  reduced  to  greater  diftrefs,  and  behold  the  bcft  and  richeft 
'  part  of  the  ifland  taken  from  them  by  a  nation  whom  God  had 
choicn  for*ihe  inflrument  of  his  vengeance. 

•  Seme  fay  h^  was  flain  in  the  battle.  ,  Scott -Cbr.  Bu<:hJD.  lib* v. 

Scarce 
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Scarce  were  the  unfortunate  Britons  recovered  from  their    584. 
late  confternaiioni  when  a  great  fleet  appearing  on  their  coafts,  The  anrivtl 
^q^ite  funk  their  courage.     This  fleet,  the  moft  confiderable  of  J!jjj,,[|n^^ 
any  that  had  come  from  Germany,  brought  great  numbers  of  fu  Wig. 
Angles,  conducted  by  Crida  a  leader  of  the  fame<iation,  of  the 
race  of  Woden.     1  have  not  not  been  able  to  learn  where  they 
landed,  but  probably  it  was  in  Eaft-Anglia,  and  having  march-  * 
ed  crofs  that  kingdom,  they  advanced  towards  the  middle  of 
the  ifland,  upon  the  territories  of  the  Britons,  who  were  un-  / 

able  to  oppofe  thtlr  arms.     As  Crida  advanced  m  their  coun- whomaket 
try,  diforder  and  conft6rnation  increafed  among  the  miferable  *J2b^"    * 
Britons.     Some  vainly  projeQed  to  defend  themfelves,  whilft** 
others  fought  only  to  fave  their  goods,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, abandoning  their  lands  to  the  Angles.     Qrida  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  terror,  fpread  himfelf  far  and  wide,  ana  bc- 
troming  mafter  of  the  held,  drove  his  frighted  enemies  before 
him.     In  vain  did  they  fly  to  their  walled  towns ;  the  want  of 
provifions  for  fuch  multitudes,  fooii  compelled  them  to  furren- 
der  at  difcretion. 

The  Britons  being  unable  to  defend  themfelves  againft  tbcfeTheBritoni 
new  invaders  fupported  by  their  countrymen  already  fettled  in^^^*"^ 
the  ifland,  took  the  only  courfe  left  them,  and  retired  into 
Cambria  beyond  the  Severn.  They  had  no  other  retreat,  being 
prefled  on  all  other  fides  by  the  Saxons  and  Angles.  Their 
flight  put  Crida  in  pofleflidn  of  all  the  country  lying  between 
the  Hiimber,  the  Severn,  and  Thames,  by  which  he  was 
bounded  on  the  north,  wed,  and  fouth.  To  the  eaft  of  him 
lay  the  kingdoms  of  Eflex  and  Eaft-Anglia. 

Out  of  all  thefe  conquefts,  Crida  formed  a  kingdom  larger  The  fouiu!- 
and  more  confiderable  than  any  of  the  other  fix,  by  the  name  ing  of  the 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Middle- Angles.     This  kingdom  wasj^^JJ^^"*  ^ 
afterwards  more  generally  called  Mercia.     Crida  the  firft  king 
was  crowned  in  584. 

Cambria  not  being  fufficient  to  contain  fo  many  families^TheState of 
multitudes  of  miferable  Britons  fled  into  Arnborica,    where  ^« Britons, • 
great  numbers    of   their  countrymen   were   already  fettkd. 
Others  fubmitted  to  the  Saxons  or  Angles,  content  to  become     . 
bewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  wa^er  for  a  wretched  fubfift- 
ence.     Thpfe  that  remained  in  Cambria,  a  country  def(|nded 
by  nature,  kept  their  ground  againft  all  the  power  of  the 
conauerors,  who  could  not,  tiU  long  after,  extend  their  con- 
quefts  beyond  the  mountains.     This  littje  corner  of  the  ifland^ 
where  the  Britons  were  cooped  up,  was  afterwards  divided 
into  feveral  petty  kingdoms,  which  were  one  while  feparated, 
toother  while  united,  acGDi^injj;  to  the  aaibition  or  power  of 
-  ■     ••    ';'     ■^«   '  their 
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their  kings  K    Here  I  (hall  leave  the  Britons  for  the  future, 

'    as  making  a  ftate  by  themfelves,  and  having  no  relation  to  the 

hiflorv  otEngland,  but  what  is  commonly  found  between  two 

neighbouring;^  nations.    It  is  true,  they  made  from  time  to  ttnie 

feveral  attempts  to  recover  what  they  had  loft :  but  their  eiForts 

,  proved  inefiedual,  as  did  the  endeavours  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 

to  force  them  in  thefe  retreats, 

TkeSttont     The  Saxons  gave  the  Britons  the  name  of  Gwalliih,  or 

^ngcdie  Wallilh,  that  is,  Gauls  j  taking  them  to  be,  as  in  all  appear 


Cambria  in-  ^^?^  ^^X  ^^^^9  o{  Gaulifli  extradion.    For  this  reaibn  (Jam« 
to  Wakf,    bria  was  by  them  termed  Wallifli  Land }  from  whence  came 
the  name  of  Wales,  ufed  by  the  Engltfli  at  this  day,  and  chang- 
ed bv  the  French  into  Galfes,  upon  account  of  their  being  de- 
rived from  the  Gauls.    The  Walloons  alfo,  and  Wallachians, 
have  ftill  kept  thefe  names,  and  in  (bme  places  in  Germany, 
the  Italian  tongue  is  called  Welib,  becauie  of  Gallia  Cifidpina 
inhabited  b^  the  Gauls.    As  for  the  name  of  Cambria  given 
hy  the  native  Britons  to  Wales,  I  fuppofe,  that  before  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  Saxons,  the  Britons,  who  call  tbemfelves  Cumri,  or 
Cumbri,  named  their  country  Cambria ;  and  that  after  their 
retreat  beyond  the  Severn,  the  fame  name  which  before  was 
common  to  all  Britain,  became  peculiar  to  Wales, 
mnd  of  Bri*      About  the  (ame  time,  the  Anglo-Saxons  unanimoufly  agreed 
^inah^     to  call  the  feven  kingdoms  in  gener^  by  the  name  of  England^ 
Jo.  Saiisb.  that  is,  the  country  of  the  Angles,     whether  this  was  done 
m  PoUycht.  becaufe  the  Angles  were  more  numerous  than  the  Saxons  and 
^b«v.c.  17.  Jutes,  and  poilefled  the  brgeft  and  moft  confiderable  of  the 
(even  kingdoms,  or  for  fome  other  reafon,  is  unceruin.    Per- 
haps Engle-land  is  only  a  contraAion  of  Englc-Saxe-land,  a 
name  derived  from  the  two  principal  nations  that  were  fettled 
in  Great  Britain.    But  the  Pids,  Scots,  and  Iri<b,  were  not 
fond  of  this  change  of  names.    They  continued  to  call  the 
new  pofleflbrs  of  firitain,  Saxenag,  or  Saxons,  and  their  coun- 
try Saxeneage.    I  fuppofe,  as  the  Saxons  were  firft  known  in 
Britain,  the  neighbouring  motions,  accuftomed  to  that  name, 
did  not  think  fit  to  receive  the  alteration  introduced  by  the 
conquerors. 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  the  changiog  of  the  name  of 
Britain  into  that  of  England,  is  generdly  afcribed  to  Egbert 
king  of  Weflex,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  vears  after 
the  time  I  am  fpjrakiog  of.  But  this  opinion  is  founded  on 
the  authority  of  an  biftorian  that  is  fttf  frofn  being  infalli- 

pTbtAiigleipoffiflcddMkl^sfeaM   Aa^ia  $  tt  tiw  9tioiit  tbe  oUmt  ftmr 
^f  NerthottberUndx  Mercia^  and  la^    klfeiiosu  ta  bfilHUet  the  Thaam. 

T^  bla 
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Ue  ^.  Others,  who  fecm  to  go  on  much  better  grounds,  po- 
fitively  affirm,  the  name  of  England  was  given  to  that  part  of 
Britaia  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  a  little  after  their  arrival  in 
the  ifland ;  which  may  very  well  be  underftood  of  the  time 
immediately  following  the  arrival  and  conquefts  of  Cerdic. 
But  how  is  it  poffible  to  extend  this  *^  little  after"  to  the  reign 
of  Egbert,  who  began  not  till  the  year  800  '  ? 

After  the  death  of  Ida,  and  the  divifion  of  Northumberland  Sacceffion 
before-mentioned.  Alia  reigned  in  Deira,  and  Adda,  cldeft^J^'j|^'j^?«* 
fon  of  Ida,  inBernicia;  who  dying  in  563,  four  kings,  slUq^^^^^ 
ions  or  brothersof  Ida,  fucceffively  filled  the  throne  of  Bcrnicia  lib.  i.  cap, 
till  the  year  586,  when  Athelric,  Ida's  youngeft  brother,  was  3* 
placed  thereon.    But  as  he  was  very  old,  Adelfrid  his  fon  held 
the  reins  of  the  government  by  his  father's  authority. 

In  the  vear  587,  Ercenwin,  firft  king  of  ElTex,  died,  after 
a  reign  of^fixty  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sledda. 

Thus  we  have  run  through,  in  this  fecond  book,  the  mofl  Sle^a  king 
remarkable  events  that  happened  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  **^  ^'^'^• 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  their  eOablifhment  in  the  ifland,  dur- 
ing a  war  of  1 30  years.  We  have  feen  the  efforts  of  the  En- 
tons,  who,  after  a  refolute  defence,  were  forced  at  lall  to  give 
up  their  country  to.  the  very  people  they  called  to  their  alTif- 
tance.  'In  the  following  book,  we  (hall  fee  what  paflcd  in 
the  Heptarchy,  the  name  given  to  the  fevfcn  kingdoms  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  when  confidercd  as  making;  but  one  body 
under  the  fame  government.  The  S^ixons,  Jutes,  and  An- 
gles, who  conquered  the  befl  part  of  Britain,  looking  upon 
themfelves  as  one  and  the  fame  people,  as  tiiey  had  been  in 
Germany,  eflabliihed  a  form  of  government,  as  like  as  poffi- 
ble to  what  they  had  lived  under  in  their  own  coun  ry.  They 
formed  their  Wittena- Gemot,  or  aficmhly  of  wife  men,  to 
fettle  the  common  affairs  of  the  fcvcn  kingdom?,  ard  con- 
ferred the  command  of  their  armies  upon  one  chi«ft  n  out  of 
the  feven  kings,  to  whom,  for  that  reason,  no  doubt,  lomc 
have  given  the  title  of  monarch,  on  preience  of  his  having 
the  precedence  and  fome  fuperinrity  over  the  refl.  But  to  me 
that  dignity  feems  rather  to  have  been  like  that  of  IbdihoIJer 

q  CeofFrcjr  of  Monmouth.     .  nough,  fayg  S'^'dcn)  whr^e  reptUation, 
r  John  bifhop of  Chartrcs  fays,  Eng-  Y/zn,   And  govemmc'  r,   hCrv-  lirft  In- 
land wat  fo  called  from  the  firft  com-  Ycfted  by  Vortigern  in  K'  fu,  urc  above 
ing  ef  the  Angles;    others  from  the  all  the  other  Cciinans  ni  <{>  uoublc  la 
tame  Hengift,    (a  notion  probable  c-  the  BiitiHi  (lories,  and  Harding 

He  called  it  Enga(lc*$  Land. 
Which  afterwards  was  ihoncd,  and  called  England. 

As  for  the  word  Engli/hmany  *tis  nfed     feen  in  the.Sayon  laws.     And  Bede, 
long  before  £gbert*s  tixne^   as  may  be    lib.  ii.  cap.  4..  and  lib.  it.  cap.  i. 

Vol.  I.  L  of 
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were  no  lefs  ignorant  than  corrupted,  and  that  their  corrupt 
tion  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  ignorance.  To  apply  fome 
remedy  to  this  evil,  he  believed  the  moft  beneficial  thing  he 
could  do  for  Britain,  would  be  to  ere£t  fchools  for  the  inftnic- 
tion  of  youth,  and  particularly  for  thofe  that  were  defigned 
Schools  of  for  the  fervice  of  the  church.  Purfuant  to  this  pious  refolct- 
Dufiricius  tion  he  founded  feveral,  among  which  thofe  of  Dubricius  and 
Speim*"^'  Iltutus  were  the  moft  famous.  Dubricius,  bifliop  of  Llan- 
CoQc.Tol.  i.  (afF,  was  made  archbifliop  ofCaerleon,  and  metropolitan  of 
(•  H*  all  Cambria.  He  had  two  fchools  where  he  taught  himfelf, 
one  at  Heniland,  and  another  at  Mockroft.  Iltutus  taught 
at  Llan-twit,  that  is,  the  Church  of  Iltutus.  There  was 
alfo  at  Bangor,  in  Cambria,  a  famous  monaftery,  where 
youth  were  educated.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  teat  t)iefe 
fchools  of  Germanus  were  of  great  benefit  to  Britain,  fince 
they  afterwards  produced  many  illuftrious  men,  that  govern- 
ed the  Britifli  churches  in  the  moft  perilous  times.  Amongft 
the  advantages  the  Britons  received  from  the  prefence  of  Ger- 
manus, fome  reckon  alfo  the  change  be  made  in  the  public 
fervice  of  (he  church,  by  introducing  the  Gaulifli  rites  and 
ceremonies.  This  is  atmoft  all  we  know  concerning  the 
Britifb  church,  during  the  time  the  Saxons  were  employed  in 
their  conquefts.  I  can  only  add  a  few  particulars  relating 
to  (bme  ecclefiaftics  famous  for  their  fanSity^  who  flourifli- 
ed  then  in  the  ifland  ;  with  which  I  ihall  clofe  my  account 
of  the  church  of  Britain,  till  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons 
give  me  occaiion  to  (peak  of  the  church  of  England. 
St.  Patrick.  Patrick  was  one  ot"  the  mnft  remarkable  For  the  converfion 
of  the  Irifh,  which  Is  g<intrally  afcribed  to  him,  though  Ana- 
tolius  and  Palladius  preaclicd  Ir  Ireland  before  him.  In  all 
probability  Patrick  made  the  rjeateft  progrefs,  and  therefore 
the  Irifli  did,  and  ft'll  do,  reverence  him  as  their  apoftle  and 
protedior.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  were  thice 
noted  meii  of  this  name:  Patrick  the  Elder,  who  died  in  449^ 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Glaffenbury  Church  ; 
Patrick  the  Qreat,  the  converter  of  the  Irifh,  who  died  in 
493,  having  governed  the  church  of  Ireland  iixty  years ;  Pa- 
trick the  younger  his  nephew,  who  furvived  his  uncle  fome 
years. 
Dubricitti.  Dilbricius,  bifliop  or  rather  archbifliop  of  Cacrlon,  was 
illuftrious  for  his  pieur,  learning,  and  the  above-mentioned 
fchools ;  and  laftly,  for  bis  fynod  at  Brevi  in  Cardiganftiire^ 
againft  the  l^elagiani  *. 

«  Dubricius  died  in  the  MIe  cf  'BaidCey,  in  5aa« 

•^    *  David^ 
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•  Dtvid)  fon  of  a  Britiih  prince,  andfucceflbr  of  Dubricius,  St.  David, 
removed  the  archiepiicopal  feat  from  Cacrleon  to  Menevia,  S^9» 
from  him  called  St.  David*3.  He  was  noted  for  his  audere 
hfCf  and  his  iynod  at  Vittoria,  where  the  canons  of  Brevi 
were  confirmed.  Several  miracles  are  attributed  to  him,  par- 
ticularly his  giving  to  the  Bath-waters  the  virtues  they  (lill 
retain.  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  one  hundred  and  forty^fix 
years. 

Sampfon  the  Elder  and  Sampfon  the  Younger.  The  firft  Sampfoii 
being  biihop  of  Dol  in  Armorica,  was  fent  for  into  Britain  y^l^rt 
by  Ambrofius,  and  made  archbifliop  of  York,  llie  fecond» 
of  royal  race,  was  made  an  archbtinop,  without  any  particu- 
lar fee  affigned  him,  with  power  to  perform  the  arckiepifco- 
pal  fun<9ion3  wherever  he  came.  The  Saxon  wars  forced  him 
to  return  home,  where  he  was  made  archbifliop  of  Dol.  He 
is  iaid,  when  he  left  Great  Britain,  to  carry  with  him  feveral 
memoirs,  that  would  have  eiven  us  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  affairs  of  the  Britiui  churchy  had  they  been  care- 
fully preferved. 

Cadoc,    abbot   of  Lancarvan,    fpent    his  whofe  income,  Cadoc, 
which  was  very  confiderable,   in  maintaining  three  hundred 
prieils.    He  livcd'to  the  year  570. 

Patern,  of  a  noble  family  in  Armorica,  having  iludied  Patera, 
twenty  years  in  Ireland,  came  and  fettled  in  Cambria,  *  where 
be  ufefully  employed  his  time  in  promoting  peace  among  the 
feveral  princes.  He  generally  refided  at  Cardigan,  where  is 
fiill  to  be  ieen  Llan-Badarn-vawr,  that  i?,  the  Church  of  the 
great  St.  Patern,  which  for  i'omc  time  was  a  bifhop's  feat. 
Patern  died  in  his  native  country,  where  he  was  fo  diftin- 
guiflied  for  holinefs  of  life,  that  no  lefs  than  three  fefiival'- 
days  were  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

Petroc,  a  native  of  Cornwal,   was  famous  for  his  piety,  Petroc« 
and   gave   name  to  Petroc-ftow,   or  PaditoNlv,  in  the  fame 
county  *». 

Kentigern,   fon  to  a  princefs  of  the  Pi£is,   was  abbot  of  iCentlgerA* 
Glafgow,  from  whence  he  went  into  Cambria,  and  founding 
a  religious  focirty,  returned  to  his  monaflery  *^.     His  aufteri- 
ties  are  mightily  extolled,  and  particularly  his  flri(St  abiUnence 
from  flefli. 

Afaph,  the  difciple  of  Kentigern,  wrote  his  maker's  ]ife,Aiapii«     . 
by  whom  he  was  made  abbot  of  the  monaftery  founded  in 
Cambria :   he  lived  to  the  year  590,  and  left  his  name  to  the 
city  of  St.  Afaph. 

b  He  was  borie4  at  BodmSn*    e  And  tbcie  4ied  in  56ot    Harpf.  ca^.  %t^ 

L  3  Columba, 
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Columba.        Columba,    nobly  defcended    in    Ireland,    founded  there  ft 

monaftery,  called  Dearmach,  that  is,  the  Field  of  Oaks,  be- 

522.      caufe  fituated  in  a  foreft.     Some  time  after  he  came  into  Bfi- 

UflicrBrit.  jain^  to  preach  the  Gofpel  to  the  Highland: Pi^^s,  of  which 

c."i5.*  they  were  yet  ignorant.  God  was  pleafed  fo  to  blefs  his  la- 
bours, that  he  had  the  fatisfacEtion  to  fee  thofe  favages  con- 
verted to  the  Chriftian  reNgion,  with  their  king  Bridius,  who 
gave  him  the  little  ifland  of  Jona,  or  Hy,  called  fince  Colchil^ 
where  he  founded  another  monaftery  that  afterwards  became 

Six.  Anna],  very  famous  **.  Thcfc  two  monafteries  for  a  long  time  fup- 
lied  the  Scotch  churches,  both  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
with  biibops  and  priefts.  It  is  obfervable,  that  according  to  the 
inftitution  of  Colurnba,  the  abbot  of  Jona  retained,  a  jurif- 
didtion  not  only  over  feveral  monafteries  which  branched  forth 
from  that,   but  alfo  over  the  monks  that  went  from  thence  to 

Ub.iii.  e.4«  be  priefts  or  bifliops.  Bede's  reafon  for  this  is,  bccaufe  Co- 
lurnba the  founder  was  himfelf  but  a  prieft.  It  might  be 
•  added,  that  the  monks  who  had  vowed  obedience  to  the  abbot 
of  Jona,  when  they  came  to  be  bifliops,  did  not  think  the 
epifcopal  chara£ter  freed  them  from  their  vow.  This  inftance; 
fomewhat  perplexes  the  friends  of  the  ccclefxaftical  hierarchy, 
who  endeavour  to  get  over  it,  by  alledging  it  was  an  ill  cuftom 
*  crept  into  that  countrjs  againft  the  general  pradtic^  of  the 
church  throughout  Chriftendom  *. 

Gildas 

d  Jona,  Hu;  HIi,  or  Columb-c>Ile,  Maximas,  or  Maximin^  baniihed  tliQ 

one  of  the  Hebrides,     two  miles    in  Scots  out  of  Britain, 

length,  apd  one  in  breath.     Camden.  e  Bede  fays  (fpeaking  of  Jona,   or 

/                   '<  This  ifland  was  given  by  the  Ft^s  Hy)    «  This  ifland  is  always  wont  to 

''  to  the  Scotifh  monks,  becaufe  they  "  have  for  its  governor  the  abbot  or 

•*  had   received   Chriftiaoity    through  **  presbyter,  to  whofe  authority  all  the 

*'  their  preaching,  about  A.  D.   565.  '<  province,  and  even  the  bUhops  them- 

**  The  monafVery  here,  was  for  a  long  "  fclves,  after  an  unufual  order,  ought 

'*  time  the  chief  of  almofl  all  thofe  of  ''  to  be  fub}e£l,   according  to  the  ex- 

*'  the  northern  Sects,  and  all  thofe  of"  "  ample  of  their  firft   teacher,   who 

"  the  Pifts,  and  had  the  diredlion  of  "  was  never  a  bifliop,  but  a  monlc.'" 

*'  their  people.'  *  Bcde,  lib.iii.cap.  3, 4.  Bede,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4,  The  Saxon  Chro-' 

There  were  in  it  two  monafterics,  one  nicle  is  more  exprcis  and  fays,  <<  There 

cf  monks,  dedicated  to  St.  Cohimba,  "  muft  be  always    in  Hy   an  abbot, 

the  apoftle  of  the  Pi^ls  (from  whom  '<  and  not  a  blihop,   and  that  all  the 

this  ifland    was  called  Columb-cylle)  «  bifliops  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  fub- 

that  was  the  fee  of  fhe  bifliop  of  the  <*  jcdl  to  him.**     Hence  fome  have  in- 

Ifles;   and  the  other  of  nuns.  Camd.  p.  ferted,     that    bifliops   were  not   then 

3071.    Buchan.  lib.  i.     This  ifland  is  thought  fo  neceflary,   lince  the  abbot 

famous  for  the  burial  of   the  ancient  of  Hy,  without  being  ordained  bifliopf 

kings  r  f  Scotland,  foity-four  cf  whom  exercifcd  epifcopal  authority  over  thofe 

are  1  id    to   have    been    buried  there,  that    were    bifliops.      To  this   Uflicr 

Buchan  ihid.   This  account  feems  moie  anfwers,    '*That  this  authority  of  the 

»utl.e?ric  than  that  g.ven  by  He£\or  "  abbots  of  Hy,  their  ezercifing  juril* 

B'wtius.     According  to  him,   this  mo-  **  di^ion  over  the  bifliops'of  Scotland, 

Ajftery  was  foui.ded  A.  D.  379.  when  <'  wasa  fuperiorityof  me<ejurifdi6tion. 
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GiMas  of  Badon,  or  JBatb,  was  fcholar  to  Iltutus,  and  a  cudas. 
monk  of  Bangor  monaftery.  He  was  born  in  the  year  of  tbs 
battle  of  BadbiH  according  to  Ufher,  in  520,  but  according 
to  my  calculation,  built  upon  reafons  too  long  to  be  inferted^ 
in  511.  Gilda^  wrote  a  treatife,  entitled  De  excidio  Britan- 
nise.  Of  tbe  Deftrudion  of  Britain,  wherein  he  boldly  cenfures 
the  Britifli  princes  of  his  time,  that  is,  thofe  who^  after  the 
death  of  Arthur,  divided  the  country  into  feveral  petty  ilates; 
From  him  chiefly  it  is  that  we  know  what  pafTed  among  the 
Britons  about  the  time  he  wrote,  in  564.  There  is  another 
hiftory,  or  rather  romance,  under  the  name  of  Gildas,  who 
is  by  fome  called  Albanian,  and  fuppofed  to  be  different  from 
bim  I  am  fpeaking  of*  But  the  learned  Stillingfleet  aflerts,  On'g.  Brit* 
they  are  both  the  works  of  one  author,  and  that  there  was  no 
Other  Gildas  but  he  of  Badon. 

Columbanus,  an  Irifliman,   difciple  of  Congal,    abbot  of  Coiumba* 
Bangor  in  Ireland,  pafled  great  part  of  his  life  in  Britain  ^.  ""*• 
From  thence  going  into  Burgundy,  he  founded  the  abbey  of 
Luxeuil,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  abbot.     Twenty  years  af*-  Fcchet. 
ter,  Thierri,   king  of  AufiraAa  and  alfo  of  Burgundy,    ba-  Amiq. 
nifhed  him  his  dominions,  for  too  freely  cenfuring  his  con-  ^*"*' 
dud,  and  forced  him  to  fly  to  Agilulph  king  of  the  Lombards. 
At  length  he  founded,  near  Naples,  the  monaflery  of  Cobio, 
where  he  died  K 

Thcfe  were  the  moft  noted  ecclefiaftics  in  the  Britifli  church, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  retreat  of  the  Britons  in- 
to Cambria*  It  is  obvious  we  have  the  names  only  of  thofe 
that  flonrifbed  in  Cambria,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.  As  for  the 
other  parts  of  Britain,  we  know  nothing  of  what  pafled  with 
refpe£b  to  church-afFairs :  we  have  not  fo  much  as  the  names 
of  the  bifbops,  except  Theon  and  Thadiock,  archbifhops  of  uAer.  Brit. 
London  and  York,  who  were  forced  alfo  in  the  end  to  fly  ^"V 
into  Cambria.  It  is  very  likely  all  the  monuments  of  the 
Britiih  churches  were  deilroyed,  wherever  the  Saxons  became 
maflers,  and  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  preferve  any  but  thofe 
of  the  churches  of  Wales, *•  where  the  Saxons  could  never  pe- 
netrate. It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  the  church  was  in  a  very 
mournful  flate  whilfl  the  Saxons  were  exercifing  their  fury^ 
Thefe  merciiefs  idolaters,  as  well  out  of  duty  as  wantonne/s, 
not  only  trampled  upon  every  thing  relating  to  the  Chriftian 

**  and  not  of  order  j  and  cites  the  An«  f  He  came  into  Britain  in  the  year 

"  nalt  of  Ulfbrr  to  prove  that  a  blihop  580. 

''  always  refided  in  Hy.**      De  Brit*  g  To  thefe  may  be  added  Talia/Iin, 

Ecdef.  Ant.  cap.    16.     Lloyd  proves,  the  famous  Britiih  poet,  whofe  vcrfea 

that  Columba  was  ordained  by  Finean  are  preserved  to  this  day.    Tyr.  p.  144. 
hi  (hop  of  Meath,  cap.  5. 

h  4  religions 
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religion,  but  let  loofe  their  rage  againfi  the  Chriftians  them- 
feives.  Gildas  and  Bede  have  painted  their  inhuman  pro- 
ceedings in  fuch  colours,  as  (hows  their  barbarities  were  car** 
Gildas,  ried  to  the  higheft  degree  imaginable.  **  From  the  call  to 
i  s4*  c(  i\^Q  vveft  (fays  Gildas)  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  churches 
*^  burnt  and  deflroycd  to  their  very  foundations.  The  in- 
^  habitants  were  extirpated  by  the  fword,  and  buried  under 
'^  the  ruins  of  their  own  houfes.  The  altars  were  daily  pro- 
*^  fancd  by  the  blood  of  thofe  flain  thereon."  Bede,  who 
was  a  S^xon,  and  therefore  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  aggravate 
Bede,  lib.  i.  the  cruelties  of  his  countrymen,  exprefles  bimfelf  thus  :  *<  By 
«P-  iS«  t«  the  hands  of  the  Saxons  a  fire  was  lighted  up  in  Briuin, 
"  that  ferved  to  execute  the  juft  vengeance  of  God  upon  the 
**  wicked  Britons,  as  he  had  formerly  burnt  Jerufalem  by  the 
*•  Chaldeans.  The  ifland  was  fo  ravaged  bv  the  conquerors, 
^<  or  rather  by  the  hand  of  God  making  uie  of  them  as  in- 
<<  flruments,  that  there  feemed  to  be  a  continued  flame  from 
*<  Tea  to  fea,  which  burnt  up  the  cities,  and  covered  the  fur- 
*<  face  of  the  whole  ifle.  Public  and  private  buildings  fell  in 
"  one  common  ruin.  The  priefts  were  murdered  on  the  al- 
*<  tars}  the  biibop  with  his  flock  periihed  by  fire  and  fword, 
*<  without  any  diiiin6)ion,  no  one  daring  to  give  their  fcat- 
^<  tercd  bodies  an  honourable  burial.'' 

To  thefe  mournful  defcriptions  may  be  added,  that  the  Bri- 
tons, who  efcaped  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  not  finding 
wherewithal  to  fubfift  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  were 
forced  at  length  to  furrender  to  the  conquerors,  deeming 
themfclves  happy  in  being  able  to  purchafe  their  li«i^  with 
the  lofs  of  their  liberty.  Some  fled  into  foreign  parts,  and 
thofe  whom  the  love  of  their  native  country  kept  at  home, 
and  the  dread  of  flavcry  prevented  from  fubmitting  to  the 
Saxons,  dragged  on  a  wretched  life,  in  miferable  want  and 
perpetual  fear.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  accounts  of 
the  Britifli  church  are  fo  imperfe£t,  fince  the  Saxons  ufed  their 
utmofl  endeavours  to  deftroy  all  the  monuments  that  might 
have  been  preferved. 
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Ccfueming  the  moft  remarkable  events  during  the 
Heptakchy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  its  diffotu* 
tionj  and  the  union  of  the  f even  kingdoms.  Containing 
the  f^e  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  years. 


THE  revolution  caufed  by  the  conqueft  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxons,  introduced  a  new  face  of  things  in  Great 
Britain.  The  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Britons  was  now  poflefled  by  flrangers.  The  very 
names  of  the  towns  and  provinces  were  changed,  and  the 
country  divided  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  it  was 
by  the  Romans.  It  will  therefore  be  requifite,  before  we  pro^ 
cced  to  the  affairs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (which  are  to  be  the 
fubje£l  of  this  third  book),  briefly  to  (how  the  ftate  of  Great 
Britain  after  this  revolution. 

Great  Britain,  divided  into  feveral  kingdoms,  was  (bared  The  Aate  el 
among  four  different  nations,  namely,  the  Britons  or  Welch,  OmtBri- 
the  Scots,  the  Pi<3:s,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.     Under  the  Bri-***^ 
tons  were  comprized  all  thofe  foreigners,  Romans  or  others^ 
iettled  in  the  ifland  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who, 

being 
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bring  incorporated  with  the  natives,  became  one  people  with 
them.  *f  he  dcfccndents  of  thefe  foreigners  were  undoubtedly 
very  numerous,  it  being  the  conftant  policy  of  the  Romans  to 
diminifh,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  natives  of  a  con- 
quered country,  and  to  fei)<l  .diitber  large  colonies  either  of 
veterans,  or  of  people  taken  from  their  other  conquefts.  As 
Britain  had  been  in  their  pofleffion  four  hundred  years,  very 
probtbly  they>ad  not  xMgleded,  with  regard  to  that  illand,  a 
cuftom  they  praflifed  cvery-where  elfe.  Before  they  left  Bri- 
tain, 'their  colonies  were  diflinfb  from  the  natives*  But  the 
war,  carried  by  the  Pi&s  and  Scots  into  the  Roman  province, 
after  Honoriiis  had  renounced  his  right,  and  that  of  the  Bri- 
tons and  Romans  fettled  in  the  ifland,  with  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
fo  confounded  them,  that  we  don't  find  from  thenceforward  in 
any  hiftory  the  leaft  figns  of  diftindion  between  the  Roman 
colonies  and  Brittfli  natives.  The  Britons  therefore,  now  re- 
tired bfeyond"  the  Severn,  -are  to  be  confidered  as  a  people  com* 
pofed  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Ro- 
man colonies.  The  Vandals  fettled  about  Cambridge  were 
alfo  reckoned  as  Britons,  and  involved  in  the  fame  ruin  with 
them.  After  the  e(labli(bment  of  the  feven  kingdoms  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  Britons  had  nothing  left  but  Cambria,  and 
the  weftern  part  of  Danmonium.  Cambria  (the  name  formerly 
cf  all  Britain)  was  changed  by  the  Saxofia  iato  Wales.  Aia 
for  Danmonium,  it  was,  in  all  appearaflflMjjfHl  Roman  name. 
The  Britons  called  that  country  Kernaw,  mnn  Kern,  that  is» 
in  their  language.  Horns,  becaufe  of  the  many  promontories 
that  {hoot  out  into  the  fea  like  horns»  Hence  doybtleis.  tho 
Saxons  gave  it  the  name  of  Cornwall,  that  is  to  fay,  the  coun- 
try of  Kernaw,  inhabited  by  Gauls  or  Britons.  They  feemed 
to  ftudy  to  leave  neither  to  the  inhabitants  nor  Countries  any 
fign  of  the  Roman  names,  fince  they  even  ftiled  Wel(h  a 
people  the  Romans  had  called  Britons  above  four  hundred 
years.  The  natives  kept  their  ground  a  good  while  in  that 
corner  of  the  iffaiid,  as  well  as  in  Wales,  till  at  length  they 
were  entirely  fubdued,  as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter. 

The  north  part  of  Great  Britain  was  in  pofleffion  of  the 
Pi<fts  and  Scots,  feparated  from  the  Englifli  by  the  Eflc  and 
Tweed,  and' the  mountains  -between  thefe  two  rivers.  The 
Pifts  were  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Scots  on  the  weft  fide.  The 
Grampian  mountains  fcfved  them  for  a  common  boundary, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nid  to  the  lake  of  Lomond.  Aber- 
nethy,  now  a  fmail  town  in  the  county.  «f  Strathern,  was  the 
capital  of  the  Pifts,  from  whence  the  brfliop's  feat  was  removed 
to  St. 'Andrews.    Edinburgh  belonged  alfo  to  the  Pids,  and 

what- 
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whatever  die  Englifli  poilefled  beyond  Sevenis'9  wall  was  taken 
from  the  fame  nation.  The  territories  of  the  Scots  extended 
towards  the  north  and  weft,  as  far  as  the  fea  that  tx>und8  the 
ifland  on  thefe  two  fides. 

'The  Saxons,  Angles,  a^d  Jutes,  who  are  all  to  be  confix 
dered  as  one  people,  and  conoprehended  under  the  name  of 
EngliOi,  had  conquered  all  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland* 
from  the  channel  to  the  wall  of  Severus,  and  a  little  beyond* 
towards  the  eaft.  This  part  of  Great  Britain,  pof&fled  by 
thefe  three  nations,  was  divided  into  feven  kingdoms,  where- 
of the  Saxons  and  Jutes  had  four,  namely,  Kent,  £flex,'Suf> 
fex,  and  Weflex ;  the  Angles  alone  had  two,  Mercia,  and 
£aft-Anglia  ;  but  in  Northumberland  they  were  mixed  with 
the  defcendants  of  the  Saxons  that  firft  took  pofleffion  of  the 
country  bfcyond  the  Humber,  under  Ofia  and  Ebufa. 

The  hiftory  of  thefe  feven  kingdoms  is  what  I  am  now  to 
give  a  general  knowledge  of.  I  fay  general,  becaufe  it  is  im- 
podible  to  be  very  particular,  by  reafon  of  the  barrennefs  of  the 
authors  that  have  writ  on  this  fubje£t.  As  the  greateft  part 
intended  only  to  write  bare  annals,  they  have  omitted  what 
might  contribute  moft  to  the  compofing  a  regular  and  con- 
neSed  hiftory  of  each  kingdom,  or  of  all  together.  Some* 
particularly  intent  upon  the  hiftory  of  one  of  the  feven  king- 
doms, fcarce  make  any  mention  of  what  pafled  in  the  reft. 
Hence  it  is,  that  hardly  any  thing  is  knowa  of  the  affairs  of 
fome  of  thefe  kingdoms,  the  hiftories  whereof  have  beea 
negleSed,  or,  it  may  be,  loft  by  fome  accident. 

Another  and  greater  difficulty  occurs,  in  the  choice  of  a 
method.  If  the  hiftory  of  the  feven  kingdoms  be  given  at 
'  once,  by  placing  the  events,  that  happened  in  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  time,  the  thread  of  the  narration  muft  be 
continually  broken,  and  confufion  introduced,  which  will  be 
farther  increafed  by  the  difficulty  of  remembring  names  now 
grown  barbarous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hiftory'of  each 
kingdom  be  given  apart  by  rtfelf,  it  will  hardly  be  poffible  to 
avoid  a  tedious  repetition  of  fafls  common  to  two,  and  (bme- 
timcs  three  of  the  kingdoms,  by  reafon  of  their  wars  with  one 
another.  BcfiJes,  in  this  method,  the  reader  will  lofe  the 
benefit  of  feeing  a  perpetual  fynchronifm  of  the  affairs  of  the 
feven  kingdoms,  which  is  no  little  help  to  the  giving  a  diftinft 
idea  of  the  ftate  of  England,  during  the  heptarchy. 

After  weighing  the  convenrcncics  with  the  inconveniencies 
of  thefe  two  methods,  I  am  refolved  in  fome  meafure  to  fot*  J 
low  both.    To  that  end,  I  fiiall  firft  make  fome  remarks  on 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  general.    In  the  next  place,  I  Ihall  give 
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a  brief  fummary  of  the  hiftory  of  each  ofthtkvcm  kingdoms 
in  parricular.  Laftly,  I  fhall  reprefent,  in  fynchronical  tables, 
the  principal  events  which  happened  in  each  kingdom,  that 
the  hiftory  of  all  the  kingdoms  together  may  be  feen  at  one 
view.  I  hope  by  this  means  to  give  a  compleat  idea,  if  not 
of  all  the  afiairs  of  the  heptarchy,  at  leaft  of  what  is  moft 
piaterial. 


Of  the  Heptarchy  in  general. 

BY  the  Heptarchv  is  meant  the  government  of  the  fevea 
kingdoms  of  tnc  Anglo-Saxons,  confidered  as  making 
but  one  bodv  and  one  ftate.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  as  I  faid 
before,  eftablifhed  in  England,  a  form  of  government  not  un- 
like what  they  had  lived  under  in  Germany;  that  is,  confi- 
derine  themfelves  as  brethren  and  countrymen,  and  being 
equally  concerned  to  fupport  themfelves  in  their  conquefts, 
they  conceived  it  neceflary  to  affift  one  another,  and  a£l  in 
common  foi*  the  good  of  all.  To  that  end  they  judge  it  pro- 
per to  appoint  a  general  in  chief,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  a  monarch, 
invefted  with  certain  prerogatives  ;  the  nature  and  number  of 
which  we  are  not  fully  informed  of.  Upon  the  death  of  this 
general  or  monarch,  another  was  chofen  by  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  feven  kingdoms.  But  there  were  fometimes 
pretty  long  interregnums,  caufed  by  the  wars  or  divisions  be- 
tween the  ibvereignsy  who  could  not  meet  or  agree  upon  a 
choice. 

Befides  this  ""monarch,  they  had  alfo,  as  the  center  of  the 
heptarchical  government,  an  aflembly-eeneraly  confifting  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  feven  kingmms,  or  their  depu- 
ties. This  is  what  was  called  the  Wittenagemoc,  or  general 
parliament,  where  the  concerns  of  the  whole^nation  only  were 
confidered.  But  each  kin^om  had  a  particular  parliament, 
much  after  the  manner  pra£lifed  in  the  United  Provmces  of  the 
Low  Countries.  Each  kingdom  was  <bvereign^  and  yet  they 
confulted  in  common,  upon  the  affairs  that  concerned  the 
heptarchy ;  and  the  ads  and  refolutions  of  the  ailembly-general 
were  to  be  pundualiy  obferved,  fince  every  king  and  kingdom 
had  ailenced  thereto.  Such  was  the  form  of  the  heptarchical 
government,  on  which  I  (hall  no 'farther  inltftj  defigning  to 
fpeak  more  fully  of  it  in  another  place. 

But 
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Bot  as  time  and  circumftances  often  caufe  alterations  in  the 
beft  conftitutions,  it  happened  that  the  ambition  or  reflleflhefe 
of  their  kings  did  not  fumr  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  remain  long 
in  that  u|iton  the  form  of  their  government  fuppofed.  The 
moft  powerful  often  took  advantage  of  the  wndcnefs  of  the 
reft  to  aggrandize  themfetves  at  their  coft.  Hence  their  fre- 
quent wars  with  one  another,  which  ended  in  the  deftnidion 
of  fome  of  the  feven  kingdoms  that  were  annexed  to  others* 
and  at  laft  in  the  union  of  all  under  the  government  of  a  fingle 
prince.  Herein  chiefly  confifts  what  is  tranfmitted  to  us  of 
the  hiflor^  of  the  feven  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  I 
mean  their  continual  wars  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
Che  heptarchy. 

Another  caufe  of  their  wars  was  'the  ambition  of  their 
monarchs,  who,  not  content  with  the  prerogatives  annexed  to 
their  dignity,  were  for  ftretcbing  their  rights.     Had  the  hifto-  ^ 

rians  that  writ  of  the  heptarchy  been  pleafed  to  have  given  us 
an  exad  account  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarch,  we 
ihould  have  been  able  to  judge,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  caufes 
of  the  wars,  6}  frequently  occafioned  by  the  difputes  on  that 
head.  But  as  they  have  only  marked  the  time  and  ^ifxefi  of 
thefe  wars,  without  letting  us  know  the  reafons  and  motives 
of  them,  the  hiftory  is  rendered  very  imperfect,  and  incapable 
of  being  fo  coherent  as  one  would  wi(h,  fmce  the  annals  give 
its  only  a  bare  relation  of  fads,  without  any  manner  of  con« 
nexfon.  All  we  can  gather  from  them  is,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kines  were  naturally  very  refilefs,  and  enemies  to  peace. 
But  this  chara^r  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  fince  in  the  follow- 
ing ages  there  has  been  no  greater  union  among  the  princes  of 
Europe. 

Befides  thefe  wars,  to  which  the  hiftorians  and  annalifts 
have  chiefly  confined  themfdves,  there  were,  no  doubt,  many 
more  agreeable  and  aflnsding  events,  that  would  have  embel- 
li(hed  and  enlivened  their  hiftories.  But  unhappily  thefe 
writers  being  all  monks,  had  not  judgment  enough  to  make 
choice  of  fucb  matters  asfwould  have  rendered  their  works  en- 
tertaining. The  afiaird  of  religion,  and  efpccially  the  found- 
ing of  the  monafteries,  and  the  privileges  of  the  monks  and 
clergy^  were  the  only  things  they  enlarged  upon.  As  their 
ible  view  was  to  (how  the  origin  of  thefe  foundations,  and 
the  endowments  of  monafteries,  in  doing  this,  they  could  not 
^help  informing  pofterity  that  there  vi'cre  in  England  feven 
aWermt  kingdoms,  whofe  kings  founded  fuch  and  fuch  mo- 
nafteries, and  granted  them  fuch  revenues  and  immunities. 
By  tlvs  they  were  induced  to  write  a  kind  of  hiftory  of  the 

heptarchy, 
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iKpUrcby,  otherwife  the  ground  of  tbeir  rights  would  not 
have  appeared.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  their  defign  re« 
quired  i^othing  more,  they  were  fatisficd  with  relating  the 
■fvccefSoQ  of  tlie  kiogs  in  tbe.feveral  kingdoms,  with  fome  of 
their  principal  a<SHons.  This  is  properly  all  the  ailiflance  we 
have  for  the  hiftory  of  the  heptarchy,  the  chief  fubjeS  wherepf 
confifts  of  religious  afFairs.  Of  which,  therefore,  it  will  be 
necellary  to  fay  a  few  words. 

When  the  Saxons  arrived  in  England,  they  wcire  all  pagans 
and  idolaters.  It  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  their 
arrival,  before  they  were  inftru6led  in  the  cliriftian  religion. 
Their  conveHion  began  in  597,  with  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
by  Auftin,  a  Benedifiine  monk,  fent  by  pope  Gregory  I.  ai}d 
ended  in  653  with  the  kingdom  of  Mencia,  by  the  miniftry  of 
certain  miffionaries. from  Northumberland.  During  thefe  56 
years  fpent  in  propagating  the  gofpel,  revolutioas  happened  in 
fome  of  the  feven  kingdoms,  whereby  chtiflianity  was  [o 
rooted  out,  that  it  was  again  to  be  planted,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  heard  of.  This  was  the  cafe  of  the  kingdom  of  Eflex^ 
Kordrikiberland,  and  Eaft-AngUa.  So  from  the  beginning 
of  ||^K.coaverfioDS  to  the  end,  there  was  in  England  a  miic- 
turelPchriftians  and  idolaters ;  fome  of  the  kingdoms  being 
converted,  wbilft  others  remained  in  paganifm ;  neither  were 
all  of  the  fame  kingdom  converted  at  once. 

Auftin  preached  to  the  Saxons  of  Kent,  Mellitus  to  the 
Eaft-Saxons,  Paulinus  to  the  Northumbrians,  Birinus  to  the 
Weft-Saxons,  Wilfrid  to  the  South-Saxons,  Felix  to  the 
Eaft-Saxons,  and  the  nordiern  monks  to  the  Mercians.  But 
all  thefe  picached  not  with  the  (ame  fuccefs,  becaufe  the  con«- 
jundures  were  not  every  where  alike  favourable.  However, 
.  in  the  fpace  of  about  6o'yQirs  after  thecooiing  of  Auftin^  all 
England  was  converted.  Qut  no  more  of  this  at  prefent,  aS  I 
intend  to  fpesk  more  largely  of  the  church  of  each  kingdom. 

I  have  another,  and  no  inconfiderable  remark  to  make,  and 
that  is,  the  monks,  ia  converting  the  Anglo^xions,  took 
care  to  infpire  them  with  reverence  for  monafleries  and  the 
monafiick  life.  They  wrought  fo  upon  the  minds  of  the 
kings  and  great  men,  that  it  is  aftoniihbg  what  Aumber  of 
monafteries,  from  the  converiion  of  the  ^gliih  to  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  heptarchy,  that  is,  in  200  years,  were  founded 
in  England,  and  what  Immenfe  riches  the  monks'had  aoquived 
in  that  time.  Religion  feemed  td  confift  in  enriching  Che 
monks,  and  the  higheft  perfedion  in  embracing  a  monaflkk 
life.  For  this  caufe  kings  and  queens,  princes  and  princeiles^ 
ibipt  thcmfeives  of  ail  their  worldly  graodntr)  to  fa&  the 

itfidue 
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refidae  of  their  days  in  a  monaftery  s  fome  Co  expatiate  their 
enormous  crimes,  others«^as  believing  it  the  readied  way  to 
heaven.  The  moqks  did  not  negled:  to  cherjfli  the  fervour 
of  this  fort  of  devotion,  extolling  to  the  fkics  thofe  that  re-^  ' 
folved  to  offer  fuch  facrifices  to  God,  and  fainting  all  that 
died  in  thefe  pious  dr^fitions.  Hence  the  great  number  of 
faints  of  lx)th  fexes,  recorded  in  the  Eccleiiaflical  Hiftory  of 
England,  among  whom  are  feveral  kings,  as  being  of  all  the 
others  the  beft  aole  to  purchafe  a  Saintfhip  this  way. 

After  thefe  general  remarks,  1  proceed  now  to  the  par- 
ticular hiftory  of  each  of  the  feven  kingdoms,  of  which  I 
iball  relate-  only  what  is  material,  to  avoid  as  much  as  pof« 
•  fible,    the  drynefs  which  ufually  attends  fuch  kind  of  fum- 
.maries.    ' 
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TH  E  kingdom  of  Northtimbi^rland  was  fituated  on  the  Nortfc«m« 
north  of  the  Humbet>,  as  its  name  imports.  It  was  ^^Sk  ^^ 
bounded  on  the  fouth,  and  partjbd  from  Mercia  by  that  river,  •  * ' 
on  the  weft  by  the  Iriih  fea,  pn.  the  north  by  the  country  of 
the  Pi^  and  Scots,  and  bit  the  eaft  by  thc.German  ocean. 
It  contained  the  prefent  comities  of  Lancalhire,  Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland,  Northumberland,  York  and  Durham.  The 
principal  cities  were  York,  Durtelm,  (fince  called  Durham) 
Carltfle,  (named  by  the  Romans,  Luguballia)  Hexham  or 
Hagulftadt,  Lancafter,  and  fome  others  of  lefe  note.  This 
country  was  divided  into  two  pans,  Dei'ra  ai)d  Bernicia,  each, 
for  fome  time,  a  diftind  kingdom  of  itfelf.'  Bernicia  was 
'  partly  fituated  on  the  north  of  Severus's  wall,  and  ended  in 
a  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed.  Deira  contained  the 
fouthern  part  of  Northumberland,  as  far  as  theHumber.  The 
greateft  length  of  the  whole  kingdom,  inckding  both  pacts, 
was  160  milcsj  and  its  greajeft  breadth  aoc.^ 

IDA. 
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I  D  A- 

547*         IdBy  the  firft  king,  began  his  reign  in  547,  and  died  in 

Six,  Ana*    ^^^^     After  his  death  Northumberlanid  was  divided  into  jtwo 

kingdoms,   namely  Bernicia  and  De'ira*    Adda,  fon  of  Ida, 

'  was  king  of  Bernicia,    and  Alia  of  Dei'ra,   but  the  occafum 

of  this  divifion  is  unknown* 

In  Bernicia.  In  Deira. 

559.  ADDA.  559.  ALLA. 

566.  G LAPPA.  died  in  588. 

572.  FRIDULPH* 
579,  THEODORIC 


IS: 


6.  ATHELRIC. 

Of  all  tbefe  kings  there  is  nothing  known  but  the  time  of 
their  death. 

Athelric  being  very  old.  when  he  came  to  tlHMrrown,  his 
Ion  Adelfrid  governed  the  kingdom  in  his  nam^Pwlthbut  the 
title  of  king }  and  having  efpoufed  Acca,  daughter  of  Alia 
king  of  Deira,  who  died  in  588,  got  poflefiion  of  that  king- 
dom^  though  Alia  left  a  Ton  of  three  years  old^  named  Kdwin, 

ADELFRID. 

590.         Adelfrid  *,  fucceeding  his  father  in  590,  became  very  pow« 
Ann.  Sax.   erful  and  formidable  to  his  neighbours,  particularly  to  the 
,  Welfh,  as  well  as  to  the  Scots  and  PiSs.    But  of  his  wars, 

Bedc  ijb'ii  ^^'ft^"**^'  *^*ve  related  only  this  remarkable  particular.  Adcl- 
cap.  2.  '  '  A:id  preparing  to  lay  fie^  to  Chefter,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Welfh,  thefe  laft  were  bent  to  give  him  battle,  and  to 
procure  the  blefling  of  God  on  their  arms,  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  monks  from  the  monaftery  of  Bangor,  were  ordered 
to  pray  near  the  field  of  battle,  during  the  fight.  The  monks 
making  too  much  ha^le  to  the  place  appointed,  were  met  by 
Adelfrid,  who  being  told  the  reafon  of  their  leaving  their 
monaflery,  put  them  all  to  the  fword.  This  maflacre  was 
followed  with  a  fignal  vidory  over  theV^elfh;  after  which 
Adelfrid  entered  Wales,  and  entirely  demolifhed  the  mona- 
ftery of  Bangor,  where  were  flOl  above  a  thoufand  monks, 
ilnce  Bede  alTures  us,  they  were  divided  into  feven  clafTes^  the 

a  Add,  Athel,  Ethd,  fignify  Fa-  frid  (i.e.)  Famous  for  Peace  1  Aihclnc, 
iwwn  or  Noble  i  Fred,  Frid,  Frcth,  Nobly  Snong  5  Ric  fignifying,  Strong 
Frithf£gmf)r  Peaces  Ad«Undor£cbcl<i    or  Powerful, 

Icaft 
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l^tftft  t>f  which  confided  6f  above  three  hundred.    Tviro  of  Miamfr* 
the  gates  of  this  immenfe  edifice  were  above  a  mile  afunder. 
As  thb  was  a  very  antient  and  famous  monaftery,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  monbt  driven  out  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons  had 
taken  refuge  there*.  ' 

WhilftAdeHrid  was  aggrandizing  himfelf  by  hk  conqueiRSy  Bede»  Jib.  li 
"«nd  growing  formidable  to  aH  his  neighbours,  Edwin,  Ion  of ^'  *•• 
AUa,  king  of  Deira,  wandered  from  place  to  place^  deditute 
of  the  neecffiny  afliftance  to  recover  his  father's  dominions* 
Kay,  it  was  even  difficult  for  hhn  to  find  where  to  remain  iA 
lafety.  Adelfiid  his  enemy,  wfts  fe  powerful  and  fo  dreadeiiU 
that  not  one  of  the  Eng]i(h  princes  cared  to  hazard  hrs  do* 
minions  in^  defence  of  a  diftrefled  orphaii.  At  length  Redo* 
wald,  king  of  the  Eaft^  Angles,  pitying  his -condition,  afford* 
cd  him  a  retreat  at  his  court.  He  was  then  about  thirty 
years  old,  of  a  noble  prefence,  and  withal  pcflefled  of  fuch 
good  qualities,  as  gained  him  the  love  and  efieem  of  Redo* 
wald  and  his  tjueen.  Scarce  had  he  begun  to  enjoy  the  fweets 
^  his  retreat,  when  he  faw  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  d^• 
ftruAion  by  Adelfrid's  enmity,  and  Redowald^  timorous  con» 
4ud.  Adelfrid  fearing  the  king  of  Ead-Anglia  was  forming 
ibme  project  for  the  reftoration  of  Edwin  to  the  throne  of 
Deira,  fent  ambafladors  to  him,  to  defire  hhn  to  deliver  up 
Edwin,  or  put  him  t6  death ;  and  in  cafe  of  refuftil,  to  pro* 
<lami  war  againft  him.  Redowald,  furprized  at  this  demand, 
was  fome  thne  before  he  could  reiblve  what  to  do.  As  bra 
forces  were  not  equal  to  the  kmg  of  Northumberland's,  he 
dreaded  the  expofing  hts  dominions  to  the  ravages  of  that  in« 
cenfed  prince,  (houM  he  afford  him  «  pretence  for  a  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  honour,  honefty,  the  laws  of  hofpitaKtyt 
Edwin'^s  innocence  pleaded  againft  his  being  delivered  to  an 
^emy  that  demanded  him  only  to  take  away  hb  life.  Re- 
dowald confidered  likewife  what  a  difparagenrent  it  would  be 
to  fUbmit  to  the  orders  of  one  that  had  no  right  to  command 
him.  Thefe  various  refle^ons  made  him  extremely  uneafy, 
and  caufed  him  to  incline  fometimes  to  the  fide  of  generofitj^ 
and  ibmetimes  to  that  of  political  intereft. 

Whilft  Redowald  was  thus  in  fiffpcnce,  Edwin  informed  bjf 
the  queen  of  the  king's  irrefelution,  yras  in  great  perplexity. 

h  TioM  mooafterpvar  ia  FQntiMi'e,  *f  memm  fulfle,  indtcio  (uat  in  widno 

Aear  the  itverDee.  ■  Camdni,  p»J^^'  "  ccenobio  tot  (emiruti  Pariete*  Eocle^ 

Tyrv;  p.  164.    One  may  jadge  of  the  '*  fianiin,    tot    anfn^us    porticttiUD, 

nvgnificence   of   thit  motaAety,   by  "  tanu  turba  ni4tniai»  ^uaatttm  viH 

Jiffalimbiiry^tdefcrtptionofitt  **  Quo.  ^'  alibi  cernas.** 
•*  rtnn  iocredihiUm  m»ftra  iBtate  au*  ^ 

Vipi..  I,  M  For 
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For  twenty^feven  years  be  had  wandered  tbroi|gb  divers  kiog^ 
doms,  without  meeting  with  other  fan&uary  than  what  the 

.  king  of  £aft-Anglia  had  generoufly  granted  him*  but  which 
now,  by  reafon  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Nofthumberlandy 
was  like  to  prove  fatal  to  him.  He  faw  his  ruin  unavoidable, 
if  RedowaM  delivered  him  to  his  enemy ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  that  prince's  irrefolution  made  him  hope  for.fome  ad- 
vantageous change  in  his  fortune*  He  con&iered,  if  Redo- 
wald  refolved  to  protect  him,  the  war  that  would  infaUibl|r 
attend  his  refufal.  Blight  prove  a  means  to  raife  him  to  ho 
father's  throne.  BeTides,  he  was  not  fure  of  avoiding  by 
iiight  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  or  of  finding  another 
letreat.  He  determined  therefore  to  wait  the  event,  and  truft 
to  the  generofity  of  Redowald,  who  as  yet  feemed  unrefolved* 
Redowald  was  naturally  generous  i  but  the  fear  of  engaging 
in  fo  dangerous  a  war,  made  him  at  laft  refolve  to  facri* 
iice  Edwin  to  the  intereft  of  the  ftate.  Edwin  informed 
of  this  by  the  queen,  gave  bimfelf  pver  for  loft ;  and  t^e 
jnore,  becaufe  the  very  moment  Redowald  refolved  to  make 
this  facrifice  to  the  king  of  Northumberland,  he  took  aU  polSble 
care  to  prevent  the  viSim's  efcape. 

Hitherto  nothing  but  what  is  natural  has  been  related  of 
Edwin.  But  in  the  days  of  Bede,  who  hath  given  us  ^  large 
account  of  this  prince's  adventures,  miracles  were  to  much  in 
vogue,  that  there  was  fcarce  any  remarkable  event,  in  h\&ory^ 
but  what  was  feafoned  with  ibme  prodisy  or  apparition.  Ac- 
cordingly, that  writer,  who  feems  a  Tittle  too  credulous  in 
this  point,  would  not  negle£l  to  embelli(h  his  ecclefiaflkal 
hiftory  with  a  miraculous  event  told  him,  as  he  fays,  by 
fome  old  men  of  his  time.  Befides,  being  bimfelf  a  S^on» 
and  born  in  Northumberland,  a  miracle  wrought  |n  &vour  of 
the  firft  Chridian  king  of  that  kingdom,  could  not  but  tc^ 
dound  to  the  honour  of  his  country.  He  has  related  many 
more,  which  he  was  not  fo  mucn  concerned  in,  and  are 
no  better  fupported  than  this  on  the  prefent  occafion.  I 
would  willingly  have  pailed  it  over  in  filepce,  as  I  have  many 
others  that  occur  in  his  hiftory,  if  I  had  not  obierved  the  later 

«  hiftorians  have  afFeded  to  copy  it ;  fo  leaving  the  reader  to 
believe  as  he  pleafesy..  I  fliall  contimie  the  hiftory  of  Edwii^ 
as  related  by  Bede. 

PJdwin,  after  his  melancholy  news  from  the  queen,  went 
af)d  walked  in  the  palace-garden  durmg  the  night,  to  confider 
of  his  aiFairs.  Whilft,  he  was  deeply  buried. in  thought,  he 
^aw  a  man,  in  a  very  ftrange  drefs,  coming  towards  him,  who 
aflced  *im,   "  What  kept  him  thus  awake,  when  all  the 

*•  world 
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«*  world  was  afleepf^  The  prince  anfwered,  «*  He  was  fur- 
«<  prised  to  fee  a  ftranger  fo  inquificive  about  the  afiairs  of 
*^  one  that  was  unknown  to  him/'  *^  Think  not,  replied  the 
**  ftranger,  that  I  am  ignorant  of  what  employs  your  thoughts : 
*'  I  know  all  that  has  befallen  you  to  this  hour,  and  am  come 
*^  to  bring  you  confolation  in  your  misfortunes.  What  now 
^<  will  you  give  to  him  that  (hall  afTure  you  of,  one  day, 
*^  mounting  the  throne,' and  becoming  the  moft  powerful  and 
^<  glorious  king  that  has  hitherto  reigned  in  England  f "  ^  If 
^^  .ever  that  happens,  anfwered  Edwin,  I  will  liberally  reward 
'^  all  that  ihall  have  done  me  any  fervite,  as  well  as  the 
^*  perlbn  that  foretells  my  good  fortune."  ^  He  who  ia 
*^  able  and  willing  to  raife  you  to  this  height  of  grandeurt 
^*  continued  the  ftranger,  requires  nothing  of  you  but  to  em- 
**  brace  his  doArine  and  obey  his  precepts;"  "  I  ftiould  be 
*<  a  wretch  indeed,  replied  Edwin,  fliould  I  refufe  to  be  ruled 
^<  by  fo  true  a  friend."  Then  the  ftranger  layin?  his  hand 
on  the  prince's  head)  told  him,  *^  Remem^r  what!  am  now 
^  doing,  and  when  the  like  (hall  happen  to  you,  think  then 
••  of  performing  your  promife  without  delay.'*  Upon  thefe 
words,  the  ftranger  difappeared  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
to  convince  Edwin  there  was  fomething  fupernatural  in  this 
adventure. 

Edwin's  furprife  was  farther  increafed  by  the  coming  of  a  Huntingd. 
neflenget  from  the  queen,  to  let  him  know  Redowald  had  ^y*  t* 
altered  his  mind.  She  had  fo  flrongly  reprefented  to  him  the 
horror  of  the  adion  he  was  about  to  committ,  that  he  re- 
vived to  hazard  all,  rather  than  be  inftrumental  in  deftroying 
the  innocent.  Redowald  having  taken  this  generous  refo- 
Jution,  fent  ba^k  the  ambafladors,  declaring  he  could  not  think 
of  deliverii^  up  Edwin,  much  lefs  of  putting  an  innocent 
prince  to  death,  that  had  fled  for  refuge  to  his  palace.  He 
did  not  queftion  but  this  refufal  would  kindle  a  bloody  war« 
Adelfrid  was  fierce  and  powerful,  and  as  he  could  not  but 
be  provoked,  the  king  of  Eaft-An^Iia  rightly  Judged  he  would 
do  his  utmoft  to  be  revenged.  But  as  ufually  the  party  that 
thinks  himfelf  injured,  is  apt  to  imagine  the  injurer  ftandt 
only  upon  the  defenfive,  Redowald  believed  Adelfrid,  not 
expe£ting  to  be  attacked,  might  be  cafil^  furprized  beforp  he 
<;ould  draw  his  forces  together.  For  this  reafon,  he  refolvei 
to  prevent  him,  and  carry  the  war  into  Northumberland. 

This  refolution  being  uken,  an  army  was  levied  with  att 
expedition,  and  divided  into  three  bodies,  that  were  to  mvLTCJtk 
at  fome  diftaiice  from  each  other.  The  command  of  the  firft 
was  given  to  Reyner  his  eldeft  fon,  with  orders  to  march  be* 

M  a  for9^ 
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fore  and  fecure  a  certain  pafs.  He  followed  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  fecond,  leaving  Edwin  in  the  rear  with  the 
third.  Reyner,  defirous  to  fignalize  himfelf  bv  fome  brave 
aclion,  before  the  arrival  of  uie  other  two  bodies,  advanced 
with  more  fpeed  than  his  orders  required.  He  hoped  to  fur- 
•pri»c  the  king  of  Northumberland,  who  did  not  expe<5t  to  be 
attacked.  And  indeed,  Adelfrid  had  not  yet  aifembled  all 
his  forces ;  but  finding  Reyner  too  far  advanced  to  be  fup- 
ported,  took  advantage  of  his  rafhnefs,  and  attacked  him  be- 
fore it  was  in  the  power  of  Redowald  to  join  him.  As 
Reyner's  condufl:  was  entirely  owing  to  his  excefs  of  am- 
bition and  courage,  he  fuftained  the  efforts  of  Adelfrid  with 
great  bravery ;  but  having  too  much  expofed  himfelf  to 
danger,  was  flain,  and  his  army  put  to  flight. 

Redowald,  extremely  concerned  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon, 
thought  of  nothing  but  revenge.  Having  joined  Edwin,  he 
marched  with  all  expcditipn  to  attack  the  enemy,  who,  be- 
ing now  too  far  advanced,  had  not  time  to  retreat.  Nay, 
he  could  not  think  of  retiring,  after  his  proud  threats,  had  it 
been  in  his  power ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  retreating,  he 
.fiercely  marchefl  towards  the  Eaft-Angles.     The  two  armies 

c:  Molmft-  foon  coming  to  an  engagement  %   Adelfrid  performed  won- 
ders to  preferve  his  reputation ;    but   finding   he  was  over-* 
powered  by  numbers,  chofe  rather  to  die  than  out-live  the 
617.     {hame  of  his  defeat.     With  this  refolution  he  threw  himfelf 

Sii.  Aon.    among  the  thickeft  of  his  enemies,  and  fell  in  the  mtdft  of 
their  ranks,  covered  with  wounds.    The  Northtimbrians  im- 
.   mediately  threw  down  their  arms,  and  betaking  themfelves  to 
flight,  left  their  enemies  matters  of  the  field. 

After  this  great  vidory,  to  which  Edwin  had  not  a  little 
contributed,  Redowald  marched  into  Northumberland  with- 
out oppofition.  Adelfrid  had  left  three  forls,  Anfrid,  Ofwald^ 
and  Ofwy,  who  finding  themfelves  unable  to  refift  the  con- 
queror, fled  into  Scotland.  The  Northumbrians  thus  aban- 
doned, without  general  or  army,  and  in  the  ufual  confufion 
on  fuch  occafions,  chofe  to  fubmit  to  Redowald.  This  ge- 
iierous  prince  would  neither  punifh  them  for  the  infolence  of 
their  king,  nor  improve  for  himfelf  the  advantage  acquired 
by  his  viSor}'.  From  an  uncommon  greatnefs  of  Ibul,  he 
rot  only  gave  Edwin  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  to  which  he  had 
fome  pretenfions,  but  likewife  that  of  Bernicia,  rcferving  to 
himfelf  only  the  glory  of  fo  heroical  an  adion ;    for  which, 

C  Nctf  Cfac  rircr  Id  A  in  Nottingbamihirc. 

and 
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zni  upon  account  of  his  late  vi^ry,  he  obtained  the  dignitj 
of  monarch,  then  vacant. 

EDWIN. 

Edwin  \  who  a  little  before  was  an  ohjc6k  of  pity,  by  one 
of  thofe  furprifing  revolutions  that  are  beyond  the  reach  and 
foreflght  of  man,  but  are  ever  fubfervient  to  the  defigns  of  ^ 

providence,  faw  himfelf  on  a  fudden  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful kingdom.    One  can't  help  feeing  in  the  advancement  of 
this  prince  the  hand  of  God,  difpofmg  all  things,  by  degrees 
for  the  execution  of  his  purpofes.     It  appeared  in  the  (equel, 
that  God  was  pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  Edwin  to  lead  the  North*  Sax.  Ann. 
umbrians  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gofpel,  as  he  had  already  Bc<^«* 
made  ufe  of  Ethelbert  for  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons  ofH;^*^"*^''*' 
Kent.    This  is  what  we  (hall  fee  more  fully  in  the  hiQory  of 
the  church* 

Upon  the  death  of  Redowald,  in  624,  Edwin  openly  afpired 
to  the  monarchy ;  and  indeed  there  was  then  no  Saxon  or 
Engliih  prince  able  to  difpuce  that  honour  with  him,  except 
Cinigffil    and   Qutceim,  joint  kings   of   the  Weft-Saxons.  ^ 

Quicelm  efpecially  oppofed  him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 
and  thereby  drew  upon  himfelf  from  that  prince,  then  in 
league  with  the  king  of  Mercia,  a  war  that  put  him  in  danger 
of  lofing  his  dominions,  and  obliged  him  humbly  to  fue  for 
peace.  The  war  being  thus  ended,  Edwin  met  with  no  far- 
ther oppofition,  and  faw  himfelf  at  length  invefted  with  the 
fo  much  defired  dignity  of  monarch.  The  very-Welfh,  to 
prevent  an  invafion,  threatened  by  Edwin,  confented  to  pay 
bim  tribute. 

This  prince  carried  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy  higher     624 
than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs.     He  claimed  an  abfolute  power 
over  the  other  kings,  and  treated  them  with  little  or  no  re- 
fpe£t.     He  Ihowed  the  moft  regard  for  Ebald  king  of  Kent, 
whole  fifler  Etilielburga,  a  princefs  of  great  worth,  he  de- 
figned  to  efpoufe.     He  imagined,    his  being  monarch  would  Bc6e,  libii. 
caufe  his  propofal  to  be  gladly  received  5  but  he  met  with  more^P*  ^* 
difficulty  in  his  courtfhip  than  he  expeSed.      Ethelburga, 
being  a  zealous  chriftian,  would  not  hear  of  marrying  an  ido- 
latrous prince,  though  otherwife  never  fo  much  to  her  advan- 
tage.    Her  brother  was  no  left  avcrfe  to  the  match,  and  when 
yropofed  to  him,  refufed  to  give  his  confentj  unlefs  his  fifter 
had  free  liberty  publickly  to  profefs  her  religion.    Though  this 

d  Ed  or  Bad,  (i.  e.)  fli^ffj,  Blcflcd.    Win  or  Wi^c^  War^  or  Beloved. 

,  M  3  condt- 
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condition  was  by  no  means  pleafing  to  the  monarchy  jtt  the 
defire  of  pofleffing  a  princefs,  whofe  worth  was  univerfally 
known,  induced  him  to  agree  to  whatever  was  required.  On 
the  other  hand,  £the]burga  was  prevailed  with  to  CQnfent,  in 
expedation  that  after  the  example  of  Bertha  of  France,  her 
motbtfr,  who  bad  procured  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons  of 
Kent,  £he  ihould  be  able  Hkewife  to  lead  her  fpoufe,  and  hit 
625.  fubjeds,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Every  thing  being; 
ftttled  to  the  king  of  Kent's  fatisFadion,  Ethelburca  fet  out  for 
Northumberland,  accompanied  with  fome  ecclcGafticks,  and 
particularly  Paulinus,  confecrated  bifhnp  by  Jufius  archbiihop 
of  York.  This  was  the  fame  Paulinus  that  converted  Edwia 
and  the  Northumbrians  \o  the  chriftian  religion,  as  will  be 
more  fully  related  in  the  hiftorv  of  the  church. 

Edwin  lived  fevcral  years  in  profound  peace,  both  feared 

and  edeemed  by  all  the  kings  of  the  heptarchy.    He  improved 

thefe  favourable  junctures,  not  only  in  maintaining  his  domt«- 

iiion  over  the  other  kings,  but  alfo  in  eilabliflitng  good  order 

l^ede.         i^  ^^  ^^^^i  ^^^  enacting  wholfome  laws,  which  he  caufed  to 

Afaimsb.     be  Aridly  obfcrved.      HiAorians  remark,  that  in  his  reign 

Hunungd.  jyfljcc  was  adminifleted  with  that  impartiality  and  rigour,  that 

a  child  might  have  gone  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Northum»- 

berland  with  a  purfe  of  gold  in  bis  hand,  without  danger  of 

robbing.    But  Edwin's  chief  care,  after  his  converiion,  was 

to  fpread  the  chriftian  religion  where  it  was  yet  unknown,  and 

replant  it»  where  it  bad  been  aboliflied.     ^y  his  inftigation, 

e;rhap8  by  his  abfolute  order,  it  was,  that  Erpwald,  king  6[ 
aft-Anglia^  permitted  the  gofpel  to  be  preached  again  in  bis 
dominions,  and  at  length  turned  chriftian  himfelf.    Edwin, 
who  could  but  ill  brook  the  leaft  oppofition  to  his  will>  prc<- 
tended  to  have  an  authority  over  the  reft  of  the  kings,  .of 
which  he  was  extremely  jealous.     By  an  enfign  carried  before 
him  in  the  form  of  a  globe  %  as  a  fymbol  of  the  union  of  the 
beptarchical  government  in  his  perfon,  he  gave  them  to  under- 
ftand,  he  would  be  confidered  not  only  as  their  head,  but  thek 
mafter. 
633.        Of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  Penda  king  of  Mercia  was 
Bede,Ub.ii.  the  moft  uneafy  at  Edwin's  greatnefs.    This  prince  being  na<- 
^P*  >'       turally  reftieis  and  proud,  and  looking  upon  liis  dependence  on 
the  king  of  Northumberland  as  dilhonourable,  was  extremely 
defirous  to  caft  off  that  badge  of  flavery.     But  as  he  did  not 
Ulaimab.     dare  to  undertake  alone  fo  great  an  enterprize,  he  impatient^jr 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  a£t.    At  that  very  time 

e  la  Latin>  Talfa  j   JLipfins  on  Vrgctlitf  Qwaks  of  it* 

there 
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there  was  another  prince  in  the  illand,  who,  being  in  the  fame 
cafe,  no  lefs  ardently  defired  to  throw  off  the  EngliQi  monarch's 
yoke.  This  was  Cadwallo  king  of  Wales,  who  deemed  it  a 
diihonoar  to  himund  his  country,  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreign 
prince.  Tbefe  two  princes  knowing  at  length  each  other^s 
thoughts  %  enter  into  a  league  againft  Edwin,  and  make  pre-  .    r 

parations,  which  as  they  could  not  be  concealed,  caufed  Edwin  Sax.  .tea. ' 
to  refolve  to  prevent  them  if  poffible.  Accordingly  he  ad- 
vances as  far  as  Heathfield  »,  where  meeting  the  confederate 
kings,  the  two  armies  came  to  an  engagement.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  both  fides  with  defperate  hiry.  The  Mercians 
and  Welfh  confided  in  their  numbers,  and  the  Northumbrians 
in  the  valour  and  prudence  of  their  king.  Edwin,  though  in* 
ferior  in  number  of  troops,  fupplied  that  defeft  by  his  courage 
and  condud,  knd  kept  the  balance  even,  which  made  him  hope 
vt£h>ry  would  at  laft  incline  to  his  fide.  But  a  fatal  accident 
robbed  him  of  that  prefence  of  mihd  he  had  all  alone  pre« 
ferved,  and  which  was  then  more  than  ever  neccflary.  Offrid, 
his  eldeft  ion,  bravely  feconding  him,  was  flain  at  his  feet 
with  an  arrow>  which  threw  him  into  fuch  a  rage,  that  he 
Tufbed  among  the  thickeft  of  his  enemies,  without  minding 
whether  be  was  followed  by  his  foldiers.  He  was  immediately 
run  through  in  many  places,  and  with  his  life  loft  the  viftory. 
Upon  Edwin's  dtiappearing,  the  difmayed  Northumbrians^ 
bc^in  to  fall  into  dilbrder,  and  at  laft  relinquifli  the  field  of 
battle,*  and  take  to  flight. 

Thus  fell  Edwin,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  the 
fixteentfa  of  bit  reign*,  and  the  ninth  of  his  monarchy.  By 
his  firft  wife,  daughter  of  Cearlqs  king  of  Merda,  he  had  two 
fons,  Qffrid  and  Edfrid.  By. his  fecond,  Ethelburga  of  K^nt, 
he  had  two  other  (bns,  and  two  daughters,  who  all  died  in 
their  infimcy,  except  Anfleda,  wife  of  Ofwy  king  of  North- 
umberiand.  Edwin  refided  at  Derventio,  now  Auldby  ^  in 
Yorkihire. 

INTERREGNUM.. 

The  two  conquering  kings  behaved  upon  their  vi£lqry  with  Bede,  Ub.il. 
all  imaginable  cruelty.     As  the  Northumbrians,  after  the  lofsc^  ^o 
of  their  king  and  army,   were  unable  to  refift  them,  they 

'  f  Cadwallo  (fays  GeoflTrey  of  Mon-  obliged  him  to  join  his  forces  againSi 

mouth)  being  forced  by  king  Edwin  to  Edwin. 

iy  into  Ireland,    foon  after  returned        g  Now  called  Hatfield,  in  the  Weft* 

with  a  great  anny  of  Iriih,   and  over-  Riding  of  Yorihire.    Camden, 
coming  Penda  king  of  the  Merdinf)        h  Six  milei  from  York. 
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entered  Nartbumb^iknc))  and  ravaged  the  country  in  a  teniUe 
manner.  Cadwallo,  though  a  cbrifiian,  carried  his  baibarkv 
to  that  height,  that  Edfrid,  fon  of  Edwin,  dreading  to  fall 
into  his  hands,  furrendered  himfelf  to  Pcnda,  from  whom  he 
expelled  more  favour.  He  was  received  at  6vtt  .with  fome 
civility  ^  but  was  afterwards^  by  Penda's  command,  murdered 
in  his  prefence.  Queen  Ethelburga  and  Paulinus  fled  to  the 
king  of  Kent,  who  gave  hia  fifter  fome  lands  to  found  a 
monaftcry,  where  (he  pafled  the  refidue  of  her  days.  As  for 
Paulinus,  he  was  by  the  fame  king's  means  made  bifliop  of 
Rochefler, 

The  Northumbrians  were  (b  weakened  by  their  defeat, 
ai¥l  the  cruelty,  or  rather  fury,  of  the  two  vidtorious  kiogSt 
that  they  remained  a  long  time  before  they  recovered  theai« 
Telvtt.  At  length,  feeing .  no  end  to  their  misfortunes,  they 
judged  it  more  honourable  to  die  with  their  fwords  in  their 
nands^  than  perilh  by  the  barbarity  of  the  two  tyrants,  who 
breathed  nothing  but  blood  and  flaughten  Accordingly, 
being  refolved  to  fell  their  lives  dear,  they  confidered  of 
chuung  a  leader.  But  when  they  came  to  the  election,  the 
old  jealoufies  between  the  Bernlcians  and  Deirians  reviving;^ 
they  could  not  agree  upon  cbufing  a  king  in  common.  The 
men  of  De'ira  cho(e  Ofric^  a  relation  of  Edwin;  and  the  Ber- 
nicians  fet  Anfrid  on  the  throne.  This  laft,  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  bis  father,  retired  Loto  Scotland  with  Ofwald  and 
Ofwy,  his  brothers,  where  they  were  all  three  baptized. 


O  S  R  IG 
in  Odra. 


ANFRID 
in  Bernicia^ 


B(^e,  lib*  1 
cajb.  I. 

'634. 


Thefe  two  kings  were  no  (boner  on  the  throne,  but  thejr 
abjured  the  chriflian  religion,  which  they  had  before  profefled. 
But  if  their  rebellion  a^ainft  God  was  fudden,  their  puniOi- 
menrwas  no  lefs  (b,  being  both  flain  in  the  (irft  year  of  ibetr 
reign.  Ofric  raihly  befieging  Cadwallo  in  York,  with  an 
G.  Md'm.  army  of  undifciplined  troops,  the  Welfli  kiii|,  difdaining  to 
Jib.i.cjp.3.  b^  (hug  braved,  fallies  out  and  attacks  him  fo  briflcly,  that  bis 
arniy  is  routed,  and  himfelf  flain  on  the  fpot.  After  which 
he  marched  againfl  the  king  of  Bernicia,  who  was  at  the  he^^d 
of  twelve  thoufand  men,  and  amufing  him  feme  time  with 
propofitiorts  of  peace,  till  he  was  within  diflance,  fell  upoa 
jiim  unexpe^edly,  and  made  a  terrible  (laughter  of  the  Norfcb* 
umbrians,  Anfrid  binUcIf  beiiig  killed  in  tbQ  battle. 


'   I  N  T  E  R. 
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INTER  REG  NUM. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  wretched  condkion  of  Northam* 
berland,  after  fo  many  fucceffive  lofles.  Cadwallo's  rage 
being  inflanned  by  the  efforts  of  the  Northumbrians»  feemed 
incapable  of  being  appeafed  with  Ie6  than  the  entire  deftruc* 
tion  cf  the  miferable  nation.  His  barbarities  at  leoeth  obliged  Stx.  Aan. 
Ofwald,  brother  of  Anfrid^  to  refplve  to  hazard  aU,  inoraerBcde^lib.ii. 
to  relieve  a  people  fo  cruelly  opprefled*  In  ^<9  generous  re- p^^'J^ 
folution,  he  a/Tembles  a  fmall  body  of  forces,  with  which  he iib.^!^^a. 
boldly  oppofes  the  ufurper.  Though  the  king  of  Mercia  was 
now  returned  to  his  kingdom,  Cadwallo  looking  upon  OP> 
wald's  army  with  the  utmoil  contempt,  marched  againfi  him| 
not  doubting  of-  fuccefs*.  Qfwald  being  informed  of  his  ap« 
preach,  intrenched  himfelf  in  an  advantageous  poft,  where 
he  refolutely  i&Kpedled  him.  But  as  he  relied  more  on  the 
afli/lance  of  heaven  than  his  own  ftrength,  he  ere&ed  a  crois 
before  the  capp,  and  falling  down  on  his  knees  with  die 
whole  army,  humbly  implored  a  bleffing  on  his  arms.  Mean 
time  Cadwallo  advanced  fidl  of  confidence,  not  queftioning  in ' 
the  leaft  but  th^  fuperiority  of  his  forces  would  procure  him 
the  vidory.  In  this  belief,  to  encourage  his  men  by  his 
example,  he  attempts  in  perfon  to  force  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments,  wholly  intent  upon  fa^isfying  his  furious  rage.  But 
whilft  he  is  e.ndeavoiiring  to  open  a  pailage  to  join  his  ene- 
mies, he  is  Qiot  through  the  body  with  an  arrow,  which  puts 
an  end  to  his  proje£ls  and  life.  His  death  caufes  a  great  dif- 
order  among  bis  troops,  who  begin  bv  degrees  to  retreat* 
Then  the  Isortbumbrians  rujliing  out  of  their  intrencbments»  ' 
fall  upon  their  enemies  fo  vig<>roufly,  that  they  are  entirely 
routed.  The  vidory  was  fo  compfeat,  and  the  protedion  of 
heaven  ai^peared  fo  vifibly  in  favour  of  the  Endifli,  that  the 
field  of  battle  was  named  Heofen  ox  Heavep-field,  the  fame 
that  is  now  called  Haledon  ^. 

i    Matthew   of  Weftminiler    fays,  this  place  and  the  crofa  ertfted  by  Of- 

Fcoda  was  then  ceQeral  of  Cadwallo's  wald,    whoie    chief  merit    with    the 

forces ;   though  Bede  fecms  to  iKtm,  monks  was  his  introducing  monkery 

the  hattle  was  fought  againft  Cadwalio.  with   the    chrilKan    religion,    wbicb 

k  6ede»  fays,  the  battle  waa  fought  makes  the  flory  of  the  crofs  to  be  con» 

fd  Denifcsburna,   (Aippoied  to  be  DiJ-  fidered  aa  a  monkiih  fi£lion,  as  wel)  jif 

fton)  and  relates  many  very  incredible  the  name  of  Heavcn-fieldt 
•Ad  fupcrflitious  mirac^ei  concerjii^g 


QS- 
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OSWALD. 

634.     •    After  A»;gfeat  vidory,   Ofwald  took  poffeffion  of  the  two 

jlor.  Wig.  Ictftgdoms  of' Northumberland,  to  which  he  was  heir,  naviel;^^ 

U,  Weft,    teo'Bcmicia  by  Adelfrid  his  father,  and  to  Deira  by  Acca  his 

mother,  fifter  of  Edwin*    He  was  the  moft  knowing,  as  weH 

as  moft  pious  prince  of  his  age,  having  been  ittflruded  in  the 

chftftian  fetigicHi  whilft  in  Gotland.     His  ftri^l;  virtue,  great 

.  humility,  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  true  religion, 

gained  him  to  fuch  a  degree  the  love  and  eflecm  of  his  iUb- 

jeds,  that  they  reverenced  him  as  a  faint  after  his  death.    He 

had  the  happinefs  and  fatisfii£lion  to  free  his  country  from  the 

tyranny  of  Cadwallo,  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Nerthum* 

-berbnd    under  his  dominion,   and  moreover  to  be  ele£)ed 

monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxohs*    It  is  even  pretended  that  the 

Weifli,  Sedts,  and  Pids  were  tributary  to  him.      He  took 

Beaclibjii.  particular  care  to  reftore  the  chrHKan  religion  in  bis  dominions^ 

c^i.2.       from  whence  die  late  troubled  after  Edwin's  death  had  entirely 

bani&ed  it. 

This  prinee  ipent  (everal  years  in  this  lb  pious  and  neceffiirjr 
a  work ;  but  at  length  was  obliged  to  defift,  in  order  to  op- 
pofe  the  ddigns  of  the  king  of  Mercia,  who  was  preparing  tb^ 
attack  him.  PenJa,  ever  reftlefs  and  haughty,  could  not  bear 
to  fee  Ofwald  his  fuperior,  as  monarch;  and  therefore,  to  free 
himfelf  from  fe  uneafy  a*  dependence,  without  a^ny  declaration 
of  war,  he  fuddenly  takes  up  arms  to  fuprise  him.  Ofwald 
being  feofiUe,  that  it  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  fpeediiy 
to  oppofe  the  king  of  Mercians  defigns,  made  hafte  to  meet 
him,  befell  he  had  afi^nftbled  all  his  forces. ;  Penda  taking 
advantage  of  this  precipitaflon,  which  rendered  him  fuperior 
to  his  enemy  in  number  of  troops,  gave  him  battle,  and  ob^ 
tained  a  fignal  vidlory ;  whitfh  would  have  redounded  more  to 
hw  glory,,  had  he  not  faHierf  it  by  his  crueky;  The  body  of 
Ofwald,  who  was  ilain  in  the  fight,  being  found  among  the 
dead,  the  inhuman  conqueror  cUt  it  in  feveral  pieces,  and  fix- 
ing them  on  flakes,  erected  them  in  the  field  of  battle  like'fo 
many  trophies.    This  battle  was  fought  at  Ofsveftree  K    OC- 

]  In  Shropihire,  then  called  Mi{<»r-  lent  one  day  a  large  Cilrer  diih  full  of 

field.     *Ti9  incredible  to  tftink   how  meat  to  ibme  poor  people  at  Ji it  gi1t«. 

man)  mirades-were  afcrtbtfS  to  him  ordering  the  diili  to  be  broken  in  pieces, 

after  his  dpath  by  hit  fiiends  the  monks;  and  dilh-ibuted  among  them.     Wlnnt- 

particalarly  the  wonders  performed  hj  upon  Aidan  taking  him  by  the  right- 

hts  right-hand,  which  Bede  fay^,  was  hand,  faid,  **  Let  this  hand  never  cor* 

pTcfe^ed  uncorrnpt  in  the  church  of  •*  nipt."  Which  (fay  the  monks)  ac-^ 

Pcterb  rough  in  his  time.     It  feems  he  cordingly  happened^ 

wald 
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wald  left  a   fi>n  called  Add  wait,   fome  time  after  king  of  Bede,iib.iit. 
DciVa.  "P-9-  , 

Pendai  after  his  viftery,  behaved 'with  hr«  tifud  barfeirity.  B€dc,iib.iii, 
Having  ravaged  Nochomberiand,  he  laid  fiege  taBaoitoroagn,  "P- 1^* 
a  flrong  town  built  by  Ida,  where  meeting  with  more  reriftance 
than  he  expeded,  he  refoived  to  reduce  it  to  aibc$.     Tb  that 
end,  having  laid  under  the  walls  a  great  quantity  of  wood,  he 
fee  fire  to  it  as  ibon  as  the  wind  favoured  his  defign.    But 
hardly  was  the  fire  lighted,  when  the  wind  came  about  and 
Uew  the  flame  dlre£tly  into  his  camp,  by  which  the  beficgers 
were  great  fitflFerers.     This  flratagem  failing,  he  raifed  the 
fiege,  and  quitting  Northumberland,  carried  the  war  into  Eaft- 
Anglia.     Penda*8  retreat  afTording  the  Northumbrians  a  little 
refpite,  the  Bernicians  place  Ofwy,  brother  of  Ofwald,  upon     642. 
the  throne ;    and  the  next  year  Ofwin,  fon  of  Ofric,  flaln  by     '644. 
Cadwallo,  was  crowned  king  of  DciVa.  Sax.  Ajuu 

643,    O  S  W  Y  644.    O  S  W  I  N 

in  Bernicia*  in  Deira. 

.    Ofwy  thought  he  was  very  unjuflly  dealt  with,-  in  being 
deprived  of  parr  of  his  brother's  dominions^  but  as  he  dreaded 
another  invaiion  from  Penda,  it  was  no  proper  fealbn  to  do 
bimfelf  juflice.    As  long  therefore  as  be  was  under  that  appre^ 
henfion,  he  lived  in  a  good  underftanding  with  the  king  of 
Dei'ra.    But  the  moment  he  fees  Penda  engaged  in  other  wars, 
he  afirts  his  claim  to  Deira,  and  feeks  a  quarrel  with  Ofwin  ; 
who,  after  trying  federal  ways  to' fat  is  fy  his  enemy,  is  ft>roed 
at  laft  to  take  up  arms  in  his  own  "defence.    Ofwin  was  a  mild     6<0* 
and  peaceable  prince,  more  devbut  than  brave  i  and  though  ^.  Malm. 
drawn  into  the  war  purely  by  necefficy,  yet  for  all  that  he       ''*^*^* 
could  not  conquer  his  fcruples.  He  verily  believed  the  (bedding 
his  fubjeds  blood  in  his  quarrel  was  the  greateft  of  fins,  and 
therefore  withdrawing  privately  from  his  army,  he  retired  to  a 
certain  earfs  houfe  "*,  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  his  bcft  friend,     ^S^* .. 
-with  defign  to  betake  bimfelf  from  thence  to  fome  monaftcry.  ^^',^^;*"* 
But  before  he  couM  execute  his  prcjed,  his  treacherous  friend  sav.  Ann. 
betrayed  him  <o  0(wy,  who^ordered  him  to  be  inhumanly  Huntinsd. 
murdered,  in   expedation  of  feizing  his  kingdom  with  the 
greater  eafe.     This  barbarous  adion  did  not,  however,  pro- 
cure him  the  advantage  he  hoped  for.    TTie  people  Of  Deira, 
exafperated  againft  him,  and  dreading  to  fall  under  the  domi- 
nion of  fo  crud  a  prince,  immediately  fent  Adelwalt,  fon  of 

in  He  is  called  by  Bede,  etrl  of  Hvnwald,    Broropton  fays,  he  was  betrayed 
by  one  Condirherc^  a  foldiefi  p.  787.     •     - 

Ofwald 
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Ofwsii  his  brother,  upon  the  throne,  who  was  better  Mt  te 
.  defend  himfelf  than  his  predeceflbr.  Some  time  after,  Ofwy, 
touched  .with  remorfe,  founded  a  monaftery  in  the  very  place 
where  Qfwtn  was  murdered  ",  flattering  liimfelf  he  (bouid 
atone  for  his  crime  by  this  flight  penance* 

O  S  W  Y  652.    ADELWALT 

fiill  in  Bernicia.  in  Deira. 

It  was  hardly  poffible  for  Ofwy  and  Adelwalt,  though  very 
near  relations,  to  live  in  a  good  underftanding.  Ofwy  fliU 
preferved  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  and  Adelwalt 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  it.  Confequeiuly  it  was  his  intereft, 
not  only  to  fufpcfi  his  uncle's  defigns,  but  even  to  put  it  out 
of  his  power,  if  poflible,  from  giving  him  any  difturbancc. 
For  this  reafon,  he  readily  liftened  to  the  propofal  of  a  league 
with  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Eaft-Anglia,  againft  Ofwy. 
Penda,  though  feventy-eight  years  old,  was  the  author  of  this 
league.'  Ofwy  being  informed  of  it,  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  divert  the  impending  ftorni,  even  to  the  offering 
money  to  Penda,  to  bribe  him  to  defift  from  his  enterprize. 
But  nothing  could  appeafe  that  prince,  the  irreconcileable 
enemy  of  the  Northumbrians,  who  feeing  himfelf  fupportd 
by  the  armies  of  Eaft-Anglia  and  De'ira,  belieyed  he  had  now 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  gratify  his  paffion.  Ofwy  tbere^ 
fore  found  he  was  obliged  to  (land  alone  againft  thefe  thiee 
enemies,  whofe  united  forces  could  not  but  infpire  him  with 
fome  dread.  In  this  preffing  neceiEty,  he  made  a  vow  to 
.655*  found  a  dozen  monafteries,  and  make  his  daughter  a  nun,  if 
q.  Malm.  God  would  give  him  the  vii^ory.  To  this  vow  it  is  that 
' '  hiftorians  afcribe  theiuccels  God  was  pleafed  to  vouchfafe  him 
in  this  war. 

Whilft  the  two  armies  were  advancing  towards  one  another, 
Adelwalt  formed  new  proieds.  He  confidered,  to  which  fide 
foever  the  vidory  inclined,  it  would  prove  equally  dangeroiis 
to  him,  iince  he  had  the  fame  reafon  to  fear  hifr  being  deprived 
of  his  dominions  by  Penda  as  by  Ofwy :  and  therefore  he  re- 
vived to  fave  his  own  troops,  and  ftand  neuter  during  the 
battle,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  himfelf  againll 
the  conqueror.  When  the  twa- armies  cante  in  fight,  Penda, 
who  bad  not  dived  into  Ad^lwalt's  defjign,  boldly  attacked  the 
king  of  Bernicia,  not  doubting  of  .being  feconded  by  the 
De'irians  and  Eaft-Anglians.     But  when  the  Mercians  faw 

n  Ingetbllngum,  according  to  Be<2«>  lib.  ziiii  c.  T4>24|  afti^rwards  Yoding 
prioiy  ia  Vorkikite.    Lamb.  Tip,  Die. 

Add- 


,.]ib.  i.  c.  4: 
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Adelwalt  draw  off  his  troops,  their  ardor  abated,  and  think- 
ing they  were  betrayed,  began  to  give  ground.  Mean  while, 
the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Eaft* Anglia  did  their  utmoft  to  revive 
the  courage  of  the  frighted  troops.  But  being  both  (lain  in 
endeavouring  to  renew  the  fight,  their  army  was  put  to  route.  Bede.nb.iiiM 
This  battle  was  fought  in  xovttim  on  the  banks  of  the  Am^  cap,  S4. 
and  the  place  was  afterwards  called  Winwidfield  *• 

After  this  vidpry,  Ofwy,  without  lots- of  time,  marched 
into  Mercia,  and  became  matter  of  that  kingdom,  which  he  ^ 
enjoyed  but  three  years.  In  that  interval,  the  monarchy^  * 
vacant  ever  fince  the  death  of  Ofwald  his  brother,  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Penda  was  properly  the  only  prince  that 
could  juOly  pretend  to  it,  but  withal  the  moft  dangerous  to  be 
intrufted  with  it. 

Ofwy  held  Mercia  by  right  of  conqueft,  whilft  the  ions  of 
Penda  were  forced  to  feek  for  refuge  among  their  friends. 
Their  misfortune  would  doubtlefs  have  been  of  longer  con^ 
dnuance,  had  not  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  Ofwy's  officer^ 
compelled  the  Mercians  to  take  tip  arms.  They  concerted 
their  meafures  fb  welt,  that,  when  Ofwy  leaft  expeded  it,  the 
Northumbrians  were  on  a  fudden  driven  out  of  Mercia,  and 
Wulpher,  fon  of  Penda,  placed  on  the  throne. 

A  few  years  after,  Ofwy  in  fome  meafure  repaired  this  lofs^ 
by  the  acquifition  of  De'ira,  upon  the  death  of  Adelwalt,  who 
died  without  heirs.  Thus  Northumberland  was  once  more 
united  into  one  kingdom. 

OS  W  Y  rfone. 

This  re-union  however  did  not  hold  long.  Ofwy's  tender 
affedion  for  fais  natural  fbn  Alfred,  induced  him  to  divide 
Northumberland  again,  and  make  him  king  of  Dcira,  though 
contrary  to  the  people's  inclination. 

OSWY  ALFRED 

in  Bemicia,  in  Dei'ra.  . 

Ofwy,  after  he.  had  reigned  twenty-eight  years,  died  ta 
670  '^  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  troubled  with  w^lrs  ; 
but  his  eood  fortune  prevailed  at  laf(,  and  procured  him  fome 
quiet,    cede,  for  reafons  taken  notice  of  in  the  hiftory  of  the 

o  That  is  the  Field  of  ViQory,  now  Str«aiiciheal»  foOnded  by  bit  daufhter 
.X.eedi.    Camdea.  Elllcda.     Maloi*  p«  ao.   Bcde^  Hbftiii* 

p  And  was  buried  in  Whitby  mo*    cap,  24. 
aaftcry  in  YorkHnte,  failed  in  Saxon 

church. 


/ 
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him  prifoner,  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  about  tvro  monAs 

after  his  revolt 

Fkr.  Wlf.      When  Ofred  came  of  age,  and  was  ma|ler  of  hioffelf,  he 

fell  into  a  wicked  and  lewd  courfe  of  life ;    but  efpectally  he 

had  little  or  no  regard  for  the  monks,  which  was  looked  upon 

then  as  the  height  of  impiety.    He  made  no  fcruple,   as  'tis 

pretended,  to  debauch  the  nuns,  and  even  to  force  them,  when 

fiir  means  would  not  prevail.    Though  this  imputation  can* 

not  be  faid  to  be  certainly  true,  yet  the  efieds  of  it  were  great. 

After  Alfred,  Ofwy's  natural  fon,  came  to  the  crown,  M  the 

baftards  of  the  kings,  or  their  descendants,  imagined  they  had 

the  fame  right  to  afpire  to  the  throne.    This  proved  ^he  occa- 

fion  of  many  trobles  in  the   kingdom.    Cenred  and  Ofric^ 

defendants  of  Ogga,  natural  fon  of  Ida,  feeing  Ofred  waa 

neither  efteemed  nor  beloved,  formed  a  party  againit  him^ 

which  was  abetted  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  by  the  regular 

vyi6«     and  fecular  clergy^  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  have  a  new  fove-  . 

G.  MaUn.  reign.    This  party  became  at  length  fo  ftrong,  as  to  be  able 

H^Httat?*  ^^  8?^^  Ofred  battle,  wherein  he  was  flain,  in  the  nineteenth 

lib.U.        7^^  of  his  age,  and  eleventh  of  his  rei^.    Cenred,   the 

principal  author  of  the  revolt,  was  his  fucceflbr. 

CENRED. 

716,  This  prince  died  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  and 
Ofric,  that  affifted  him  in  obtaining  the  crown,  mounted 
the  throne  after  him. 

O  S  R  I  C. 

718.  He  reigned  eleven  years,  without  doing  any  thing  remark- 
^Ano.   able,  and  left  his  crown  to  bis  coufm  Ceofiilph. 

CEOLULPH, 

730.  This  prince  turning  monk,  in  the  feventh  or  eighth  vcar  of 
his  reign,  paf&d  the  refidue  of  his  days  in  the  monaftery  of 
Lindisrarn.    Edbert  afcended  the  throne  after  him. 

E  D  B  E  R  T. 

737#  The  coronation  of  Edbert  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
o.  Malm,  invafion  of  the  PlQs  in  the  northern  frontiers.  This  war 
h/iiunu^'  obligine  him  to  march  all  his  forces  towards  the  north,  the 
lib.  IT.       king  of  Mercia,  taking  advantage  of  their  diftance^  fell  upon 

the 
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ihe  fouthern  parts  of  Northumberland,  and  carried  off  a  great     740. 
booty. 

Edbert,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  having  made  a  league     756. 
xvkh  Oengufla  king  of  the  Pi<fts,  recovered  the  city  of  Arc-  Maimsb. 
elate  S  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lenox,  taken  by  the  WcMh  s  "Di"i5lm. 
in  the  reign  of  Alfred.     Deovama,   general  or  prince  of  the 
Wellh,  endeavouring  to  relieve  Areclute,  was  defeated  by  the 
confederate  kings.     Shortly  after,  Edbert  retired  into  a  mo- 
tiaftery,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  fon  Ofulph. 

O  S  U  L  P  H. 

'   Ofulph  was  aflaffioated  in  the  firfl:  year  of  his  reign ;    and     7^8* 
Mollon-Adelwald,  though  not  of  the  blood-royal,  was  raifed 
to  the  throne. 

M  O  L  L  O  N-A  D  E  L  W  A  L  D. 

Mollon-Adelwald's'eleQion  was  a  frefli  occafion  of  fundry     759* 
calamities  that  afflicted  Northumberland,  and  proved  in  thq  ^J^f^wb** 
end  the  deftruSion  of  the  kingdom.     The  Northumbrians  Huniing^ 
haring  been  guilty  of  the  error  of  placing  on  the  throne  a 
king  not  of  the  royal  family,  all  the  great  men  thought  them- 
felves  entitled  to  the  cro\yn,   as  well  ^s.  the  princes  of  the 
blood.     Hence  thofe  nlany  fadions  that  ended  at  lad  in  the       ' 
entire  lofs  .of  the  publick  liberty.     Some  of  the  iiobles  finding 
MoUon  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  throne  by  the  help  of  a  power-r     761.   • 
ful  party,    believed'  it    allowable  for  tnem  to  d6  the  fame.  S.  DuneW 
Ofwy,"  one  of  thefe'  lords,  led  the  way;    but  death  freed  the- 
king  from  this  competitor.      Afterwards  Alcred,   defcended 
{jrom  Ida  by  Alarlc,  one  of  his  natural  fons,  following  the 
example  of  Ofwy,    and  fecretly  cohfpiring  againft  Mollon, 
found  means  to  infnarq  him  and  put  him  ^to  death;    after 
whiclihe  was  crowned  in  his  ftead.  '   * 

"a  r  c  r  e  p. 

Mollon's  faflion,  that  was  very  much  humbled  by  his  death.  764^ 
having  in  time  recovered  the  fuperiority  they  had  loft,  Alcrei 
was  forced  to  ,fly  to  the  king  of  the  rids,  foe  fear  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  As  foon'as  he  was  gone, 
Etbelred,  fon  of  MoUgn,  was  placed  01^  the  thzpne  byhll^ 
father's  party. 

-  <  Or  Akuith,  the  fame  wkh  Oumbntton. 

VbL.  I.  N  ETHEL- 
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ETHELRED, 

.  774-  As  Ethelred  had  been  raifcd  to  the  crown  bv  the  interefl 
t^imsb  °*  ^^  ^'^^  faftion,  be  judged  the  beft  way  to  fix  nimfclf  in  the 
$/Duneim.  ^'^rone,  would  be  by  the  death  or  banifliment  of  the  heads. 
Hunting,     of  the  conttaiy  party.     Accordingly,  three  of  the  princi* 

Sal  oppofers  of  his  de£lion  were  put  to  death,  for  forged  or 
ight  crimes.  But  this  method,  inftead  of  having  the  ex« 
peded  efFe£t,  ferved  ^nly  to  haften  the  plots  of  his  ene- 
mies, whom  the  deaths  of  the  three  innocent  lords  fur* 
nifbed  with  a  plaufible  pretence  to  take  up  arms.  In  a 
fliort  time  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  arniyy 
that  gave  the  king  fome  uneafine/s.  The  king,  however* 
fending  his  beft  troops  againft  them,  under  the  conunana 
of  a  general  entirely  devoted  to  his  fervice,  was  in  hopes 
of  fpeedily  reducing  them  to  obedience.  But  his  army  was 
overthrown  by  the  rebels.  This  defeat,  which  was  foom 
followed  by  a  fecond,  threw  him  into  fuch  an  ill  fituation^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms.  Upon  his  retiring,  Alfwald,  (on  of 
Ofulph,  and  grandibn  of  Egbert,  was  placed  on  the  thrpne 
by  the  victorious  party. 

ALFWALD    I. 

779^.  Alfwald  I.  reigned  eleven  years  with  great  juftice  and 
n.  Hunt,  moderation.  But,  however,  it  did  not  prevent  his  being 
**^  '  aflfaiSnated  by  one  of  the  contrary  fadion.    He  was  honoured 


R.  dc  How, 


by  his  followers  as  a  faiat  after  his  death. 
O  S  R  E  D.    n. 


789.     .^Ofred,  fon  of  king  Alcred,  was  diofen  in  his  room,  who, 

9.  Mainf.    very  unlike   his    predeccflbr, '  became  fo  contemptible,  that 

1*.  1.  c.  3.  j,g  ^^  confined  to  a  monaftery  the  fi'rft  year  of  his  reign. 

Ethelred's  party  was  deeply  concerned  in  depofing  Ofred, 

and  had  intereft  enough  to  recall  and  place  him  again  on  the 

^         throne,  after  fifteen  years  exile. 

J^  T  HEX  R  ED    reftored. 

Ethelred  began  his  new  reign  with  two  aAs  of  cruelty:, 
that  very  much  exafperated  his  enemies  againft  him.  He 
put  Ofred  his  predeceiibr  Uf  d^b^  y^ip^  though  a  monk. 
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made  him  uneafy ' :  and  then  difpatcbed  out  of  the  way  AI« 
phus  and  Alfwin,  ions  of  the  good  king  Alfwald. 

During  thU  reign,  the  Danes  made  a  defcent  into  North-  794« 
iimberlahd,  and  burnt  Lindisfarn  monaftery.  Allured  by  the 
booty  taken  in  this  flrft  expedition,  they  came  again  next 
year,  and  pillaged  Tinmouth  monaftery,  founded  by  king 
Egfrid.  Ethclrcd,  by  the  atfiftance  of  his  fatlier-in-law«  79Si 
Vnz  king  of  Mercia,  prevented  them  from  carrying  their 
ravages  any  farther,  and  drove  them  back  fo  their  (hipsi^ 
where  almoft  all  of  them  perifhed  in  a  fudden  and  violent 
fiorm  on  the  Englilh  coaft. 

After  £th^lred  was  recalled,  his  cruel  and  revengeful  tern* 
per  very  much  inflamed  the  enmity  of  the  oppofite  faAion; 
towards  him.     Mean  while,  regardlefs  of  the  murmurs  of 
fiis  enemies,  he  thought  only  of  glutting  his  revenge,  and 
cftablifhing  himfelf  in  his  throne,  by  the  death  or  banifbment 
of  thoie  be  moft  feared.      At  length,    attempting   to  fend 
Ardulpfi,    one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  country,   into 
ixile,  he  gave  the  contrary  party  an  ccaiion  to  rebel.     After 
the  chril  war  had  lafted  two  years,  the  malecontents,  finding     796. 
they  had  taken  a  tedious  and  uncertain  way  to  get  rid  of  their  ^jj"'  ^* 
King,  cauftd  him  to  be  aflaflinated.     However  his  faction  was  hov!    *'* 
Ain  powerful  enough  to  place  Ofbald^  one  of  their  own  party, 
on  the  throne. 

Charles  the  Great,  Ethelred's  friend,  was  fo  incenied  with  Alculo. 
the  Northumbrians,    that   he  was  £Oing  to  proclaim  war^P-    ^ 
againftlhem,  as  appears  in  Alcuin^s  letter,  on  this  occafion,  u^.  1.  cT'j* 
^o  Offa  king  of  Mercia. 

O  S  B  A  L  D    or    O  S  R  E  D; 

Whilft  people  were*  intent  upon  the  publick  rejoicings  at    796. 
die  eledion  of  the  new  king,  the  oppolite  party  hid  their 
meafures    fo    well,    that  Olbald   was  dethroned,    twenty- 
ieven  day^  after  his  eledion^   and-Ardulph  choTen  in  his 
room. 


r  Simeon  of  Darhami  and  HoredeOf  by  Ethelred,  and  pat  to  iieaUi.     S. 
hj,  that  Ofred  went  from  hit  monaftery  Dunelm.  p.  iii.   Hoved.  p.  405.    So 
intoeidle.    From  whence  bdng  intrited  that  he  was  Ao  monk^  ai  Aapl^  fop- 
over  by  feme  of  his  party,  l^ut  after-  poics« 
waisdi  defcrtc^  by  the^^  he  was  takea 


H  %  A  R^ 
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A  R  D  U  L  P  H. 

796.         The  divifions  that  prevailed  in  Northumberland  flill  con* 
tinue  to  diftrafi  that  unfortunate  kingdom.      Afdulph  was 
fupported  in  the  throne  only  by  one  of  the  fodions  that 
was  then  the  moft  powerful.    But  this  did  not  hinder  the 
'  other  party   from    frequently  attempting  to  get  uppermoft. 

Alcred,  formerly  king  of  Northumberland,  left  a  fon  named 
800.      Alcmund,  who  was  head  of  this  party.     This  prince  begtn- 
Sim.  Du-    Ding  to  grow  formidable,  Ardulph  put  him  to  death,  judg- 
"  ing  it  neceffary  to  facrifice  him  to  his  fafety.     His  death 

being  looked  upon  by  his  friends  as  a  martyrdom,  Alcmund 
was  ranked  among' the  faints.  But  this  was  not  all  that 
followed  upon  his  death.  It  afforded  the  king's  enemies 
a  pretence  to  rife  in  arms,  and  fet  Alaric,  a  lord,  at  their 
head.  But  this  general  being  vinquiihed,  and  (lain  in 
Battle,  the  maleconttfnts  remained  quiet  for  fomc  time,  in 
expectation  oF  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  And,  indeed, 
the  face  of  ai&irs  was  quickly  changed.  For  the  oppofite 
party  became  at  length  fo  powerful,  that  the  king  was  glad 
to  efcape  out  of  his  enemies  hands,  by  flying  to^the  court 
of  Charles  the  Great,  where  the  Englifli  were  always  wel- 
come. 

A  L  F  W  A  L  D    II. 

808.  After  the  retreat  of  Ardulph,  Alfwald  11.  who  had  chaced] 

him  away,  was  placed  on  the  throne;  and  reigning  about 
two  years,  by  his  death  left  the  crown  to  Andred. 

ANDRE  D. 

810.  In  Andred's  reign  it  was  that  Northumberland  fubmitted 
to  the  dominion  of  Ecbert,  king  of  Wcflex,  who  put  an  end 
to  the  heptarchy;  .         .  „ .  .       . 


The 
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The  History  of  the  Kingdom  "of 
M  E  R  C  I  A. 

npHE  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kingdom  or 
*  the  Humber,  by  which  it  was  feparatcd  from  North  Mercu. 
timberland;  on  the  weft  by  the^  Severn,  beyond  which  were 
the  Britons  or  WcMh ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Thames^  by  which 
it  was  parted  from  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Suflcx,  and  Wef- 
fex;  on  the.  eaft  by  the  kingdoms  of  Effex  and  Eaft-Anglia. 
Thus  Mercia  was  guarded  on  three  fides  by  three  large  rivers 
that  ran  into  the  fea,  and  ferved  for  a  boundary  to  all  the  other 
kingdoms :  hence  the  name  Mercia,  from  the  Saxon  word 
Merc,  fignifying  a  BouikJ,  and  not,  as  fome  fancy,  from  an 
imaginary  river  called  Mercia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  king- 
dom are  fomettmes  termed  by  hifiorians  Mediterranei  Angii» 
or  the  Midland  Englilh ;  and  fometimes  Southumbrians,  as 
being  fouth  of  the  Humber  ;  but  the  moft  common  name  is 
that  of  Mercians.  The  principal  cities  of  Mercia  were  Lin- 
coln, Nottingham,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Coventry,  Lichfield, 
Northampton,Worcefter,  Gloucefter,  Derby,  Chetter,  Shrewf- 
bury,  Stafford,  Oxford,  Briftol.  Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy,  this  was  the  fin^fl:  and  moft  coniiderabte.  Its 
greateft  length  was  a  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  and  its  greateft 
breadth  about  one  hundred. 

C  R  I  D  A. 

Firft  king  of  Mercia,  arrived  in  England  in  584.  He  H.Hufitin?. 
was  crowned  the  fame  or  the  following  year,  and  died  m  ^ ^«'*  ^*6- 
594*- 

INTERREGNUM. 

After  Crida'i)  death,  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent  and  monarch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Mercia,  and 
kept  it  fome  time,  as  will  be  related  in  the  hiftory  6f  the 
kingdom  of  Kent :  but  afterwards  reftored  It  to  Wibba,  ion 
of  Crida,  rcferving  however  fome  right  of  fovereignty,  the 
nature  of  which  hiftorians  have  neglected  to  explain. 

a  The  Sa:.oa  AnnoU  fay  in  coa. 

N3  WIBBA. 


m 
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W  I  B  B  A. 


"597'  This  prince  reigned  nineteen  years,  and  died  in  615.  Ho 
H.Hontag.jeft  a  fon  called  Pcnda,  who  (bould  have  Tucceeded  hiniv  but 
poiyl^.  Ethelbert  being  flill  alive,  and  dreading  his  refUers  and  tur- 
lib.  V.  cap.  bulent  fpirit,  left  Mercia  about  a  year  without  a  king.  After 
12.  that  be  f  laced  Cearlus,   coufui-german  of  Wibba,  on  the 

throne, 

CEARLUS. 

616.         After  the  death  of  Ethclbert,  in  619,  Cearlus  freed  Mercia 
M'lmA).      front  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Kent.    He  reigned  nine 
C,  Thorn,  y^a^s,  and  died  in  624.     As  he  left  no  children,  Penda,  fori 
of  Wibba^  pofieiled  the  throne  after  him. 

PENDA. 

625.         This  prince  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  crown. 

H.  Huminf .  Ethelbcrt  had  not  without  reafon  paffed  him  by  after  his  fa- 

jj^jj^  ther's  death,  he  being  the  moft  reftlefs  and  ftirring  prince 
that  ever  reigned  before  or  fince  in  England  :  he  hated  peaco 
worfe  than  death.  I  have  already,  in  the  hiilory  of  North- 
umberland,' fpoken  of  bis  wars  with  Edwin,  OfwaM,  and 
0(wy.  His  war  with  the  kings  of  Wefiex  and  Eaft-Anglia^ 
to  avoid  repetition,  iball  be  related  in  the  hifiory  of  thefe 
two  kingdoms. 
653.         In  653,  Penda  caufed  Peda^  his  eldeft  fan,  to  be  crowned 

Bede,iib.iii.  of  Lcicefter,    and  then   fcnt  him  into  Northumberland  to 

cip.  21.  ^fpoufc  the  daughter  of  king  Ofwy,  where  he  was  converted 
to  Chriftianity.  He  brought  back  with  him  fome  miffiona* 
lies,  who  preached  the  Gofpel  in  Mercia  with  good  fuccefs* 
But  Penda  lived  and  died  a  pagan. 

B«>ae,1ib,uu      At  length  Penda  was  flain  in  battle,   in  the  eightieth  year. 

cap.  24.       of  his  age,  as  was  related  in  the  hiftory  of  Northumberland. 

Malmib.  H^  j^fj  ^^^  ^^^^  p^^  Wulfer,  Ethelred,  Merowald,  and 
Mercelm  3    and  two  daughters,  Ciniburga  and  Cinifwintha. 

INTERREGNUM. 

657.         Aft^r  the  defeat  and. death  of  Penda,  Ofwy  became  m after 

Bede.  pf  Mercia,   and  kept  ic  three  years:    however  he  left  Peda, 

polych-.      his  fon-in-law,  the  little  kingdom  of  Leiccfter.     Bat  Peda 

TUt.  Wig.   bcine  foon  cfter  poifoned  by  his  wife,   Ofvvy  fcized  that  too, 

and  held  it  with  :he  reft  of  Mercia  till  he  was  driven  thence 

by 
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by  Wulfer,  as  we  have  ieen  in  the  hiftory  of  Northumber- 
land. 

W  U  L  F  E  R. 

Wulfer  was  almoft  as  much  a  flranger  to  peace  as  his  fa-     659. 
ther  Penda.    He  waged  war»  at  fereral  times,  with  all  the  M.  Well. 
neighbouring  princes,  with  ^^arious  fuccefs,  one  while  con* 
queror,  another  while  vanquifhed.     As  the  particulars  of  thefe 
wars  are  not  very  material,  and  befides  are  but  lamely  re- 
lated by  the  hiftorians,  it  is  needlefs  to  infift  upon  them.    I 
ihall  only  obferve,  that  he  took  Adelwalch,  king  of  Suilex, 
priibner,  and  brought  him  to  Mercia,  after  having  conquered 
his  kingdom  ^.     Some  time  after,  Adelwach  turning  Chri-      663. 
ftian,  during  his  imprilbnment,  Wulfer  gave  him  the  Iflc  of  **^*^**'^' 
Wight^  which  he  had  likewife  fubdued.    There  is  room  to  Flor.  wlgj" 
conjure,  that  Wulfer  had  alfo  conquered  the  kingdom  of     666.* 
Eflex,  fincc  it  is  well  known  he  difpofed  of  the  bifhopric  of 
London  in  favour  of  one  Wina. 

Wulfer  was  ftill  an  idolater  when  he  came  to  the  crown  5  M*im.lfl».i. 
but  fhortly  after  was  convened,  and  his  children  were  brought  ^*P*  4-  . 
up  in  the  Chrifiian  religion  *.     Vereburga,  one  of  his  daugh-  ^^''  ^*** 
ters,  Was  honoured  as  a  (aint.    He  died  in  675,  thinking  to 
leave  his  crown  to  his  (on  Cenrid ;   but  his  brother  Ethelred 
found  means  to  fupplant  his  nephew,  and  obtain  the  king- 
dom<^ 

ETHELRED. 

Ethelred,  as  foon  as  he  was  feated  on  the  throne,  ereAed     675^ 
Herefordfliire  into  a  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  Merowald  his 
brother  S  who  dying  without  heirs,  left  it  to  his  younger 
brother  Mercelm  :    but  he  dying  alfo  without  children,  this 
little  kingdom  was  reunited  to  Mercia, 

In  679,  Ethelred  invaded  Kent,  and  made  great  devafia-      679. 
tion*.    After  that  he  turned  his  arms  againft  North umber-Bede,  lib.  tr. 
land  %  and  compelled  Egfrid  to  reftore  certain  Mercian  towns,  q^'wAv 
taken  during  the  reign  of  W  ulfer .    Theodore,  archbiihop  of  ub.  uj/lj'e 
Canterbury,  greatly  contributed  to  the  peace  concluded  be«  Pont.  Bede. 
tween  thefe  two  kings.  fi^;„^' 

b  He  alfo  defeated  Cenowalch,  king  menred,  kuig  of  Keat.  Higfl.  Polych. 

•f  Weflex,  at  Afton,  near  WaUing*  p.  140. 

ford.    Smxa  Anaal.   Makmb.  Tyrrcl,        e  Particvilarlyy   he  deftroyed  Roche* 

p.  iSS.  Aer.  Huntingd.  p.  31S.  p.  1S4. 

c  He  married  Ermenilda,  the  daogh*        fin  this  battle  waa  flain  Elfwrln^ 

ter  of  Ercombert^  king  of  Kent.  Htgd.  king  £]frid*s  brother,  near  the  river 

Polychron.  p.  236.  Trent.    Sax.  Ana.  Malmsb.  Huntingd^ 

d   He  married  t^e  daughter  of  Er-  p.  1 84. 

N  4  In 
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..    In  697,  Oftrith,  wife  of  Ethelred,  ivas  aflaffinated  »,   aiMl 

the  little  care  to  difcover  the  murderers,  gives  room  to  fufpeft 

704.     the  king  himfelf  was  not  innocent.     However  thatbe^  Ethel- 

C.Malmsb.  fed  growing  weary  of  the  worfd,  rcfigned  his  crown  to  Cen- 

'  ''"^^'^rcd,  his  nephew,  fon  of  Wulfcr,  and  turned  monk  in  fiard-  ^ 

ney  monailery,  of  which  ibortly  after  he  was  made  abbot. 

C  E  N  R  E  D. 

704.  Nothing  remarkable  was  done  by  this  prince,  during  his 
Bede,  lib.  v.  four  years  reign,  but  the  exchanging  his  crown  for  the  monkifli 
«ip.  M.  habit,  after  the  example  of  OiFa,  king  of  £(Iex,  who  was 
come  to  his  court  to  demand  Cinifwitbna  bis  aunt,  daughter 
of  Penda,  in  marrnge.  By  the  perfuafions  of  this  princefs, 
both  kings  were  prevailed  upon  to  turn  monks,  and  go  to 
Rome,  and  receive  the  tonfure  at  the  pope'^  hands.  Ceoi« 
red)  fon  of  Ethelred,  fucceedcd  his  coufin  Cenred« 

C  E  O  L  R  E  D. 

*  709.  Geolred  had  a  terrible  war  to  fudain  againd  Ina,  king  of 
Ann.  Sax.  the  Wcll-Saxons.  Hiftorians,  according  to  cuAom,  without 
Eon  Wig.  relating  the  motives  or  particulars  of  this  war,  only  fay,  the 
Jj;  iy"""^'.two  kings,    at  VVodenb\jrg  in  Wihftire,    fought  a   bloody 

battle  with  fuch  equal  fuccefs,  that  neither  could  boail  of  the 

viftory, 

Ccolfred  was  far  from  being  of  his  predeceflbr's  mind  to  pre- 

715.  ferthe  monk's  habit  before  a  crown*     He  not  onlydifregarded 
c.'Mainwb.  thc'iponksand  the  reft  of  the  clergy,   but,  if  the  hiflorians 

1  .^.cap.4.^^^   ^^   ^^    credited,    violated    their   privileges    without   any 

ypift.Bon.  fcruple.     This  behaviour,  fo  contrary  to  that  of  all  the  other 

'^'  Englifti    princes,   railed  great  clamours  againft  him.      The 

.    monks  in  particular  took  all  occafions  to  paint  him  in  the 

blacked  colours.     7'heir  animoHty  followed  him  even  in  the 

716.  other  world  :  after  his  dearh,  which  happened  in  716,  they 
gave  out  that  he  reiigned  his  laft  breath,  blafpheming  and 
talking  with  the  devil.  Such  kind  of  reports  againit  thole  that 
were  not  in  the  intereft  of  the  monks,  were  not  fpread  with-p 
out  defign.  The  hiftories  of  thofe  days  are  full  of  the  like 
tales.  Ethebald,  grand  fon  of  Eoppa,  brother  of  Penda^ 
mounted  the  throne  after  Ceolred. 

g  By  the  South<>hainberS|  i.  e.  the  Mercians,  fouth  of  the  Trent.     Sax.  Ann. 
Tirrcl,  p.  a-ic, 

ETHELBALD. 
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ETHELBALD. 

This  prince  was  one  of.  the  moft  Illufirious  kings  that  had      716. 
hitherto  worn  the  crown  of  Mercia,  to  which  be  added  the 
dignity  of  monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,    refigned   by  Ina, 
king  of  Weflex,  when  he  turned  monk-.     This  dignity  feems 
to  have  confided  originally  ohly  in.prefiding  at  the  genefal  af- 
femblics^  and  commanding  the.  armies  of  the  feven  kingdoms^ 
and. fome  other  prerogatives,  which  conferred  no  right  of  fo- 
vereignty  over,  the  other  kings :    at  leall,  the  eleflors  looked 
upon  it  in  this  light.   .  But  the  monarchs  generally  confidered 
it  after  a  very  different  manner : .  they  were  no  fooner  invefled 
with  it,    but  their  firft  care  was  to  grafp  at  an  unlimited 
power,  to  which  they  thought  themfelves  entitled  by  the  ex- 
amples of  the  preceding  monarchs.      Ethelbald,   improving  Bede,  1%.  v. 
fome  favourable  jun<ftures  in  his  reign,  carried  the  preroga- cap.  14. 
tives  of  the  monarchy  to  the  higheft  degree,  and  thereby  ^•^""^"**^ 

frew  very  troublefome  and  formidable  to  the  other  kings  **. 
or  which  rcafon  the  kings  of  Weflex  and  Northumberland 
agreed  to  attack  him  from  two  different  quarters  at  once.  Aa 
Mercia  was  fituated  between  thefe  two  kingdoms,  Ethelbald 
was  obliged  to  fend  half  his  »rmy  towards  the  north,  whilft 
with  the  other  half  he  marched  himfelf  againft  the  Weft- 
Saxons  commanded  by  Ethel un.  The  particulars  of  thi^  752. 
war  are  unknown,  except  that  Ethelbald  was  vanquiihed  and  Ann.  Sax. 
his  army  put  to  /out '.  •  H.Himtuig. 

Pour  years  after,  this  prince  was  flain  ^  in  a  mutiny  of  the     757. 
army,  raifed  by.  a  lord,  named  Beornred,  who  Was  proclaimed  M.  Wcftnu 
king  by  the  foldiers. 

B  E  O  R  N  R  E  D^    the  Ufurpcr. 

•   Beornred's  eledion  by  the  army,  who  had  no  right  to  aP-     757* 
fume  fuch  an  authority,   was  very  difpleafing  to  the  Nlercian^^^j*^*'*' 
lords,  efpeciaUy  as  the  king  elcii  was  no  ways  related  to  the  Bed")  Epiu 
royal  family  :    and  therefore,   before  Beornred  had  tim?  to 
cfiablifh  himfelf  in  his  ufurpation,   they  forthwith  placed  on 

h  Anno  713,  he  took  Somerton.  In  d.  341.  Tays  it  was  at  Hereford.    See 

7^2,  defeated  the  Welfh,  and  made  all  Sax.  Ann.  Malmsb.     Brompt. 
the  Icings  and  provinces    of  England,         k  Ac  Secancune,    now  called  Seek- 

fouth  of  the  Humbcr,  acknowledge  him  ington,  in  W;v^'icicihire.     Camden^  p. 

for  their  fo<.-ereign.  Huntingd.  Brompt.  507,  515,  and  was  buried  at  Rcopan-  ' 

Sax.  Ann.  dune,  or  Rcpton^  in  Derbyihiie*   Cam« 

.  i  At  BeorgforB,  or  Burford,  In  Ox"  den^  p.  4^1* 
fofd/hirc,     Tyirel,  p,  *66«    Hualinjd. 

the 
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the  throne  Offa^  nephew  of  the  late  king*.  Prefently  afttr^ 
Ofia  drawing  an  army  together,  gave  the  ufurper  battle,  and 
obtained  a  complete  vidory.  Some  fay,  Beomred  was  flain, 
and  others,  that  be  maintained  his  .ground  for  a  while  in 
ibine  part  of  Mercian 

O  F  F  A. 

75%        Qfla  was  one  of  the  moft  fimious  kings  that  reigned  in 

G.  Malmfi).  England  during  the  hepurchy,  not  only  for  his  being  invefled 

Huntingd     ^'^^  ^^  dignity  of  monarch,   but  for  his  vi£tories  over  the 

Mat.  Tvis.  ^d(h  and  the  neighbouring  Saxon  princes,  and  for  feverat 

other  things  which  I  (hall  briefly  relate.    One  of  his  greateft 

viddries  was  that  over  Aldric,  king^of  Kent,  in  774  K 

Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  fee  thoie  who  were 
hivefied  with  the  monarchy  afpiring  to  a  fovereign  authority 
ovev  the  other  kings.  Ofia,  treading  in  the  fteps  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  never  ceafed  to  difiurb'his  neighbours  on  thatoc- 
cs^n,  and  was  engaged  by  his  ambition  in  continual  wars 
'  with  fuch  princes  as  dilputed  his  pretended  rights*    But  thefe 

wars  are  fo  confufedly  related  by  the  hiftorians,  that  all  I 
could  fay  would  not  fuffice  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  them. 
We  muft  dierefore  be  contented  with  what  has  been  faid  of 
him  in  general,  which  may  fenre  todifcover  the  diarader  of 
king  oil. 

Whilil  OiFa  was  employed  in  fubduing  the  Saxon  kings,  the 
Welihi  always  upon  the  watch  to  improoe  the  advantages  af« 
forded  them  by  the  frequent  diflentions  of  the  Lnglifli, 
diought  they  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  to  attack  him.  This  ^ 
C«>.  Dciu  unexpeAed  war,  wherein  the  Welfli  at  firft  were  fuccefsful, 
caufed  OiFa  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Englifli,  in  order 
to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  WeUh,  He  quickly  reduced  them 
to  fuch  a  condition,  that  jhev  were  forced  to  abandon  not 
only  their  late  conqucfts  in  Mercia,  but  alfo  part  of  their 
own  country^  beyond  the  Severn,  whkh  Oflfa  feized  and 
peopled  with  Englifli  colonies.  But  to  prevent  the  WeUh 
V  from  ever  retaking  it,  he  threw  up  a  rampart,  defended  by 

a  large  ditch,  by  means  of  which  be  parted  his  conqucfts  from 
the  reft  oP  Wales.  This  rampart,  in  length  twenty-fodf 
miles,  reaching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  to  the  place  where 
the  Wye  runs  into  the  Severn,  was  called  Clawdh  Ofia,  or 
OfFa'sDyke". 

^  In 

1  He   conquered  the  kings  of  Kent,     the  Wcft-Saxont  at  Benfiflgton  in  Ox- 
Wcfiex,  and  Northumbria.     H^nrngd.     fordftire.     Hunlingd.  p.  34.3. 
Sax.   Ana.     Anno  778,    be  defeated        m  Thiidike  ma/ bcfecnonBxachy- 
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In  786,  Olh  made  hit  fonEgfrid  i^rtner  withbim  m  tIieAiin«Stt.   . 

fovcrninentji  ^d  gave  bU  daughter  E3burg  in  macriagc  to^*^^"*» 
Wihric  king  of  Weflex. 

What  cS  the  greateil  blemUh  on  OfFa's  reputation^  wasM.Wefim* 
his  treachery  toEtbdbert,  king  of  the  Eaft- Angles.    This  ^an.  Sax, 
young  prince  deiigning  to  marry,  cane  to  the  court  of  Offii 
and  Jemanded  his  daughter  AdfJfrvla  m  marriage.    He  was 
received  at  ilirft  with  great  mvks  of  affection  and  efteesu 
But  foon  after  the  fcene  was  changed  i  OfiFa,  by  the  preffii^ 
apd  repeated  tn{Ug9tioi>s  of  Quendrida  bis  wife  -*»  who  repre* 
feated  to  him  t|^4t  be  oi^ht  by  all  means  to  embrace  fo  fair 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  mafier  of  £aft-AngUa,  wasper<> 
fuaded  to  breal^  the  ipoft  iiicred  laws  of  honour  and  ho^itali- 
ty,  by  the  murder  of  Ethelbert  ^.     Which  done>  he  marches  Bromptau 
into  Eaft-Anglia  with   a  numerous   army  before  the  Eaft^ 
Angles  had  time  to  prepare  for  their  dettnce,  and  meetii^ 
with  no  oppofitron,  feizes  the  kingdom^    axxt  unites  it  to 
Mercia. 

He  ha4  no  foonor  committed  this  horrid  fa£^»  but  he  was 
tormented  with  cruel  t'emorfe.  His  crime  was  continually  be* 
fore  his  eyes«  and  tortured  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
could  not  enjoy  a  moment's  eaie.  To  appeafe  his  raging  ygi^ 
confcience,  he  refblved  upon  a  journey  to  Rome  (which  he 
performed  in  794)  to  obtain  a  pardon  from  the  pope^  and 
Ifecure  himfelf  from  the  puniQiment  due  to  his  crime.  The 
popef"  granted  his  r^uei^  on  condition  he  would  be^ liberal 
to  the  churi^hes  anid  mooaileries ;  for  that  was  the  only  way) 
then  of  attoning  for  fins.  It  were  to  be  \iillied  tbatrefti-^ 
tution  had  alfo  been  enjoined  at  a.  necefiacy  and  previous 
condition.  '  ' 

Among  the  liberalities  of  Offa  to  the  churches  of  Rome^ 
we  mufl  not  omit  one  of  great  confequence  for  England.  In»i 
king  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  had  now  founded  at  Komc  a  coU 
lege  for  the  edu^atio9  of  Engliih  youth ;  for  the  maintenance 
whereof  the  founder  ordered  a  penny  to  be  colledled  yearly 

h\)lf  and  nfar  Rhyd  at  Hellg  and  Lap-  baniy    and    being  cofitinticd   thnrngii 

-   cerden  in  Hercfordfliire  •'  and  it  conti*  Flintfliire,  ends  a  little  below  Holy  well» 

Boed.  northwards  from  Knighton  over  a  plao*  formerly  the  iite  of  the  caftle 

m  part  of  Sbropfliire  into^ontgoneiy-  of  Baimgwork.    See  Camd.  d.  $^%» 
flkirr,  and  goes  over  the  long  mountain        n  Matt.  Paris  fayc,  that  he  afker<- 

of  Kevn  Digoth  to  Harden  Caftle,  crois  wards  ihut  htr  up,  and  would  never  let. 

the  Severn  and  Lhau-Drinio  common  >  her  come  nigh  him  again*  p.  9Si« 
from  whence  it  pai&s  the  Vynrwy  again        o  He  was  nuirde,ed  at  Mardon,  about 

into  Shropfhire,  not  far  from  Ofwalflry.  three   miles   from  Hereford.     Lcwb*s 

In  Denbighihire  it  is  viikible  along  the  Hi  ft.  of  Gr.  Brit.  Intrgd*  p*  4}* 
foad  between  Rbywabon  and  Wicx«        p  Adrian* 

Oi- 
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•  of  every  family  in  his  dominions  '.  This  kind  of  charity 
was  termed  Romefcot,  that  b.  Tribute  of  Rome,  or,  fcnt  to 
M.Pirit.  Rome.  Offa  extended  this  tax  throughout  Mercia  and  Eaft- 
M«  Weft.  Anglia,  the  lands  belonging  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Alban's 
only  excepted :  and  becaufe  this  money  was  paid  at  Rome, 
on  It  holyday  called  St.  Peter's  ad  Vincula  %  this  tax  was 
named  Peter-pence  inftead  of  Romefeot.  By  this  means  the 
directors  of  the  college  were  abundantly  fupplied  wherewithal 
to  defrajf  the  expence  they  were  at  from  the  great  concourfe 
of  the  Engliih,  who  came  to  ftudy  at  Rome.  In  procefs  of 
time,  the  popes  pretending  k  was  a  tribute  paid  by  the  Eng- 
liih  to  St.  Peter  and  his  fucceflbrs,  converted  it  to  their  own 
ufe,  ttU  it  was  entirely  abolished  by  Henry  VIII  *• 

Before  Offa  left  Rome,  be  obtained  of  the  pope  the  cano- 
nization bf  St.  Alban,  the  firft  Britilh  martyr,  whofe  relics 
70  <      ^^^^  pretended  to  be  found  at  Verulam.     At  his  return,  he 
Bedc,  lib.  i.  '^"^^^  ^^^^^  *  ^^^  church  and  a  ftately  monaftery,  to  which 
^p.7.        he  granted  great  privileges  and  a  large  revenue.    From  that 
time  Verutam  was  called  St.  Alban^is.     Offa  alfo  was  very 
munificent  to  the  church  of  Hereford,  where  the  body  of  the 
king  of  Eaft-Anglia  lay  buried,  that  prayers  might  be  incef- 
^  fantly  made  for  the  murdered  and  murderer, 

lib.!,  M|».4.  William  of  Malmfbury,  fpeaking  of  king  Offa,  doubts 
whether  he  fliould  rank  him  among  the  good  or  bad  princes  '• 
The  canoniaation  of  St  Alban,  procured  by  his  means,  and 
the  founding  a  noble  monaftery  in  honour  of  that  faint,  being- 
put  in  the  balance  againft  the  mwrder  of  £the)bert»  is  the 
gcound  of  that  hiftorian*s  uncertainty. 

The  reign  of  Offa  is  memorable  upon  feveral  accounts: 

His  dike :    The   union   of  Eaft-Anglia  to  Mercia  :    The 

^resting  of  Lichfield  into  an  archbifhoprick  *',   of  which  I 

Lambert.     ^jU  (pg^k  elfewhere  :    Peter-Pence :    A  body  of  laws  pub- 

J<*eiman'.     l»fl*«<l  tinder  the  title  of  Mercens  Leaga,  i.  e.  Laws  of  the 

Condi,  *     Mercians  *^,  which  ferved  for  a  pattern  to  his  fuccel&rs,  and 

<|    It  was  in  all  upon  twenty-three  that  at  Malmsbury.     SeeW.  Mahmb. 

of  our  prefcnt  counties,    for  fo  far  his  p.  30. 
dominions  extended.         '  u  Upon  his  conauering  Kent,  he  re-« 

r  Firft  day  of  Auguft.  moved    the    archirpifcopal     fee    from 

8  Niih.  Bacon,  in  his  HiiYorical  and  Canterbury  to  Liclificld.  See  M.  Patls» 

Political  DiiCDurfes,  chap.  ix.  makes  it  p.   978, '  979/      Malmsb.  de  Pomi^ 

appear  it  was  far  from  being  a  tiibute.  p.   199. 
Rapin.  w  Concerning  this  matter,  fee  Ni-« 

t  HrobaHy  the  true  reafon  why  W,  cholfon's    Hillory,     libr.    p.   45.   and 

Malrrshury  gives    him   an   indifferent  his  preface  to    Ur.  Wilkini's  Saxoc« 


charafier,  is  becaufe  lie  feizrd  the  lands     Laws, 
of  fever^i  moniAeriesi   narticalariy  of 


the 
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the  greateft  part  whereof  were  inferttfd  in  king  Alfred's  laws, 
publifbed  about  the  end  of  the  next  century  ^. 

OfFa   had   contraded  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  Charlea  theG.Malnfb. 
Great.     We  meet  with  feme  of  their  Letters  in  the  Life  of  ^^' *•"?•*• 
Offa  at  the  end  of  Matthew  Patris's  hiflory :    A  life  wherein 
are  almoft  as  many  fables  as  truth. 

This  prince  died  in  796,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- nine  ycirs. 
Egfrid,  who  had  already  been  crowned  as  his  partner,  fucceeded 
him  both  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  dignity  of  Monarch* 

EGFRRID. 

Egfrid,  who  furv'^ed  his'  father  but  four  or  fi^e  montts,     79^* 
employed  that  time  in'enriching  the  mpnks,  and  particulailjf:^^'^^- 
thbfe  of  St.  Albans.      Cenulph,  defcended  from  Wibba  by  pior.  wig* 
another  branch,  fucceeded  him  in  both  his  dignities.  Brompton. 

C  E  N  U  L  P  H.       . 

Cenulph  was  no  (boner  on  the  throne,  but  he  declared  war     796* 
againft  Edbert-Pren  king  of  Kent,  the  motive  whereof  is|*"-^"' 
ujiknow  ^.    We  arc  only  told,  it  proved  fatal  to  the  king  ^'  * 

of  Kent,  who  being  taken  prifoner,  was  carried  to  Mercia, 
where  Cenulph  ordered  Jib  eyes  to.be  put  out  %  after  he  had 
placed  another  kihg^*'  on  the  throne  of  Kent  ^. 

Cenulph  died  in  819,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-four  G.  Milm. 

J  ears.    He  left  a  fon  very  young,  named  Cenelm,  and  t¥^^®^y^^"* 
aujghters,  Quendrida  and  Burganilda.  .     , 

;  CENE  L  M. 

■  Quchdrida,  eldcft  fitter  of  Cenelm,  hoping  to  mount  the     819. 
throne,  if  her  brother  was  out  of  the  way,  caufed  him  to  bcHlgdeo. 
ailaffinated  by  one  Afcobert,  who  threw  his  body  into  a  well, 
where  it  was  found,  as  it  is  pretended,  by  a.  miracle.    Quen«» 

TK.  Geoffrey  of  MoiUDOOtb,  lib.  i.  for  it>    kut  that  he  wai   pufhed  oil 

cap.  20.  and  Ranulph'of  Ohefter,  lib.  by    an    inveterate    aoimofity    againft 

i.  cap.   50.   confound    theft  Meitian  them,  which  he  inherited  from  Ofla, 

lawt  with  the  laws   of  one  Marcia,  p*  33* 

wife    of  Guitheiin    a   Briti/h    king.^       z  W.  Malmsbury  fay9»  that  he  or* 

Alfred  the  Great  (avi  in  hit  preface  to'  dered'  him  to  be  fet   at  liberty  foon 

hit  lawiy  That  he  had  taken  from  the  after. 
hwt  of  £thelbeit  king  b^  KeAt;  loa        a  Cuthrcd.  *  Malmsbnry. 
king  cf   WefTeXy    and   Offa  kibgof        b  He  reftofcd  Adelard,  archbifliop  o^ 

Mercia.     Ripin.  'Canterbury,  to  the  dignity  of  metropo* 

7  Malqubury  aiSgni  no  other  rcafon  policao,    Maloiib,    ibid, 

drida 
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drida  did  not  reap  that  benefit  from  her  crhne,  flie  expeded  t 
for  the  Mercians  placed  on  the  throne  Cecdul^  uncle  of  th«i 
a       <   htekiflg* 

CKOLULPH. 

819.         This  prince,  after  a  year's  reign^  Mria  depofcd  by  Bernulph^ 
ScE.  Ajuu    one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  country. 

BERNULPH 


LPH,   821.     LUDICAN,   823. 
WITGALPH,    ^25. 


I  fliall  fay  nothing  here  of  thefe  fliree  bff  kings  of  Merda, 
becaufe  I  fhail  have  occafion  to  mention  them  in  the  hiftorV 
of  the  kings  of  Wdlex. 


The  History   of  the  Kingdom  of 
E  A  S  T- A  N  G  L  I  A. 


ZaftAoi^.  ^ipH£  kingdom  of  the  Ea{{-Ang)es  was  bounded  oii  the 
*-  north  by  the  Humber  and  the  German  ocean  :  On  the 
eaft  by  the  fame  ocean».  which  furrounded  it  almoft  on  two 
fides  :  On  the  (buth*  by  the  kingdom  of  Ellex ;  and  on  the 
weft  bv  Mercia.  Its  greateft  length  was  eighty^  and  its 
gteateft  breadth  fifty-five  miles,  tt  contained  the  two  coun*^ 
ties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  with  part  of  CambridgdSiire.. 
The  chief  towns  were  Norwich,  Thetford,  Ely,  and  Cam- 
bridge. I  have  already  related,  how  this  kingdom  was  found- 
ed by  the  Angles  that  landed  on  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Britain, 
vndei^  twelve  chiefs,  <he  farvivor  of  whoAi,  Uffa^  aflumed 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Eaft- Angles. 

U  F  F  A. 

571.  We  do  not  find  this  prince  aded  any  tUng  nenmkable  after 
bis  being  king*  He  died  in  57^9  leaving  his  fon  Titulus  to 
Ibcceed  bioi. 

T  I- 
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T  I  T  I  L  U  S. 

All  we  know  of  ihh  king  is,  that  be  died  in  599,  and  bad     578* 
for  fucceflbr  his  ion  Redowud. 

REDOWALD. 

This  prince  was  the  moft  illuftious  of  all  the  kings  of     590. 
Eaft^Anglia,  if  not  of  the  whole  Heptarchy.    As  I  have  had  Lang.  Chr. 
occafion  to  (peak  of  him  largely  in  the  hiftory  of  Northum-  ^^  - 
berland,  I  ihall  only  pbferve  here  that  he  died  in  624*  leav-* 
ing  his  crown  to  his  6m  Erpwald. 

E  R  P  W  A  L  D, 

Erpwald  made  but  a  very  indifferent  figure  In  the  Heptarchy,     624* 
being  all  along  in  fubje£tion  to  Edwin  Icin^  of  Northumber-^*  ^»^* 
land,  who  might  have  deprived  him  of  his  lungdom,  with  the       - '  ^'  ^ 
confent  of  the  Eaft- Angles,  if  the  obligations  he  had  received 
from  Redowald  his  father,  would  have  fufiered  him  to  have 
been  guilty  of  {9  black  an  ineratitude«     However,  he  was 
in  reality  tbf  ibvereign  of  Eaft-Anglia,  though  he  left  Erjf- 
wald'  the   title  of  king.     Erpwald  was  ailkffinatedin  633yBea«,]ib.i«, 
atter  he  had  reigned  about  nine  years.  ^  '5* 

INTERREGNUM. 

^  After  his  death,  Eaft-An^ia  bad  no  king  for  three  years,     633. 
the  reafon  whereof  is  unknown.     In  636  the  Eaft-^AngIe8 
placed  on  the  ^one  Sigebert,  half  brother  of  their  laft  king. 

S  I  G  E  B  E  R  T. 

Tlii^  prince  who  was  baniflied  by  Eipwald  his  brother  by    '636. 
theoiptber's  fide,  on  fufpicion  of  afpiring  to  the  crown,  hadp/M''"'* 
retired  into  France,  where  he  became  a  Chriftian.    As  foon.pi^,'^^^^ 
as  he  was  king  of  Eaft-Anglia,  he  made  it  his  chief  bufi-Bcde,Kb.tt. 
nefs  to  bring  his  fubjefi*  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  -,  cap.  iS. 
which  indeed  was  planted  among  them  in  the  reign  of  Redo«  ^||,^*^^' 
wald,  but  having  made  no  great  progrefs,  was  now  almoft 
txtinguiflied.   After  he  had  eSeded  this  work  by  the  affiftance 
of  Felix,  a  Burgundian  prieft,  he  retired  into  a  monaftery^ 
refi§ning  hii  crown  to  Egric  his  coufin« 

,      £GRI<X 


igri 
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E  G  R  I  C. 


644.         Egric  foon  after  hts  coronation,  being  attacked  bjr  Pertda 
Bede.  king  of  Mercia,  the  Eaft-Angles  having  no  great  confidence 

in  their  new  king,  petition  Sigebert  ip  quit  his  monaftery, 
and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  their  army.  He  flood  out  a 
good  while  againd  their  intreaties  :  But  poflefled  with  a  no- 
tion that  heaven  muft  crowrt  fo  p?ous  a  prince  with  vicftory^  ' 
they  prefled  hrm  fo  earneftly,  that  at  length  he  yields  to  their 
requeft,  and  heads  the  army  with  Egric,  carrying  nothing  but 
a  fwitch  in  his  hand.  God,  who  is  not  diredled  by  the  ima- 
ginations of  men,  gave  the  vitSlory  to  the  Mercians,  both  the 
Eaft- Anglian  kings  being  flain  on  the  fpot.  They  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Annas,  fon  of  Ennius,  nephew  of  Redowald. 

•     •  ANNA'S. 

644.         Annas  was  one  of   the    moft   iHuftrioas  kings  of  Eaft- 

Anglia.     By  his  aid  it  was,  that  Cenowalch,  king  of  Weflex, 

who  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  was  rcftored  to  his  kingdom,  of 

which  he  bad  been  deprived  by  Penda  in  645. 

6kJL.  *     This  action  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  Penda,  who. 

Sax.  Ann/  ou^  of  revenge,  rcfolved  to  carry  fire  and  fword  into  Eaft- 

Fior-  Wig.  Anglia.     An7ias  died  whilft  he  was  preparing  for  his  defence, 

Poiyohr.      Jeaving  the  management  of  this  dangerous  war  to  Ethelric, 

his  broihej  and  fucceiTor  \ 

ETHELRIC. 

654.  Ethelric  dreading  the  valour  and  power  of  Penda,  bribes 
him  with  a  fum  of  money  to  defift  from  his  war  vvith  the 
Eaft-Anglians,  and  to  induce  hini  to 'invade  Northumberland, 
ofFers  to  accompany  him  with  all  his  forces.  I  have  already 
retaced  how  they  were  both  (lain  in  an  engagement  with 
.  Ofwy.  Adelwald,  brother  of  Ethelric, '  mounted  the  throne 
, after  him. 

ADELWAtLD. 

^S5«  ^^^  know  nothing  more  of  tfei^  prince,  bi|t  that  bodied 
In  664,  leaving  bis  crown  to  Adulph,-  his  nephevK,  fon  oC 
Ethelric. 

\  L    '.  ^ 

a  The  Sijc.  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  317,  and  MUmi^yxry  fay,  that  W  was* llaia 
la  a  hjiW'iC  vfiik  Penda • 

A  L- 
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A  L  D  U  L  P  H. 


Of  this  prince  all  we  can  learn  is,  that  he  was  alive  in      664* 
^80,   and  affifted  at  the  council  of  Hatfield.     His  fuccefibr 
was  Alfwstld. 

A  L  F  W  A  L  D.  . 

Alfwald  died  in  749,  and  was  fucceeded  by  ^eorna  and  f  lor: 
Ethelbert,  whd  divided  the  kingdom  ^.  M*  ^^ 

BEORNAandETHELBERT. 

Ethelbert  dying  befoi-e  the  year  758,  Be6rna  reigned  alone.      74f  • 
But  we  know  nothing  more  of  him,  but  that  he  was  fucceeded 
byEthehrcd. 

ETHELDRED. 

Etheldred  dying  about  the  year  790,   left  the  crowh  to 
Ethelbert; 

ETHELfiERT. 

.  This  is  the  prince  that  Offa  king  of  Mercia  ptit  to  deatH 
in  order  to  fei^e  his  kingdom  in  792  ^.  From  that  time 
Eaft-Anglia  and  Mercia  made  but  one  kingdom. 


The  HisTORV  of  the  Kingdosi   of' 
ESSEX. 


THE  kingdom  of  Efiex,  or  the  Eaft-Saxons^  was  bound-  klngAbm  6f 
ed  on  the  north  by  Eaft-Anglia,  on  the  caft  by  the^*«* 
German  ocean^  on  the  ibuth  by  the  Thames,  and  on  the  weft 
hy  \lercia,    ltd  greateft  length  was  feventy-five  miles,  and 

b  Tyrrel  fa^s,  be  faw  in  a  chronicle  ^acceeded  Alfwald.     Rapin. 

of  Mailrofi,  a  king  named  Switheard,  c   He  was  fainted  after  his  death. 

Who  reigocd  in  749.    He  might  have  Malmib,    Bromf  t, 

VOB.  I.  O                                        its 
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its  breadth  thirty-eight.  It  contained  the  counties  of  Eflex 
and  Middlefex,  and  part  of  Hertfordlhire.  The  principal 
cities  were  London  and  Colchefter ;  the  firft  of  which  be- 
came afterwards  the  metropolis  of  all  England.  It  had  for- 
merly been  very  confiderable,  by  reafon  of  its  fituadon,  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  who|made  it  a  colony.  But  in  all 
probability  it  was  reduced  very  low  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons. 

This  country  having  been  extorted  from  Vortigcrri  by 
Hengift,  after  the  maliacre  of  the  Britiib  lords,  was  ere6led 
into  a  kingdom  by  Ercherwin,  the  firil  king.  Hiftorians  have 
negle&ed  to  inform  us  of  the  occadon  and  manner  of  found- 
ing this  kingdom,  by  which  the  fucceflbrs  of  Hengift  were 
deprived  of  almoft  as  large  a  trad  of  land  as  the  kingdom 
of  Kent.  Had  a  monatlery  been  in  the  cafe  we  Ihould  have 
had  all  the  particulars. 

ERCHENWIN. 

5^7.  Erchcnwin  began  his  reign  in  527,  and  died  in  587,  after 
c.  Malm,   he  had  reigned  fixty  years.     He  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ion 

Lb.i.cap.6.Slcdda. 

S  L  E  D  D  A. 

587.         ^^  *5  "O^  known  in  what  year  this  prince  died,  but  only  that 
bis  fon  Sabert  or  Saba  reigned  in  599. 

S  A  B  E  R  T. 

r  Sabert  was  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  Eflex,  being  converted 

BrUc,  lib.ii,  ^Y  ^^^  preaching  of  Meliitus,  and  follicitation  of  Ethelbert, 
cap.  3,  '  '  king  of  Kent,   his  uncle,  by  his  mother's  iide  *.    He  was 

noted  for  his  piety  and  zeal  for  the  true  religion.     He  died  in 

616,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  three  fons  ^. 

SAXRED,    SEWARD,  and  SIGEBERT. 

gj^^  Thefe  three  princes  reigning  together,  forfbok  with  one 
Prompt.'  confent  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  they  had  profcfled  du- 
M.  Wcam.  ring  their  father's  life.     After  they  had  reigned  fevcn  years, 

a  Ricula,  fifter  to  Eihelb  rr^  was  thedral,  which,  according  to  fome,  he 
Sabcrt's  mother.    Riipiu.  built.     Higil.  Polychr.  p.  aaS, 

b  He  was  buiisd  in  St.  P..urs  ca- 

they 
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they  raOiIy  came  to  an  unequal  engagement  with  Cinigifil  and  Bede^ia.a. 
Quicelm,  kings  of  Wcflex,  and  were  ai)  three  cut  off,  with  ^IP*  '• 
their  whole  army.     Their  fucceflbr  was  Sigebert  the  Little.  Wdfca, 

S  I  G  E  B  E  R  T   the  Little. 

Nothing  particular  is  known  concerning  this  prince,  not  (o    6a3# 
much  as  the  time  of  his  death,  but  only  that  he  was  fucceeded 
by  Sigebert  the  Good,  grandfon  of  a  brother  of  pious  king 
Sabert,  and  was  on  the  throne  in  653. 

SIGEBERT   the   Good. 

Sigebert  reftored  the  Chriftian  religion  in  his  dominions,    653. 
from  whence  it  had  been  expelled  ever  fince  the  death  of  Hor.  wig. 
Sabert.    He  was  affiftcd  therein  by  Ccdd,  a  Northumberland  J?  ^JJjJ' 
prieft,  confecrated  biOiop  of  the  Eaft-Saxoos.     This  prince  ijb.  i.  c.  6. 
was  aflaffinated  in  655,  by  two  counts  his  relations,  who,  Beds,  iib.ii^ 
having  been  excommunicated  by  Cedd,  complained  that  the  *^*  ••• 
king,  inftead  of  avenging  their  quarrel,  had  call  himfeif  at 
the  feet  of  the  bifliop,  begging  pardon  for  converfing  with 
them  after  their  excommunication.  His  fucceflbr  wasSwitbelm 
las  brother. 

S  W  I  T  H  E  L  M. 

There  is  nothing  particular  concerning  this  priace,  except    655* 
that  Sebba  and  Siger  fucceeded  him.  f  lor.  wic« 

SEBBA   and   S  I  G  E  R. 

Sebba  was  fon  of  Seward,  and  Siger  of  Sigebert  the  ^ittle^ 
fon  of  the  fame  Seward.  Siger  returned  to  idolatry ;  but 
Sebba  ftedfaflly  adhered  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  They  were 
▼affals  to  the  king  of  Mercia,  as  was  before  obieived  in  the 
reign  of  Wulfer.  Siger  dying  in  683,  Sebba  remained  fole 
king  of  Eilex. 

SEBBA   alone. 

Sebba  reigned  about  eleven  years  longer,  and  then,  being    683. 
verv  old,  turned  monk  in  694.    He  left  his  crown  t9  Sighai^ 
and  Senofrid  his  fons. 

O  a  S  I  G- 
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SJGHARD    and    SENOFRID. 

694.  Thefe  two  brothers  reigned,  and  very  probably  died,  to- 
gether about  the  year  705.  Offa>  fon  of  Siger>  mounted  the 
throne  after  them* 

O  F  F  A. 

705.  This  pfince  dcfiring  to  marry,  and  rafting  his  eyes  on  Ci-» 
Bede,  lib,  ▼.  nifwintha,  daughter  of  Penda,  king  of  Mercla,  goes  to  the 
cap.  23.  court  of  Cenrcd  to  demand  this  princefs  his  aunt  in  marriage. 
But  Cinifwinrha,  being  very  religious  and  not  young,  per- 
fuades  hcj  lover  to  turn  monk  as  (he  does  like  wife  her 
nephew,  king  of  Mercia*  Thefe  two  princes  went  to  Rome 
together,  and  received  the  tonfure  at  the  pope's  hands.  Ofia 
is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fucceeded  by  Seolred,  or  Selred^  fon  of 
Sigebert  the  Good. 

S  E  O  L  R  E  D. 

707^  Seolred  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  killed  at  laft, 
G.  Malmlb.  but  by  whom,  or  in  what  manner,  is  unknown.  Swiihred 
H.  Hunt,    jjjg  fQjj  fucceeded  him,  as  fome  fay. 

S  W  I  T  H  R  E  D. 

746.  THs  Is  the  !aft  king  of  Eflicx,  whofe  nanie  occurs  in 
hiftory,  or  the  Saxon  Annals.  He  began  his  reign  in  746^ 
and  in  cafe  he  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  diflblution  of  the 
Heptarchy,  muft  have  reigned  feventy-€ight  years. 

Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  there  is  none  whofe 
hiftory  is  fo  imperfect  as  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Efiex. 


The  History  of  the  Kingdom  of 
KENT. 

Kirsdomof  T^HE  kingdoih  of  Kent,  the  firft  that  was  founded  4y 

itcnt.  JL     the  Saxons,    being  neither  large  nor  very  confidcrable, 

-made  no  figure  in  the  Heptarchy,  only  during  the  reigns  of 

rienjift  and  Eihclbert.     It  w«s  very  advantageoufly  fituated, 

having 
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having  the  fea  on  the  fouth  and  eaft ;  the  Thames  on  the 
north ;  and  the  Jittlc  kingdom  of  Suffex  on  thp  weft.  As 
long  as  this  laft  fubfifted,  it  ferved  as  a  bulwark  to  the  kings  of 
Kent,  agaiDft  the  ambition  of  thfe  kings  of  Wcflex.  But  /*\> 
after  it  was  Aibdued  by  the  Weft-Saxons,  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  was  iir  cDntinual  danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion 
of  thefe  powerful  neighbours.  The  truth  is,  the  jealoufy  be-  < 
tween  the  kidg$  of  Wcflex  and  Mercia,  and  the  equality  6f 
their  forces,  were  the  only  things  that  long  prcvented**this 
little  kingdom  from  becoming  a  prey  to  one  or  other  of  them. 
It  was  not  above  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth. 
The  chief  towns  were  Dorobem  or  Canterbury,  the  capital  ; 
J>over,  Rochefter,  and  fome  others  not  fo  lafge  indeed,  but 
confiderable  however  for  their  fituation  and  harbours,  as 
Sandwich,  Deal,  Fdkftone,  Reculver,  &c. 

H  E  N  G  I  S  T,    firft  king. 

'Hengift  arrived  in  Great--Britarn  in  449.     He  aflumed  the     455. 
the  title  i»f  King  of  Kent  in  455,  and  died  in  488.    He  was 
fucceedeil  by  his  fonEfcus. 

ESC  US. 

As  the  Saxons,  after  the  death  of  Hengift,  conferred  the     488. 
command  of  their  armies  on  Ella  king  of  Suflex,  Efcus  very  G.  Maim. 
likely  was  not  in  fo  great  efteem  as  his  father.     I  know  of  ^^^•^'"P- ^. 
nothing  remarkable  concerning  his  reign  %  which  laftcd  to 
•  the  year  5x2 .    His  fucceffor  was  Ofta  his  fon. 

O  C  T  A. 

Thisprince  fuffered,  or  atleaft  oould  not  prevent  the  dtfmem-     512. 
bring  of  Efiox  and  MiddlefeiC  from  the  kingdom  of  Keitt,  .to  l^lor.  wig. 
form  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft-Saicons.  This  is  the  only  particu-  Jl^*y^^ron. 
lar  we  meet  with  during  bis  twenty-two  years  reign.     After 
0£la,  .his  father  Herlnenric  afteoded  the  throne  of  ICent*  ^ :  - 

HERMENRIC. 

There  is  •  nothing  particular  conqerning  this  prince,  who 
reigned  however  thirty  years.  Before  bis  death  he  aflbciated 
Ethelbert  bis  fon.  and  fucceffor. 

a  Huatingdon   fiy^,    that    he   cnlarfod  his  dominioiii^    bj  oooqaering  difr 
'  (kingdoms  ot  the  Britons,  p,  312* 

Oi  ETHEL- 
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ETHELBERT. 

568.  Ethelbrrt  was  one  of  the  tnoft  celebrated  kincs,  not  only 
of  Kent,  but  of  the  whole  Heptarchy.  He  was  ranoua  upoa 
many  accounts,  particularly  for  his  being  the  firfi  Chriftian 
king  of  his  nation.  But  as  I  intend  to  fpeak  eliewbere  of  the 
eonverfion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  1  (hall  relate  here  only  fuch 
of  Ethelbert's  adions  as  refped  not  celigion. 

This  prince,  who  had  a  great  and  an  afpiring  genius,  be- 
held with  regret,  that  his  predcceflbrs  had  loft  the  dignity  of 
florWig.    monarch  and  the  fuperiority  Hengift  had  over  all  the  Saxons 
Jib  ^""^    fettled  in  his  time  in  Great  Britain.     At  his  coming  to  the 
M.'wrft.    crown,  he  finds  Ceaulin  king  of  Weflex,  in  pofleffion  of  this 
568.     fuperiority  as  monarch.     He  refolves  to  difpute  it  with  him, 
but  is  twice  worfted.     For  this  caufe  he  remains  quiet  till  the 
year  593,  when  he  takes  up  arms  again,  not  fingly  as  before, 
but  in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  kings,  who  are  difpleafed 
with  Ceaulin's  feizing  the  kingdom  of  Suflex.     Ethelbert  be* 
ing  declared  general,  defeated  Ceaulin,  who  died  iboo  after. 
O.  Malm.       After  Ceaulin's  death,  Ethelbert  being  eleded  monarch  of 
lib.  i.  cap.  I.  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  forgetting  the  fall  of  Ceaulin,  of  which 
he  himTelf  was  the  caufe,  exercifed  an  almoft  abfolute  power 
Bade,  lib.  i.  over  all  the  kingdoms  lying  fouth  of  the  Humbcr,  the  North- 
S^TiMkrn    ^"^'^'''^'^  alone  having  found  means  to  keep  themfelves  in- 
dependent.    All  the  reft  cbofe  rather  to  fubmit  than  contend 
.  with  him  ^ 

fiefides  his  being  formidable  to  hb  neighbours  for  his  great 
accompIi(hments,  he  had  moreover  the  advantage  of  being 
allied  to  France  by  means  of  his  marriage  with  Bertha,  daugh- 
ter of  Cherebert  king  of  Paris.  This  alliance  procured  him 
great  refped,  the  kings  his  neighbours  having  rcalbn  to  dread 
the  introducing  the  French  into  England,  as  he  might  eafily 
kave  done.  But  through  the  haughtinefs  wherewith  Ethelbert 
treated  them,  after  feveraf  vidories,  made  them  ytry  uneafy, 
they  had  ftill  a  much  greater  occafion  to  be  alarmed. 
594.  Upon  the  death  of  Crida,  king  of  Mercia,  Ethelbert  feized 
that  kingdom,  though  the  deceased  king  had  left  a  fon  of  fit 
age  to  fucceed  him.    In  thb  Ethelbert  trM  exaSly  in  the  fteps^ 

b   MalmAor^  obfenret^    tiiflt  km;  yean  he  haj  leamed  meie  esptrieoce 

Xtbelberr,   in   the   bcginoirg  of    b»  in   war,   be   foon   bcoufbt  oader  bia 

reign,  wat  a  fcorn  to  the  oeighKouring  fvbjeAiofi  «U  tbe  natipos  of  the  Anglp- 

princes}   for  being   beaten  in  one  or  Saxons,    except    the    Northumbrians. 


fwo  battles,  he  could  fcarce  defend  his    Raptn^ 
I  territoriis  1   bqt>wbu  in  bis  }ipct 
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ef  Ceaulin,  though  he  had  himfclf  ftirred  up  the  other  Jclngs 
againft  that  monarch,  on  account  of  his  ambition.  Thus 
men,  for  the  mod  part,  condemn  in  others  what  they  approve 
in  themfelves.  Ethelbert,  it  feems,  pretended  that  he  had  a 
right  as  monarch,  or  as  defcendent  of  Hengift,  to  fucceed  to 
all  the  vacant  thrones  in  the  Heptarchy,  For  when  fortune 
fmiles  on  a  man,  he  enfily  finds  reafon,  good  or  bad,  to  fup- 
port  the  moft  exorbitant  precenfions.  However  this  be,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  princes,  alarmed  at  this  open  ufurpation,  be- 
gan to  jllir,  and  take  meafures  to  put  a  (lop  to  this  formidable 
power,  before  it  grew  to  a  greater  height.  The  monarch  . 
dreading  they  would  all  join  in  a  league  againft  him,  and 
ferve  him  as  they  did  Ceaulin,  thought  it  not  prudence  to 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  fame  danger.  Accordingly,  to  make 
them  cafy,  he  reftored  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  to  Wibba,  fon 
of  Crida,  referving  however  fuch  an  authority  over  him,  that 
he  durft  not  undertake  any  thing  without  his  order  or  leave. 
Satisfied  with  this  kind  of  moderation,  the  Englifh  princes 
laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  a  war,  which  neceility  alone  had 
driven  them  to. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  happened  in  the  reft  of  Ethel- Stx.  Ann. 
bert's  reign,  except  what  relates  to  religion,  of  which  I  fliall^*^''  ^*8* 
fpeak  in  the  hiftory  of  the  church.  This  prince  had  two 
wives,  the  firft  was  Bertha  of  France,  by  whom  he  had 
Edbald  his  fucceflbr,  and  Ethelburga,  married  to  Edwin  Icing 
of  Northumberland.  The  name  of  his  fecond  wife  is  un- 
known. He  died  in  6x6  %  after  he  had  reigned  fifty- two 
years. 

EDBALD. 

'Edbald  was  very  unlike  his  father.     As  (bon  as  he  became     916. 
his  own  mailer,  he  forfook  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  turned  G*  Malm. 
Heathen.     He  is  even  faid  to  have  married  the  queen  hif^:^^' 
inother«in-law.      His  vices  rendefinj^  him  flothful  and  un-  s.  au(«  ' 
adlive,  all  the  Engliih  fovereigns  caft  ofF  the  yoke  they  had 
worn  during  the  life  of  Ethelbert.     The  king  of  Mercia  in 
particular  having  freed  himfelf  from  the  fervitude  PIthelbert 
had   kept  him  in,  Edbald  had  neither  the  power  nor  courage 
to  maintain  what  the  king  his  father  thought  he  had  fo  firmly 
eftabliihed.     I  don't  know  whether  hiflorfans  are  not  agreed 
in  giving  this  prince  a  very  bad  character,  in  order  to  fet  ofF  .. 

his  converfion  the  more.     However  this  be,  they  aflure  us,  ^L%1  '  "* 

c  Bedc  places  his  death  in  6x3«    Feb.  24* 

O  4  that 
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that  by  the  pains  of  Laurentius,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
he  was  brought  to  a  fcnfe  of  his  errors,  and  returning  to  the 
profeflion  of  the  gofpel,  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
pradlice  of  its  precepts.  He  left  two  fons  **,  Ermenfred  and 
Jprcombcrt,  which  laft  fucceeded  h'lm,  and  a  daughter  named 
Enfwith^  foundrefs  of  the  abby  of  Folkftone. 

ERCOMBERT. 


646-         Erconnbert,  though  the  youngeft  of  Edbald's  fon's,  found 

|4-Wciiin.  means  to  afcend  the  throne,  in  prejudice  of  his  elder  brother*. 

9'  ^f^'    This  prince  ordered  the  temples  of  the  falfe  gods  to  be  razed 

d.  Thorn,   to  the  ground,  and  the  idols  broken  in  pieces,  left  they  fliould 

prove  a  fnare  to  the  people.     Ermenfred  his  brother,   being 

feizcd  with  a  diftemper  that  brought  him  to  his  grave,   he 

promifed  to  leave  the  crown,  which  of  right  belonged  to  him, 

to  his  children.     But  he  did  not  perform  his  promife :  Perhaps 

it  was  too  late  when  he  came  to*  think  of  it  juft  before  his 

death,  in  the  year  664*^4     He  left  two  fons,  Egbert  and  Lo- 

thair,  and  two  daughters  i    Ermenilda  the  eldeft  was  wife  of 

Wulpher  king  of  Mercia :   the  other  was  a  nun. 

EGBERT. 

664.  Egbert  wa?  no  fooner  on  the  throne,  but  he  put  two  fons 

pf  his  uncle  Errnenfred  to  death,  for  fear  they  fhould  difturb, 
liim  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  crown.  He  prefented  their  fifler 
Domnena  with  fome  lands  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  where  fhc 
founded  a  monafterv.  This  prince  died  in  $73,  leaving  two 
fons,  Edric  and  Widrcd,  who  were  not  his  immediate  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  the  crown  being  fcized  by  their  uncle  Lothair.       •* 

t  O  T  H  A  I  R. 

673.  After  Lothair  had  reigned  ten  yeaijs  unmolcftcd^   tp  fe- 

yit.Richar.  cure  the  fucceflion  in  his  family,    he  made  his  fon  Richard 

685.  partner  with  him  in  the  government.  This  proceeding  ob- 
iib  T^^^^'i  ^'S^'^  ^'^  nephew  Edric,  (on   of  his  brother  Egbert,  to  with- 

d  B)  Emmj  dacghtcr  of  the  king  of  \'  both  for  his  piety  towards  God,  and 

theFrancs.  Malmsb.  He  reigned  twenty-  '•  love  to  his  country.** 
three  years,  Huntingid.  p.  317,  g  This  could  not  be,  if  M«linsbury''s 

e*    Throiigh   the  afiiftuncc   and    ap-  account  be  true,  viz.  Thar  he  v^ras  jr.o- 

p-MHTment  or  hi*  father.     S.  Uunelm.  leiled  for  eleven  years  by  Edric  the  fon 

p.  S6.  of  Egbert,  and   that  t!<^ey  had.  fcveraf 

f    Malmsb.   p.   10.   givps  thi'  cha-  engagements,     with    various    fuccefs, 

{i<ruT  of  him,    '< 'I'hai  he  was  fain<.us  p.   11,  • 

'     '      '      '  4faw 
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draw  from  court,  and  apply  to  Edelwalch  king  of  Suflex  for   ' 
aid,  v/ho  puts  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;    with  which  en- 
tering Kent,  he  vanquiflied  Lothair,  who  died  of  the  wounds 
he  received  in  battle.     After  this  viftory,  Edric  was  crowned  ofRd.  Ecd. 
without  oppoiirion.     Richard,  fon  of  Lothair,  fled  into  Ger-  Andr.  in, 
many,  where  Boniface,  archbifliop  of  Mentz,  an  Englifliman,  ^ 

gave  him  his  filler  in  marriage,  and  caufed  him  to  be  eleftcd 
king  of  Suabia,    if  wc  may  believe  fome  hiftorians.     I  dg  not 
know  how  he  came  to  die  at  Lucca  in  Tufcany,  where  his     'fiS^, 
tomb  is  ftill  to  be  (een.     They  flile  him  king  of  England,  G.Malmlbi 
though  at  moil  he  was  but  king  of  lyent. 

EDRIC. 

This  prince  reigned  but  two  years  ••,  *  and  as  he  had  no 
phildren,    left  the  crown  to   his  brother  Widred,   who  v^as       .   -- 
forced  to  make  Swabert  bis  -partner,  wbofe  extraction  is  un* 
]cnown. 

W  I  D  R  E  D    and    S  W  A  B  E  R  T. 

i 

After  Edric's  death,  troubles  and  commotions  arofe  in  686* 
the  kingdom  of  Kent,  occaiioned-  by  the  ambition  of  fome 
nobles  who  fortified  thehifelves,  and  refufed  to  acknowledge 
Widred  for  king.  Probably  Swahprt  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  rebels,  fince  he  was  aflbciated  into  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  any  way  related  to 
the  royal  family. 

In  the  reign   of  thefe  two  kings,  Cadwallo  king  of  the  H.Hantiog. 
Weft-Saxons,  imagining  the  inteftine  divifions  of  Kent  would  '*V^« 
.render  the  kingdom  an  eafy  conqueft,    fent  an  army  thither     ^^* 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Mollon,    who  over- ran  ^b^  j^  ^/j^ 
great  patt  of  the  country.     But  at  length  the  two  kings  join- 
ing forces,  vanquifh  him  in  battle.     Mollon  perceiving  he  was 
clofely  purfucd,   took  (helter  with  twelve  others  in  a  houfe 
which  they  valiantly  defended  ;  But  the  Kentifli  foldierrf  fettirig  Brompt. 
fire  to  it,   they  all  miferably  perifhed  in  the  flames.     Cadwallo  G.  Thor». 
foon   revenged  the  death  bf  his  brother,   whom  he  tenderlv  Poly^hr. 
loved.     He  entered  Kent  with  a  formidable  arniy,  and  never  *  '^s"?**^ 
ceafed  till  he  had  deftroyed  the  whole  country  with  fire  and 
ifword.     After  this  invafion,  Kent  was  reduced,  (p  low,  that  it 
never  more  made  any  figure  in  the  Heptarchy. 

h  For  he  was  deprived  both  of  his  kirg^om  and  life,  fays  Malmsb.  p.  ii.  but 
hoW|  he  does  not  mentioo. 
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Sax.  Ann.        TTie  two  kings  enjoyed  no  repofe  till  the  year  691.     This 

Pd'"^^**  perhaps    is  the  reafon  of  Bedels  placing   the  beginning  of 

^^  '•      Widred's   reign  in  this  year,  though  he  was  crowned  five 

years  before.     Swabcrt  died  in  695,  and  Widred  remained 

fole  king  of  Kent. 

WIDRED   alone. 

695.         He  reigned  twelve  years  alone,  and  died  in  725  ^  leaving 
Spd.  Cone,  three  fons,  Ethelbert,  Edbcrt,  and  Aldiic :    The  two  clJcft 
jointly  fucceeded  him. 

ETHELBERT    and   EDBERT. 
7^5-         Thcfe  two  brothers  reigned  together  till  the  year  74.8,  when 

ETHELBERT   alone. 

74B.  This  prince  /eigned  ten  or  twelve  years  alone,  and  after  a 
Ip.  Bonif.  reign  of  thirty-fix  years,  left  his  crown  to  his  brother  Aldric. 
40  and  77.  He  had  aflbciatcd  his  fan  Ardulph,  who  died  before  him  ^ 

ALDRIC. 

760.         Aldric  was  frequently  attacked  by  his  neighbours,   who 

J|'0«ft«*J*  feeing  the  weak  eftate  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  improved  the 

lib!  h*c'.  3.  opportunity  to  fubdue  it.     Offa  king  of  Mercia  was  one  of 

'the  moft  forward.     He  gained  a  battle  upon  Aldric,  which  funk 

the  affairs  of  Kent  very  low,  but  however,  the  jealoufy  of  the 

other  kings  would  not  fuffer  OfFa  to  become  mafter  of  the 

kingdom.     Befides,  he  was  diverted  from  the  war  by  a  Welfh 

'  '  invafion  io  Mercia,  as  hath  been  related  in  the  hiflory  of  that 

prince.     Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  in  all  likelihood 

have  united  Kent  to  Mercia. 

Aldric  had  aflbciated  his  fon  Alcmund,  but  that  prince  dying 
before  him,  he  left  no  heirs,  and  with  him  ended  the  race  of 
Hengift.  After  his  death,  Edbert,  funamed  Pren,  was  placed 
on  the  throne. 


i  According  to  Ais  computation,  he    three,  p.  it. 
nuft  have  reigned  forty  years,  whereas        k  In  this  reignCanterbury  wis  burnt, 
flalmsbory  iajrt  he  re:gncd  but  thirty-    Malmsb.  p.  ii« 

*  ED- 
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EDBERT-PREN. 

The  kingdom  of  Kent  being  extremely  weakened,  Ccnulph     794. 
king  of  Mercia,  making  uTe  of  fo  fair  an  opportunity,  ra-  9*  f^*^* 
vaged  it  from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  at  laft  having  de-^***'**?'"* 
feated  and  taken  Edbert  prifoner,  carried  him  into  Mercia, 
and  put  out  his  eyes.    After  that»  be  placed  on  the  throne 
Cudred,  who  was  in  abfolute  dependence  upon  him>  and  paid 
bim  tribute. 

CUDRED. 

This  tributary  king  reigned  eight  years  as  yaffal  of  the  king     879. 
of  Mcrcia,  who  permitted,  after  his  death  in  805,  his  fon  Rog'^i^ 
Baldred  to  fucceed  him. 

B  A  L  D  R  E  D. 

In  the  reign  of  Baldred  it  was  that  the  heptarchy  was  dif-     805* 
(blved.    This  diflblurion  began  with  the  conqueft  of  Kent  by 
Ecbert,  king  of  Weiiex,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 


The  History   of  the  Kingdom  of 
SUSSEX. 


THE  kingdom  of  Suflex  was  one  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  The  kifig* 
of  the  heptarchy.  It  contained  only  the  two  counties  J|^  °^  ^'^- 
of  Suilcx  and  Surry,  the  greateft  part  of  which  confided  of  the 
large  foreft  of  Andrefwald,  fo  called  by  the  Saxons  from  An- 
derida,  the  name  it  had  in  the  time  or  the  Romans.  As  this 
foreft  (lood  untouched  when  Ella  conquered  Suflex,  we  may 
fuppofe  it  was  cleared  by  degrees.  This  kingdom  was  not 
above  fifty  miles  long  and  forty  broad. 

It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Thames,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  fea,  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  on  the 
weft  by  Weflex.  The  capital  city  was  Chichefter,  built  by 
Cifla,  the  fecond  kin?  of  this  kingdom.  He  built  alfo  CiiT* 
bury,  whofe  ruins  are  fiill  to  be  feen. 

ELLA, 


to^L  T  H  E    H  I  S  T  O  -R  y 

'\E  L  L  A,   firft  king.    '  - 

491.  klla  arrived  in  Britain  in  476,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
Suflex  in  491.  He  was  a  prince  of  To  great  refutation  amoiTg 
the  Saxons,  that  they  judged  him  worthy  to  fucceed  Hengift 

H.Huntiog.  in  thecommand  of  their  armies.  He  met  with  fome  ill  fuc* 
cefs,  having  to  deal  with  fo  experienced  a*  general  as  Arthur. 
"But^iowever  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  fettling  in  the  country 
where  he  firfl  landed,  and  founding  there  the  kingdom  of 

Jfookll.  Suflex,  or  of  the  South-Saxons.  I  have  largely  fpoken  of 
Badulph  and  Colgrin  &is^on8,.iIain  In  the  battle  of  Badon. 
This  prince  dying  in  514,  left  the  crown  to  his  only  fur- 
"viving  fon  Cifla; 

CISSA, 

514.  Cifla  was  memorable  only  for  his  long  reign  of  feventy-fix 
years,  and,  I  may  acifd,  his  grea't  age»  For  fuppofmg  him 
but  a  year  or  two  old  when  his  father  brought  him  over,  in 
476,  he  mud  have  been  at  leafi  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  or 
one  hundred  and  fixteen  years  of  age,  when  be  died,  in^  590, 
|!.  Weftm.  But  it  is  not  very  likdy  £tia  (houU  bnng  with  him  a  cbiJd  Of 
a  year  old, 
590.  Cifla  leaving  no  iflue,  Ceaulin,  king  of  Wcflex  and  mo- 

narch of  the  Anglo-faxons,  feized  the  kingdom  of  Sufl!ex. 
.This  occafioned  the  league  againft  him.  But  notwithfianding 
his  being  vanquilhed,  Ceolric- his  nephew  and  (ucceflbr  xc^ 
mained  in  pofleflion  of  Snflex. 
Fk)»*  Wig.  From  that  time  the  South-Saxons  made  feveral  attempts  to 
j^'^^"'"'8- (hake  ofF  the  yoke  of-fhe  kings  of  Wefl'ex.  And  herein 
properly  confifts  the  hiftory  of  Suflex,  till  the  kingdom  was 
entirely  fubdued. 

In  607,  they  revolted  againft  Ceolric,  kijjjj  of  Weflex,  b|it 
wei^  reduced  to  obedience. 

lo  648,  they  made  another  ftruggle  wl|h  better  fucce^. 
Cenofwalcb,  king  of  W6fiexy  continuing  flilUn  Eafl-Anglis, 
and  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  being  imafter  of  Weflex,  the 
South-Saxons  took  the  opportunity  to  place  on  their  throne:  a 
king  named  Adelwadi.    . 

A.D  E  L  W  A  CH.   , 

684.  The  kingdom  of  Weflcx  having  fuffcred  much  by  Pcnd'a's 
invnfion,  who  feized  and  kept  it  three  years,  Cenowalch 
was  little  able,  afier  his  rcftoration,  to  dethrQije  ihc  new  king 
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of  Sutfexi.   fivt  Adbltiri^ch  however  waa  not  left  in  quiet:     g^j, 
Wulfer,  king  of  Mercia,   having  attacked  Cenowalch,  andM.Wdbiu 
worfted  htm  m  feveral  encotinters,  penetrated  as  far  as  Suflex, 
where  vanquifhidg  Addwalch  in  battle,  he  took  him  prifoner, 
and  after  that  became  matter  of  his  kingdom  and  the  Ifle  of  ^^^  y,^  .^ 
Wight.     Addwalch  having  crtnbraced  the  Chriftian  religion  in  cap.%3.' 
Merda,  where  he  was  prifoner,  Wulfi^  fet  him  at  liberty,  and 
made  him  a  prcfent  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight ».  Sax.  Ann, 

-  It  is  very  pfobable  Adelwakb^  after  the  death  of  Wulfer» 
recovered  the  kingdom  of  SufTex,  fince  we  find  in  the  Saxon 
Annals,  that  he  was  on  the  throne  in  686. 

The  fame  year  Cedwalla,  a  Weft-Saxon  fugitive  prince,     686. 
entered  Suflex  with  an  army,    and  Adelwalch,  endeavouring  o.  Malm, 
to  drive  him  thence,  was  flain  in  battle  *».  Pokt^Be^dV 

'  After  the  death  of  Adelwalch,  Cedwalla  would  fain  have  jib^ii.  cap/ 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Suflex,  but  was  oppofed  by  Authun  15* , 
and  Berthun,  whb  were  returned  with  an  army  from  an  ex- 
pedition in  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  At  the  fame  time  Ced- 
/W^la,  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  king  ofWefiex,  who  had 
expelled  him  his  dominions,  returned  thither,  where  he  was 
placed  on  the  throne.  Mean  while,  Authun  and  Berthun 
were  crowned  kings  of  Suilex.  They  are  faid  by  fome  to  be 
fons  of  Adelwalch,  and  by  others  his  generals  only. 

AUTHUN  and   BERTHUN. 

Thefe  two  kings  did  not  livelong  imditturbed.    Cedwalla,     688. 
now  become  king  of  Wettex,  made  war  upon  them,  and 
gained  a  battle^  wherein  Berthun  w«s  flain. 

AUTHUN    alone. 

Authun  very  probably  preferved  the  crown  of  Suflex  by  an 
entire  dependence  on  the  king  of  Wcflex,  who  after  the 
death  of  Authun,  would  not  fufier  even  the  vacant  throne  to 
be  filled. 

The  South-Saxons  made  feveral  attempts  to  recover  their     7^2. 
liberty.     They  took  up  arms  in  722 :  but  having  taken  wrong  ^^^^^'^^ 
.  meafures,  Ina,  king  of  WeCTex,  reduced  them  to  obedience.      iib!'lv."^  ' 

Three  years  after,  taking  advantage  of  fome  troubles  that      „2c, 
broke  out  in  Weflex^  they  placed  on  the  throne  a  king  named      ^ 

a  And  of  the  country  of  the  Mcao*  dnd  Weft-mean.    Camden  in  Hamp- 

rari  in  Wcflex.    Bede,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  (hire. 

which  is  fuppofcd  to  be  that  part  of  b  And  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years. 

Hampfhire,  tjiat  isoow'dlvjdcd  into  the  Huntingd.  p.  314, 
hundreds  of  Meansborowi  Eill-Mcan, 

Albert. 


ioS 
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CLEOLULPH. 


Hnntingd. 


All  we  know  of  this  prince  id,  that  in  607,  be  reduced  td 
obedience  the  South-Saxons,  who  had  revolted  \  He  died 
in  611,  and  had  for  his  fucceflbr  CinigifiU  his  nephew»  foil 
of  Ceolric. 

C  I  N  I  G  I  S  I  L. 


6it.  A  year  after  his  coronation,  Cinigifd  aflbciated  Quicelm 
his  brother,  or  rather  divided  with  him  fhe  kingdom  of 
Weffex. 


612. 
614. 

kaniiogd* 


635- 


636. 


C  I  N  I  G  I  S  I  L    and    Q.U  I  C  E  L  M. 

Thefe  two  brothers  obtaiiied,  iii  614,  a  fignal  vidlory  over 
the  Britons  ^, 

I  have  already  given  an  account  of  Quicelm's  wars  with 
Edwin  king  of  Northumberland,  and  (hall  have  further  occa- 
fion  to  mention  him  in  the  hiftory  of  the  church ;  and  there- 
fore ihall  fay  nd  more  of  him  here,  Quicelm  turned  Chri- 
fiian  a  little  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  635. 

C  I  N  I  G  I  S  I  L   alone. 

This  prince,  who  had  embraced  the  Chrifiian  religion  (bmc 
time  before  his  brother,  reigned  alone  till  his  death.  He  left 
his  crown  to  his  fon  Cenowalch. 

C  E  N  O  W  A  L  C  rf. 


643.  The  reign  of  Cenowalch  was  much  troubled  by  his  wars 
with  the  kiilgs  of  Mercia.     Penda,  whofe  fiflef  he  had  mar- 

645.  fied  and  divorced,  attacked  hirfi  when  he  leaft  expeded  it, 
and  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  and  fly  for  refuge 
to  Annas,  king  of  the  Eall- Angles,  where  he  remained  the 

646.  ^h^ce  years  Penda  kept  pofTeffion  of  Weffex.     Cenowalch  was 
648.      converted  in  Eaft-Anglia,  and  at  length  reftored  to  his  king- 
dom by  the  afiiftance  of  Annas. 


4  Huniing<k>n  fays,  that  during  hit 
y/holc  reign,  he  Was  engaged  in  wars 
either  with  the  Engliih,  the  Scots,  or 
the  PidVs,  p.  31^.     And  Mahmbury» 

that  be  fpenc  his  whole  life  in  wars. 
ard  was  never  idle,  Heing  always  em- 
ployed tichc-r  in  dcfe»ding  or  ciilarging 
his  doRinioi.s,  p;  1 2« 


e  At  Beafndune,  Sax.  Annal.  which 
Mr.  Cap)den  takes  to  be  Bampton  in 
Devonftire,  or  Bindon  iA  DoifetiKirey 
p.  54,  56.  They  had  aUb  a  battle  with 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  who  attempt- 
ed to  take  Cittnccfier  from  then^ 
Malmtb«  p-  12, 

in 
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:    Iti  652,  he  obtained  a  fignal  vi&orj  over  the  Britons  ^  $     652. 
tvhich  was  followed  by  another  658  ^.  G-  MdinA, 

Some  ycar^  after,  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Wulfer,  H^HontiMJ 
fucceflbr  of  Penda ;  but  which  was  the  aegreflbr,  or  what  was    '  66i. 
the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  is  unknown.     Wulfer  was  defeated  JKthelw! 


and  taken  prifoner.  Others  affirm  he  had  entirely  the  ad-^^iiop.f. 
vantage,  which  to  me  fcems  moft  likely  ^.  It  is  certain  Wul-  ^*^jjf*^r 
fur  conquered  Suflex  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  which  he  could  fi.  Wig(^ 


not  have  done,  if  Cenowalch  had  been  in  condition  tooppofcH.Hvaaflf, 
"him.    However  this  be,  Cenowalch  died  In  672,  and  left  his  ?/  M*^"** 
•crown  to  queen  Sexburga.  r  ^ 

S  E  X  B  U  R  G  A. 

,    She  was  a  princefs  of  great  courage,  of  a  veqr  fublime  and     627. 
extenfive  genius,    ai^d  poflefled  all  the  qualifications  neceilary      Idl 
for  well -governing  a  kingdom.     She  reigned  but  one  year,      U* 
and  then  died,  as  fome  fay ;    bul  according  to  others,  was  de- 
pofed  by  the  Wefi-Saxons,  who  thouglvc  it  a  diOionour  to 

,obey  a  woman '. 

After  the  death  or  expulfion  of  Sexburga,  the  kingdom  was  Fl.wigom« 

^divided  among  feveral  of  the  great  men  *,  of  whom  Cenfus,  *"  ^^^^ 
a  prince  of  the  loysi  blood,  defcended  from  Cerdic,  was  tha 
chief.    Nothing  more  particular  is  known  concerning  this 

.ciifmembering  of  the  kingdom,  which  however  was  united 
again  into  one  body,  after  thefe  petty  tyrants  were  either  dead 
cr  expelled.  6734  ^ 

CENFUS,    ESCWIN,    and  CENTWIN. 

.  In  674, ;  Cenfus  afibciated  his  fon  Efcwin,'  and  probably  674; 
i^as  forced  to  letCentwin,  brother  to  the  late  king  Cenowalch,  H.Hua-- 
reign  alfo  over  fom*e  part  of  the  kingdom.  ^  **• 

The  next  ycv,  Wulfer  attacked  the  kings  of  Woflc«, 
^hoie'  army  was  commanded  by  Efcwin.  A  bloody  battle 
was  fought,  jn  which  Wulfer  had  the  advantage,  though  tht 
)ois  on  both  fides  was  Very  great.. 

f  At  Witgeornesbrug,  ikys  Malmsb.  itfn^p    ?'  V7' 

.p.  13.*  The  Saxon  Annals  fay  at  Bn*  j  M.  Weflminftor  ityu,  flt  in»  cx» 

.<teafor4>  now  Bradford^   in  Wiltlhire,  pelJed  the  kingdoip  by  the  iK>b)d»  wh# 

See  Camdeo.  defpifed  female  goverjunent.  But  what 

g  Near  the  hill  called  Pefie,  in  So-  antkority  he  had  for  tbit,  doei  not  ap* 

ncrfedhire ; .  the  •Welfh  were  drfvon  pear.     Malmabofy  ^vea  her 


.b(M:k  aa  far  as  the  river  ParW.    Hunt,  charader* 
p.'3i7.  Malmsb.  k  Fur  about  thefpace  often  yeart. 

h   Malmabury  fays,  that  Cenowalch  Bede^^  lib,  iv  cap.  X2. 
deprived  Wulfer  of  'the  greateft  part        1    At  a  place  called  lo  the  Saxofl 

of  his  kii^dom,   p.  it,    .jgut  Hun-  Annals,  Bedanheafde,  &gw  Bcdvdo,  tA 

tiogdon  affirms  that  Oenowalcb  was  t9lltihire|,    Gamdea. 


Vol.  I.  r       p       ^  .   C^nftj, 


f  §fy  T  H  E   fi  I  S  T  o  »  lr 


^ 


CenfiM  iiiecr  two  years  after)  an^  Efcwili  his  Ibn  did  not 
'"^  long  furvive  him.      Thus'Centwin  remained   foh:  king  ctf 

.,      •        Wcflex. 

CENTWIN  alohe. 

!w  676.  Hiftory  inforn\s  us,  that  in  682,  Ccntwin  obtained  a  figna) 
K^Huiiting.  viilory  over  the  VVelfli",  "Ppn,  which  Cadwallader  their  king 
M^'w^ft '  ^^^  forcpd  to  go  and  Cue  for  afllftance  from  the  king  of  Armo- 
Piir.  Wig?*  rica :  the  Welfh  prince  afterwards  took  a  journey  to  Rom^ 
.A  i  * .  .  .  where* he  diea/ 

Sax^mr*      About  the  end  of  Centwin's  reign,   Ccdwallk;  a  prfnce  dt 

G.  Malm!   the  blood-royal  of  Weffex^   bad   fo  gained  the  people's  af- 

lib.iucjp.2fe<aion,  that  the  king,  being  jealous  of  him,  ordered  him  to 

depart   the   kingdom.     As  Cedwalla  could   riot  clilputc  the 

king's  command,  he  retired"  into  Suflex  ;  aild  being  well  bc^ 

loved,   a*  great  many  yourtg  people  chofe  to  accompany  himv 

Id.  lib.  iii.  and  follow  his  fortune,  infomuch  that  he  entered  Suflex  with 

dc  Pontiff,  afortofarrrty'^.  '  Adelwalch,  thanking  of  Suflex,   angry  at 

Ced walla's  prefuming  to  enter  his  dominions  in  a  warlikt 

. ,         manner,  and  without  his  permiffion,  would  have  driven  him 

Bide,  lib.iv,  thence,  but  was  flain  in  the  6ght.     After  this  viilory,  Ccrf-* 

«»P'  '5-      walla  would  have  feized  the  kingdom,  but  was  prevented  bv 

Authun  and  Bcrthun,  as  before  related  in  the  hiftory  of  "Suflex. 

Sa«.  Ann.   Mean  while,  Centwin  happening  to  die,  Cedwalla  returned  t4 

ri  Wifc  *  Weflex,  and  Was  pfaced  -on  tlife  throne. 

CEDWALLA. 

.^^  Cedwalla 'was  not  only  king  of  Weflex,  but  likewife  mo- 
'^•y^Jl* ...  narch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  M\s  firil  war  was  with  Audiufa 
and  Be^thun  kings  of  Suflex,  fpoken  of  before. 
I  H^vipg  ended  thi^  war  to  his.  advantage,  he  turned  iih  irms 
againft  Kfent^  fA>m  whence  be  carried  ofra  great  booty.  Th^ 
Tie  attacked  the  ifle  of  W  Igftt,^  which  belonged  Ip  the  king  <5f 
Suflex  ever  finccWulpher's  grtnt  to  Adel wa£h.  Aldwald,  bro- 
ther to  Authun  being;  thejf^ffo^ernor  of  the  ifle^  undertook  its 
defem^  but  is  Cedwatb^  forces  were  much  fuperior  to  his, 
^e  was  ft)fced  at  laft  to  abandon  the  ifle  to  the  mercy  of  Iht 
XfOnquprbr.  The  inhaBuam$  hiding  yet  idolater^,.. Ced  wallet 
ithcpjglra  faJfe  zeal  of  religion,  refolded  to  rooi  them  out,  and 
people  the  ifland  with  chriflians.     He 'would  have  tx^sculM 

.    m-  H^  ravaged  their  counfty,  ,and  .,    n  Accordinjgto  Malmsbury,  he  car-* 

jiHurfucd'them  jis  far  at  the  fea,   or  St.  ried  away  aU  that  were  able  to  carfy 

*Cc6rge'«  Channel  Hundngd,  ,p,  ^ii«  l^Tmi,  that  )je  mighf  leave  the  codnt^ 

Malmik.  p.  14.  *     '     '  '               ^  dLVencelsrs,  p.  14. 

'      '^    ^  '  this 
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this  barbamus  r^rolutjon,  had  not  Wilfred,  formerly  biJlipp  of 
York,  and  then  biihop  of  Selfcjr  in  SuQex,  reprefented  to  hiriri 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  endeavour  to  convert  them* 
Upon  the  biibop's  rertionftrances,  Oedwalia  relented^  but  on  « 
condition  the  inhabitants  would  be  inflantly  baptized.  The 
poor  wretches,  who  had  no  time  to  deliberate,  embraced  th^ 
chf  iftian  religion  at  the  firft  preaching  of  Birwin,  a  prieft,  ne- 
phew of  Wilfred,  who  was  entrufied  with  their  conveHion^ 
if  the  bare  declaration  of  people  threatned  with  death  in  cafe  •' 
^refufal,  may  be  called  by  that  name. 

Some  time  after  Cedwalla  fent  his  brother  Mollon  with  an     t>9y. 
army  into  Kent:     The  miferable  death  of  Mollon  there^  and  Q^MaUm^ 
the  telrrible  manner  Cedwalla  revenged  it,  have,  already  beett  JSljim^^i!* 
related  in  the  hiftory  of  that  kingdoixj.  Polychroik 

At  length,  Cedwalla  reiblved  to  take  a  journey  to  kome,      688. 
to  receive  baptifm  at  the  hands  of  the  pope;   for  although  he  fecd^Ub.w 
was  a  chriftian  and  a  great  zealot,  he  had  never  b^en  baptized.  ^*P*  7* 
He  performed  this  journey  in  686.     As  he  travelled  through 
i*>ance  and  Lombahly,  he  was  every  where  Very  honourably  re- 
ceived.    Cunibert  kitig  of  the.Lombards  was  particularly  te- 
markable  for  the  noble  entertainment  he  gave  him.     When  he  Id.  688» 
came  to  Rome,  he  was  baptized  by  pope  Sergius  II.  who  gave 
^im  the  name  of  Peter.    He  had  all  along  wiibed  to  die  footi 
lifter  his  baptifm,  and  he  had  bis  wifii,  for  he  died  a  few 
weeks  after  at  Rome.     He  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  chulrh^ 
-where  a  (lately  tomb  was  ereSed  to  his  memory,   with  ^ 
epitaph  (hewing  his  name^  quality,  age,  and  time  of  his  death  *. 
He  left,  by  Cendrith  his  qu^n,  t#o  (bns,  who  did  not  fucceed 
him  by  reafon  of  their  tender  age.     Ina  his  coufin  mounted 
the  throne  after  him» 

INA. 

Of  all  the  kings  that  reigned  in  Ehgiatid  (during  the  Itep-     6^^* 
.tarchyi  Ina  was  one  of  the  mcA  fiimous  and  illuftriou^ :   he 
tnuft  needs  have  been  of  great  repute,  flnce  the  fame  year  he 
was  crowned  he  was  declared  monarch  of  the  AngIo*Saxon$  AC  M^ 
'ki  a  general  ailembly,  whtre  Sebba  king  of  Eflex,  his  friend^ 
fcrvcd  him  cffecflually. 

Ina's  wars  with  the  Britons  in  Cornwall  the  kings  of  Kent^ 
tbe  South*  Saxons,  and  king  of  Mercian  rendered  his  valour^ 

0  ^*  Hie  drpdfitos  eft  (JedlivalU,  ^tii  "  domino  JuftlniaAo  piiflano  waga&o, 

*'  ft  Petrus,  Rex  Saxonum.     Sab.  xii.  "  ann6  e^as  confulacas  quarto,   poalJ* 

.  "  CaI.  Mail  indiaione  fecunda  qui  vixit  ''  fioante  apoftolico  vito  Scvf^o  fapa  ib* 

^  anaos  ploi  ihiAUs  triciata,  m^wmU  "  coado.*^  Kiguif 

Pa  jneriti 
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merit)  and  abilities  more  and  more  confpicuous.     But  as  htT- 

torians  have  only  told  us  the  fuccefS)  without  mentioning  the 

motives  and  circumftanccs  of  thefe  wars,  it  is  iropof&ble  to 

QQd.     8'^^  *  particular  account  of  them.    They  only  inform  us, 

.  c.  MaUn.   that  he  carried  his  arms  into  Kent,  from  whence  nothing 

Ub.i.  cap.  ii.  could  drive  him  but  the  bribing  him  with  a  large  Aim  of 

ub^v*^^'       money  P:   that  in  710,  he  conquered  part  of  Corn wal :    that 

SaxJAnn.    '"  7^59  1"^  ^^^  Ceolred  fought  a  bloody  battle  at  Woden^ 

HHuntins.  (burgh  in  Wiltihire,  with  equal  lofs  on  both  fides :  that,  laftly, 

lib.  iw.       j^^  reduced  to  obedience  the  South  Saxons,  who  had  revolted, 

and  placed  one  Albert  on  the  throne  % 
Ann.  Sax. '      Thefe  are  the  military  exploits  that  gained  Ina  his  reputa- 
Fi.  Wig.     tion  for  war.    But  the  panegyricks  beftowed  on  him  by  hif* 
H'Honting.  ^Qj-Jans,  were  not  owing  to  thefe  fo  much  as  to  four  other  par- 
ticulars, which  to  them  feemed  of  great  importance,  and  which 
they  have  chiefly  dwelt  on.     Firft,    he    rebuilt  Glaflcnbury 
monaftery,  and  augmented  the  revenues  and  privileges  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  became  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  all 
England  ^     In  the  fecond  place,  he  publifhed  a  body  of  laws, 
entitled,  Weft-Saxon  Leaga ',  that  is.  Laws  of  the  Weft* 
Saxons,,  which  ferved  for  foundation  to  that  publifhed  in  the 
next  century  by  Alfred  the  Great  his  fuccefibr.    Thirdly,  Ina 
G.  Malm,  .fignalized  his  piety  by  quitting  his  crown  and  turning  monlcf 
Iftb.i.  cap.2.  |yhi(>li  ^as  then  looked  upon  as  an  undoubted  mark  of  reli- 
gion.    This  refolution  was  taken  by  the  perfuafions  of  his 
queen  Ethelburga,  who  had  prepared  him  for  it,  by  frequently 
reprefenting  to  him  the  example  of  fo  many  kings  his  prede- 
ceilbrs,  that  had  run  the  fame  race  before,  and  were  honoured 
.as  faints.    But  laftly,  what  contributed  moft  to  Ina's  fame^ 
727.     vrasthis:  Before  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  a.monaftery,  he  went 
Mat.  Weft,  to  Rome,  where  after  conferring  with  pope  Gregory  II.  he 
built  a  laree  college  for  the  inftru£tion  and  reception  of  the 
Englifti  ecdefiafticks  that  fhould  come  to  ftudv  at  Rome,  and 
for  the'entertatntnent  and  lodging  of  the  kitigs  and  princes  of 
the  tame  nation,  that  ihould  vifit  the  tombs  of  the  apoftles. 
Adjoining  to  the  college,  he  built  alfo  a  ftately  church,  and 

p  Thirty  thoufand  ppund),  fay  the  the  w^Ie  Weft- Saxon  kingdom,  the 

*  Sax.  Ann.    And  according  to  Malmib.  archbUkop  of  Canterbury,  and  Baldred 

thirty  thoufand  marks  of  gold,  p.  14.  king  of  Kent,  with  other  biAops  and 

q  He  alfo  drove  aU  the  nobility  of  great  men,  is  in  manafcript  in  theiibra- 

Eaft- Angiia  out  of  their  pd&SaoM,  and  ry  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  aad 

afterwards  defeated    them   in    battle,  alfo  pablifhed  by  Sir  H.  Spelman,  inhit 

Malmsb.   p.  14.  firft  volume  of  the  Britifli  Councils.  But 

r  By  Malmsbury*s  account  one  would  after  all  this  charter  feems  to  be  the 

be  inclined  to  think  that  be  was  the  firft  '  forgery  of  the  Bcnedidtin  mooki. 

fonndierof  it. -SeeMalmsb.  p.  14.  The  s  See  biihop  Kicholfon*t  Hiftorical 

charter  confirmed  by.  a  great  council  of  Llbnry,  p.  45. 

^  '  appoiQjed 
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appointed  a  certain  number  of  priefls  to  officiate.  BeTides  the 
charge  of  iht  buildings,  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  neceflaries  of  the  college,  there  was  an  abrolute  necel- 
fity  of  fettling  a  flanding  fund  for  their  maintenance,  accord* 
ing  to  the  intent  of  the  founder.  Now  Ina  had  taken  care 
of  this,  by  laying  a  tax  of  a  penny  on  every  family  in  the 
kingdom  of  Weflcx  and  Suflex,  which  was  to  be  fent  yearly 
to  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Romefcot.  Some  time  after 
OiFa  king  of  Mercia  impofed  the  fam;  tax  on  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  and  Eaft-Anglia,  and  termed  it  Peter-Pence.  Some 
fay,  Ina  returned  into  England  to  have  this  tax  fettled  by  the  • 
general  ailembly,  or  parliament  of  Weflex,  and  to  get  the  char* 
ter  figned  by  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  ^  After  which 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  be  took  upon  him  the  monkifli 
habit  **.  Ethelburga,  who  advifed  him  to  it  only  becaufe  Ihe 
had  a*  mind  to  become  a .  nun  herfelf^  put  on  the  veil  in  the 
monaftery  of  Barking. 

Malmftury  is  miftaken  in  faying  Ina  was  fix ty- two  ^ears 
on  the  throne  of  Weflcx,  fince  it  is  certain  he  had  reigned 
but  thirty-feven,  or  at  moft  but  thirty- nine  years  when  here* 
iigned  his  crown  to  his  cbufin  Adelard. 

A  D  E  L  A  R  D. 

Though  Adelard  was  placed  on  the  throne  with  the  confent     727. 
df  the  aflembly  general,  Ofwald,  one  of  the  royal  family  ^,  Maim.  iib.u 
difputed  the  pofl^on  of  it  with  him,     Their  quarrel  was  de-**^'  *• 
cided  by  a  battle,  wherein  the  king  was  vidorious  over  his  rival, 
whofe  death,  which  happened  (hortly  after,  refiored  peace  and 
tranquility  to  the  kingdom.   Adelard  died  in  740,  and  was  fuc-  Ana.  Sax* 
ceeded  by  Cudred  his  brother  or  coufin. 

C  U  D  R  E  D. 

We  have  only  the  following  particulars  of  the  reign  of    740. 
Cudred :   for  we  muft  not  expe^  to  find  any  connexion  be- 
tween the  fadls  related  by  the  hifiorians  or  annalifls. 

In  743,  this  prince  obtained  a  fignal*  vidory  over  the  Cor^     74^. 
ni(h  men.   Two  years  after,  Ethelun,  a  Weft-Saxon  lord,  dif^ 
fatisfied  with  the  king,  raifed  a  fedition  among  the  foldiers, 

t  There  is  no  authority  for  this»  Po«  <*  dicM  coofenuit"  Higdeo^olychroji* 

lidore  Virgil  (who  was  the  pope*t  col-  p.  ^48. 

lector  of  the  tax)  allows  it  indeed  ;  but        w  He  was  the  fon  of  Ethelbald,  of 

it  is  not  cocfirmed  by  aj)y  ancient  au»  Cynebaid,    of  Cuthwin>    of   Ceaulin. 

thor  or  coancil.  Malmsb,  p.  I5t    Humingd.  p^  338« 

<<  PUbeio  cultu  ami£tu$  inter  inf- 

P3  ia 


Ann.  Sax< 
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fontin^ 
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in  which  Ccnric  fon  pf  Ciidrcd  was  flain.  This  aSion  wat 
followed  by  a  civil  war,  which  laded  fome  time.  EtheFun 
being  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  dared  to  give  his  fovercign 
battle,  wherein  the  king,  though  not  without  great  danger  of 
being  vanquifhcd,  gained  the  vi^lory.  .  During  the  fight,  Ethe- 
lun  gave  fuch  notable  proofs  of  an  undaunted  courage,  and 
extraordinary  coridudi,  that  the  king  chofe  rather  to  receive 
him  into  favour,  than  deftroy  a  fubj^  that  might  be  fervice* 
able  to  him.  And  indeed,  it  was  the  fame  Ethelun^  that  iq 
^52  vanquiOied  Ethelbald  king  of  Marcia,  in  a  battle  men- 
tioned in  the  hiftory  of  that  kingdom. 

Cudred  turned  his  vidorious  troops  againft  the  Britons  of 
Cornwall  '^,  and  conquered  part  of  their  country,  which  be 
united  to  Wefiex.  He  died  ihortly  tfter,  ^nd  left  his  crown 
to  bis  peptiew  Sigehert. 

S  I  G  E  B  E  R  T. 


954.         Sigebert,  very  unlike  his  predecefibr,  by  his  vices  and  cru 

Hn    '        •  '  •  '  ■ -  .  .     -  . 


]ib.  ly. 


gating  dties  ^^  drew  on  himfelf  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  fub- 
jefis.  A  certain  count  ?  having  expoilulated  with  him  coo* 
cerni'ng  his  condu£l,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  his 
prefence,  This  aflion  made  tfee  Weft^Saxons  lofe  all  pa- 
tience ;  they  publickly  depofe  him,  and  place  on  the  throno 
Cehulpfa,  fon  of  AdeJard.  Sigebert  finding  he  could  have' no 
redrefs,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  fentence  of  the  ftates,  ^tUi 
betake  himfelf  to  a  foreft  %  where  he  was  killed  by  4  fwinp^ 
herd  K 


754- 

^nn.  Sax^ 
Jiffairotb. 
H.  Hunt. 
Ub,  iv. 
|t,  dc  Hot. 


c  i:  N  U  L  P  H, 

Cenulpb  became  very  famous  for  his  frequent  vi^ories  over 
the  Britons  % 

Aft^rhe  had  reigned  thirty  years,  be  grew  jealous  of  Cune- 
ha^rd, '  brother  of  Sigebert,  and  perhaps  kiot  without  reaf6n, 
Cuitehard  having  notice  of  ibe  king's  fufpicions^  and  knowing 


X  HtiM  Ethdbtl^  bclzig  recnnciled, 
Jojned  their  forces  a^ainA  the  Britons.^ 
$9X.  Aon.  Hunting. 

y  Puffed  up  w»tn  hif  prrfe^eflpr's 
V»^oriej,  be  became  intolerable  to  his 
(objeftji.  Pariieularly  he  altered  the 
laws  accord. ng  to  his  oyrn  pleafurr. 
puntiLgd.  p.   341.  Sax,  Ann. 

•  z  Cumba "  prece  totiiis  p^puH 

•*  qyerintonUs  eonim  Tfc,  fubditorum] 


•*  regi  fcfo  iAtijnaTir.^*  Hojitijig.  p.  341 
Tyr.  p,  »i6. 

t  The  forcft  of  AndredTwald.  Hunt^ 

P-.  H«. 

b  Belongiog  to  the  late  count  Cpm* 
hra.     Huntinc.  p.  342. 

c  Anno  778,  Cenulph  fought  a  hat- 
tie  with  Offsi,  king  of  Mercia,  at  Ben* 
fington  in  Oxfordihirc ;  in  which  Offa 
C^t  the  vidory,  Brompt.  p.  7*70. 
M^lh.  p.  15. 

he 
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he  iutended  to  difpatch  him  out  of  the  way,  refbli^ed  to  pre^ 
vent  him.  To  this  end,  difcovering  him  one  day,  as  he  wenj 
alone  <*  to  vifit  a  certain  ladywbbm  he  admired,:  ^^  followed 
him,  with  fome  of  his  friends,  into  the  houfe  ^nd  attackc|l  .  ' 
him*  Cenulph  defended  himfelf  furaoufly,  and  even  wounded 
his  enemy,  but  at  laft,  overppwered  with  numbers,  funk  down 
with  his  wounds.  The  king's  officers  and  domefticks  running 
in  at  the  noife^  and  finding  him  dead,  fell  upon  Cunehard  and 
flew  him,  not  regarding  the  large  ofers  be  made  them  to  fpar.e 
his  life,  and  place  him  on  the  thr(Hie  "f  Brithric,  (on  of  Ce- 
nulph, fucceeded  his  father. 

BRITHRIC. 

Brithric,  three  years  after  he  was  on  the  throne,  married  784* 
Edbur^,  daughter  of  OfFa,  king  of  Mercia,  and  about  tl^  787. 
fame  time  banilhed  Egbert  the  kingdom.  Egberp,  a  prinq^  Fior.  Wifpi 
of  the  royal  family  S  by  bis  noble  qualities  had  gained  tl^e 
afFedion  of  the  Weft-Saxons  to  fuch  a  dj^gree,  that  the 
king  could  not  help  being  jealous.  This  was  a  fufTxient  in- 
ducement to  Brithric  to  free  himfelf  from  the  uncafmefs  occ^^ 
(ioned  by  that  prince,  by  removing  him  from  his  prefence  K 
Egbert  retired  at  firft  to  the  court  of  OfFa  king  of  Mercia : 
but  he  did  not  meet  there  with  the  reception  he  expe<3ed, 
Offa  being  unwilling  to  difoblige  his  ibn-in-law  Brithric,  ijy 
harbouring  a  prince  that  was  hateful  to  him.  Whereupon  Eg- 
bert refolded  to  retire  into  France,  where  he  was  very  civilly 
received  by  Charles  the  Great,  who  fliowed  him,  on  feveral 
occafions,  marks  of  his  efteem.  During  Egbert's  twelve 
yeari  abode  at  this  prince's  court,  he  very  much  improved  his 
natural  abilities,  and  rendered  himfelf  capable  of  executing  the  ^ 

frand  defign  of  uniting  the  feven  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-    . 
axons  into  one  monarchy,  as  wi!4  be  feen  prefently. 
During  the  reign  of  Brithric,  the  Danes  made  their  firft 
defcent  into  the  kingdom  of  Wellcx  **.     They  began  then  to 
be  formidable,  not  only  at  fea,  but  on  the  coafts  of  feveral  • 
Kuropeao  kingdoms.     As  in  procefs  of  time  they  did  the  Eng- 
lilh  incredible  damage,  it  is  not  without  reafon  that  hifto- 

d  To  Merton  in  Sorrey .  Hunt.  p.  ^3.  g  Brithric  had  fcrmed  a  defign  ef  re-  ' 

c  Cenulph  was  buried  at  WincheAer,  moving  him  out  of  the  way  j   which 

and  Cunehard  at  Axminder.    Hunting.  £gbertt>eing  aware  of,  he  ficd  to  OflTa  ; 

P*  34-3  5    oc  ^^  Repton^   according  to  where  meflTcngers  foon  came  from  Brith- 

Milmsbi  p.  16.  ric  to  demind  him  }  but  he  efcapcd  into 

f  He  was  the  fon  of  Alcmand,  Efa,  France.     Malmsb. 

Eoppa,  Inigifil,  Cenred^  who  wai  the  h  AtPorUand.  AfTcri  Anni  Malm. 

iourtli  from  Ceaulin* 

P  4  rians 
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rians  have  been  very  exa£l  in  marking  the  time  of  their  iirft 

defcent. 

799.         Britbric,  in  799,  was  poifoned  by  Edburga  his  wife  K     The 

or      Wefl-Saxons  were  fo  provoked  at  this  adion,  that  before  they 

8po.     proceeded  to  the  ele^on  of  a  new  king,   they  made  a  law 

0.  Malm,   prohibiting  the  wives  of  their  future  kings  from  taking  the 

jSr'iite'  *'  **^'^  ®^  Queen,  and  fitting  on  the  throne  with  their  hufbands. 

•  Men.    ^^j  j^^  ^1^^  compliance  of  the  kings  to  their  wives  might 

occafion  the  breaking  of  this  law,  it  was  further  enaded,  that 

hereafter,  if  any  king  of  Wcflcx  (bould  difpenfe  with  the  ob- 

fervance  of  it,  he  (hould,  ipfo  fado,  be  deprived  of  his  royal 

rights,  and  his  fubje^s  abfolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  affair  being  ended,  an  honorable  ambafly  was  fent  by 
the  Weft- Saxons  to  Egbert,  to  offer  him  the  crown,  Egbert 
was  then  at  Rome  with  Charles  the  Great,  who  received 
there,  foon  after,  the  imperial  crown.  Here  he  took  his  leave 
of  that  great  prince,  who  had  been  a  father  to  him,  and  at  hjs 
departure  gave  him  frefli  marks  of  his  affe^ion. 

Queen  fidburga  having  left  Weflcx  upon  poifonlng  her 
hu/banif,  fled  alfo  to  Charles  the  Great,  who,  in  confideration 
of  the  friendfhip  between  him  and  her  father  Offa,  gave  her 
t  rich  abbey,  where  fhe  might  have  fpent  the  remainder  of  her 
^ays  in  peace  ^.  fiuc  that  way  of  life  not  being  agreeable  <p 
her  conftitption,  (he  behaved  fo  ill  in  it,  that  being  furprized 
in  an  intrigup  with  a  young  Englifli  gentleman,  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  fend  her  away.  She  wandred  about  from  place 
to  place  for  fome  time,  and  at  laft  went  and  ended  her  days  at 
Pavia  iq  great  >»ant. 

I 
EGBERT. 

p0O»  ■  Egbert,  beffdes  the  valour  natural  to  all  the  Saxon  princes, 
h$d  one  qualification  that  gave  him  a  fuperiority  above  the 
other  kings  his  cotemporaries,  which  was,  bis  great  know- 
ledge in  politicks,  acquired  during  his  abode  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Great,  whofe  example  and  tnftrudions,  no  doubt, 
had  greatly  contributed  towards  it.  He  was  no  fooner  on  the 
throne  of  Weflcx,  but  Jie  perceived  himfelf  fuperior  to  the 

f  He  w^t  buried  ■fWareham  in  Dor  fftr  a  hvsband,  himfelf,  or  his  fon,  fte 

fetih-re.     Malitub- p.  i6.     Thepoifoa  fooliflily  chore  hi(  fon  j   whereupon  the 

W»  dcfigncd  for  another,  but  the  king  emperor,  lavghing,  faid.   If  thou  hadft 

iiappened  to  tifte  it.  chofen  me,  thou  fhouldil  have  had  my 

k  At  her  arrival /he  made  the  empc-  f«in,  but  now  thou /halt  have  neither. 

for  many  grear  pref-ntsj    and  he  bid-  AflTer  Anaal,  S.  Dunclm.  p,  ixS. 


^ng  h?r  chwfc  wfeopa  ftc  yfc^ltji  h^?^ 


othcf 
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other  kings,  and  refolved  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  it  ^  But  like 
an  able  politician,  he  judged  it  neceiTary  to  proceed  by  degrees 
in  the  execution  of  his  projeds.  Accordingly,  he  fpent  the 
firft  feven  years  of  his  reign  in  fettling  the  affairs  ofhis  king- 
dom, and  In  gaining  the  love  and  efteem  of  his  own  fubje£b» 
in  which  he  fucceeded  to  his  wifli. 

7'fae  kingdom  of  Weflex  being  bounded  ,on  the  fouth  by  the 
fea,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Thames,  Egbert  muft  of  courfe 
begin  the  extending  his  borders  either  eaft wards  or  weftwards* 
To  the  eaft  lay  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  which  would  have  been 
very  convenient  for  him;  but  as  this  kingdom  was  then  an 
fubjeAion  to  Cenulpb,  king  of  Mercia,  a  prince  of  diftinguiihed 
worth,  and  monarch  of  the  Angle-^Saxons,  to  begin  with 
K^nt  would  have  been  the  ready  way  to  ruin  his  defigns. 
And  therefore,  in  expe&ation  of  a  more  favourable  jun£luret 
Egbert  thought  it  proper  to  carry  his  arms  fiiil  towards  the 
weft,  againft  the  Britons  of  Cornwal,  His  fucce6  was  fo^.  ,99* 
great,  that  in  the  eftd  he  reduced  all  Cornwal  to  his  c^-  Mainafc, 
dience  "*. 

The  Welih  intending  to  allift  their  brethren  in  Cornw:aI)     8|o« 
gave  Egbert  a  pretence  to  attack  them.     Ue  defeated  them  fe- 
yeral  times,  and  at  laft  fubdued  'the  kingdom  of  Venedocioi 
one  of  the  three,  Wales  was  then  divided  into.    The  ftruggles     8if « 
of  the  Welfli  afterwards  to  Ihake  off  {heir  yoke,  ferved  only     ii2« 
to  make  it  the  heavier.    Egbert  re-entering  their  country,  de^     Si^ 
flroyed  all  with  fire  and  fword,  which  made  them  take  car« 
how  they  provoked  him  a  third  time  to  come  among  them. 

At  length  the  death  of  Cenulph  in  819,  gave  Egbert  room  819^ 
ferioufly  to  confider  of  executing  his  defigns.  He  was  imme- 
diately invefted  with  the  dignity  of  monarch,  to  which  none 
had  a  better  claim  than  himfelf.  His  kingdom  was  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition,  whilft  the  reft,  weakened  by  inteftine  di- 
vifions,  daily  loft  ibmewhat  of  their  luftre  and  power.  The 
'  Heptarchy  was  reduced  to  five  kingdoms,  of  which  he  pof* 
fefled  one  of  the  moft  confiderable.  In  the  other  four,  the 
race  of  their  ancient  kings  being  extind, .  nothing  enfued  but 
quarrels  and  diilentions  among  the  principal  lords,  who  all 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  afpire  to  the  crown.  And  there* 
fore,  fo  far  were  they  from  confulting  in  common  the  public 
good,  that  they  regarded  only  their  own  interefts,   and  die 

I  He  took  pattkntar  care  to  train  m  One  of  the  battles  v«t  feugfat  at    \ 

up  Kis  Aibje£U  in  that  ikiJl  in  military  Camelford  inCornwal;  fereralthoufafldt 

^nairi,  which  he  had  learnt  at  the coutt  fell  on  both  fiden.    Huntiog*  p.  345* 

pf  France.  Higden^  p.  a 52.    Al^lmsb.  This  war  lafted  ibme  yean. 
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fbrit^ib^  of  partis  to  fupport  theni  in  their  ambitious  prct^Ar 
fions.  On  the  contrary,  the  kingdom  of  Wcflcx  bcccim.c 
every  day  more  powerful  by  the  wcakncfs  of  the  reft,  and  th? 
prudent  admioiflratioo  of  the  pierfon  that  governed  it,  wbofe 
yalour  W9»  equal  to  his  judgment  and  ability,  to  fet  in  motioa 
the  fprings  of  the  rnoft  reoned  politicks.  Wherefore  Egbert 
refplved  to  haften  the  execution  of  his  projo^  of  reducing 
England' iftto  one  kingdom*  Almoft  all  the  preceding  md^ 
narcbs  bad  formed  the  fame  defign,  and  their  not  fucceeding 
y/as  entirely  owing  to  unfeafonable  junSure^  But  foon  aftet 
Egbert's  being  declared  monarchy  every  thing  confpired  to  fa- 
vour him.  Northumberland  had  been  long  rent  by  two 
fa£iions,  who,  litttle  attentive  to  what  pafled  abroad,  were 
l>nly  watching  opportunities  to  fupplant  one  another.  Merest 
,wa8  in  no  better  condition.  Bernulpb,  who  had  depofed  Ceol- 
wulph,  reigned  only  by  the  fupport  of  a  powerful  party,  who 
indeed  had  intereft  enough  to  raife  him  to  the  throne,  but 
found  it  difficult  to  uphold  him,  by  reafon  of  the  envy  of  the 
nobles  at  his  advancement*  For  which  caufe,  though  that 
Jtingdom  was  confiderably  enlarged  by  the  acquifition  of  £a(l-> 
Anglia,  and  though  the  king  of  Kent  was  become  its  tribu- 
/tary,  it  was  far  from  being  fo  powerful  as  Weflex.  The  Eaft- 
Angics>  not  yet  thoroughly  fettled  in  the  flate  of  fubjedtion 
Om  bad  reduced  them  to,  were  waiting  fol-  a  favourable  op- 
portunity  to  throw  ofF  the  Mercian  yoke,  which  to  them  was 
intolerable.  The  wars  of  (he  kings  of  Kent  with  the  Wefl- 
Savons  and  Mercians,  had  brought  them  fo  low,  that  they 
.could  i\ot  avoid  being  tributary  to  the  king  of  Mercia,  and 
confcquently  were  not  in  condition  to  ftand  againft  Egbert. 
As  for  the  kingdom  of  Efiex,  befides  the  probability  of  its  being 
in  fubjei^ion  to  Mercia,  it  had  long.made  but  a  very  inconfider- 
able  figure,  and  if  it  was  ilill  governed  by  Swithred,  which  is  un- 
certati;,  that  prince  muft  have  been  of  an  extreme  old  age. 

Thefe  confiderations  inflaming  Egbert's  ambition,  he  began 
his  preparations,  which  raifing  fufpicions  in  the  king  of  Mercia, 
he  thought  betimes  of  providing  for  his  fafetv.     Though  be 
was  ignorant  that  Egbert  intended  the  conquer  of  all  England, 
•he  could  hardly  doubt  but  he  defigned  to  enlarge  his  domini- 
ons at  theexpence  of  his  neighbours.     And  therefore,  fearing 
xlop  Aorm  might  fuddenly  fall  on  him,  he  believed,  by  attack- 
ing him  before  he  was  ready,   he  (hould  break  his  meafures, 
Snx.  Ann.    2nd   co0>pel  him  to  be  quiet.      To  this  end,    he  advanced 
M-imsb.      ^jjh  j^ij  j^yn^y  as  far  as  Ellandunum  near  Salifbbury  %  where, 
*"^  *'^^*  con- 

n  H'gden  fjys,  thit  Ellindrn  (as  he     p.  152.     The  annotator  upon  Camden 
ralh  it;  wasia  Hainptunenilp!Ov.ncia^    thinks  it  was  fiingdoDj   near  Nigh* 
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contrary  to  his  expedation,  he  met  his  enemy,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  furprized  unawares.  The  two  armies  coming 
to  an  engagement,  the  Mercians  were  touted  with  fo  great  lofs, 
that  it  was  not  poffible  for  Bernulph  ever  to  retrieve  ic« 

This  vi^ry  procured  Egbert  two  great  advantages.  Firft, 
as  it  very  mucn  weakened  the  king  of  Mercia,  who  aione  was  - 
able  to  withftand  him.  Secondiv,  as  it  opened  the  way  to  the 
conqueft  of  Kent,  for  which  bernulph  himfelf  had  given  a 
pretence,  by  attacking  him  firft.  This  conqueft  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceuary  to  his  becoming  mailer  of  all  the  country  be« 
tween  the  Thames  and  the  fea.  Befides,  by  beginning  the 
execution  of  his  deiigns  with  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  he  was 
the  lefs  apprehenflve  of  alarming  the  Northumbrians,  who 
were  too  remote  to  concern  themfelves  with  what  was  tranf* 
a<^ing  beyond  the  Thames* 

Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  Egbert  fent  his  ion- Ethel wolph 
with  a  powerful  army  into  Kent.  Baldred,  unprepared 
againft  an  invafion,  prefled  in  vain  the  king  of  Mercia  to  come 
and  affift  him*  Bernulph  was  difabled,  by  his  lat^  defeat, 
from  bringing  an  army  fo  fbon  into  the  field.  Befides,  Egbert 
had  fo  poned  himfelf,  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  relieve  Kent, 
without  overcoming  his  army,  which  as  Bernulph  could  not 
pretend  to  attempt,  the  burden  of  the  war,  notwithftanding 
his  weaknefs,  was  to  be  fuftained  by  Baldred  alone.  However 
he  hazarded  a  battle;  but  being  vanquiflied,  retired  intoMer* 
cia,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  the  young  Weft-Saxon  prince, 
who  became  mafter  of  it  without  any  difficulty.  Thus  the 
kingdom  of  Kent  was  united  to  thofe  of  Wefiex  and  Suflex^ 
9nd  by  that  means  Egbert  law  himfelf  in  polleffion  of  the 
whole  country  lying  fouth  of  the  Thames. 

This  firft  ftep  being  taken,  Egbert  rendered  himfelf  alfo 
mafter  of  the  kingdom  of  Eflex,  which  is  all  biftorians  fay  of 
it,  without  mentioning  any  one  circumftance :  fo  imperfect  is 
the  hiftory  of  that  kingdom. 

Though  the  conqueft  of  thefe  two  kingdoms  was  a  great 
llep  towards  fubduing  the  reft,  yet  the  mofj:  difficult  taik  was 
ftill  behind ;  nanielv,  the  conqueft  of  Northumberland,  Mer- 
cia, and  Eaft-Anglia.  Had  thefe  three  kingdoms  been  in 
their  former  fplendor,  each  of  them  in  particular  would  have 
kept  Egbert  fully  employed.  Nay^  had  they  but  entered  into 
^  ftri£t  alliance  for  their  coin(:|H>i^  defence,  when  they  were 
going  to  be  attacked,  they  would  perhaps  have  cau(ed  that 
ambitious  prince  to  defpair  of  fubduing  them.     But  their  divi- 

^onh.  See  Camden  in  Wiltihire.  Mr.     baWle»  tbat  it  was  Ellisiidd  near  Wia« 
iambard's   fuppoiition  it   xnoft  pro-    chetot    Dj^ioa.  Topograph* 

fions. 
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lions  prevented  them  from  making  (o  necefiary  an  alliance* 
The  Eafl- Angles  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to -revolt 
againft  the  king  of  Morcia.  The  Northumbrians  for  fomc 
time  had  lived  m  a  fort  of  anarchy^  which  dirabled  them  from 
taking  any  meafures  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs.  So  far 
were  they  from  any  thoughts  of  affiAing  their  neighbours,  that 
they  were  wholly  intent  upon  deftroying  one  another,  in 
which  they  were  but  too  fuccefsful.  Mercia,  ii^deed,  feemed 
ftill  very  powerful ;  but  the  Mercians  were  in  no  greater  union 
among  themfelves  than  the  Northumbrians ;  and  befides,  the 
f  battle  of  Ellandunum  had  confiderably  weakdied  them  : 
whereas  Weflex  was  grown  fironger  by  the  conqueft  of  two 
kingdoms. 

Egbert  beholding  with  pleafure  how  all  things  confpired  to 
favour  his  defigns,  refolved  to  invade  Mercia  in  the  firft  place, 
plainly  forefeeing,  could  he  conquer  that  kingdom,  the  reft 
would  make  no  long  refinance.  Mercia  and  Eaft-Anglia 
made  but  one  body  ever  fince  their  union  by  Offa.  But  as 
this  union  was  not  cemented  by  the  mutual  aiFeSions  of  the 
two  nations,  it  was  rather  ddlru£Hve  than  advantageous  to 
the  date.  The  Eaft -Angles  looked  upon  the  Mercians  as  their 
hateful  mafters:  whilft  the  Mercian^,  on  their  part,  treated 
the  Eaft-Angles  with  haughtinefs,  as  a  conquered  nation. 
This  being  the  cafe,  it  was  much  more  eafy  for  Egbert  to 
ibment  their  mutual  enmity,  than  for  thenr  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  their  union*  tin  this  realbn  Egbert,  to  accotnplifli  his 
ends  with  the  more  eafe,  increafed  their  animofity  to  the  ut« 
moft  of  his  power,  not  doubting  but,  could  ht  once  bring 
them  to  an  open  rupture,  they  would  fo  weaken  one  another, 
as  never  more  to  be  able  to  refift  him.  It  is  ftrange,  iince 
this  maxim  is  univerfally  known,  <^  We  muft  divide  thofe 
*'  whom  we  would  deftroy,"  it  (hould  fo  frequently  happen 
that  they  againft  whom  it  is  pradifed,  (hould  attend  fo  little 
to  it.  The  Eaft-Angles,  blinded  by  their  ektreme  defire  of 
freeing  themfeites  from  the  Mercian  yoke,  without  a  moment's 
confideration,  followed  the  s^dvice  fecretly  given  theoi  by  Eg- 
bert, of  taking  up  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their  lioerty. 
Their  attention  to  their  prefent  intereft,  prevented  them  from 
refl^£ting,  that  after  thev  had  been  fubfervient  to  Egbert's 
deCgn,  they  would  be  ftill  left  able  to  withftand  him  than  the 
Mercians.  It  is  true,  Egbert,  pretending  to  have  no  other 
view  but  their  intereft,  caufed  whatever  was  moft  capable  to 
excite  them  to  a  revolt,  to  be  laid  before  them.  I^is  emiflaries 
told  them,  *«  there  never  was  ft)  favourable,  an  opportunity 
*'  of  re?:ovcring  their  libcry:   thacchc  Mercians- were  fo  cj;^ 
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*^  trtmely  weakened  fince  the  battle  of  Ellandunum,   that 

«<  they  were  hardly  able  to  maintain  their  tyranny  ovci'  the 

•*  Eaft-Anglcs :   that  befides,  Egbert  was  fo  incenfcd  againft 

«*  Bernulph  that  he  would  readily  affift  them,  having  publickly 

**  declared  as  much/*    This  was  fufficient  to  induce  the  Eaft- 

Angles  to  revolt.     The  picafure  of  thinking  they  (hould  be 

freed  from  their  dependence  on  the  Mercians,  baniflied  from 

their  thoughts  the  fear  of  becoming  fubjeft  to  the  Weft-  Saxons. 

Thus  refolved,  they  took  up  arms,  and  chofe  a  general,  whofe 

name  hiftorians  have  negleded  to  relate.     Bernulph  informed 

of  their  motions,  thought  he  could  not  be  too  fpeedy  in  putting 

a  flop  to  an  evil  that  feemed  of  fo  dangerous  a  confequence. 

With  the  firft  troops  he  could  draw  together,    he  marched  < 

againft  the  Eaft- Angles ;  biit  inftead  of  chaftifing  them,  as  he 

vainly  hoped,  was  defeated  and  (lain. 

Tne  Eaft-Angles  were  mightily  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  o.  Malm* 
without  diiheartening  however  the  Mercians,  who  made  frefli 
attempts  to  reduce  the  rebels.  They  forthwi(h  ele£t  a  king, 
named  Ludican,  who  endeavours  to  continue  the  war,  whilft 
the  Eafl'And^  are  preparing  to  receive  him,  in  expefiatioa 
the  king  of  Wcflcx  would  not  fail  them  upon  occafion,  ac-r 
cording  to  his  promife,  Ludicaa  actually  entered  Eaft- Anglia 
with  a  numerous  army;  but  death  prevented  hrm  from  making 
any  progrefs,  and  rendered  his  preparations  for  that  campaign 
of  no'emed.  Some  fay,  be  was  (bin  in  a  battle  :  others  af- 
firm, the  £aft*An|les  found  means  to  frts  themfelves'  from 
the  dread  of  this  prmce,  by  caufing  him  to  be  aflaflinated. 

Whether  the   Mercians  difcovered   that  Egbert  privately  AOkt^  Aunt 
affifted  the  Eaft-Angles,  or  the  conquefts  already  made  bv  that  ' 

prince  opened  their  eyes,  they  were  fenfible,  at  lengtn  the 
maintaining  their  dominion  over  Eaft- Anglia  was  not  fo  much 
the  bufine»  of  the  preient  war,  as  the  prefervation  of  their 
own  liberties.  In  this  belief,  they  refolved  to  exert  their  ut- 
moft,  and  chufe  a  king  of  known  valour,  without  regarding 
the  interefts  of  the  (everal  fafiions,  which  till  theh  had  kept 
them  divided.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Witglaph,  a  lord  of 
'  great  merit,  whofe  fon  had  married  a  daughter  of  king  Ce« 
nulph.  If  the  new  king  had  been  to  deal  with  the^aft- 
Angles,  probably  he  would  have  ended  the  war  to  his  advan- 
tage. But  inftead  of  aimine  at  the  reduAion  of  Eaft- Anglia, 
he  was  very  much  embarraiied  to  defend  his  own  dominions. 
Egbert  fearing  the  ftate  of  aAirs  might  be  ehanged  under  a 
new  prince,  whofe  valour  he  was  no  ftranger  to,-  no  longer 
delayed  to  declare  openly  for  the  Eaft-Angles.  Hitherto  he 
bad  only  afiifted  them  privatdy,  at  leaft  he  had  not  appeared 

as 
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as  a  party  in  the  war»  raifed  by  him  between  them  and  tbs 
Mercians,  with  the  fole  aim  that  they  might  Weaken  one 
another.  But  as  foon  as  the  preparations  of  the  Mercians 
gave  him  room  to  fear  the  balance  would  incline  too  much  on 
their  fide,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  take  other  meafures, 
by  publickly  ailifting  the  £aft*Angles,  and  declaring  war  wic^ 
the  Mercians.  Witglaph  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  with* 
ftand  the  united  forces  of  the  Eaft^ngles  and  Weft-Saxons< 
tie  even  frequently  tried  the  fortune  of  his  arms  in  fkirmifhes 
and  conflii^,  but  always  with  ill  fucceis.  At  length,  having 
loft  a  great  battle,  and  finding  his  cafe  defperate,  he  fled  to  the 
abby  of  Croyland,  where  he  lay  concealed  three  months.  In 
the  mean  time,  Egbert  purfuing  his  vidory,  became  mafter  * 
of  Mercia,  without  any  oppoilcion*  He  defigned  to  unite  it 
to  the  reft  of  his  dominions ;  but  by  the  mediation  of  Siward 
abbot  of  Croyland,  Witglaph  was  reftored  to  his  kingdom^  on 
condition  of  paying  homage,  and  becoming  tributary  to  the 
conqueror. 

After  the  Eaft-Angles  bad  been  fubfervient  to  Egbert's 
^efigns,  they  were  glad  to  be  received  into  his  protedion, 
on  almoft  the  fame  terms  with  the  Mercians;  fo  that  all  the 
advantages  procured  them  by  the  war,  was  the  change  of  one 
mafter  for  another. 

Northumberland  alone  remained  as  yet  free  from  the  domi« 
Dion  of  Egbert.  But  that  kingdom  was  little  able  to  preferve 
her  liberty,  confidering  the  iU  iituation  of  her  affairs.  An-^ 
dred,  who  then  reigned,  was  a  king  in  name  pnly.  His  fac« 
tion  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  not  that  hcb  but  tfaemfelves 
might  reign  in  his  name.  Befides,  the  kingdom  was  all  along 
rent  by  parties,  and  frequently  invaded  by  die  Scots,  who  had 
over- run  great  part  pf  its  territories.  It  was  not  poffible  there-* 
fore  for  the  Northumbrians  to  withftand  the  viflorious  armsqf 
M%Ia)tb.  the  king  of  Weilex,  or  rather,^ of  all  the  reft  of  England^ 
which  was  in  that  prince's  power.  Accordingly,  when  Eg-^ 
bert  approached  with  an  army  that  had  already  conquered 
foar  kingdoms,  Andred  and  the  Northumbrians  in  great  coo- 
fternation,  and  unable  to  make  bead  a^nft  l^m^  fubmitted, 
.and  accepted  of  the  fame  tennargraoted  the  Mercians  and  fiaft^- 
Anglians. 

Thus  ended  the  Heptaccby  of  the  AngJo^Saxons  by  Ae 
'  redu&ion  of  the  (even  kingdon^s,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
king  of  Weflex.  Indeed  ]V3erci%  £aft«>A|iglia,  and  Kortbum- 
berland,  ftill  prcferved  a  ihadow  of  liberty ;  but  very  probably 
Egbert  would  not  have  fitfieted  other  kirigs  to  be  chofen#  after 
the  death  of  tbofe  who  w«e  ikm  on  the  Chrene^  if  the  Danes^ 
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who  Ihortly  aft^r  began  thf;ir  ifivaiions,  had  given  faim  thn» 
CO  tal^  other  mearures. 

The  government  of  the  heptarchy,  reckoning  from  the 
founding  of  the  kingdQm  of  Mercia^  the  laft  of  the  kvcn 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  held  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
years.  But  if  the  time  fpent  by  the  Saxons  in  fhdrTOnTjaefts 
be  added,  from  the  arrival  of  Hengift  to  that  of  Crida,  the 
heptarchy  will  be  found  to  have  lafted  three  hundred  and 
feventy-eight,  from  its  beginning  to  its  diflblution. 

If  yre  eoquirc  .into  .the  c^fes  of  the  diflblution  of  the 
heptarchy,  thqr  will  very  readily  occur.  It  is  ea(y  £b  perceive 
one  of  the  principal  was,  the  great  inequality  amongil  the 
feven  kingdoms,  three  -whereof  vafily  furpafled  the  reft  in 
extent  and  power.  Hardly  wa^'^e  heptarchy  founded,  when 
the  kings  of  Weflex  looked  upon  Sjjflex  and  Kent  as  extremely 
convenient  for  them,  andaeeOidingly  bbth  the  One -and  the 
other  wer^-^l^dued.  by  them  at  dtSer'^t  times.  The  kings  of 
Mercia  had  all  along  an  eye  on  the  kingdom  of  EiTex.  Nay, 
it  appears  they  were  mafteu  of  it  for  fome  time,  and  in  all 
Ifkelihoodit  Was  not'entirekr  ftie,  'l?hen  oonquereH  ainl  united 
to  his  othei^  domiitidns  by  Egbert;  Eaft-Anglia  was  an  ob}e£t 
tbikt  contihtfltl^  iHiSartied  the  defines  of  the  >Mercrans  aiA 
$7brthum%r1^s,  ^e  firft  of  whom  (harried  it  at  length. 
">  Ahoc1i^«  tsi\jtfc  of  the  difibllitiovi  of  the  heptarchy,  was  the 
'defatdit  t)f  the  thzVshein  in  the  fioyal  families  of  all  the  king- 
doms, Wcfle^  exceed.  Hetitt  arofe  thofe  diflentions  among 
the  gfeat  in^,'^hich  exc^tngly  weakened  their  refpedii^e 
tlkt6s.  We  may  aiSgn  moreover  as  another  caufe,  the  con- 
'^rreHce  of  various  cirfumftunfcesy  Which  never  met  'but  ih 
the  tiOit  of  Egbert*  B^t  chilTfly  thiti  diflbhition  was  owing  tb 
tj^dir^afion  of  thd  t)rovid«Wce^>fGod,  whofe  good  pleafure 
If  ^as  to  r^He  Bil^land  by  degrees,  and  after  feveral  revolu- 
tions,' to  her  i^refent  height  6f  graiidebr  arid  po#er. 
'  The  con^iidl  .of  Great  Britaii^,  and  the  rel!nqtA(bing  of 
the  fame  by  the  Romans,  is  the  fufajed  of  the  firft  book  of  this 
iSftory.  Id  the  fecoiid  the  largeft  and  tiobleft  part  of  the 
ifhtild  is  repr^feffted  ftruggling  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  ae 
iaft  obliged  to  fubmit  to  their  yoke*  In  the  third.  I  have  rc- 
i^ted,  thdugh  in  a  very  general  dhFinner,  the  affairs  of  thehept- 
^fifft^hy  of  the  Afigf6«>SaMns,  their  war$,  the  fiikcceffion  of  their 
'ftihgs  lit  aith  of  the  feven  kingdoms,  and  have  concluded  with 
Ihdwing  ^  heptarchy  turned  Into  a  real  monarchy* 

It  remains  ilow  that  I  fj^ak  of  the  comrerflon  of  the  An^lo- 

Sa^^tu  to  the  chriftitfn  religion,  and  give  a  reprefentation  of 

.  -  the 
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the  churc 
fids  the 
heptarchy 


the  church  of  England  in  her  primitive  ftale,  wherein  coh« 
fids  the  principal  part  of  the  Engliih  hUBtory  during   the 


THE 

State  of  the  Church  of  ENGLAND, 

FROM 

The  Converfion  of  the  Enolis^h,  to  the  Dif- 
folution  of  the  Heptarchy. 


WE  have  feen,  in  the  fecond  book,  the  horrid  de(bla«» 
tion  of  the  Brttifli  church,  whilft^xpofed  to  the  bar* 
barity  of  the  Saxons,  who  thought  it  their  doty  to  perfecutc 
the  Chriftians.  We  (hall  now  behoM  thefe  yery  Saxons  frdUi 
perfecutors  grown  Chriftians,  (by  the  diredion  of  Divine  Pro« 
vidence^  which  incellandy  watdies  for  the.  welfare  of  man-i 
kind)  forming  a  flouriibing  church  in  the  fame  places  whefe 
they  had  exercifed  their  crudties,  'Tis  not  our  bufioefs  t# 
dive  into  the  reafons  of  God's  affisning  difierent  periods  to  the 
fevcral  nations  of  the  world,  for  kading  them  into  the  way  of 
falvatton.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know  and  admire,  tha^ 
when  the  happy  time  is  come,  not  only  no  qbftacle  can  ob« 
&Tu£k  the  execution  of  his  de(igAs»  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing  helps  to  accomplilh  them:  nay,  the  weakeft  inftra- 
roents,  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Almighty,  acquire  an  irrefiftible 
force. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  and  diftin£l  knowledge  of  tbe  maa- 
ner  of  the  converfion  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxons,  aiKi  of  the  moft 
remarkable  occurrences  from  the  foundation  of  their  churche% 
to  the  diflblution  of  the  heptarchy,  England  muft  be  .confi- 
dered  not,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  one  realm,  but  as  divided  into 
feven  diftinft  kingdoms.  Thefe  kingdoms  being  converted  at 
difierent  times,  it  will  be  neceilary  to  treat  of  each  of  them 
by  itfelf.  And  therefore,  I  am  -now  about  to  relate  how  the 
,  gofpel  was  received  by  every  one  of  them  in  particular,*  with 
die  moft  memorable  trania^ons  in  refpe<^  to  religions,  from 

their 
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their  convcrfion  to  their  being  reduced  under  the  dominion  of 
Egbert)  the  firft  real  monarch  of  England. 

The    Church    of  Kent. 

AS  Kent  was  firft  converted^  I  fliall  begin  with  that  king-  The  ftate  of 
^^  dom.      But  becaufe  feveral  accidents  confpired  to  this  ^^y*'"*^^ 
event,   it  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  have  a  juft  notion  of  thc°     ^*^* 
thing,  to  fet  them  all  in  one  view  before  the  reader. 

I  have  fpoken,  in  the  hiftory  of  Kent,  of  Ethel bcrt's  power 
over  (he  reft  of  the  kings  of  the  heptarchy,  and  intimated^ 
that  his  neighbourhood  to,  and  alliance  with  France,  did  not 
a  little  contribute  towards  it.  For  this  reafon  he  emitted 
nothing  to  cultivate  a  ftrid  friendfliip  with  the  French,  well 
knowing  how  much  it  might  turn  to  his  advantage.  The 
means  he  judged  moft  proper  to  this  end,  was  the  demanding 
a  French  princefs  in  marriage  j  accordingly  he  caft  his  eyes  on 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  Paris.  He  at  firft  Thorn, 
"met  with  fome  obftacle.  Chilperic,  who,  after  his  brother  ^^^*  ^*^*  ^' 
Cherebert's  death,  had  been  as  a  father  to  this  princefs,  would 
not  hear  a  word  of  the  match,  on  account  of  Ethelbert's  being 
an  idolater ;  and  this  for  fome  time  put  a  ftop  to  the  matter. 
But  Ethelbert  found  means  to  remove  this  difficulty,  by  pro- 
mifing  to  let  Bertha  have  the  free  exercife  of  her  religion,  and 
bring  over  with  her  a  certain  number  of  ecclefiafticks.  Upon 
thefe  terms  the. princefs  was  given  him  in  marriage.  Chiipe-  G,  Thorn, 
ric,  her  uncle,  was  in  hopes  that  as'fhe  was  thoroughly 
grounded  in  her  religion,  fhe  would  be  fo  far  from  turning 
heathen  herfelf,  that  ftte  would  contribute  to  the  converfion  of 
the  Englifli  monarch.  And  in  this  his  expedations  were  an- 
fwered.  As  foon  as  they  came  together,  fhe  fpared  no  pains 
to  gain  bis  love  and  efteem  by  her  afiable  and  condefcending 
behaviour.  Ethelbert,  charmed  with  the  good  quah'ties  of  his 
queen,  had  all  the  value  and  afteftion  for  her  (he  could  defire. 
In  this  agreeable  fituation  Bertha  juftly  hoped  to  bring  the 
king  at  length  to  have  favourable  thoughts  of  the  chriftian 
religion,  and  therefore  took  all  occafions  to  difplay  the  gofpel 
truths  in  the  moft  afl^diing  manner.  Befides,  the  converfa- 
tions  Ethelbert  had  from  time  to  time  with  Luidhard  bifliop  of 
Soiflbns,  who  came  over  with  the  queen,  contributed  very 
much  to  her  defign.  In  a  ihort  time,  Ethelbert  was  fo  wrought 
upon,  that  if  he  had  not  yet  refpefl  enough  for  the  chriftian 
religion  to  embrace  it,  at  leaft  be  had  no  averfion  to  the  gofple 
or  thofe  that  profeftcd  it* 

Vo^L.  L  Q,  In 
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596.  In  this  favourable  junfiure  it  was  that  pope  Gregory  I.  fent 

miffionaries  into  England,  to  ini)ru&  the  Englifli  in  the  know- 
Rde,  lib.  i.  ledge  of  the  gofpcl.      Gildas  and  Bedc  reproach  the  Britons 
cap.  15.       feveicly  for  fufFering  their  neighbours  to  live  fo  long  in  pa- 
ganifm,    without  offering  them  their  afiifbnce  to  free  them 
from  their  errors.     But  they  blame  them  without  caufe.     It 
is  eafy  to  fee,  that  whilil  the  Saxons  opprelled  the  natives  with 
all  imaginable  cruelties,  thefe  were  very  unfit  infiruments  to 
inilud  their  perfecutors.     Befides,  their  continual  wars  gave 
the  Saxons  no  time  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  religious  affairs. 
But  when  they  came  to  be  fettled,  afHftance  was  not  wanting, 
and  though  it  came  from  far,  it  was  no  lefs  effectual  than  if 
it   bad  flowed  from  their  neighbours.     As  this  here  is  a  very 
remarkable  epocha  in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  it  will  be  proper  to 
{how  the  fecret  ways  made  ufe  of  by  providence  in  the  execu- 
tion of  its  defigns  in  favour  of  this  nation.     In  order  to  this, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  look  back  a  little  to  what  happened 
before. 
B«de,lib.ii.      Atout  eighteen  or  twenty  years  before  the  arrival  of  the 
rap.  I.        Roman  miflionaries,  in  the  reign  of  Alia  king  of  Deira,  feme 
young  children  were  fent  from  thence  to  Rome  to  be  fold. 
That  fort  of  trade  was  then  commonly  drove  by  the  Engliiht 
Brompton.    v/ho  made  no  fcruple  of  felling  their  children^  when  over- 
CMalmfl).  flocked.     Thefe  young  flaves,  being  expofed  to  fale  in  the 
public  market,  drew  the  eyes  of  vafl  numbers  of  people  upon 
them,   who  could  not  but  admire  them.     Among  the  refl, 
Gft'gory,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  beheld  them  very  attentively. 
He  enquired  particularly  after  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  the 
'    religion  there  proftfled.      As  foon    as    he  knew  they  were 
Englifh  %  and  born  of  idolatrous  parents,  he  refolved  to  go 
and  preach  the  gofpei  to  that  nation ;   and  having  obtained  the 
pope's  licenfe,  prepared   for  his  journey.     But  the  Romans, 
who  had  a  great  veneration  for  him,  petitioned  the  pope  not 
to  deprive  them  of  fo  ufeful  a  pallor ;    and  the  pope  complied 
with  their  requefl.     Thus  Gregory's  defign  remained   unexe- 
cuted.    The  time  appointed  by  God  for  the  convcrfion  of  the 
Englifh  was  not  yet  come;  and  probably,  fuch  were  then  the 
circumflances  of  the  nation,   Gregory's  undertaking   would 
have  met  with  great  difficulties.     All  England  was  troubled 
with  wars  and  commotions,  which  broke  out  afrefh  conti- 

a   Bede  hai  either  invented  or  elfe  "  bent  faciem.**      Hente  ibme  have 

heard  that  pope  Gregory  n-.ade  divers  itnagiaed  (particularly  Vcriicgan)  that 

Larin  allufions  upon  il.c  anfv^c-^s  to  his  the  uame  ot' Angli  comes  frcm  Ange- 

qucfli  ni  confer ni.  g  tJ.ofc  b«  ys.     P*r-  lus.     Whereas  it  is  plain,    their  being 

ti(ularly  being  told  they  were  Angli,  he  called  Aiigli  gave  occafion  to  Gregory's 

replied,   **  fi.ne>  nam  Angelicam  ha-  pua. 

nually, 
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nually.  Ethelbert  had  not  yet  efpoufed  Bertha ;  his  mind  as 
yet  was  unprepared  for  the  reception  of  the  gofpel,  and  being 
vaflal  to  Ceauiin,  he  had  but  little  power  to  encourage  Gre- 
gory's  defign.  But  afterwards,  all  circumftances  were  equally 
favourable,  and  helped  to  promote  it%  Gregory,  now  become 
bifhop  of  Rome,  called  to  mind  his  former  prcje£l  of  convert- 
ing the  Engliflx  i  and  though  by  reaibn  of  his  dignity,  which 
obliged  htm  to  refide  at  Rome,  he  could  not  go  in  perfon,  he 
fent  thofe  whom  he  thought  capable  of  infpiring  .the  people 
with  a  relifli  fbr  the  gofpel.  He  chofe  for  this  purpofe  forty  Thornt 
Benedidine  monks,  with  Auftin  at  their  bead,  in  quality  of 
abbot  ^.  In  all  appearance.  Bertha  had  acquainted  the  pope 
how  well  afFeded  the  king  her  hufband  flood  with  regard  to 
religion,  fince  they  v/ere  ordered  to  land  in  Kent«.  Auftin  and 
his  companions  ^  having  pafled  through  France,  where  they 
were  fupplied  with  interpreters,  arrived  at  the  ifle  of  Thanet  \ 
in  the  the  year  of  our  Lord  597.  As  foon  as  they  were  landed,  59^' 
he  fent  the  king  word,  that  he  was  come  into  his  dominions  ®**^*  ^'**"  '• 
with  a  company  of  very  honeft  men,  to  bring  him  a  meflage  *^* 
of  the  greateft  importance,  and  inftrudi:  him  in  what  would 
procure  him  everlafting  happinefs.  Upon  this  information, 
Ethelbert  ordered  them  to  ftay  where  they  were,  defigning  to 
go  himfelf  and  hear  from  their  own  mouths  the  occafion  of 
their  journey.  Some  few  days  after,  he  went  to  the  ifle  of 
Thanet,  in  company  with  the  queen,  who,  in  all  likelihood, 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  reafon  of  Auftin's  coming.     As  foon  "  ■ 

as  the  king  arrived,  he  ieated  himfelf  in  the  open  air,  being 
apprehenfive,  as  Bede  fays,  of  charms  or  fpells,  which  in  the 
open  field,  he  thought,  could-have  no  power  over  him.  ^hen 
.  ordering  the  ftrangers  to  be  called  before  him,  he  afked  them 
what  they  had  tQ  propofe.  Auflin,  who  was  the  fpeaker,  . 
made  a  long  harangue,  preaching  the  gofpel  in  a  forcible  and 
'  zealous  manner,  fays  the  fame  hiflorian,  though  he  relates  not 
one  word  of  his  fermon.  Ethelbert,  informed  by  the  inter* 
preters  what  Auflin  had  faid,  returned  him  this  anfwer: 
^'  Your  propofals  are  noble,  and  your  promifes  inviting.  But 
•^  I  cannot  refolve  upon  quitting  the  religion  of  my  anceftors, 
*^  for  one  that  appears  to  me  fupported  only  by  the  teAimony 

b  He  was  then  abbot  of  St.  Gregcry^s  Auftin  to  the  prpe»   to  defire  him  to 

at  Rome.  Spelnun.  Cone.  vol.  i.  p*  92.  excufe  them  from  fo  fatiguing  and  dan- 

Rapin.  gerous  a  journey.     But  Gregory  fenC 

c  After  they  were  got  fome  way  on  them  a  letter,    wherein    he  exhorted 

their  journey,  rcfle£ling  upon  the  difE-  them  to  go  on,  which  they  accordingly' 

culties    and  daogera   of   their   under-  did.     Bede,  hb.  i.  c.  23. 

Caking,    they  unanimoofly  refolved  to  d  And  landfd  in  a  place  called  Retef- 

fCbira  hopie.     Aod   accordingly  fent  boorgh.    Thoro^  p.  1759.    X.  Script. 

0.2  "  of 
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^^  of  peribns  that  are  entire  ftrangers  to  me.  However,  fince, 
**  as  I  perceive,  you  have  undertaken  (o  long  a  journey  on 
*^  purpofc  to  impart  to  us  what  you  deem  mofi  important  and 
<«  valuable,  you  ihall  not  be  fent  away  without  feme  fatisfac- 
^<  tion.  I  will  take  care  you  are  treated  Civilly  in  my  domi- 
^*  nions,  and  fupplied  with  all  things  neceilary  and  convenient. 
^<  And  if  any  of  my  fubjeSs,  convinced  by  what  ]^u  (hall 
'^  fay  to  them,  defire  to  embrace  your  religion,  I  ihall  not  be 
•<  againft  it/' 

This  firfi  ftep  being  taken,  the  queen  sot  leave  for  the 
miflionaries  to  fettle  at  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  ^Kent,  where 
flie  took  care  to  provide  them  with  conv<enient  lodgings,  and 
procure  them  the  liberty  of  preaching  to  as  many  as  had  the 
curiofity  to  hear  them.     They  made  fo  good  ufe  of  this 
favourable  jundure,  that  in  a  (hort  time  feveral  of  the  prin- 
cipal Saxons  embraced  the  chriftian  faith.     The  fwift  progrefs 
of  the  gofpel  at  Canterbury,  raifcd  the  king's  curiofity  to  be 
more  particularly  inftru£led  in  the  nature  of  the  religion  thofe 
598*     ftrangers  preached.      At  length,    by  the  perfuafions  of  the 
T^tr'wig.  ^ucen,    and  frequent  conferences  with  Auftin,    he  received 
Thorn.       baptifm,  about  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  miilionaries.    The 
converfion  of  the  king  being  followed  by  that  of  multitudes  of 
his  fubje<9s,  the  queen's  chapel,  which  ftood  without  the  city  % 
foon  became  too  little  to  hold  them.     And  therefore  they 
were  obliged  to  turn  one  of  the  heathen  temples  into  a  church, 
which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Pancrace.     Shortly  after,  feveral 
other  temples  were  ferved  in  the  fame  manner  by  Ethelbert's 
order,  and  the  foundations  of  Canterbury  cathedral  were  laid  ; 
B^dcy  lib.  i.  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  was  after- 
cap.  33.      wards  called   St.  Thomrfs.     Austin  began  alfo  a  monaftery, 
which  he  had  not  the  ratisfaflion  to  fee  fioiihed.     Peter,  one 
of  his  companions,   was  the  firft  abbot.     It  was  called  the 
monaftcry  of  St.  Auguftin,  from  its  founder.     Ethelbert  at 
Cam.  in      length  leaving  Canterbury  to  the  Italian  monks,  went  and 
Cant.         kept  his  court  at  Reculver. 

Thus  began  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons  in  England. 
Auftin  and  his  fellow- labourers  were  the  inftruments  made 
ufe  of  by  Divine  Providence  to  turn  them  from  their  idola- 
trous fuperftitions  to  the  light  of  the  gofpel ;  a  bleffing  their 
brethren  in  Germany  enjoyed  not  till  two  hundred  years  after, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great,  Ethelbert  promoted  to  his 
utmoft  the  converfion  of  his  fubjefts,  but  without  ufing  the 

c  It  was  dfdicatr^  tn  St.  Maitin,  anU  had  formerly  been  a  church  in  the  time 
•f  iht-  Romans.     13cdc»  lib.  i.  c.  z6. 

leaft 
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leaft  violence  or  compulfion,  having  learnt  of  his  inftruflors, 

as  Bede  exprefly  obferves,  that  God  requires  none  to  lerve  him,  Bede,  lib.  i. 

but  thofe  who  do  it  with  a  willing  mind.    It  were  to  be  wiflied,  ^^p-  «6. 

all  chriflian  princes  would  follow  his  example  I    The  Saxons  ^|,7^[*  ^J 

were  fo  eager  to  embrace  the  gofpel,   that,  if  hiftorians  may  30. 

be  credited,  Auftin  in  one  day  baptized  ten  thoufand  in  the 

river  Swale,  which  runs  into  the  Thames. 

This  fwift  progrefs  of  the  gofpel  in  Kent  making  Auftin 
believe  he  fhould  meet  with  the  fame  fuccefs  every  where,  he 
looked  upon  all  England  as  already  converted.  PofTciTed  with 
this  notion,  he  haftened  to  Aries,  to  get  himfclf  confecrated 
arcbbiihop  of  the  Saxons,  by  Etherius  [or  Vigilius],  then 
archbifliop  of  that  place.  Had  he  been  contented  with  the 
bare  title  of  bifhop,  one  (hould  not  have  wondered  at  it  ^ 
But  it  is  really  furprizing,  that  he  fhould  afpire  to  the  archi- 
epifcopal  dignity,  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  bifhop  under  his 
jurifdi£lion.  It  is  true  the  pope  had  promifed  to  make  him  an 
archbifliop,  in  cafe  his  miffion  met  with  fuccefr.  But,  in  all . 
appearance,  Gregory,  by  fuccefs,  meant  the  converfion  of 
the  Englifh  nation  in  general,  and  not  of  a  part  only  of  one 
of  the  leaft  kingdoms  in  the  heptarchy.  How  great  progrefs 
foever  Auftin  had  made  for  the  time  he  had  been  in  Plngland^ 
yet  was  it  nothing  in  comparifon  of  what  remained  to  be  done. 
His  hafte  therefore  to  be  made  archbifhop  and  primate  of  Eng- 
land, when  there  was  but  one  fingle  church  there,  does  not  re- 
dound much  to  his  credit.  All  that  can  be  faid  in  his  jufliii- 
cation,  is,  that  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  at  Canterbury 
irtade  him  imagine  the  converfion  of  all  England  was  at  hancf. 
And  indeed,  not  long  after  his  return  from  Aries,  he  erefied  603. 
»n  epifcopal  fee  at  Rochefter,  of  which  Juftus,  one  of  his 
companions,  was  the  firfl;  bifliop.  Hence  it  is  plain,  the 
gofpel  had  alfo  been  preached  in  that  city,  and  made  fome 
'progrefs  there. 

Auftin  muft  needs  have  entertained  great  hopes  of  his  mif-  Bede,  lib.  i. 
fion,  fince,  fearing  he  fhould  want  labourers  in  the  approach- cap.  27* 
ing  harveft,  he  fends  Peter  and  Laurence,  with  two  others  of 
his  companions,  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  pope  with  his 
wants,  and  inform  him  how  matters  flood.  He  took  this 
opportunity  alfo  to  defire  the  pope's  refolution  of  certain  quef- 
tions,  which  appeared  to  him  difficult,  and  might,  he  forefaw> 
puzzle  him  in  the  government  of  the  new  church. 

f   Bede  fays,  that  he  was  appointed  bi(bop  by  the  German  prelates,  before 

by  Gregory  to  be  only  bi/hop,  lib.  i.  he  came  over   to  England.     This    he 

c.  23  ;    but  afterwards  he  informs  us,  grounds  on  Gregor,  Epift.  lib.  vii.  £p. 

that   he    was   confecrated   archb^fh-jp,  30.     Which  fee  in  Spclman  ConciU 

c.  27.   Collier  fays,  he  was  confecrated  vol.  i.  p.  go. 

0.3  The 
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The  letters  of  Auftin,  and  the  accounts  of  tbofe  he  had 
fent,  infpired  Gregory  with  fo  high  a  conceit  of  this  miffion, 
that  looking  upon  the  converiion  of  the  EngliCh  as  accom- 
plifhed,  though  it  was  but  Juft  begun,  he  fent  the  pall^  to 
Auflin,  as  a  mark  of  dimn£lion  and  honour  to  this  new 
Crtg.  Ep.  ap^ftle.  He  ordered  him  alfo  to  creft  bifhops  fees  in  feveral 
XV.  lib.  II,  places,  particularly  at  York,  where  was  to  be  a  metropolitan, 
with  twelve  fuffragans ;  and  that  after  the  death  of  one  of  the 
two  archbiOiops,  the  furvivor  fhould  confecratc  another  in  his 
place,  and  have  the  precedence  of  him  \  The  reafon  of  this 
preference  with  regard  to  York,  was,  becaufe  it  had  formel/t 
under  the  Romans,  been  an  arcbbifboprick  as  well  as  London 
and  Caerleon.  As  for  Cacrleon,  it  being  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Britons,  and  already  an  archbifhop's  fee,  though  not  under 
the  pope's  jurifdidlion,  there  was  no  occafion  to  mention  it« 
Rog.  Wen.  Gregory's  mtent,  therefore,  in  making  London  an  archbiihop- 
^.  Weftm.  yid^  yf,2s  to  reftore  things  to  their  former  ftatc.  But,  how- 
Ub.bf.T.'  ^^«  ^^  afterwards  altered  his  meafures  at  the  infiance  of 
Auftin,  who  was  defirous  of  procuring  that  honour  for  Can^ 
terbury,  the  metropolis  of  Kent,  where  he  had  begun  to 
exercife  his  minifterial  functions.  The  pope's  view  then,  was 
only  to  put  things  upon  an  antient  foot,  when  in  his  anfwer  to 
Auftin,  he  tdd  him  he  meant,  that  the  two  archbifliops  of 
London  and  York  fliould  be  independent  of  one  another  ^ 
however,  that  Auftin,  during  life,  ihouid  have  jurifdiction, 
as  well  over  the  archbifliop  of  York,  as  all  the  reft  of  the 
biftiops  of  Great  Britain. 

But  all  the  pains  Gregory  was  at,  came  to  nothing  for  the 
prefent,  fincc  the  chriftian  religion  was  far  from  extending  to 
Northumberland.  However,  the  great  hopes  he  had  conceive^ 
from  the  letters  and  mcftengers  of  Auftin,  induced  him  to  give 
diredions  concerning  the  EngliOi  churches,  as  if  they  had 
been  really  formed.    Befides  thefe  general  orders,  he  exhorted 

g  The  pall  is  a  white  piece  of  woollen  chrifin,  confecrate  churches  or  a  bifliop, 

cloth,  about  the  breadth  of  a  bo  der,  rrdain  aprieft,  &c.     At  the  delivery  of 

made  .round,     and    thrown  over  the  it  they  are  to  fwesr  fealty  to  the  jiope* 

Shoulders.     Upon  this  are  two  ethers  The  antient  pall,  (totj^  the  Latin  pal- 

of  the  fame  matter  and  form,    one  of  lium,    was  an  entire  and  magnificent 

which  falls  down  on  the  breaft,  and  habit,    defigned    to  put  the  bifliop  in 

the  other  on  the  back,   with  each  of  mind  that  his  life  ihouid  anfwer  up  to 

them  a  red  crofs,  feveral  croilei  of  the  the  dignity  of  his  appearance.    Pet.  de 

fame    colour   being  likewife  upon  the  ffarca. 

upper    part  of  it  about  the  ihouMers.         h    HU  words  are   **  Sit  vero  inter 

This  pail  is  laid  upon  St.  Peter's  tomb  **  Londinenfis    Sc  Eboraceofis  civitatis 

by  the  popp,  and  then  fent  away  t^  ihc  **  epifcopos    in    po/letum    honoris  ifta 

rrfpt^ive  metropolitans,  which  till  they  «*  diftin<5^:o,  ut  ipfe  prior  habeatur,  qui 

fi3ve  rec'ivtd   from  the  fee  of  Rome,  "  prius  fucnt  oidinalus,'*    Bede,  hb.  i, 

ih^ry  CAanot  call  a  council,   bids  tlie  c.  29. 

Auftin* 
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Auftin,  in  a  letter,  not  to  be  elated  at  his  having  received 
from  heaven  the  gift  of  miracles,  which  makes  it  probable, 
word  had  been  fent  htm,  that  feveral  miracles  bad  been 
wrought  by  Auftin.  He  charged  him  alfo,  not  lo  deflroy  fuch 
idol  temples  as  were  fit  to  be  converted  into  churches,  out  to 
confecrate  them  by  fprinkling  holy-water,  and  placing  relicks 
under  the  altars.  And  fince  the  Saxons  had  been  accuftomed 
to  offer  facrifices  to  their  gods  on  their  feftival  days,  he  advifes 
that  [upon  the  anniverfary  of  the  faints,  whofe  relicks  were 
lodged  there,  or  upon  the  return  of  the  day  of  the  church's 
cofifecration]  they  fliould  kill  fome  cattle,  and  provide  an  en- 
tertainment, to  which  they  were  to  invite  the  poor.  At  the  Greg.  Bplft. 
fame  time  he  writ  to  Ethelbert  and  Bertha,  exhorting  them  to^»^*  **•  - 
perfevere  in  the  true  religion,  and  promote  the  great  work*^'^^*  ^ 
undertaken  by  Auftin.  Peter  and  Laurence,  accompanied 
with  Mellitus,  Paulinus,.  RufEnianus,  and  fome  other  new 
Diiffionaries,  brought  back  thefe  letters, -together  with  facred 
veflels,  and  ornaments  for  the  altars,  veflments  for  the  pricfts, 
relics,  books,  and.  other  things  neceflary  for  celebrating  di- 
vine fervice.  Auftin  received  alfo  the  refolution  of  the  que- 
ftions  he  had  fent  to  the  pope,  which  with  their  anfwers, 
were  to  this  effc&, 

I.  Qucftion.     How  are  bifliops  to  behave  with  refpeS  to     601. 
their  clergy  ?   into  how  many  portions  are  the  ofFerings  at  the  Bcde. 
altar  to  be  divided  ?    and  how  ought  a  biihop  to  a£t  in  the 
church  ? 

For  fatisfaflion  in  the  firft  point,  the  pope  refers  him  to  St. 
Paul's  Epiftle  to  Timothy.  To  the  fecond  he  anfwers,  that 
it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  church  to  divide  the  ofFerings  into 
four  parts ;  one  for  the  biOiop,  another  for  the  clergy,  a  third 
for  the  poor,  and  a  fourth  for  ^he  repairs  of  the  church.  As 
to  the  laft  article,  which  would  have  been  very  obfcure  had 
not  tl\e  pope  cleared  it  in  his  anfwer,  he  replies,  that  Auftin 
being  a  monk,  ought  not  to  live  apart  from  the  reft  of  the 
clergy,  but,  according  to  the  praflice  of  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians,  **  (hould  have  all  things  in  common  *."  He  adds,  if  a^s  !▼♦  33^ 
there  were  any  clerks  not  admitted  into  holy  orders,  who  / 
could  not  live  continently,  they  were  to  marry,  and  receive 
the  ftipends  at  their  own  houfes,  according  to  the  words  of 
Scripture,  **  Diftribution  was  made  to  each  of  them  accord* 
**  ing  to  every  one's  wants."    As  for  other  Chriftians,   he 

i  Here  in  fome  books  is  the  fecond  '*  and  if   they  marry,   whether  they 

^ueftion  inferted,  which    runs    thus  :  *'  muft  return  to  a  fecular  life  ?"*     See 

'*  I  defire  to.know,  whether  clergymen  Spelman  Cone,  vol  i.  p.  96. 
*'  that  cannot  cuntiin,'  may  marry  ; 

'     Q.4  %»> 
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fays,  there  was  no  need  to  preicribe  any  rules  in  relation  to 
their  almfgiving,  fince  our  Saviour  himfelf  fays,  **  Give  alms 
^«  of'fuch  things  as  you  have,  and  behold  all  things  are  clean 
**  unto  you." 

II.  Queftion,  Since  there  is  but  one  feith,  how  comes  it 
that  there  are  different  cuftoms  in  churches,  one  manner  of 
faying  mafs  in  the  Roman,  and  another  in  the  Galilean 
church  ? 

The  pope  advifes  him  to  (deSt  from  each  church,  what  he 
thought  moft  convenient  for  the  church  of  England. 

Ill-  Queftion.  What  punifliment  ought  to  be  inflified  on 
him  that  has  ftole  any  thing  from  the  church  ? 

Gregory  replies,  the  motives  of  the  theft  muft  be  confidered, 
whether  it  was  done  out  of  neceffity  or  covetoufnefs,  and  the 
punifliment  to  be  proportioned  accordingly,  with  charity  and 
temper.  As  for  reftitution,  God  forbid  the  church  £bouId  re* 
ceive  more  than  flie  loft. 
'  IV.    Queftion.      Whether  two  brothers  may  marry  two 

fiflers,  that  are  no  way  related  to  them  ? 

Gregory  anfwers,  this  may  be  done  very  lawfully. 

V.  Queftion.'  To  what,  degree  of  confanguinity  are  mar« 
riaees  forbid  ? 

The  pope  anfwers,  to  the  fetond  degree  inclufively,  and 
no  farther.  He  would  not  however  have  thofe  feparated  who 
have  married  within  the  prohibited  degrees  before  their  con- 
verfion,  becaufe  they  did  it  out  of  ignorance.  But  he  would 
have  all  the  new  converts  charged  not  to  prefume  to  do  any 
fuch  thing ;  and  in  cafe  they  did,  to  be  debarred  the  com« 
munion. 

VI.  Q^ieftion.  Whether  a  (ingle  bifliop  may  ordain  an* 
other,  without  the  afllftance  of  other  bifiiops,  when  the 
length  of  the  journey  makes  it  inconvenient  for  them  to 
meet? 

Gregory  replies,  that  fmce  Auftin  was  now  the  only  bifliop 
in  England,  he  might  confecrate  others  without  any  affiftance. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  the  like  inconvenience  for  the  future,  he 
would  have  him  place  bifliops  fo,  as  that  they  might  not  be  at 
too  great  a  diftance  from  one  another. 

VII.  Queftion.  How  ought  I  to  manage  with  the  bifliops 
of  Gaul  ? 

The  pope  tells  him,  that  he  allows  him  no  manner  of  ju- 
rifdidlion  of  them,  becaiife  he  had  no  deftgn  to  deprive  th« 
archbifliop  of  Aries  of  the  authority  he  was  poflefted  of. 

VIII.  Queftion,  Whether  a  woman  with-child  ought  to 
be  baptized? 

Thf 
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The  pope  anfwers,  he  faw  no  inconvenience  attending  it* 

IX.  Queftion.  How  long  after  her  lying-in,  ought  a  wo* 
man  to  come  into  the  church  ? 

Anfwer.  If  ihe  come  into  the  church  the  minute  after  her 
delivery,  (he  fins  not. 

X.  Queftion«  How  long^  after  the  birth  ought  the  baptiz« 
ing  of  ail  infant  to  be  deferred  ? 

Anfwer.  A  child  may  be  baptized  the  moment  he  is 
born. 

XI.  Queflion.  How  long  after  a  lying-in  muft  it  be,  be* 
fore  a  man  and  his  wife  come  together  again  ? 

Gregory  is  very  large  in  his  anfwer,  and  takes  occafion  to 
blame  mothers  for  not  fuckling  their  own  children,  attribute 
ipg  the  rife  of  fo  ill  a  cuflom  to  their  incontinency.  And 
therefore  he  decides,  that  the  hufband  ought  not  to  lie  with 
bis  wife  till  the  child  is  weaned  ^. 

XII.  Qiieftion.  May  a  woman,  during  fome  certain  time$^ 
come  into  the  church  ? 

The  pope  fays  a  great  deal  on  this  head,  and  concludes, 
womens  infirmities  ought  to  be  no  obftacle  to  their  going  to 
church  and  praying  to  God. 

XIII.  Qtieftion.  May  a  man  that  has  lain  with  his  wife, 
come  into  the  church  or  receive  the  facrament,  before  he  has 
wafhed  himfelf  ? 

The  pope  here,  as  ufual,  makes  a  great  many  difiin£lions, 
and  concludes,  fuch  a  man  had  better  abfiain  from  both  foe 
ibme  time. 

XIV.  Queftion.  May  a  man,  after  an  impure  dream,  re* 
ceivc  the  communion ;  or,  if  he  be  a  prieft,  adminifier  it? 

The  pope's  anfwer  is  full  of  diftindions  about  what  is, 
and  what  i^  not  fin  ;  and  concludes  at  laft,  a  man  in  that  cafe 
ought  not  to  communicate.  He  gives  leave,  however,  for  a 
priefi^,  in  the  fame  c^fe,  to  adminifier  the  facrament,  if  there 
IS  no  other  in  the  way  to  officiate  for  him. 

Thefe  are  the  difficulties  Auftin  wanted  the  pope  to  refolve^ 
which  gives  us  no  great  idea  of  the  abilities  of  this  famous 
^ofile.  However,  Gregory  thought  fit  to  anfwer  them  fully 
and  diAindtly,  as  if  they  had  been  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
He  had  the  converfion  of  the  Englifli  fo  much  at  heart,  that 
inilead  of  difcouraging  Auftin,  he  highly  extolled  him. 

Aufiin's  care  was  not  confined  to  the  converfion  of  the 
Saxons  only :   he  undertook  alfo,  what  feemed  to  him  no  lefs  B«de,lib«u; 

•  cap.  6« 

k  However,  he  allows  thofe  that  together  after  the  oTtttl  time  of  purg|i« 
Ao  not  Aickle  their  chU4reQ>  to  come    tioQ. 

worthy 
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worthy  of  his  zeal,  the  bringing  the  Britifli  bifhops  to  a  con- 
formity with  the  Ron>an  church  ',  and  the  making  then! 
acknowledge  the  pope's  Jurifdidion.  As  this  is  a  remark- 
able circumftance  of  Auftin's  life,  it  will  be  necel&ry  to  en- 
large upon  it  a  little.  This  defign  of  hrs  was  not  eafy  to  be 
executed.  The  Britons  thought  they  could  juftify  their  ad- 
hering to  the  rites  and  culloms  they  had  pradifed  ever  fmce 
the  converfion  of  Britain.  Befidcs,  they  could  not  conceive 
upon  what  grounds  tbey  were  obliged  to  conform  to  a  church 
fo  remote,  or  what  advantage  the  owning  the  pope's  autho- 
rity would  be  to  thtm.  Thcfc  difSculties  did  not  difcourago 
Auftin :  he  had,  beiides  his  zeal  for  the  fee  of  Rome,  an- 
other, and  perhaps  no  lefs  powerful  motive,  to  induce  hitn 
to  this  undertaking,  which  was  his  claim  to  the  primacy 
of  all  Britain,  by  virtue  of  the  pope's  grant.  Now  this  he 
could  never  hope  to  attain,  whilft  the  Britifh  churches 
were  independent  of  the  pope.  He  applied  therefore  all  his 
endeavours  to  accompliOi  this  dnterprize,  which  coft  him 
more  pains  and  trouble  than  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons, 
without  having,  after  all^  the  fatisfa£tion  of  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  labour* 

The  Gofpel,  as  I  before  obferved,  was  preached  in  Britain 
either  by  the  aperies  themfelves,  or  by  fome  of  their  diP* 
ciples.  From  thofe  early  days  the  Britons  had  conftantly  ad- 
hered to  the  cuftoms  and  rules  prefcribed  to  them  by  their 
firft  teachers.  But  the  church  of  Rome  had  made  feveral 
innovations  in  the  divine  fervice,  to  which  they  pretended  all 
other  churches  ought  to  conform.  The  oppofition  the  bifhops 
of  Rome  every  where  met  with,  was  not  capable  to  make 
them  drop  their  pretenfions.  Although  this  difference  was 
of  no  great  confequence,  it  caufed  however,  towards  the  end 
of  the  iecond  century,  a  moft  fcandalous  quarrel  between  pope 
Vi£tor  I.  and  the  churches  of  Aiia ;  which  rofe  to  that  height, 
that  the  pope,  for  no  other  reafon,  excommunicated  them  all. 
This  affair  had  never  been  judicially  decided ;  yet  for  all  that 
the  bifhops  of  Rome  fluck  to  their  claims,  and  did  all  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  compafs  their  ends.      The  weflern 

]  Vis.  about  the  celebration  of  Eafter,  when  they  had  tifed  this  about  eighteen 

Bcde,  hb.  ii.  cap.  2.  Huntingd.  p.  %i^,  years,  coining  then  to  have  to  do  with 

The   Britons  ufcd,  for  itoding  Eafter,  thefa    northern    nations,    they  would 

the  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,   v^hich  needs   have    impofed    the    ufc    of    it 

WM  called  the  Ronr.an  Account.     But  upon  them,    as   a  condition   of  their 

about  eighty   y^ars  alter  the  renting  communion  ;   and  this  was  what  Au- 

of   the  Roman  en  pire,   the  Romans  flin    attempted    to    do.       See    biihep 

left  rffthe  ufc  of  that  cycle,  and  took  Lloyd's  HilJcr.  Account,  p.  67,  etc. 


up   gnother   cf   nineteen  yeaiKj    end 


churchesj 
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churches*  as  neareft  Rome,  were  more  eafily  prevailed  with. 
Almoil  all^  except  the  churches  of  Gaul  and  Milan,  conformed 
at  length  to  the  Roman  Ritual.  But  Britain,  being  ftill  as  it 
were  a  feparate  world,  had,  fince  the  embafly  of  Lucius  to  pop6 
Kleutherius,  held  very  little  communication  with  the  bi(bops  of 
Rome.  The  Britons  confidered  them  only  as  bifliops  of 
a  particular  diocefe,  or  at  moft  but  as  patriarchs,  on  whom 
the  Britilh  church  jiad  not  the  leafl  dependance.  So  fiu:  were 
they  from  owning  the  pope's  authority,  that  they  did  not  (b 
siuch  as  know  he  pretended  to  have  any  over  them.  Buc 
Auftin,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  zeal  for  the  fee  of  Rome^ 
took  upon  him  to  bring  them  to  acknowledge  the  pope  as  head 
of  the  church  in  general.  It  is  difficult  ^o  know  how  far  Au* 
ftin's  defigns  reached,  fince  it  does  not  appear  he  had  any  in- 
ftrudions  from  Gregory  I.  who  afpired  not  to  that  exorbitant 
power  attributed  afterwards  to  his  fucceflbrs*  It  mud  how- 
ever be  owned,  that  Gregory  laid  claim  *to  a  fuperiority  over 
the  Britifh  churches,  fince  in  his  letter  to  Auftin,  he  put  the 
whole  illand  entirely  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  new  arch- 
biihop.  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  Auftin  would  have 
infifted  fo  much  upon  that  point,  had  he  not  been  fure  of 
being  fupported  in  it.  However  this  be,  he  ufed  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  attain  his  ends. 

The  beft  way,  as  he.  thought,  of  proceeding  in  this  afiair^ 
was  to  get  the  Briti(h  biihops  to  meet  him  in  a  fynod,  in  or- 
der to  debate  upon  what  he  had  to  propofe  to  them*     This 
being  agreed  to,  he  omitted  nothing  that  might  win  them  to     6o2« 
do  as  he  defired.     But  neither  promifes  nor  threats  could  prcr  UAer  de 
vail  with  the  Britifh  prelates  to  admit  of  the  leaft  change  in  ^^'.'.  •* 
their  ancient  cuftoms.     Bede  tells  us,  that  Auftin,  finding  ^^p^  ^^^  '^ 
he  could  not  prevail  by  arguments,  caufed  a  Saxon,  blind  man 
to  be  brought  into  the  aflembly,  and  when  the  Britons  had 
tried  in  vain  to  cure  him,  he  reftored  him  to  his  fight  by 
bis  prayers.    But,  whether  the  miracle  admitted  of  (bme  dis- 
pute, becaufe  the  blind  man  w^s  a  Saxon;  or  Bede,  who 
lived  long  after  the  fa<d,  was  wrong  informed ;  the  Britons 
ftood  out  againft  this  evidence.    All  Auftin  could  obtain,  was^ 
that  they  fliould  meet  again,  and  determine  the  matter  in  a 
more  numerous  fynod  ".     At  this  fecond  council  were  pre-  <og.dcHov4 
fent  feven  Britifli  bifbops  %  accompanied  with  Dinoth  abbot 

m  This  fynod  wu  held  tt  Augoftin*t  Woreeftedhirfy   towards  Hereibrdilufe. 

^c,  or  OdJc,  on  the  frontiers  of.  the  Concil>  vol.  i.  p,  107. 
Wcft-Saxons,  very  likely  in  Worcefter-         n  Thofe  of  Hereford,  Landaff,  St. 

fhire.     Beds,  lib.  ii.  cap»  2.     Spelman  Paterns,  Bangor,    Clwyd,    Worcefter, 

f^ppo^es  it  was  at  Aafric  (contra^ed  Morgan.     See  Spelznaa  Coac.  ¥ol«  i. 

for  AHftio*8  Aic)  00  the  borders   of  p,  106,  and  Caffidciu 

of 
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o(  Bangor,  who  brought  feveral  of  his  monks  along  with 
him.  Before  they  came  to  the  fynod,  they  advifed  with  a 
hermit  of  great  repute  among  them,  how  they  Ihould  behave 
G.  Monm.  '^^  this  a^air.  -  The  good  old  man  told  them,  he  faw  no  rea- 
M,  Weilm.  fon  to  admit  of  any  alterations  in  their  divine  fervice  upon 
the  bare  requeft  of  a  man  to  them  entirely  unknown :  but 
however,  as  the  eflence  of  religion  confifted  in  union  and 
charity,  it  wouW  not  be  amifs  to  comply  in  fome  meafure 
with  Auftin,  provided  he  was  a  holy  man,  and  one  fent 
from  God,  Whereupon  the  bifliops  defircd  to  be  informed 
how  they  ihould  know  whether  he  was  fuch  a  perfon  or  not. 
He  replied  they  fliould  know  it  by  his  humility,  the  moft 
onqueftionable  mark  of  a  true  Chriilian  :  and  they  would  fee 
whether  he  was  endued  with  this  virtue,  by  his  refpeftful 
rifing  up  to  falute  them  at  their  coming  into  the  council* 
room ;  for  if  he  paid  them  not  that  civility,  it  was  a  fure  to- 
ken of  his  pride.  Purfuant  to  this  advice,  they  took  care  to 
tome  laft  upon  the  place :  and  upon  Auflin's  not  ftirring  from 
his  feat  to  falute  them,  they  conceived  an  invincible  prejudice 
Ugainft  him.  Thus  for  a  default  in  point  of  civility,  his 
whole  fcheme,  that  had  coft  him  fo  much  pains  and  trouble^ 
fell  to  the  ground. 

As  Auftin  in  the  fynod  was  earnefily  prcffing  the  Britons  to 
fubmit  to  the  pope, 'and  carrying  the  papal  prerogatives  to  a 
SpdmConc.  g^^^^  height,  Dinoth,  abbbot  of  Bangor,  made  him  this  an- 
▼ol.  i.  fwer :  <*  You  propofe  to  us  obedience  to  the  church  of  Rome^ 
p.  loS,  c(  arc  you  ignorant  that  we  already  owe  a  deference  to  the 
"  church  of  God,  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  to  all  Chri- 
•*  flians,  of  love  and  charity,  which  obliges  us  to  endeavoujf 
^<  by  all  poflible  means  to  affift  and  do  them  all  the  good  we 
••  can  ?  Other  obedience  than  this  to  him  you  call  pope,  we 
**  know  not  of,  and  this  we  are  always  ready  to  pay»  But 
**  for  a  fuperior,  what  need  have  we  to  go  fo  far  as  Rome, 
"  when  we  are  governed,  under  God,  by  the  bifhop  of  Caer- 
*•  Icon,  who  hath  authority  to  take  care  of  our  churches  and 
"  fpiritual  affairs  ®f'*  It  is  faid  Auftin  defpairing  to  over- 
Bede,  lib.  ii.  come  their  obftinacy,  after  a  long  difpute,  cried  out,  full  of 
,  indignation,  **  Since  you  refufe  peace  from  your  brethren, 
*<  you  (hall  have  war  from  your  enemies :  and  fince  you  will 
**  not  join  with  us  in  preaching  the  word  of  eternal  life  to 
**  your  neighbours,  you  fhall  receive  death  at  their  hands." 
Hence  it  appears,  that  Auftin  had  not  only  prefled  the  Britons 


Dinoth*8 
fpeech  to 


.8, 


o  Eman.  Schdftrate,  and  other  Ro- 
mim  wt iters,  pretend,  that  this  fprerh 
wjs  forged  fince  the  reformation.     See 


bifhop  Nicholfon's  HiAor.  Librar.  p.  91* 
and  Sprlman  Cone,  «ol  i.  p.  Jo8> 
109. 

to 
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to  a  conformity  with  the  church  of  Rome,  md  obedience  to 
the  papal  authority,  but  alio  had  reproached  them  for  their 
negligence  and  want  of  zeal,  in  not  promoting  the  converfion 
of  the  Saxons.  Perhaps  he  defigned  to  intimate  to  them,  that 
the  tenveriion  of  all  England  wanted  only  the  union  he  pro- 
pofed  to  them.  However  this  be,  thefe  words  of  Auftin  were 
looked  upon  as  a  predidion  of  the  mailacre  of  the  monks  of 
fiangor,  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  Northumberland.  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  non-compliance  of  the  abbot 
of  Bangor  to.Auftin's  propofal,  was  a  crime  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  deferve  Co  fevere  a  puniAiment. 

Auftin  not  having  the  fuccefs  he  expe£led  in  this  affair,  con-  6o4« 
fined  himfelf  within  the  true  bounds  of  his  miiSon,  and  caufed 
the  gofpel  to  be  preached  to  the  Eaft-Saxons  by  Mellitus, 
one  of  the  miffionaries  fent  him  by  the  pope,  of  whom  I 
fhall  fpeak  more  fully,  when  I  come  to  the  converfion  of  that 
nation. 

Thefe,  in  ihort,  are  the  tranfaSions  of  Auftin,  commonly 
called  the  Apoftle  of  the  Enslifh,  during  the  eight  years  he 
lived  in  England.  He  arrived  in  597,  and  died  in  605,  ac-  • 
cording  to  the  generally-received  opinion.  Some  affirm  he 
died  /boner,  and  others,  though  without  grounds,  bring  his 
death  down  to  613  ^  He  was  buried  at  Canterbury,  near 
the  cathedral,  which  was  not  then  finifhed,  with  this  infcrip- 
tion  on  his  tomb  ^ : 

*<  Here  lies  Auguftin,  the'firft  archbifliop  of  Dorobern,  Bede,  Hb.Iil 
^*  who  having  been  fent  hither  by  Gregory,  pontiffof  Rome,  cap.  3. 
*•  and  fupported  by  the  co-operation  of  God  with  miracles, 
^<  converted  king  E^helbert  and  his  nation  to  the  faith  ;  and 
<^  having  accompliihed  the  days  of  his  miniftry,  departed  this 
<'  life  the  7th  of  the  calends  of  June,  in  the  reign  of  the  faid 
«*  kins." 

Auuin  was  fuCceeded  bp  Laurentius ',  who  was  as  folicit-  G.Malinsb. 
ous  to  reduce  the  Britons  to  the  obedience  of  the  pope,  and  a^*  Po»^^- 
conformity  to  the  Roman  church  in  the  celebration  of  Eafter. 
He  wrote  very  preffing  letters  to  them,  wherein  he  upbraided 

p  Bedc  fays  hedie^  604,  lib.  11.  cap  3.    in  6ix.  See  Spelm.  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
M.  Weftxn.  in  60S.  Hoveden  in  610.        q  The  infcription  put  upon  his  tomb 
Trivet  and  Polyd.  Virg.  in  61  x.  Malm,    at  ixit,  was, 

Inclytua  Anglornm  praefal,  pius,  et  decot  tltnm. 
Hie  Auguftinut  requiefcit  corpore  fandtus. 

His  body  vns,  af^er  the  finiibing  of  the    Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

cathedral,  removed  by  his  fuceelTor  Lau-        r  Whom  he  had  confecrated  arcb- 

rentius,  into  the  north  porcK  of  it,  and     biibop  before  hu  death.     Bede>  lib.  ii* 

^  other  inicription  put  upon  his  mo-     cap.  |« 

aunrat,  ,  Bcdc,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  Spelm, 

them 
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diem  for  their  ^bftinacy^  complaining  that  a  Scotch  biftop, 
Dagham  by  name,  paffing  through  Canterbury,  had  refufed  ta 
cat  with  him,  on  account  of  their  difference  in  opinion  con- 
cerning £after-day.     But  his  letters  proved  fmitlefs. 

Gregory  L  pretended  not  to  a  jurifdiftion  over  the  B^itifb 
churches  as  univerfal  biihop ;  a  title  he  was  fo  far  from  af- 
fuming,  that  he  had  declaimed  againft  it  with  great  diflike. 
However,  in  all  appearance,  he  believed  he  might,  as  patri- 
arch of  the  weft,  caim  the  obedience  of  the  Britifli  as  well 
as  Engliih  biihops  to  his  fpiritual  jurifdidion.  But  Boniface  IV. 
who  not  long  after  Gregory  I.  was  promoted  ta  die  fee  of 
Rome,  being  fupported  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  took  upon 
him  the  title  of  univerfal  bifhop.  This  was  a  fre(h  motive  for 
the  mii&onaries  in  England  to  renew  their  endeavours  to  bring 
the  Britons  to  own  his  authority  ;  but  they  could  not  prevail 
with  them  :   and  therefofe  Mellitus  was  fent  to  Rome  for  in-  ' 

6o6.  ftrudions  from  the  pope  upon  this  head.  But  the  death  of 
Ethelbert ',  which  happened  in  the  mean  time,  caufed  them 
to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  this  matter,  and  reduced  the  Chrn 
.  ftians  to  a  deplorable  condition.  Edbald,  fon  and  fucceflbr 
of  Ethelbert,  being  turned  pagan  again,  the  miffionaries  loft 
that  powerful  protection  they  had  till  then  fo  profperoufly 
enjoyed.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  Sebert,  king  of 
Eiiex,  who  had  been  converted  by  Mellitus,  dving  alfo  a 
little  after  %  his  three  fons,  who  jointly  fiicceedea  hjm,  apo- 
$  ftatized  from  Chrifiianity,    and    forbaa  Mellitus,    who  was 

come  back  from  Rome,  to  remain  in  their  dominions.  He 
fled  to  Laurentius  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  as  did  alfo  Ju* 

6 10.     flus  bi(hop  of  Rochefter,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  hav- 
ing in  all  appearance  abandoned  the  faith.     Thefe  three  pre- 
lates having  confultcd  together,    refolved  upon  going  into 
France,    and    leaving    the   reprobate  Saxons  to  themfelves. 
This  (hows  either  that  the  people  of  Kent  and  Eftex  went 
all  back  to  paganifm,  or  that  there  were  not  fo  many  convens 
as  Gregory  was  made  to  believe.     Mellitus  and  Juftus  went 
away,  according  to  their  refolution  ;   but  Laurentius  ftaid  be- 
,     hind,  though  with  intent  to  follow  them  in  a  ihort  time. 
Bedc,  lib.  ii.  When  he  was  ready  to  depart,  it  is  aiSrmed,  that  lying  one 
**P'   ;        night  in  his  church,  St  Peter  appeared  to  him,  and  fcourged 
him  feverely,    as  a  punifhment  for  offering  to  abandon  his 

s  Rjpln  places  £thelbeit*s  death  fe-  Brompton,  p.  7^7,  7^S. 
veral   years  foooer  here,    than  he  did         t  BiomptoQ  fzyt,  that  he  died  about 

before  in  the  hiftory  of  KcnC     He  died  the    fame    time   as    king    Ethelbert  j 

in  613,  fays  Bcde,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.    Ra-  which,   according  to  him,  was  A.  O. 

pin  places  it  above  in  6i6«    So  doth  616^  P*  737>  73S> 

miilion. 
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miffion.     The  day  after  he  went  to  Edbald,  and  having  (hewn 
him  the  marks  of  the  fcourge,  be  converted  him,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  difengage  himfelf  from  his  unlawful  marriage, 
he  having  taken  his  father's  widow  to  wife.     So  far  is  cer- 
tain, Edbald  was  converted ;    all  hiftorians  are  unanimous  in  v 
that :   but  I  cannot  warrant  the  truth  of  St.  Peter's  apparition. 
Edbald  being  thus  returned  to  the  faith,  recalled  Juftus  and 
Mellitus,  and  reftorcd  them  to  their  refpedive  diocefes  of 
Rochefter  and  London.     But  the  Eaft-Saxons  at  London  re- 
fufing  to  admit  Mellitus,  he  returned  to.  Kent,  where  he  foon 
after  fucceeded  Lausentius  in  the  archbifhopric  of  Canter- 
bury ^      He  is  faid  by  his  prayer  to  have  put  a  flop  toBede»Iib.  it. 
a  great  fire,  that  in  all  probability  would  have  reduced  the  city  <^P- 7  • 
toaflies;  and  to  have  wrought  feveral  other  miracles,  with     ^'9* 
which  I  intend  not  to  fwell  this  abridgment. 

Mellitus  was  fucceeded  by  Juftus  biihop  of  Rochefter^,  to     524. 
whom  the  pope  fent  the  pall.     After  him  came  Honorius,  Bede,lib.  il, 
whofe  fucceflbr  was  Deufdedit,     After  his  death,  there  was  a  ^^P'  S*  >'* 
vacancy  for  four  years  *.     Egbert  and  Ofway,  kings  of  Kent  ^"'  ^**"* 
and  Northumberland,  having  held  a  conference  together  about 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  refolved  to  fend  Wighard,  a  Kentifh 
prieft,  to  be  coniecrated  archbiOiop  of  Canterbury  at  Rome. 
Wiehard  dying  there,  Vitalian  the  pope  caft  his  eyes  upon 
Adrian  and  Andrew,  two  monks,  who  both  refufed  the  arch- 
bi(bopric,  as  too  great  a  burden.     Theodorus,  a  Greek,  native     66?4 
of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  to  whom  it  was  alfo  offered,  not  having 
the  fame  (cruples,  was  confecrated  at  Rome,  and  departed  for 
England.     The  pope  ordered  Adrian  to  go  with  him,  left,  Bede, lib.  iv. 
fays  an  hiftoriao,  Theodorus,  beine  a  Greek,  might  introduce  ^*P'  *• 
cuftoms  in  Britain  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
As  this  prelate  was  ihe  moft.  famous  that  in  thofe  early  times 
filled  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  it  will  not  be  amiis  to  take  a  fuller 
view  of  him. 

Theodorus  was  a  prelate  of  diftinguifhed  worth,  as  well  for 
learning,  as  greatnefs  of  mind  and  folidity  of  judgment.  But 
be  was  of  a  warm  and  imperious  temper,  a  lover  of  power^ 
and  could  ill  brook  any  oppofition  to  his  will.     Whilft  he 

o  According  to  Malmib.  Laurentius  dedit  ten.    Malmtb.  p.  196.  Brompt. 

was  archbiihop  five  years,  p.  196.    So  Genras. 

Gcrva(iua    alfo   fays.     But  Btompton  x  Frcombert  king  of  Kent,    who 

makes  him  to  have  been  archbilhop  fix-  reigned  from  642  to  664^  ordered  Lent  to 

teen  years^  p.  739.  be  kept  throughout  his  kingdom;  which* 

w  Mallitus  was  archbi/hop  five  years;  as  far  as  appears,  was  the  firlt  inftitu- 

Jnftns  three^   and,  according  toothers  tion  of  it  in  England.    Malmsb.  p.-il« 

ten  i  Honorius  twenty-fix  ^  and  Ueuf;  Brompt.  p.  740, 

was 
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was  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  he  had  frequent  opportunities" 

of  extending  his  juriftli&ion  over  all  England,  which  he  never 

negleded,  as  we  (ball  fee  hereafter  in  the  account  of  the  ec- 

dcfiaftical  affairs  of  the  other  kingdoms,  particularly  of  Nor-* 

'  thumberland.    I  (ball  only  obferve  here,  ths^t  during  his  life, 

he  alone  exercifed  the  archiepifcodal  fundions,  which  gave 

B^e^  lib.  i.  him  an  opportunity  of  incroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  fee 

«ap.  09.      of  York ;  though  Uregory  I.  had  ordered,  that  after  the  death 

669.     of  Auftin,  the  two  archbifhops  (hould  be  independent  of  each 

other.    As  foon  as  he  came  into  England,  he  made  a  vifita- 

tion  of  all  the  churches  in  his  jurifdiSion,  and  brought  the 

people  to  a  thorough  conformity  in  the  divine  fervice,   to  the 

ufage  of  the  churph  of  Rome. 

As  the  Englifh  were  yet  very  ignorant,  Theodorus  endea-> 
voured  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  inftruA  them,  by  ered- 
ing  a  fohool  or  feminary  at  Crecklade  ^,  where  he  and  Adrian, 
beiides  divinity,  taught  arithmetic,  mufic,  aftronomy,  Greek 
Bede,  itb.ir.  ^pd  Latin.     Bede  auiires  us,  he  knew  fcveral  of  their  icholars, 
"P*  *'        that  could  exprefs  themfelves  as  readily  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
in  their  own  language,     Theodorus  was  not  fatisiied  with  pro- 
moting the  love  of  learning  among  the  Englifh,  by  exhorta- 
tions and  inftrudions  only,  but  alfo  by  th^  books  he  brought, 
and  fent  for,-  into  England ;  fome  of  which  are  ftill  extant  in 
manufcript,  as  David's  Pfalms,  St.  Chryfoftom's  Homilies,  and 
Homer,  all  written  in  a  beautiful  hand.     He  compoled  him- 
ielf  a  large  work  caUed  Pcenitentiale,  which  remained  not  long 
iince  at  Cambridge  %  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  there  now.     In 
Tourn.  dct    1677,  extrafis  of  it,  with  fome  other  of  his  treatifcs,  were  pub- 
i6  8      litbed  at  Paris,  with  notes  by  Jacobus  Petitus  ■• 
602'.         Theodorus  died  in  690 ;    but  the  fee  was  not  filled  till  two 
Bede,  lib.  v.yc^rs  after,  byBerthwald  abbot  of  Reculver  ^  who,  having 
r.  9. 14.      been  archbifhop  thirty-eight  years  ',  gave  place  by  his  death 
73'*      to  Tatwine,  a  perfon  of  great  learning  and  probity.     He  ex- 
ercifed his  archiepijcopal  fun£tions  near  two  years  before  he 
received  the  pall ;   which  is  a  clear  evidence  it  was  not  yet 
thought  an  abfolutely  neceflary  qualification  for  an  archbifhop. 
735*     Tatwine  dying  in  735,  Nothelm,  a  prieflof  the  diocefe  of 

y  About  twenty  mites  from  Oxford,  Whelock,  p. 359.  SpelmaaConc.  vol.  i. 

in  Wikfbifc,  from  whence  that  univer-  p.  15*. 

fity  might  be  afterwards  fupplicd.  b  Berthwald  was  the  firft  Saxon  arch- 

s  In  Brnnet  college  library,   in  S!r  bif  :op»   ail  the  reft  hating  been  fent 

Henry  Sptlnun*8  time.    Cone.  yoI.  i.  from  Rome.  Brompt.  p.  742. 

p.  154.  cMalmsb.  fays,  thirty<frvea,(p.  196.) 

a  Theodore  is  faid  to  hare  been  the  and  Gervas,  thirty  fcvcn  years  and  fix 

firft  that  divided  the  province  of  Can-  mcoth^^  (p.  1640.) 


tctfcury  into  panihcs.    Sec  Bcde^  edit. 
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Lon^n,  fiicceeded  him^  and  went  and  received  the  pall  at 
Rome^  where  he  was  confecrated  by  Gregory  III.     He  died     742^ 
in  741,  and  the  year  followinc;,  Cuthbert  biihop  of  Hereford^ 
was  choren  in  his  room.    To  him  fucceedcd  Bregwin,  of  a     759, 
noble  family  in  Germany.    This  prelate  was  exemplary  for  ^»«>^*«* 
his  religious  and  holy  life,  during  the  two  years  he  held  thq   . 
fee.    Jambert  [or  Lambert]  abbot  of  St.  Auuin's»  was  bis  fuc* 
ceflbr.    He  had.  the  mortification  to  fee  the  churches  of  Mer-^ 
cia  and  Eaft-Anglia  wrefted  from  his  jurifdidion,  by  the  ere^- 
ing  Lichfield  into  an  archbilhop's  fee,  in  the  reign  of  Offa. 
NotwithQanding  all  his  endeavours,  he  could  neither  prevent 
hy  nor  recover  his  rights.     Athelard,  his  fucceflbr,  was  more 
fortunate  $   for  he  obtained  what  his  predeceflbr  bad  fued  for 
in  vain.     So  the  churches  of  Mercia  and  Eaft-Anglia  were 
asain  fubjed  to  the  jurifdiflion  of  the  fee  of  Canterburv* 
Wulftid,  who  fucceeded  him  in  8o4»  was  living  at  the  time  tne 
Heptarchy  was  reduced  to  a  monarchy. 

Before  we  leave  the  church  of  Kent,  it  will  be  proper  to  ob- 
lerve,  that  Gregory's  fcheme,  who  had  ordered  Canterburjr 
and  York  ihould  be  both  archbifhoprics,  and  independent  of 
one  another^  remained  unexecuted,  upon  feveral  accounts.  In 
the  firft  place^  the  Northumbrians  did  nor  receive  the  gofpel 
Co  foon  as  the  pope  expe£led.  Again,  they  all  deferred  the 
faith,  after  the  retreat  of  Paulinus,  who  had  received  the  palL 
Laftly,  the  troubles  Northumberland  was  continually  difturbed 
with,  prevented  the  firft  bifhops  of  York  from  taking  advan* 
tage  of  the  pope's  regulation,  which  befides  they  did  not  much, 
regard.  This  was  the  reafon  Theodorus  became  poftefled  of 
all  the  authority,  as  well  over  the  northern  as  fouthern 
churches ;  and  that  his  fucceflbrs  making  him  their  precedent^ 
laid  daim  to  the  primacy. of  all  England,  exclufive  of  the  arch- 
biihop  of  York'.  This  proved,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  ground  Stubbs^ 
of  great  difputes  between  the  two  arcbbifliops. 

The  Church  of  Northumberland, 

tJAving  already  given  an  account  pf  Edwin's  marriage  with 
^^  Ethelburga  ofKent,  I  (hall  only  add,  that  Paulinus,  who 
accompanied  her  into  Northumberland  as  bifhop  of  the  Norths' 
homhrians,  fpent  a  whole  year  at  Edwin's  courts  without 
ihaking  any  great  progrels  among  people  not  yet  difpofed  to- 
receive  his  tnftrudions.  But  at  length  fevefal  accidents  con- 
curred to  encourage  his  2ea}  and  promote  his  defigns^  of  whidi 
I  (hall  give  a  particular  relation. 
Vol!  I.  R  Qui- 
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Bedfyiib.li.  Quicelm,  one  of  the  kings  of  WefTex,  bore  the  yoke  oC 
?'*  Am  ^^^*"  ^^^^  ^^^^  impatience,  that  he  refolved  to  free  himfclf 
"^  •'  from  it,  by  means  of  an  aflaffin,  whom  he  fcnt  to  HiHi  on  (omc 
pretence,  privately  armed  ^'ith  a  poironed  dagger.  The 
ruffian  being  introduced  into  the  prefence-chamber,  took  his 
opportunity,  and  made  fo  furious  a  pa(s  at  the' king,  that  he; 
was  wounded  through  the  body  of  Lilla  his  favourite,  who 
interpofed  himfelf,  and  received  the  blow.  Paulinus  bein|^  In- 
formed of  this  accident  haftify  ran  into  the  room,  and  find- 
ing Edwin  in  a  great  rage  with  the  king  of  Weflcx,  told  him, 
God,  to  whom  fuch  wretches  were  an  abomination,  would 
not  fail  to  punifli  fo  horrid  a  villainy.  It  is  fiiid  that  Edwin, 
whom  the  queen  had  hitherto  follicited  in  vain,  promifed  at  the 
fame  time  to  renounce  idolatry,  if  the  Gfod  of  the  Chrifiian^ 
would  revenge  hhn  of  his  enemy.  At  the  fame  liiffant  news 
was  brought  him,  that  the  queen,  after  a  hard  labour,  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  prinrccfs,  for  which  he  returned  thanks 
to  his  gods.  Paulinus,  for  his  part,  having  been  in  great  fears 
for  the  queen,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  thanked  God  for  her 
delivery.  The  prelate's  zeal  was  fo  pleafing  to  the  king,  that 
immediately  conceiving  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  chriftian 
religion,  he  confented  Paulinus  fhould  baptize  the  new-born 
infant.  The  younp  princefs,  who  was  named  Anfleda,  was 
the  firft  that  received  baptifm  in  Northumberland  **, 

Edwin,  however,  not  forgetting  the  perfidioufnefs  of  the 
king  of  Weflex,  marched  with  an  army  into  his  dominions, 
and,  after  defeating  him  feveral  times,  compelled  him  humbly 
to  fue  for  peace,  and  make  him  ample  fatisfaflion.  But  tho' 
he  returned  with  viftory  according  to  his  wifli,  he  defentd  the 
performance  of  his  promife*.  When  the  queen  and  Paulinus 
preiled  him  upon  that  head,  he  told  them,  the  quitting  his 
religion  feemed  to  him  to  be  of  that  importance,  that  he  could 
'  not  reiblve  upon  it  without  a  thorough  examination  of  matters. 
And  indeed  he  heartily  fet  about  it,  and  frequently  conferred 
with  Coifi  the  pagan  high-prieft,  upon  the  reafons  alledged1>y 
Paulinus  in  favour  of  Chrtfiianity.^  Coiii,  percetvir^  the  kii^g 
was  very  near  turning  Chriftian,  refolved  with  himfelf  to  make 
his  court  to  him  betimes,  by  conforming  to  his  will^  It  would 
not  perhaps  be  impoffible  in  the  like  ca&,  to  find  ibme  of  thi^ 
charadler  among  the  chriftian  clergy. 

d'  She  was  bapti2fd  on  Whitfondajr,  catifc  he  would  not  embrace  chriftianity 

^*)th  twelve  other  perfont  belongwg  lo  witboot   doe  and  mature  deliberation, 

CJiM-  cviift.    Bedcy  lib,  ti.  eap.  z^.  an^  without  bei«g  fafficiaitly  inBiufted 

^  €  Bcde  £i]rS|  the  reafon  of  it  was,  be*  in  the  pounds  of  hJs  faith*    Ibid. 

Mean 
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'M^Q  time,  the  queen  and  Paulinus  continued  to  follicit  the  Bede,  Ub.|u« 
kmgtoperform  his  promife;   and  to  give  the  greater  weight  »P-'^ 
ta  what  they  faid  to  him,  they  got  the  pope  to  write  him  a     ^^"' 
letter.    But  all  wotlld  not  do;   Edwin  ftill  demurred,  and  [ 
could  not  tome  to  a  refolution.    At  laft  the  circumflances  of 
the  viiion  he  h>d  formerly  feen  in  the  garden  of  Redowald, 
being,  as  it  is  pretended,  revealed  to  Paulinus,  the  work  was 
accompIiDied  in  an  extraordinary  way.    Bede  relates,  howUl».H.cxs« 
that  one  day  as  the  king  was  furrounded  with  a  croud  of  ^ 
courtiers  %  raulinus  came  in  fuddenly,  and  laying  bis  hand  '  ' '  ' 

on  Edwin's  head,  aflced  him  whether  he  underftood  the  mean-  ' 
ingof  that  token  I   At  thefe  words,  Edwin  recollefiine  what  ' 
hm  pafled  between  htm  and  the  ftranger  in  Redowalcrs  gar-  ' 
den,  threWihimielf  at  Paulinus's  feet,  who,  with  an  air  of  au- 
thority, faid  to  him  thus :    «<  My  lord,  you  have  efcaped  the  ' 
*^>  hands  of  your  enemies,  and  are  become  a  great  king.    All 
*^  that  was  foretold  you  is  come  to  pafs;    it  is  your  duty  now  ' 
**  to  make  ffood  your  promtfe/'    Upon  hearing  this,  £dwin 
is  (aid  to  reply,  he  was  fully  fatisfied,  sKid  ready  to  receive  the 
chriftian  faith.     From  that  moment  he  ftrove  not  onlv  to  be 
better  informed  himfelf,  but  alfo  to  prevail  with  his  uibjeds 
to  fellow  his  e^cample,  and  embrace  the  gofpel.    To  that  end» 
he  believed  the  beft  way  would  be,  before  he  publicly  declared 
his  intent)  to  gain  fome  of  his  prindpal  courtiers,  whofe  ek-  , 
ample,  he  did  not  queftion,   would  have   a  great  influence 
oh  the  reft  of  the  nation. 

The  greateft  opposition  was  moft  likely  to  come  from  Coifi,  Bede,  fib.  ■«. 
becaufe  it  was  his  intereft  to  keep  the  people  attached  to  the^*P*  M* 
woffllip  of  idols.  But  the  king  was  agreeably  furprized  to 
fiady  mat  inftead  of  oppofing,  he  was  ready  to  comedy  with 
his  defirel  One  day  as  the  king  was  difcourfing  with  him  < 
upon  this  fuUefi,  thehigh*prie(H  like  a  good  courtier,  faid 
to  him :  ^^  I  have  for  a  good  while  been  ferioufly  reflefHng 
<c  on  our  religion,  and  on  the  nature  of  our  gods,  and  mult 
«<  own  I  am  not  at  all  fatisfied  in  thefe  points,  neither  can  I 
*^  fbrbear  calling  in  queftion  their  goodnefs,  juftice,  or  power. 
^^  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  perfen  ferve  them  with  greater 
*^  agealy  refpcEt  and  adiduity  than  rnyfelf.  You,  Sir,  are  a 
<^  witnefs  with  what  devotion  and  care  I  have  all  along  per** 
^  fohned  the  fun^ons  of  my  office ;   and  yet  I  never  got  any 

•f  Bttle  iajtf  he  was  atfting  aloae  fe*  *'  tabatur  figillatim  ab  omatbuf,  quaUe 
iknfljr  poadttiag  with  hioifatf .   Rapin.    «' fibt,  definua  hi^'eatenus  inaudita, 

g  111  a  general  aflesbly.  -Habito  *'  9e  novui  divinitatit  qui  pnedicabatiir 
**  cniffl  cum  fapientibat  coniiUo,  fcifci-    '^  cnltui  flderctur.**  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c  13. 

R  2  "  thing 
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.  <.^  .thic^  by  it :   neither  is  there  a  man  in  your  eourt^but  whit 

«f  is  better  preferred  than  I  tin*     NoWf  can  I  Mp  coneltid*  4  i 

.  ^«  ing,  that  fmce  our  gods  take  fo  little  care  of  their  moft  fi-  , 

«'  cere  worfhippcrs,  th^.muft  be  either  waj\dk^  or  weak^  or  I 

**  rather  no  gods  at  all/' 

Ed  willy  extremely  well  pleaied  with  thjsanfweriof  the 
high  prieft,  had  a  mind  likewife  to  know  the  fentimenti  cf 
another  priefi '^  that  was^  next  in  dignity^  t<>  CoUi  |  wfaoy  eo^ 
Bede,  lib.  li.  couraged  by  the  exaqiple'of  bis  fuperior^  told  the  king :  ^^  Sif« 
cap.  13.  cc  the  rnore  we  reflet  on  the  nature  of  Q«r.fQub>  the  Icfs  w«' 
^«  know  of  it ',  it  is  with  our  foul,  as  with  the  little  bird  that 
«'  came  in  the  other  day.  at  one  of  the  windows  in  the  roein 
<•  where  you  fat  at  dinn^^  and  flew  out  iiiNBcdiately  attic 
^^  other.  Whilfl  it  wa;  in  the  room^  ^c  knew  fomctbing 
^^  about  it ;  but  as  toon  as  it  was  gontf,  we  could.not  (kf 
*«  whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  was  flown.  Thus  our  foUI> 
^^  whiid  it  animates  our  bodjr,  we  »ay  knew  fome  of  its  p^o- 
*'(  p(^fties3  but  when  once  feparated,  we  kewar  not  wbither  it 
*  *^  gpes^.or  from  whence  it  came*  Since  ihco  PaulitiiiB  pre-' 
<^.  tends  to  give  us  clear  notions  of  thefe  matters,  it  is  my  opi* 
^V  nion  that  we  give  him  the  bearings  and  laying  afide  all  paf- 
<«  fion  and  prejudi:ce,  follow  that  which  ihall  appear  moft  con^ 
*<  formabie  to  right  reafon."  • 

This  advice,  diat  agreed  fo  well  with  the  king's  injtentionff . 
being  approved  of|^  it  ^ju^^'f^felvod  Paulinufllhould  exfJtin  hiat« 
felf  upon  the  fubje^t  of  religion,  in  the  fmekncfi  of  the  pontiff 
.     .  and  other  priefts,  wbich^  wa9  aecordiitgly  denev    Afr  foon  as 
Coifi  had  heard  tbebi&op oiit|  he  declared alpud.  He oould  fee 
no  manner  of  reafon  todeubt  of  the  truth  of  the  Cbriftian  n^U*** 
gion«,    Edwin  being*  thus  fare  of  the  concurrence  of  the  highf*  - 
priefl  and  fooi^  of  his.  principal  courtiers,  called  a  witestulge^; 
mot  or  parliament,  to.  debate,  whetbei:  the  Chriftiae  mlt^Mi« 
ihould  be  received  01;  no^  .  But  the  majori^  being  deieimhed: 
already  for  the  afHrnnitiye,  it  pafled  M^clK)^t  any  oppofition. ' 
QoiJL  was  one  of  the  moft  forward  to  atU^dt  the  pa^  v^rflnp ; ' 
and,  being  deiirous  ,(0  ihow  fome  mark^.^f  the  finoaritjrjof  his" 
copverCon.  put  himfiblf  at  the  head  of  bis  priefts,  andtaardi-^ 
ii)g  toward  the  heathen  temple,  darted  bis  jav^elin  agatQfl  tfae^ 
idol :  after  which  it  |v«8  broke  in  pieces  I7  the  king'»oider,  * 
apd  the  temple  burns  i»  Ae  ground  ^4,    Tte  fiune  da)r  fidwin*' 

,h  Be<lefajty  it  was  one  of  tKc  king's  it  ftood  ^GoaitffeiJsam,  i.«.i  BMpti- 

grandces— «  alius  opii^iatom  regis,**  cle  fcr  ^o^  in  YorklUcet.  oearitiiai. 

Brde,  UK  ii.  cap.  1 3.  Wigbtofi^  that  t^  «  plac«  of  idols.  Cam- 

i  The  temple  was  a  verj^fitoiousoaei  den,  f^  73!*  *' 

was 
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was'tMptJzedS   with  his  niece  HUda',  afterwards  abbeisof    627. 

Whitby..'  •  '  "  Bede,lib.U» 

Thej  Nortbuiabrians  foHowing  the  example  of  iketr  Hnjg,  ^^^  '^ 
PauUniis,  who  till  dien  hid  lain  idle,  on  a  fudden  found  him- 
felf  fijUy  .empbfcd^  by  the  pM»dig)ous  muhitudes  that  daily  , 

came  in  to  be  taught  and  baptised  ".    But  if  it  be  tnie,  as      ^  .  /^ 
fome  affirm,  that  he  babci^  to  one  day  ten  thoufand,  his 
ioflnidions  moft  needs  have  b^h  veryconcife^     A  church 
of  timber  was  hsllily  run  up*  at  York  for  the  new  converts, 
who  were  very  nuaierous.     Shortly  after,   Edwin    laid    the 
foundation  of  a  churdi  of  free^^ne  round  the  former,  which 
flood  till  the  other  of  fione  was  built.     He  had  not  the  fatif- 
iadion  to  Amfh  it,  livhich  ww  done  by  Ofwald  his  fucceflbr.     g  g 
PauUmts  is  f«d  to  have  ptieached  alfo  at  Lincoln,  where  he  ^^y^^^  ^^ 
converted  Bkcca,  the  Saxon  govemori  cap.  W. ' 

Thus  wasNortbomberland  converted  to  the  faith  of  Chrift.    V- 
But  feme  time  after,  Edwin  being  flain  in  battle,  fuch  de(b-     633. 
lation  enbedy  that  Paulinus  being  compelled  to  leave  the  king-  ^^*  ^P*  ^' 
dom,  the  Northumbrians  fell  back  again  to  idolatry.    Anfrid 
and  Ofric,  kings^if  Deira  and  Bernicia,  followi^d  the  example 

•  of  their  fiibje&s,  though  chey  bad  been  Inf^uded  in  the  chri- 
flian  rdigion  in  Scotland,  where  they  had  lived  in  exile.  The 
apo%tiKing  of  thefe  two  princes,  and  the  barbarity  of  Cadwallo  *  '  ^ 
after  dicir  death,  almoft  ouite  rooted  out  chriflianity  in  Nor- 
thumberland. Daring  thefe  calamities,  neither  prieft  nor  monk 
had  the  c«mrage  to  attempt  the  refloring  the  Northumbrians  to 

'  the  Auth.    James  tbe  deacon,  whom  Paulinus  left  at  York,     634. 
was  not  abk  alone  to  put  a  flop  to  the  general  revolt  *.    Th'fngs  Bede,  Ub.iii. 
fematned  in  this  iad  flate,  till  Ofwald  afcended  the  throne,  ^^^JrV 
Who,  as  ibon  as  he  had  reflofed  peace  and  tranquility,  labour-     *^"^"*' 
od  with  all  Us  power  to  make  religion  floarim  again.    To 

k  Which  wat  on  Csfter-dsy,  April  firms,   thil  ic  was  where  Ycreriji  la 

ts.     Shortly  after  his  two  ^oa*  Oflrid  Notfbamberland  now  ftands.              ' 

and  tadfrid,  and  raverai  of  tbe  nobility,  n  Tbo  iame  is  iiaid  of  AvBim ;  aSd 

wttt  baptized.     Paulinus  preached  fix  both  the  rivers  are  called  Swak.  Raptii. 

yean  tocher  in  Northumbria.    Bede,  It  may  feem  incredible,  that  Pauhnua 

lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  iboald  baptise  fo  many  in  one  day.  Btt 

1  She  was  daud^ter  of  Hererk*  £d-  this  difficulty  sa  nemored  In  anantient 

^-in*s  nephew,     Bede.  fragment  quoted  byMr.  Camden. '*Tbe  ' 

ra  Bede  fays,  that  PaiHinus  coming  *'  archbifliop,  after  he  had  confecrated 

one  time  with  the  king  and  queen  to  a  *'  the  river  Swale,  commanded,  by  the 

^  place  called  Adxegrin,fpent  there  thirty.  *<  cryers  and  principal  men,  that  they 

'Cm.  days  from  morning  till  night,  in  in-  "  ihould  with  faith  go  in  two  by  twf , 

•Ibufling  and  baptizing  (in  the' river  **  and  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Trinity, 

.  Oleni)  the  people  that  flocked  to  him  **  baptise  each  other.**     Introdwd.  p, 

from  all  quarters,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.    This  dzvi.  2d  edit, 

Adregrin,  as  Bede  obferves,  ibid,  was  o  And  yet  Bede  ikyt,  that^-  '^  mag- 

dcAroyed  in  his  time  1.  but  Camden  af^  "  nas  antiquo  hoft'i  pnedas  docendo  Se 

<*  bap.ti«aaclocrifuit«'*  iib.ii*€ap<aO. 

R  3  that 
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that  cad,  be  defired  the  Icing  of  Scotland  to  ftnd  Iboie  perfons 
of  learning  to  in(lru£l  bis  fubjeAs.  Accordingly  Corman,  a 
monk  of  Jona^  of  wbom  I  have  dfewhere  fpoken^  was  fent 
with  {omt  others ;  but  be  being  a  man  of  a  rough  temper,  and 
difliked  by  the  £nglifb»  returned  to  bis  monaftcry ;  and  mak- 
BcdCylib.uU  jng  (113  report  of  his  miffion  io  a  full  chapter,  Aidan,  one  of 
^'  ^*  the  brotherhood,  found  by  what  he  find,  that  he  had  not  ufed 
that  condefcenfion  to  the  Englifli,  their  drcumftances  requir- 
ed ;  and  therefore  told  him,  *^  It  is  my  opinion,  brother,  that 
«<  you  hav>e  dealt  a  little  too  roughly  with  thofe  you  defigned 
to  convert;  not  remenAring  that  the  cbrifiian  religion 
ought  to  be  infufed  in  the  mind,  not  bv  violent,  but  mild 
**  and  gentle  methods."  Upon  thefe  woriu,  the  monks  una- 
nimoudy  declared,  Aidan  was  the  iiueft  perfim  to  be  fent  to 
the  Northumbrians.  He  undertook  the  afiair,  and  being  con- 
'635*  fecrated  bifhop,  fet  out  for  Northumberhmd.  Bede  gives 
Aidan  the  char a&r  of  a  pious  and  religious  peribn,  but  adck, 
his  zeal  was  without  knowledge,  becat%  he  kq>t  Eafter  afcer 
the  manner  of  the  eaftern  chrittians,  and  not  according  to  die 
cufiom  of  the  church  of  Rome.  However,  as  much  a  fchif- 
matic  as  he  was  in  Bede's  opinioo,  nothing  can  be  added  to 
bis  commendation  of  him  for  hdinefs  of  Kfe*  He  not  only 
Sb.  til  .c.  5.  (fays  he)  inflruiSed  cbriftiaos  in  their  duty,  but  alfo  gave 
them  an  example  of  a  good  life,  and  fervent  charity,  which 
charmed  the  very  heathens,  and  allured  them  to  the  faith*  His 
fuccefs  was  fo  great  among  the  Northumbrians,-  that  they  re- 
turned in  crowds  to  the  profeffion  of  Chrift.  Ofwald,  who 
was  extremely  defirous  of  the  converfion  of  his  fubjefts,  did 
all  he  could  to  promote  the  work,  even  to  the  becoming 
Aldan's  interpreter,  in  explaining  his  difcourfes  to  the  people. 
It  may,  perhaps,  fcem  ftrange,  that  Ofwald  fliouid  not  recall 
Paulinus,  who  was  then  bifhop  of  Rochefler,  or  make  ufe  of 
the  miniAry  of  James  who  was  left  by  Paulinus  in  Northum- 
berland. But  it  muft  bo  remembred,  that  Ofwald,  having 
been  inftrufted  in  the  chriftian  religion  in  Scotland,  had  an 
averfion  for  the  Roman  miflionaries,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference  between  the  Romanifts  and  Scots  about  Eafter,  and 
^5^-  the  ecclcfiaftical  tonfure^.  Aidan  dying  after  he  had  governed 
the  church  of  Northumberland  feventeen  years,  Finan,  ano- 
ther monk  of  Jona,  was  fent  to  fupply  his  place.  He  fixt  the 
epifcopal  fee  in  the  liule  iiland  of  Lindisfarn  ^,  contrary  to 

Gregory's 

p  Or  Holy-Iflam«,  on  tlie  coaft  of  hit  prtdeceflbr  Atdan.  What  Fimn 
Korfhumbcrliind.  It  was  not  Finan  did,  was  to  ere£l  there  a  cathrdral 
that  lUed  the  epiCc-pal  fee  there,  but    church  j    which  was  built  arrer  the 
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Gftgory's  regulation,  ^ho  ordered  that  the  prihcipal  fee  for 
the  northern  parts  (hould  be  fettled  at  York. 

This  was  not  the  only  thing  wherein  Finan  and  the  other  ^ 
Scotch  ecclcfiarfticka  fhowed  their  rndcpendance  on  the  church 
of  Rome.  Their  obftinate  rcfufal  to  conform  to  the  Roman 
cisftom  of  keeping  Eafter,  was  an  article  of  much  more  im- 
portance^  at  leaft  in  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  prieifs,  by 
whom  it  was  confidered  as  a  principal  point.  England  wsis 
then  divided  into  two  parties  or  fec^s,  who  firraiy  adhered  to 
their  refpe£live  opinions.  All  the  Scotch  priefts  and  monk's, 
who  were  very  numerous  in  Northumberland,  and  all  their 
converts,  followed  the  Eaftern  churches ;  but  the  French  aiid 
Italian  ecclefiafticks,  in  that  and  all  other  points,  adhered  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  branding  with  the  name  of  Schifmaticks 
thofe  who  refufed  to  do  the  like.  And  therefore  they  ufed 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  the  Englifli  churdies  to  a 
•  conformity  with  them,  which  they  thought  might  eafily  l>e 
e^ne,  could  they  but  once  gain  over  Frnan  to  their  fide.  To 
this  end  they  fent  to  hfm  a  Scotch  prieft,  that  had  been  edu- 
cated in  France  to  lay  before  him  the  reafons  allcdged  by  the 
church  of  Rome  upon  that  head.  But  (o  far  was  Finan  from 
being  prevailed  upon^  that  he  became  a  more  profefled  and 
open  oppofer  of  the  Roman  cufloms. 

This  difpute  was  then  carried  on  with  great  vehemence, 
•not  only  among  the  clergy,  but  even  among  the  moft  ignorant 
of  the  laity,   as   it  ufualiy  happens  in  religious  differences. 
As  long  as  Aidan  and  Finan  lived,  the  Romanifts,  fays  Bede,  ?cde,'libaii, 
on  account  of  the   veneration   all  men  had  for  thcfe  two**^;?^' 
holy  bilbops,  bore  with  patience  this  diverflty  of  opinion. 
But  when  Colnian,  another  Scotch  monkj    fucceeded  Finan 
in  the  reign  ofOfwy,  the  dispute  was  renewed  with  more 
warmth  than  ever.    The  Romanifts,    defirous  of  bringing 
over  their  adverfaries  to  their  opinion  at  any  rate,  never  left 
till  they  bad  got  Ofwy  to  call  a  fynod   [in  the  nunnery  of 
Hilda]  at  Streanes-halfa  or  Whitby,  in  order  to  decide  this 
afiair.     The  fynod  being  met,  each  party  endeavoured  to    664. 
procure  as  many  votes  as  they  could  ;    but,  as  it  appears  ^*** 
from  the  accounts  of  hiftorians,  the  Romanifts  were  much 
more  aftive  and  zealous  than  the  others;  and  managed  fo, 
that  Agilbert  biihop  of  Paris  formerly  bilhop  of  the  Weft- 
Saxons  came  to  the  fynod  #n  fome  pretence,  with  Agathon 

Scotrifli  falhion,    not  of  ftone,  but  of    and  not  with  lead.     Bede>   lib.  iii.      ,      .     , 
timber^  and  thatched.     £dbert>  one  of    cap.  3.  and  25*    S,  DttOdm^Htuttag. 

f  inan^s  fuccdibrs,   covered   the  walls    p.  33.3. 
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one  of  his  priefts.  At  the  head  of  the  Scotch  party  wcic 
king  Ofwy,  Colman  biOiop  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  the- 
reft  of  the  Scotch  priefis  and  monks,  with  all  that  had  re- 
ceived their  ordination  from  them.  On  the  other  fide  ap* 
peared  Anfleda,  Ofwy's  queen,  Alfred  king  of  Deira.  Of- 
wy's  natural  fon^  Wilfrid  a  priell  his  preceptor,  who  bad 
'  ftudied  at  Rome,  Agilbert  bifhop  of  Paris,  and  Agathon 
a  prieft  of  the  fame  church,  Ronan  a  Scotch  prieft,  James 
the  deacoiii  and  all  who  had  been  difcipks  of  the  Italian 
prieAs  and  monks. 

To  fee  with  what  eagemefs  this  difpute  was  managed, 
one  would  have  thought  the  very  eflence  of  religion  bad  been 
at  (lake.  And  indeed  the  Romanifts  were  of  that  opinion, 
as  appears  from  the  words  of  Bede:  ^'  It  wae  not  withotit 
*«  reafon,  fays  he,  that  this  queftion  diflurbed  the  numb  of 
<<  a  great  number  of  Chriflians,  who  were  apprehenfire, 
^<  left  after  they  had  begun  the  race  of  falvation,  they  flioukl 
««  he  found  to  have  run  in  vain/'  However,  this  hiftoriao^ 
though  he  thought  all  did  run  in  vain  who  conformed  not  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  ffives  Aidan  and  Finan,  who  were  of 
that  number,  the  highen  praifes  for  holinefe  of  life.  He  at- 
tributes to  d)em  the  gift  of.  miracles,  which  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt,  but  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  i^nts ;  notwitb- 
landing  they  were,  according  to  his  notion,  aftually  involved 
in  fchiim.  Baronius  treads  in  the  fteps  of  Bede.  When 
he  mentions  the  Scots  and  Britons  of  thofe  days,,  be  calls 
them  fchifmaticks,  for  refufing  to  obey  the  pope :  But  when 
be  fpeaks  of  Aidan  and  Finan,  he  makes  no  fcruple  of  faint- 
ing them,  though  they  ftrenuoufly  aflerted  ibe  indepcndancy 
of  their  churches.  Hence  it  fpUows,  either  tbefe  two  bifliops 
were  not  really  fchifmat^ks.  or  if  Uiey  were  ib,  their  fchifn 
hindred  them  not  from  being  great  faints,  from  being  affifted 
by  God  in  working  miracles,  and  converting  nations.  But 
to  return  to  the  fynod  of  Whitby  i  fince  the  difpute  about 
Eafter  was  the  occafion  of  their  meeting,  and  the  caufe  of 
great  commotions  in  England^  it  will  npt  be  amifi  briefly  to 
relate  the  firft  rife  of  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  ieoond  century,  a  controverfy 
arofe  in  the  church,  concerning  the  day  on  which  the  Eaffler 
feftival  was  to  be  celebrated.  The  churches  of  Afia  were  of 
opinioch  it  was  to  be  kept  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  tho 
moon,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Jews,  on  what  day 
of  the  week  foever  it  ihould  chance  to  fall.  The  weftern 
churches,  on  the  contrary,  put  it  oiF  till  the  Sunday  after  tho 
fourteenth  day,  becau/b  our  Saviour's  refurredUonwas  on  that 

day. 
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'd9y«  .  Several  councils  were  held  about  this  matter,  aswdl 
in  the  eafl:  as  in  the  weft ;  but  neither  party  would  recede 
from  tbeir  opinion,  each  pleading  apoftdical  tradition  in  their 
behalf,  the  eaftem  bifhops  from  St.  John,  and  the  weftem 
from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Suppoiing  the  truth  of  both 
thefe  traditions,  the  infierence  was  plain,  that  either  of  them 
might  indifferently  be  followed,  and  that  it  was  no  materia 
'  point,  .iince  the  apoftks  had  not  fettled  it  among  themfelvet. 
And  in  (aiS^  this  diveriity  of  cuftom,  prevented  not  the  two 
parties  from  holding  communion  with  each  other,  till  ViAor  L 
biihop  of  Rome  made  a  rupture,  by.  excommunicating  the 
Quartodeeimans,  or  thofe  that  kept  Eafter  on  the  fourteenth 
d^  of  the  moon.  This  proceeding  of  Vidor  gave  fo  great 
offence,  that  Irenasus,  biihop  of  Lyons,  though  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  Vidor,  fevcrdy  reprimanded  him  for  breach  of 
icharity,  on  account  of  a  thing  of  fo  little  moment.  He 
ailedged  the  example  of  Anicetus,  Pius,  Hyginus,  Telefpho- 
rus,  Xiftus,  predeceflbrs  of  Vi&OTf  who,  notwithftanding 
this  difference,  broke  not  communion  with  the  churches 
of  Afia.  Adding,  he  would  have  aded  mudi  better  in  imi- 
tating Anicetus,  who  gave  the  eucharift  with  his  own  hand  to 
Polycarp,  btfliopof  Smyrna,'tfaough  of  a  difierent  opinion  from 
him  in  this  veiy  point. 

Vidor's  haughty  treatment  of  the  churches  of  Afia,  in« 
fiead  of  bringing  them  to  his  opinion,  only  made  them  ad-  ' 
here  ftill  more  firmly  to  their  own.  They  believed,  they 
were  fo  much  the  leis  obliged  to  conform  to  the  pradice  of 
Rome,  as  the  pope,  after  all,  oould  produce  no  authentic 
^  proof  of  his  tradition  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  as  the 
Afiatks,  on  their  part,  would  have  found  it  as  difficult  to 
make  out  theirs  from  St.  John«  What  Socrates  the  hifto- 
rian  fays  upon  this  fubjed  is  very  remarkable :  ^^  Neither 
^  Chrift  nor  his  apoftles  have  ordered  any  thing  concemuig 
'*  the  pafdial  fisaft,  as  Mofes  did  to  the  Jews,  their  defign  be- 
*^  inti:  not  to  determine  circumftance»  about  holy^-days,  but  to 
<«  inftrud  Chrifttans  in  the  precepts  of  piety  and  a  good  life. 
^^  It  is  my  opinion  therefore,  that  as  certain  cuftoms  have 
^  been  introduced  in  each  country,  this  of  the  psfchal  fo- 
^*  lemnity  was  one  of  them,  and  not  built  upon  the  authori^ 
*<  of  the  apoftles.  The  (^artodecimans  tell* us,  thekeep- 
^<  ing  the  fourteenth  day  was  inftituted  by  St.  John.  The 
.  ^*  Romantfts  maintain,  they  had  their  practice  from  St.  Peter 
*^  and  St.  Paul :   But  neither  of  them  have  proved  by  any 

<^  authentic  record  their  aflertion :  Whence  it  is  clear,  t/ke 
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**  Eafter  feftiral  may  be  kept  in  every  place  aocoitiiiig  to  die 
<<  cufiom  firft  introduced  there.'* 

From  thn  {Vifiage  it  is  evident,  that  diey  who  were  no 
lovers  of  wrangling,  looked  upon  this  controverfy  as  of  little 
importance  to  religion.  However,  to  avoid  a  diveriic^  even  in 
the  fmalleft  matters,  the  council  of  Aries  in  314,  ordered 
*that  Eafter  fliould  every  where  be  kept  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  which  happened  next  after 
the  vernal  e<)uinox  or  2xft  of  March.  Thb  canon  was  con- 
firmed by  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  and  the  emperor  fenc 
orders  throughout  all  the  Roman  empire  to  have  it  put  in 
pradice.  His  letter  upon  this  occafion  to  the  governors  aitd 
other  magiftrates,  (bowed  that  tb^  rea(bns  the  council  went 
upon,  were,  that  the  Quartodectmans  were  feweft  in  number, 
and  ftood  too  near  the  Jewifli  cuflom*  Upon  the  Cune  ac- 
count it  wat,  that  the  council  ordered,  Eafter  fliould  .be  the 
Sunday  after  the  full  moon  in  March.  But  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  was  meant,  people  (hould  reckon  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  of  the  moon,  or  from  #the  evening 
and  b^inning  of  the  fifteenth  \  Puriiiant  to  this  determi- 
nation, all  the  churches  kept  Eafter-dav  on  a  Sunday.  One 
thing  however,  namdy,  what  was  to  be  done  when  the  full 
moon  fell  out  on  a  Sunday,  ivx  being  fettled,  caufed  fome 
diverfity.  In  this  cafe,  fome  churches,  among  which  was 
that  of  Scotland,  began  their  Eafter  that  very  £iy,  and  con- 
fequently  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Jews.  But  the  church 
of  Rome  deferred  it  till  the  Sunday  following.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  feme  alterations  which  produced  dif- 
ferent cuftoms  in  the  chucches.  Whereas  for  a  long  while 
a  cycle  of  eight]r-four  years  was  every  where  made  ufe  of  to 
find  the  precife  time  of  Eafter,  the  church  of  Rome  invented 
a  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  much  more  proper  for  that  purpofe, 
and  obliged  all  the  churches  under  her  jurifdi&ion  to  con- 
form to  the  fame.  Though  daubtleft  this  was  the  heft  method, 
and  calculated  neareft  the  truth,  yet  as  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Britons  and  Scots,  who  held  but  little  correfpondence  with 

-J.   ...  ...  Rome,  they  adhered  to  their  old  way. 

cw.  15.'"'*  ^y  ^^^'^  various  manners  of  finding  Eafler-day,  it  fome- 
times  happened  in  Ofwy's  court,  that  whilft  the  king  was 
celebrating  the  pafchal  feaft,  the  queen,  who  followed  the 
cuftom  of  the^fhurch  of  Rome,  was  flill  keeping  Lent. 
This  confufion  made  Ofwy  defirous  of  fixing  Eafter-day  fo, 
as  all  fhould  keep  it  at  the  fame,  time.    Ac  the  opening  of 

q  An  ecclefiaHlcal  day  beg'ns  at  fix  a-clock  the  evening  before. 

the 
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the  council)  having  made  a  fliort  fpeech  upon  that  head,  he 
ordered  Coiman  to  alledge  what  he  had  to  fay  in  defence  of 
the  cuflom  of  the  Scotch  church.  Coiman  iaid,  it  had  been 
ail  along  the  pradice  of  his  predeceflbrs»  and  of  thofe  by 
whom  he  was  ordained  in  Scotland :  That  Columba,  Aidan, 
and  Finan,  had  always  kept  to  the  old  way;  but  if  their  au« 
thority  was  not  fufficient,  he  could  alledge  that  of  St.  John 
the  bielovcd  apoftle.  After  he  had  enlarged  upon  this  argu- 
ment, Agilbert^  bi(hop  of  Paris,  was  defired  to  alledge  what 
was  to  be  faid  againft  Colman's  aflertion.  But  the  bifliop 
having  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  unlkilfulnefs  in  the 
£nglim<  tongue,  requefled  that  Wilfrid  might  be  allowed  to 
fpeak  the  fenfe  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Wilfrid,  having  the 
king's  permiffion,  anfwered  Coiman  with  great  warmth. 
He-  explained  the  manner  of  fixing  Eafter  pradifed  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  affirmed  that  all  the  churches  in  the 
world  conformed  to  it,  except  the  Scots,  Pids,  and  Britons, 
who  ftill  perfifted  in  their  foolifh  obflinacy.  Coiman  replied, 
talking  in  that  manner  very  much  reile6ted  on  the  memory  of 
St.  John,  who  would  never  have  eflabliihed  a  cuftom  that 
was  chargeable  with  folly.  Wilfrid,  being  fenfible  he  had 
fpoke  a  little  too  freely,  endeavoured  to  juftify  St.  John,  by 
faying,  he  was  obliged  to  retain  (bmething  of  Judaifm,  for 
fear  of  giving  oflence  to  the  Afiatic  Jews,  as  St.  Paul  upon 
the  like  account  had  circumcifed  Timothy.  He  concluded 
with  aflerttng,  that  the  church  of  Rome  exaSly  followed  what 
was  prefcribed  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  this  matter. 

It  appears  from  the  fore-cited  paflage  of  Socrates,  diat  it 
was  as  difficult  for  Wilfrid  to  prove  that  the  cuftom  of  the 
church  of  Rome  had  its  rofe  from  St.  Peter,  as  for  Coiman 
to  (how,  that  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Scotland  came 
from  St.  John.  Beiides,  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  then 
ufed  by  the  Romanics,  was  moft  aJTuredly  inventea  after  the 
time  of  St.  Peter.  But  as  Coiman  and  the  reft  of  the  Scotch 
party  knew  little  of  what  pafled  abroad,  and  as  their  aim  was 
not  fo  much  to  bring  the  Romanifts  to  their  cuftoms,  as  to 
perfuade  them  to  let  them  go  on  peaceably*  in  their  own  way, 
they  perfifted  in  appealing  to  the  authority  of  St.  John  and 
Columba.  But  Wilfrid  after  iufiifyine  St.  John  in  the  man- 
ner above-mentioned,  demanded  of  Coiman,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  whether  he  pretended  to  comp^e  Columba  with 
St.  Peter  the  prince  of  the  apofHes,  to  whom  our  Saviour 
faid,  «<  Thau  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build 
i*  my  church  i"  Hiftory  informs  us  not  what  anfwer  Coiman 
made  j   for  it  muft  be  remembred^  we  know  nothing  of  this 

council. 
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eouficili  but  what  we  have  from  the  partUans  of  Rome. 
However  this  be,  Ofwy  feemed  to  be  convinced,  Su  Peter 
had  (bme  prerogative  above  the  other  apoftles^  iince  he  de- 
clared at  1;^  for  the  cuftom  eftablifted  by  St.  P^t^r  a^  &ome, 
lib,  iii.  cap.  before  that  of  Sc*  John.  Bede  fays,  be  was  brpug)»t  to  it  by 
^5*  being  told,  that  as  St.  Peter  had  the  keys  of  heaven,  he  would 

refill  him  entrance  if  he  obflinately  held  out  againft  the 
apoftle's  own  inflitution.  Ofwy's  declaration  jgimed  lately 
gained  a  majority  of  voices  for  the  Rqmanifts.  Thus  Colman 
and  his  party  lolt  their  caufe  in  this  point* 

In  the  fame  fynod  was  debated  alfo  the  controverly  about 
the  eccleiiafijc^l  tonltire.  The  Romanics  puiiiitaine^,  that 
the  head  ought  to  be  fhaved  round  juft  in  the  place  wh^e  our 
Saviour  wore  the  crown  of  thorns,  of  which  it  was  the 
c»p.  ts-  emblem.  But  the  Scotch  priefts  (haved  the  fore-part  of  the 
head  from  ear  to  ear.  Bcde  does  not  tell  us  how  this  matter 
was  decided ;  but  very  probably  it  was  determined  in  fiivour 
of  the  Romanifis. 

The  difpute  about  Eafier  being  thus  ended  to  the  difad- 
'    vantage  of  the  Scots,   Colmao  and  all  his  adherents  retired 
into  Scotland,  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  themfeives  to 
fubmit  to  a  deciiion  that  appeared  to  thfm  b  unjufl.    Thus 
is  it  in  matters  of  religion,  things  that  feem  at  nrft  perfefily 
B«de,  lib jii.  indifferent^   become  at  laft  of  the  greateft  coofequence  by^ 
cap,  »5.      the  pride  and  uncharitableneft  of  the  clergy.    Ccdd  biibop* 
of  the  £aft-Saxons,  who  had  been  interpreter  to  both  par- 
ties in  the  fyood,   was  the  only  one  of  the  $CQtch  party^  that 
thought  it  his  duty  not  to  leave  his  flock  for  a  thing  of  fo 
little  mom^t,  though  he  was  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  the 
Romanics.     Tuda   fucceeded  to  Colmaq's  (ec,    and  Eatta 
was   made   abbot   of  Lindisfarn  in  the  room  pf  him  that 
went  away  with  Colman. 

Thus  was  the  ftorm,  raifed  by  this  controverfy,  appeafed  at 
laft,  to  the  great  iatisfa£lion  of  the  pope  and  his  party,  who 
were  very  fenfible,  that  their  fucce(s  in  this  alFair  womU 
greatly  contribute  to  the  eftabliibing  the  papal  authority  ovef 
the  nothern  churches,  as  it  really  did.  The  church  of 
Northumberland  had  been  governed  for  thirty  years  by  Aidan^ 
Finan,  and  Colman,  whom  their  adveriarics  could  charge 
with  nothing,  but  their  firm  adherence  to  the  cuftoms  of  their 
anceftors  in  relation  to  Eafter.  After  Colman's  retiring  into 
Scotland,  the  government  of  the  church  of  Northumberland 
was  always  put  into  the  hands  either  of  Saxons  or  foreigners 
bred  up  in  the  .principles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  -the^Scots 
•being  e4UireIy  excluded* 

^Tuda 
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Tufa  ij\M  feon  ftfter,  Atfired  Ifing  of  Drira  liffB  ;^fem^  ; 
of  having  WHfrH^  his  preceptor^  made  l>i(hop  of  Yerk,  th«  • 
to  whereof  was  thet)  at  Lindisfiirn.    To  that  etidf  he  or-' 
dered  him  to  go  mto  Prance  to  he  eonlecr^ed  'by  Agtlbort 
bifliop  of  Part».    But  Wilfrid  malbinjg;  a  longftajr  in  France,  tMm, 
Chad  then  abbot  of  Leftingham,  -waa   made  bnhop  of  the  Bede. 
Northumbrians  '•    Chad  being  gone  into  Kent  to  be  fconfe-  li^^jf^ 
coated  by  Deufdedit  archbi(hd]:>^  of  Canterbury,  and  finding  he 
was  lately  dead,  applied  to  Witia,  bilhop  of  Wmcheftdr,  for 
ccNirecration,  and  then  returned  into  Northmtiberland.    Bde- 
tells  u9,  he  was  a  very  religious  perfon,  without  pride  of  am* 
bition,  and  one  that  accepted  of  the  epifcopai  dignity  purely* 
in  obedience  to  the  king's  ordei*. 

Mean  whfle*^   Wilfrid  being  returned  irito'  England,  re-^ 
mained  feme  time  at  Canterbury,  to  take  tare  of  that  dtocefe 
till  the  arrival  of  Theodorus,    whom  the  pope  had  made 
aichbifliop.    After  k  few  mbnths  ftay  at  Canterb^ryv  be  went 
on  to  Northumberland,  where  finding  Chad  wa^r made  btfliop 
of  Lindisfam,  and   not   daring  to  complain -of  the  incon* 
ftancy  of  the  king  of  Dcira,  he  retired  to  hl^  monaftcry  at 
Hippon ».      Some  tin>c  after,  Theodorus  in  his  vifitation  of 
all  the  chliirches  in  En^and",  cbmtng  to  York,'  fcverely  re-  * 
primanded  Chad  for  being  eonfecratcd  by  the  bffliop  of  Win-  ' 
chefter.     Chad  humbly  fubmttted  to  his  cenfure,  and  without  * 
<^ endeavouring  to  juftify  himfilf,  did  all  the  archbiffiop  required 
0cS  hfan.    Theodorus,   charmed,  with  his  modeft-  behaviour* 
confeaated  him  anew ;   but  ordered  him  to  return  to  his' 
monaAery  <,  and  make  roonri  for  Wilfrid  whoih  i!he  twa  kin^ . 
of  Northumberland  had  defigned  for  the  biflioprick  of  Yonc 
Of  Lindisi^rn.    Though  Be<^  does  not  fay  fot-  what  reafon 
Chad  wai  fent  back  to  his  monaftery  after  Ml  fecond  con- 
fecration,   yet  it  is  plain  Theodorus  was  gaiheffby  the  two 
kings  who  were  for  Wilfrid,    And  indeed'thfeiic  fifcms  tobe 
no  rearfofi'  fbr  depofing  of  Chid-,  fince  all  die  defefb  of  his 
former  ordiftatiofT,  iuppofihg  there  were  any,  i^trt  removed' 
by  the  latter. 

Wilfrid  was  a  man  of  a  very  proud  andhaughfty  temper,  Kf»i»ib, 
one  of  thofe  that  are  for  domineering  wbere^ever  the^  come,  p'  ^?.^^^ 
and  cannot  bring  themfelves  to-  ufc  towards  btH^r;  that  con-  '^  j^*^*' 
defcenfiOn  they  exped  from  all  the  worlds   '  His  pride  for 
fome  time  was  fupponed  by  liisintereft  with  the  twokbgs' 

t  Bdiiatlays,  bt  was  n||sd«  MAop'  Saltuft,  pu  $9*           »         •   , 

at  the  ^aqaeft  of  the  Qoartodeciaftiity  t  Maimshiry  fa^,  that  he  retired  to 

cap.  14.    Malnub.  p.aM.               ;  .  JtMWi^    P^l^^mU^'Vig^U 

a  Where  he  remained  three  yesita, 
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tlie  nord).  For  that  parpffk  probably  it  wts  that  he  depofej 
Wilfrid,  from  whofe  temper  and  charafler  he  expetSed  oppo* 
fttion  ;  that  he  divided  Xocic  ^^^^  ^t^f ce  hfflioprfcks,  on  pre« 
tence  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  people ;  and  laftly, 
that  he  depofed  Thumbert,  who  had  openly  cenfured  his' 
ufnrpatbns. 
685*  The  fiime  council  that  depofed  Thumbert,  chofe  in  his  fMm 
Guthbert  a  monk  of  Lindfsfam,  who  was  the  onlv  peHbn  that 
oppofed  his  own  eleftion,  out.  of  an  excels  of  fnoaefly  and  hu« 
flnihty. .  The  bifliops,  who  all  ludged  him  worthy  or  the  eptf* 
cbpat  character,  found  it  very  difficult  to  bring  him  to  a  com- 
pliance ;  and  at  laft  were  forced  to  confent  be  fliould  remaia 
atLindisfam,  where  he  had  lived  a  long  time;  for  which 
reafbn  Eatta  was  tranflated  to  Hagulftad. 

Some  time  after,  Tbeodorus  being  grown  old,  and  finding' 
he  had  not  long  to  live,  was  touched  with  remorfe  for  what 
he -had  done  to  Wilfrid,  and  wanted  to  be  reconciled  to  htaw 
To  this  purpofe  he  intetceded  for  him  fo  eamcrflly  with  Alfred, 
fttcceflbr  to  Egfirid,  that  he  was  recalled..    The  biftoprick  of 

686.  Lindisfam  being  then  vacant,  by  the  voluntary^  refignation  of 
Cuthbert,  Bofa  was  tranflated  thither,  and  Wilfrid  refiored 

-  •     to  York. 

687.  Cuthbert,  being  returned  to  his  monaftery  at  Lindisfam^ 
died  foon  after.  In  proceft  of  time,  his  bodjr  being  removed 
tcrDorham,  became  to  famous  for  miracles,  that  among  all  the 
Englifh  faints  he  had  the  gr^atefjt  veneration  paid  him. 

"Wilfrid  was  no  fooner  fettled  in  his.  fee,  but  he  undertook 
the  annulling  all  that  had  been  done  during  his  difgrace.  He 
attempted  the  uniting  again  to  York  the  bifhoprick  of  Hagol- 
f!ad,  and  claimed  the  revenues  that  had  been  taken  from  hii 
church,  and  appropriated  to  that  bifhopriclc  Id  fine,  he  pre- 
tended that  all  the  regulations  of  Theodorus  were  null  and 
void  ;  and  perhaps  he  was  in  the  right ;  but  his  haughty  way 
of  proceeding  made  him  meet  with  oppofition  from  all  quar- 
ters. Even  Alfred,  his  pupil  and  fovereign,  dot  being  able  to 
bear  any  longer  his  imperiotrs  temper,  drove  him  once  more' 
703.  from  his  church.  Thus  this  refUefs  prelate  was  reduced  to 
fick  for  ihdter  from  Ethelrcd,  king  of  Mercia,  formerly  his 
enemy,  but  now  his  friend.  Mercia  being  then  divided  into 
four  bifhopricfcs,  and  Letcefler,  one  of  them,  happening  to 
be  vacant,  Ethelred  promoted  Wilfrid  to  that  fee,  which  how- 
ever he  enjoyed  but  a  very  little  while.  His  haughty  ttnfiper 
was  fo  dtfi)feafnig  to  fht  king  of  Mtrda,  that  he  difpoOeflld 
htm  of  it  in  a  few  months.  Not  content  with  incurring  the 
difpleafure  of  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Northombcriand,  bo 
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took  occafion  alfo  to  fall  out  with  Berthwald,  archbiihop  of" 
X^aiiterbury,  and  by  that  means  forfeited  his  protedton,  which 
be  then  ftood^  in  great  need  of.     The  two  tings  his  enemies  . 
laid  hold  of  thi^  opportunity  to  humble  him.     They  requeued 
Berthwald  to  call  a  council,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  life 
^nd  anions  of  Wilfrid.     The  archbithop,    as  matters  Aood 
l)etween  him  and  Wilfrid,  readily  complied  with  their  defire. 
Accordingly  a  council  was  held  at  Oneftresfield  in  Northum-  S?|?''  ^^ 
berland,  where  Wilfrid  was  obliged  to  appear,  and  was  charged         ^^^ 
^ith'  crimes  that  deferved  degradation.    However,  the  biOiopi, 
Unwilling  to  carry  matters  to  that  extremity,  endeavoured,  by 
intrearies  and  threats,  to  induce  him  to  refign  his  bifhoprick 
of  his  own  accord.    But  nothing  could  bring  him  to  that :  he 
told  them,  it  was  great  ingratitude  in  the  EnElifh  to  ufe  him  in 
that  manner,  after  all  the  fervices  he  had  done  the  church. 
'  The  fervices  he  boafl^ed  of  were,  his  contributing  the  mod  of 
any  to^vards  fixing  Eafter-day,  according  to  the  ufage  ofRome^ 
his  introducing  the  Roman  ritual  into  the  churches  of  the 
north,  and  his  bringing  the  Scotch  monks  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  order  of  St.  BenediS.     Upon  thefe  accounts, 
*^  faid  he,  you  ought  to  reward  me,  inftead  of  threatnin^  to 
'**  depofe  me  unjuflly  for  imaginary  crimes.     But  If  you  will 
**  dare  to  go  on,  know  Dl  appeal  to  the  pope  agamft  your 
«  proceedings.     None  other  has  ppw^er  to  condemn  me,  and 
**  he  it  is  alone  I  acknowledge  for  my  judge/*    The  council^ 
not  regarding  his  appeal,  unanimnufly  depofed  him.     How-* 
ever,  this  did  not  in  the  lead  humble  bim.     Though  he  wa9 
ferenty  years  of  age,  he  refolved  to  go  to  Rome  for  redrefi- 
The  pope,  always  favourable  to  thofe  that  appealed  to  him, 
convened  a  fynod  of  the  neighbouring  bifliops,  wherein  Wil- 
frid, opon  his  fingle  reprefenucion  of  matters,  was  fully  ac« 
tjuitted.    After  which,  the  pope  gave  him  recommendatory 
letters  to  Berthwald,  and  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Northum- 
berland, requiring  them  to  reftore  Wilfrid,  in  purfuance  t^ 
the  decree  of  the  fynod. 

As  (bon  as  Wilfrid  was  returned  to  England,  he  waited  oft 
the  archbiDiop,  who  finding  he  came  with  the  pope's  reconi- 
mendation,  began  to  relent,  and  promife  his  friendihip.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ethelred  king  of  Mercia,  who  was  novf 
turned  monk,  promifed  Wilfrid  his  interceflion.  But  Alfred 
~  at  firft  feemed  inflexible.  He  faid  he  could  fee  no  manner  of 
reafon  for  reOoring,  upon  the  pope's  >letter,  and  the  fentence 
of  a  foreign  council  that  knew  but  little  of  the  matter,  a  man 
'  that  had  caufed  fo  many  difturbanccs,  and  after  having  been 
banilhed  fevcral  trftxcs,  bad  at  length  been  lawfully  depofed  by 

Vol.  i.  S  a  fynod. 
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a  Tynod.  But  he  was  not  long  of  this  mind.  Soon  after  fall* 
ing  Tick,  it  was  infufed  into  him»  that  his  diftemper  was  -^ 
puniftiment  from  God,  for  his  difobedience  to  the  pope^s 
orders ;  and  this  made  fo  deep  an  impreflion  upon  him,  that  be 
vowed  to  reftore  Wilfrid,  in  cafe  he  recovered.  Death  pre- 
vented him  from  performing  his  vow  ;  however,  h^  ordered 
Brithric,  whom  he  left  guardian  to  his  ion  Ofred,  to  fee  it 
performed  out  of  hand.  ^ 

*  Although  Alfred  had  been  pofitively  promifed  the  affair  of 
'Wilfrid  (hould  be  foon  ended,  it  was  not  poflible  to  think  of 

it  immediately,  by  leafon  of  a  civil  war  raifed  by  Edulph^ 
who  had  ufurped  the  crown.     Wilfrid  behaved  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  feemed  to  deprive  him  of  all  hopes 
of  ever  being  reftored.     As  he  did  not  doubt  but  Edulph,  who 
was  then  befieging  the  king  and  Brithric  in  Bamborough-cafile> 
would  fucceed  in  his  defigns,  he  went  in  all  hafte  to  him,  in 
order  to  make  him  his  friend,  and  fecure  his  protedion.    This 
proceeding  had  like  to  have  proved  his  ruin.     Edulph,  know- 
ing he  was  hated  by  the  Northumbrians,  to  do  them  a  p!eafure> 
.     gave  him  a  very  ill  reception,  forbidding  him  ever  to  appear 
in  his  prefcncc.     On  the  other  fide,  Brithric  informed  of  Wil- 
^frid'sconduft^  loft  all  kindnefs  for  him.     However,  after  the 
war  was  ended  by  the  death  of  the  ufurper,  Brithric  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  though  with  fome  difficulty,  to  confent  Wilfrid 
TddiiM,       fhould  be  reftored.     To  this  end  a  council  was  held  near  the 
^'  5*'  ^      river  Nydd,  where  it  was  agreed,  Wilfrid  (hould  be  bifliop  of 
700.  *  jiagulftad,  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  fatisfied.     John, 
'    then  hifliop  of  that  fee,  was  removed  to  York^  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Bofa. 
Bcde.  lib.  V.      Thus  Wilfrid's  affair,  after  many  difficulties,  was  at  length 
cdp|6  .    '  determined.    John  in  721  refigned  his  biflioprick,  and  retired 

•  to  the  monaftery  of  Beverly,  of  which  he  was  abbot.     He  was 
^  canonized  after  his  death,  and  became  very  famous,  bv  the 

name  'of  St.  John  of  Beverly.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  fee 
of.  York  by  Wilfrid  the  Younger,  his  chaplain.  To  Wilfrid 
the  Elder  fucceeded,  in  his  fee  of  Hagulftad,  Acca,  one  of  the 
priefts  that  had  attended  him  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  where  he 
lib.  V.  C.21.  became  a  great  proficient  in  church- mufick,  which,  fays  Bede, 
it  was  impradicable  for  him  to  learn  in  his  own  country. 
.  Wilfrid  the  Younger  was  fucceeded  in  the  fee  of  York  by  Eg- 
bert, brother  to  Ed bert  king  of  Northumberland. 

It  was  necefTary  to  be  thus  particular  about  the  eftablifliment 
of  the  northern  bifiiopricks,  the  fucceflion  of  the  firft  bifliops, 
and  the  alterations  occafioned  by  Wilfrid;  without  all  which» 
it  v;ouId  be  difficult  to  give  a  diflindl  ilotion  of  the  churches  of 
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thefe  parts.  Hence  alfb  may  be  feen,  how  the  archbilhop  of 
-Canterbury  had  opportunity  of  exercifing  his  juri(9i&ion  over 
all  England,  contrary  to  the  regulation  of  Gregory  I.  To 
which  the  eaterprifing  genius  of  Theodorus,  and  the  depofing 
of  Wilfrid)  likewife  contributed.  Had  Wilfrid  continued  in 
the  fee  of  York,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  obtained  the  pall» 
and  by  that  means  put  a  ftop  to  Theodorus's  proceedings. 

The  dignity  of  archbifhop  of  Yoilc,  and  metropolitan  of 
the  north,   vanifhed  with  Paulinus.      After  that  prelate  left 
Northumberland,  and  the  Northumbrians  deferted  the  faith* 
the  monks,  fent  for  from  Scotland  by  Ofwald  to  inftrudt  the 
people,^  were  contented  with  the  bare  tide  of  bilhop,  without 
applying;  to  the  pope  for  the  pall,  whofe  jurifdi£lion  they  did  not 
acknowledge.      Afterwards  Wilfrid,    fucceflbr    to  Colman, 
having  been  depofed,    the  biflioprick  of  the  Northumbrians 
was  divided  into  four,  namely,  York,  Whithern,  Lindisfarn, 
and  Ha^ulfiad.     This  divifion  was  a  frefh  obftacle  to  the  bi« 
Ihop  of  York's  defiring  the  pall,  his  fee  being  fo  confiderably 
Id&ned.    Befides,  Bofa,  John  and  Wilfrid  the  Younger,  who 
were  fucceffively  bilhops  of  York,  were  pious  and  good  men, 
who  thought  of  nothing  le(s  than  aipiring  to  more  honourable 
titles.     But  Egbert,  who  was  bifliop  of  x  ork,  whilft  his  bro-  G.  Mtlnv 
ther  fat  on  the  throne  of  Northumberland,  having  more  ambi-^'^* *•"?•*• 
«  tion  than  his  predecefibrs,  improved  the  refpeA  they  had  for     744" 
^im  at  Rome  on  account  bf  bis  birth,  and  procured  the  pilfl 
with  the  archiepifcopal  dignity  :    by  which  means  he  acquire^ 
a  jurifdidion  over  the  three  other  northern  bifhops,  who  be- 
came his  fuffragans.    From  that  time  the  archbi(hops  of  Yor)c 
began  to  be  upon  a  level  with  thofe  of  Canterbury,  and  to  in« 
fift  on  Gregory's  regulation,  whereby  it  was  ordered,  there 
ihould  be  an  entire  equality  and  independency  between  the  two 
archbifbops.     On  the  other  hand,  the  archbiOiops  of  Canter^ 
bury  {beaded  the  juriiHidioh  exercifed  by  Theodorus  over  the 
north,  and  all  the  reft  of  England.    Hence  arofe  a  copteft  be* 
tween  the  two  metropolitans,  which  was  not  decided  till  man^ 
ages  after.     Alcuinus  gives  Egbert,  whom  he  calls  his  mafter, 
the  charadler  of  .an  able  and  learned  prelate,  and  takes  notice 
of  his  building  a  library  at  York,  and  furnifliing  it  with  a  no* 
ble  colledion   of  books.      Eanbald,   who  fucceeded  Egbert^ 
was  living  at  the  time  of  the  dilTolution  of  the  Heptarchy. 
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The    Church    of  Wessex. 

TT  does  not  appear,  that  Auftin  Tent  any  of  his  companions 
•   to  preach  the  gofpel  in  the  kingdom  of  Wcflex.    It  was  not 
till    forty  years    afier    his    arrival  in  Bricain  that  the  Weft- 
Saxons    were    converted  by  the  miniftry  of  Birinus.     This 

634.  .prieft,  zealous  foi-  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift, 
B€,*€.iib.iii.  being  informed  there  were  ftill  in  England  nations  to  whom 
^^^'  7-        the  gofpel   was  not  preached,  defired  pope  Honorius  to  fend 

him  thither''.  His  requcll  being  granted,  he  received  the 
epifcopal  charaiSler,  and  fet  out  for  England,  not  knowing 
fur  lei  tain  on  what  nation  providence  would  throw  him,  or  on 
whom  in  particular  he  (hould  beflow  his  charitable  care.  He 
accidentally  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Weflex  ;  and  finding 
'the  inhabitants  idolaters,  refoived  to  ftay  among  them,  and 
'endeavour  ih^ir  convcrfion.  After  fome  time  he  had  the  fatif- 
fadion  to  baptize  Cinigifil  the  king,    and  Quicelm  his  bro- 

635.  ^^^^^  *•  ^'^^^  ^^'^^  Birinus  found  his  audience  very  numerous, 
AHir.  Ann.' multitudes  following  the  example  of  their  kings.     He  con- 

636. ,   tinued  for  fourteen  years  to  edify  his  converts  by  his  difcourfes 
Bfdc,libJu.  and  example,  and  at  length,  after  a  confiderable  progrefs,  died 
'''P;  7*        at  Dorchefter,    where  he  had  built  a  church,    and  fixed  his 
•epifcopal  fee. 

After  Birinus's  death,  Weflex  was  involved  in  fre(h  troubles, 

^Cenowald,  who  fucceeded  his  father  Cinigifil,  being  as  yet 

a  pagan,  was  no  favourer  of  the  chriftians.    But  what  was 

f^ill  worfe,  Penda  king  of  Merc^a  became  mafter  of  the  king* 

"^dom,  and  kept  it  three  years,  Cenowalch  being  forced  to  ny 

'into    Eaft-Anglia.      It    may  be   eafily  judged,    chriftianity, 

'during  th'cfe  three  years,    made    no  great  progrefs.     Befides 

['Penda's  being  an  idolater,  it  is  unlikely  religion  fhould  fiourifli 

in  the  midil  of  wars  and  commotions.     Cenowalch  had  the 

,  good  fortune  to  be  converted  during  his  retreat  in  Eaft- Anglia, 

and  afterwards  to  be  reftored  to  his  dominions.     The  peace- 

'  able  times  that  enfued,  afforded  him  means  to  promote  religion 

again  in  Weflex,  where,  after  Birihus's  death,  none  had  been 

630.     very  forward  to  go  and  ftrenethen  the  new  chrlfiians.     Whilft 

'  the  king  was  looking  out  for  fome  fit  perfon  to  preach  to  his 

fubjeSs,  Agilbert  a  Frenchman,  who  was  juft  come  from  his 

w    Bede    fays,    he  undertook  their  the  lands  fe^-en  miles  round  Wincbefter 

convcrfion  by  the  advice  of  pope  Hono-  /or  the  ere^ing  an  epifcopal  fee  in  that 

lius,  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  city,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

K  Higden  reiatft  from  fome  antl^nt  perf  ns  that   vrere  to  officiate  in  the  n 

chronicles^  that  king  Cinigifil  gave  all  cathedral,  p.  23a. 

fludies 
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ftudics  in  Ireland,  pafled  through  Winchefter  in  his  way 
home.  Cenowalch  having  feen  him,  invited  him  to  (lay  with 
him,  and  inftrudl  the  people.  Agilbert  complied  with  his  re«» 
queff,  and  being  confecrated  bifliop,  w»ent  and  rtfided  at  Dor- 
chefter.  But  as  he  had  not  the  gift  of  languages,  he  made 
but  little  progrefs.  £enowalch  perceiving,  he  could  not  learn 
the  £ngli(b  tongue,  and  that  it  was  impoflibie  his  fubje^ls 
Ihould  edifv  by  the  inftruflions  of  one  who  fpoke  to  them  in  a 
foreign  dialed,  began  to  grow  weary  of  him.  At  length  he  dr*  ^60. 
vided  bis  kingdom  into  two  dioce&s^  azid  leaving  Agilbert  srt 
Dorchefter,  made  one  Wina^  a  Saxon,  that  had  been  bred  and  * 
confecrated  in  France,  bifliop  of  Winchefter  y.  Agilbert 
could  not  bear  the  kine  (bould  make  this  partition  without 
'jconfuiting  him,  much  fefs  that  he  fhould  give  the  preference 
to  the  new  biihop  by  placing  him  in  his  capitah  His  com- 
plaints upon  this  occafion  not  being  much  regarded,  he  took 
his  leave  and  retired  into  France,  where  he  was  made'bifliop 
of  Paris.  He  returned  afterwards  into  England,  to  afflft  at  th^ 
council  of  Whitby.  In  the  mean  time,  Cenowalch  not  agree-  ^^"* 
ing  with  Wina,  difmifled  him  alio. 

Weflex  remaining  thu^  without  a  bifbop,  and  ecclefiafticks  ^^^•^ 
fit  for  fuch  an  employment  not  being  very  common  in  £ng« 
land,  Cenowalch  would  have  recalled  Agilbert,  who  did  not 
think  proper  to  quit  Paris  for  Winchefter.  However,  he 
made  an  offer  to  the  king  of  his  nephew  Eleutherius,  a  priefl^, 
whom  be  recommended  as  well  qualified  for  the  epifcopal 
function.  Eleutherius  betn^  accepted  of,  and  confecrated  by  ^7^*  t 
Tbeodorus,  became  fole  bimop  of  the  Weft-Saxons. 

After  the  death  of  Cenowalch,  Weilex  was  troabled  with  Bede,  Jib.r. 
civil  wars  for  ten  years.  Eleutherius  dving  during  the  troubles^  "P*  '9* 
was  fucceeded  by  Heda ;  after  whole  death,  the  number  of 
Chriftians  being  very  much  tncrfafed  in  Weflex,  it  was  found 
neceflary' to  divide  the  kingdom  again  into  two  dioceies,  the 
fees  whereof  were  fixed  at  Winchefter  and  Sherbom.  Daniel 
was  made  bifliop  of  the  firft,  and  Aldheim  of  the  laft,  who 
was  nephew  to  king  Ina,  and  the  firft  £ngli(hman  that  wrote 
in  Latin,  a  language  he  was  better  ikilled  in  than  any  of  his 
countrymen  before  him.  When  he  was  promoted  to  his 
biflioprick,  he  was  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  Malmlbury,  fo 
named  from  Maidulph  a  Scotchman  the  firft  abbot,  and  Aid- 
helm,   his  fucceflbr  ^     Fcu'there,  who,  according  ta  Bede» 

y  Where  Cenowalch  built  a  fine  ca-  Maidulph.  and  Aldheim.  Rapin.    Ald- 

tbedral..    W.  MaJm^b..  p.  13.  helm  was  alive  in  Bedels  lime^  lib.  v^ 

z  Maiduiph-Aldhelm-bury,  by  con-  c,  I.9* 
tra^ion  MaliD&bury^  i.  e.  the  tomb  of 
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was  wetl  verfed  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  was  bi(hop  €if  Sberboro 
after  Aldhclm,  and  to  Daniel  fucceeded  Almund  in  the  bifliop- 
ric  of  Winchefter,  From  that  time  to  the  diifolution  of  the 
Heptarchy,  I  meet  with  nothing  in  the  ecclefiaflical  hifiory 
of  Weflex  worth  notice. 

The  Church  of  Merci a* 

IT  was  above  fifty  years  after  the  conversion  of  Kent»  that 
tbe  Mercians  embraced  the  Chrtfiian  £utb.    Penda,  who 
*  fat  on  the  throne  of  Mercia  above  thirty  years,  was  of  a  UA^ 
haughty  and  turbulent  fpirit  to  embrace  a  religion  fo  Contrary 
Bcde^liVjiLto  his  temper  and  cbarad:er.     However,' Divine  Providence 
eap.  ti.  24.  fo  ordered  matters,  that  this  prince  was  induced,  though  not 
to  profefs,  yet  at  leafi  to  tolerate  ttfe  Ghriftian  religion  in  hit 
dominions.    Peda,  his  eldeit  fon,  whom  he  had  made  king 
of  Leicefter,  being  gone  to  Northumbel'Iand,  to  demand  Al- 
fleda,  king  Ofwy's  daughter  in  marriage,  could  obtain  her 
upon  no  other  terms  but  his  turning  Chriftian*.     Whether 
the  young  prince  was  apprehenfive  or  the  fame  oUlrudion  to 
bis  maniage  in  all  the  other  kingdoms,  which  were  already 
converted,  or  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  Chriftianity,   he 
received  baptifm  before  he  left  Northumberland.    At  his  re- 
644.     turn  he  brought  with  him  four  priefis,  Cedda,  Adda,  Ifieti, 
and  Dinma,  to  preach  the  Gofpel  to  the  Merdans ;  which  the 
kinjg  bis  father  oppofed  not,  either  out  of  complaifance  to  his 
Brae,  lib.UL  fon,  or  becaufe  all  religions  were  indiflerent  to  him  ^. .  Diuma^ 
^'  H-      who  was  a  Scotchman,  and  the  only  biibop  of  the  four,  go« 
vemed  the  Mercian  church  profperoufly  for  fome  year^  $   he 
and 'his  companions  having  met  with  a  plentiful  barveft  in 
Mercia,   the  largeft  of  the  feven  kingdoms^  and  the  lafi  that 
was  converted.    Cellach  fucceeded  Diuma. 

After  the  death  of  Penda,  Mercia  was  fubje&  three  years 

to  Ofwy,  king  of  Northumberland ;  but  he  being  a  Chriftian, 

religion   received   no  detriment  f^om  that  revolution.    But 

659.    vrben  Wulfer  afcendad  the  throne,  being  yet  an  idolater,  he 

was  carried  by  a  falfe  zeal  to  perfcute  his  Chriftian  fub]e£b» 

,  a  Brde  faj9,  that  upra  bis  haviog  another  pruictple^  if  whit  Bede  te- 
prcachcd  to  him  the  doCtdnts  of  a  Hea-  laCes  he  true,  that  he  hated  and  de- 
Venly  Kingdom,  of  a  Refuncflion,  and  fpifed  thofe,  who,  after  they  had  em- 
ffftare  immonality,  he  decJared  he  braced  ChriAiaaity,  lived  in  a  mao- 
woold  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion,  ner  unbecoming  their  profeffion  ;  fay- 
even  though  he  were  not  to  have  the  ing,  thej  were  defpi  cable  wrfctches^ 
foang  princeTi  in  marriage.  Bede,  who  would  not,  obey  their  God,  io 
lib'  ▼.  cap.  ai.  whom  they  beUercd.  lib.  iii^  cap. 
b    He   feems  to  have  a£led  opoa  21. 

even 
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«Ten  to  tbe  putting  to  death  two  of  his  own  Tons,  who  refufed 
to  renounce  their  faith,  if  they  may  be  credited  who  relate  thb 
fad,  which  does  not  feem  to  be  well  fupported.  Happily  for 
the  Chriftians,  this  fiorm  was  foon  blown  over,  Wulfer  being 
converted  prefently  after. 

During  the  perfecution,  Cellach  retired  into  Scotland :    (b  Rob.  dt 
that  Mercia  being  without  a  bifhop  when  Wulfer  embraced  Swapham. 
the  Gofpel,  he  fent  for  an  Engli(h  prieft,  named  Trumhere, 
who  had  been  educated  in  Scotland,  and  caufed  him  to  be 
confecrated  bifliop  of  Mercia.     To  him  fuccecded  Jaruman,     664. 
who  had  the  honour  of  replanting  the  Chriftian  religion  in  ^«<**»|**»'"\ 
the  kingdom  of  £(Iex>   as  will  be  related  hereafter.     Upon  and  nb.  tv,' 
Jaruman's  death,  Wulfer  defired  Theodorus  to  fend  him  a  hi-  cap.  j* 
(hop.     Theodorus  gladly  complied  with  his  requeft,  as  giving 
him  a  good  Opportunity  of  promoting  Chad^  whom  he  had 
deprived  of  the  fee  of  York,  in  the  manner  before  related  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Northumberland,     Chad  being     669; 
come  to  Merda,  fixed  his  fee  at  Lichfield^^,  where  he  died, 
after  he  had  governed  the  church  prudently  and  happily  for 
many  years.     1  am  perfuaded  it  will  not  be  taken  amifs,  that  I  Ub.if.cap.3. 
refer  thofe  to  Bede's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  who  are  defirous  of 
feeing  »  lift  of  St  Chad's  miracles,  and  the  hymns  the  an- 
gels Tung  in  the  air  over  his  houfe,  when  he  lay  a  dying. 

Upon  the  death  of  Chad,  Theodorus  promoted  to  the  fee     ^75- 
of  Lichfield  Winifrid  a  prieft,  whom  he  dcpofed  foon  after,  ^^^'^^*'^' 
for  daring  to  expoftulate  with  him  for  aiTuming  too  great  au- 
thority over  the  other  bifhops.     He  had  fcrved  another  in  the 
fame  manner   i»  Northumberland,    upon  the  like  account.    *' 
Saxulph,    abbot  of  Medes-hamfted  ^,  was    made   bifliop  in 
Winfrid's  room,     But  as  the  Chriftians  daily  increafed  in 
Mercia,   Ethelred,  fucceflbr  to  Wulfer,    finding  one  bifliop 
was  not  fufficient  for  fo  large  a  flock,  divided  his  kingdom  in-      6Soi 
to  four  diocefes,   the  fees  whereof  were  eftabliflied  at  Lich- 
field, Worccfter,  Hereford,  and  Lcicefler  *.     Saxulph  conti- 
liued  at  Lichfield  ;   Faddric  was  fent  to  Worcefter,  but  dying 
before  he  was  confecrated,  Bofelus   was  put  in  bi»  place  j 
Cuthwin  was  bt(hop  of  Leicefter  j    and  Putta  of  Hereford. 
After  Cuthwrn's  death,  Leicefter  was   united  to  Lichfield; 
but  fome  time  after  they  were  feparated  again  upon  Wilfrid's 
account,  who  was  difpoftefied  of  the  fee  of  York,  and  held 

e   This   was   a  very  large  dioeefe,  king   Wulfer*!    domioions    extended* 

comprehending  the  country  of  the  Mer-  Bede,    ]ib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
€ians,   Middle- Anglety    and  what  was         d  Afterwards  Peterborough, 
aftecwardi  called  LUicoln;    for  f 0  far        e  Or  rather  Chefier. 
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not  this  long,    Hedda  fucceeded  Saxulph  in  the  bifliopric  of 
Lichfield  ^ 

1  pafs  over  in  filence  the  particulars  of  no  moment  relating^ 
to  the  Mercian  churches,  with  the  fucceflion  of  their  bifliops, 
to  come  at  the  change -that  happened  in /the  reign  of  Ofla, 
by  the  ere^ling  of  Lichfield  into  an  archbiihopric.  Offa« 
jealous  of  the  authority  exercifed  by  the  archbiiliop  of  Can- 
terbury over  the  churches  of  Mercia,  and  having  moreover  a 
particular  quarrel  to  Lambert,  who  then  filled  the  arcbiepiP 
copal  fee,  refolved  to  withdraw  the  chinches  of  Mercia  from 
bis  jurifdidion.  To  this  end  he  privately  folicited  pop9 
Adrian  L  to  make  the  bi(hop  of  Lichfield  an  archbifliop, 
anJ  the  bilhops  of  Mercia  and  £a(l-Anglia  his  fuffragans. 
Spelm,Coa.  The  pope  willingly  confented  to  his  requeft,  as  glad  of  the 
*ol.L  p.191.  opportunity,  by  obliging  this  prince,  to  esctend  over  the  church 
of  England  his  jurifditSiion,  which  was  not  yet  thoroughly 
fubmitted  to,  or  at  leaft  not  to  that  degree  he  defired.  With 
784.  this  view  he  fcnt  Gregory,  bifbop  of  Oftia,  and  Theophylafi, 
bifhop  of  Todi,  with  the  character  of  legates,  to  tranfa^  this 
affair.  To  prevent  Lambert  from  taking  meafures  to  avoid 
the  impending  blow,  the  fending  of  thefe  legates  was  pre«^ 
tended  to  be  on  account  of  calling  fynods  in  England,  for 
confirming  the  churches  in  the  faith.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
legates,  Theophyla£t  flayed  fome  time  with  Offa,  to  concert 
meafures  hnw  to  accomplifh  their  defigns,  whilft  Gregory 
went  on  to  Northumberland,  where  he  convened  a  fynod,  of 
784.  which  I  fball  fpeak  in  another  place.  At  his  return  to  Meri- 
cia,  the  two  legates  fummoned  a  national  council  of  the  feven 
kingdoms,  at  Calcuith,  where  king  OiFa  was  prefent.  After 
ratifying  the  canons  of  the  Northumberland-fynod,  the  ereQ* 
ing  of  Lichfield  into  an  archiepifcopal  fee  was  propofed  : 
Lambert  oppofed  it  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  matter  having  been  fettled  beforehand,  the  aii* 
thority  of  Offa  and  the  legates  bore  down  alt  oppofition^^ 
Hi^bert,  then  bifhop  of  Lichfield,  was  declared  an  archbifhop* 
and  the  bifhops  of  Mercia  and  Kafl-Anglia  were  made  his 
fufFragans  <•  Be  was  prevented  by  death  from  receiving  the 
pall,  but  Adulph,  his  fucceflbr,  had  that  honour  from  the 
pope,  who  ratified  what  the  council  had  done.  Some  are  of 
opinion  OfFa  purchafed  this  favour  with  the  tax  of  the  Peter- 

f  Etbelbald,  king  of  Mercia,    6if-  g  Viz.thebiffiopsof  Worcefter,  Lei-, 

charged  all  the  monaiieriesaiid  churches  ccfier,  SiaaceOer,  Hereford,  Helmliam. 

^    of  his  kingdom  from  all  pub  ic  taxes,  Dommuc.  Vir.  Oflfae  apud  Mat.  Paiis. 

iir.pufiticns,    ere.  except  pontage,    and  Se«  alio  Spelman  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

tlic  tax  foi  bniUiing  ot  forts,  TngT^Jph,  and  Camdsxi. 
y,  c.  Spcimac  Ccnc.  vci.  i,  p.  2^7. 
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pence,  levieJ  on  Mercia  and  £a(l-Anglia;  but  this  is  a 
groundlefs  conje£lure.  Lichfield  enjoyed  the  title  of  an  arch, 
biihopric  not  above  fourteen  years.  After,  the  death  of  Offii 
and  Egfrid  his  fon,  Cenulph  was  fo  far  prevailed  upon  by  the 
preifing  infiances  of  the  archbiihops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
who  reprefented  to  him,  that  according  to  the  regulation  oif 
Gregory  L  there  ought  to  be  but  two  archbiihops  in  England, 
that  he  wrote  to  the  pope  with  his  own  hand,  to  defire  him  to 
put  things  upon  the  ancient  foot  again,  Adelard,  aichbiihop 
of  Canterbury,  took  upon  him  the  management  of  this  affair  at 
Rome,  where  (after  a  nine  years  (bUicitation)  he  obtained  of 
pope  JLeo  III.  that  Mercia  and  Eaft-Anglia  ihould  again  be 
under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  From  that 
time  to  the  reign  of  Egbert,  nothing  remarkable  relating  to 
the  church  happened  in  Mercia,  except  the  councils,  of  which  8oo« 
I  intend  to  fpeak  elfewhere. 

The  Church  of  Essex. 

"Vf  ELLITUS,  one  of  the  Miffionaries  lent  over  to  Auftin, 
■*'^^  was  the  firft  that  preached  the  Gofpel  to  the  Eaft-Saxons, 
particularly  at  London.     As  far  as  can  be  judged,  he  made  no    640. 
great  progrefs  among  the  people.     Probably,   what  fuccefs  ?«<*«»  ^i^- 1* 
he  met  with  was  entirely  owing  to  the  authority  of  Sebert^  J^Jj^ji*™,*! 
king  of  E0ex,  and  Ethelbert,   king  of  Kent**;  fmce,  upon 5/6. 
their  deaths,  all  the  Eaft-Saxon  Chriftians  fell  back  to  pa*     614. 
ganifm,   and   expelled   Mellitus ',    without   ever   admitting 
him   any   more.      The   converfion    therefore  of  the  Eafi- 
Saxons  is  not  properly  to  be  dated  from  this  time,  but  rather 
from  the  reign  of  Sigebert  (he  Good.     This  prince  living  in  B«deylib.ii!^ 
ftrift  friendSiip  with  Ofwy,    king  of  Northumberland,  and^*P'**» 
paying  him  frequent  vifits,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  inftrudl- 
ed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gofpel  at  his  court,  where  he  was 
baptized.     He  brought  home  with  him  Cedd,  a  Northumbrian 
priefl,  of  whom  I  have  fpoken  before,  and  who  being  confe« 
crated  bi(bop,  heartily  fet  about  inftru£ling  the  Eaft-Saxons, 
among  whom  in  a  (bort  time  he  made  a  very  great  progrefs  ^, 

He 

h  This  king  f  tbtlbcrt  foanded  the  don,  in  a  place  called  Thorney  j  which 

^athedrai  church  of  Si.  Paul's,  about  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter :    as   it  lay 

the  year  6jo.     Bede,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  weft  of  London,  it  came  afterwards  to 

MalmJb.  p.  235.     Though  others  fay,  be  called  Wcftminfter.    Malm.  p.  235, 

k  was  done  by  Jung  Sebert.     See  liig-  See  Stow^i  Survey,  lib.  6. 

deo  PoJychron.  p.  227,  228.  k  He  built  feveral  churches.     Bede» 

t  In  the  year  614,  Mellitus,  with  lib.  iii.  cap.  22.     He  taught  and  bap* 

the  aiTifta nee  of  king  Ethelbert,  found-  tised  chicfiy  ai  Ithancefter,   near  the 

€i  a  chutch  and  xnoiij)/lcry  neai  Lou*  river  Pca^  fuppofcd  to  be  about  St| 

Petejr* 
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He  was  the  only  Scotchman  that,  after  the  council  of  Whit- 
bj,  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  flock,  though  the  controTerfy 
about  Eaftei*  was  decided  contrary  to  his  opinion  :  nay,  \m 
went  fo  far  as  to  Mame  Golman,  and  the  reft  of  his  countrymen 
for  deferting  their  flodcs  for  a  matter  of  lb  little  moment.  Hi» 
ftrid  adherence  to  ccdefiaftical  dHcipline  was  the  occafion  of 
Sigebert*s  death,  or  at  leaft  was  pretended  to  be  fo,  as  was  faid 

U.  cap.  13.  in  the  hiftory  of  the  kin|dom  of  Eflex.  As  Cedd  went  often 
to  Northumberland,  where  he  had  fpent  great  part  of  his 
Ufe,  Adelwalt,  king  of  Deira,  made  him  a  prefent  of  cer- 
tain lands,  lying  near  Leftingham,  where  he  founded  a  mo« 
naftery.  Thither  he  ufed  to  retire,  and  praAife  the  greateft 
ilufterities.  Here  alfe  it  was  that  he  died  of  the  plague,  af« 
ter  he  had  governed  the  church  of  Eflex  feveral  years.  Bede,. 
who  gives  Cedd  great  encomiums,  and  mentions  his  auflefe- 
way  of  living,  takes  occalion  from  thence  to  iaj,  that  faiting 
was*religioufly  pra&ifed  by  all  who  pretended  to  anything 
of  a  regular  life ;  and  adds,  that  fome  faded  every  Wed* 
nefday  and  Friday  till  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemooow  The 
Saxon  Homilies  alfo  moft  earneftly  recommend  fofting ;  but 
withal  take  care  to  warn  Chriftians  agatnft  overbading  their 
part  in  this  refped,  as  fome  did,  and  talk  very  rationally 
upon  this  article. 

|k^e,1iV.ui.     After  the  death  of  Sigebert  the  Good,  and  Swithelm  his. 

^?»%o.  brother,  it  happened  that  in  the  reign  of.Sebba  and  Sigcr^ 
the  plague  raged  terribly  in  the  kingdom  of  Eflex,  parti- 
cularly at  London.  Siger  -being  perfuaded  that  the  plague 
was  fent  upon  the  Eaft- Saxons  as  a  punifliment  from  the 
gods,  for  abandoning  the  religion  of  theh*  anceftors,  re- 
turned to  idolatry,  and  drew  after  him  thofe  of  his  fub- 
jeSs  who  had  not  been  thoroughly  converted.  But  Scbba 
664.  ftedfaftly  adhered  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  Wufler  king 
of  Mercia,  on  whom  thefe  two  princes  were  then  in  de* 
pendence,  having  been  informed  of  what  palled  in  Eflex^ 
ient  thither  Jaruman,  his  bifliop,  to  endeavour  to  reflore  the 

^  '  Eaft-Saxons  to  the  way  of  truth.  Jaruman's  pains  were  crowned 

with  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  the  people  at  length  returned  to  the 

666.     faith.     Shortly  after,  Wulfcr,  who  aded  as  he  pjeafed  in  the 

Maimfi).      kingdom  of  Eflex,  gave  the  firft  inftance  of  fimony  in  England,. 

lib.  ii!"'*     ^y  fcUing  the  bifliopric  of  London  to  Wina,  who  had  been- 
driven  from  Winchefter :    he  governed  the  church  of  Eflex 

Peter's  on  the  Wal],  in  Dengy-hun*  kinds  of  moBtfteries,  ornther  fchoolt, 
dred  ;  and  it  Tilaburf ,  or  Tilbory,  near  there.  See  Bede,  lib.  in .  cap.  a2.  Cam- 
the  Thames.  One  may  in^'cr  from  den,  in  Eflex.  Humiflgjl.  p.  33^ 
Bede*s   wqrds^    tUn  he  ereded  Come     Bromptoni  etc, 

till 
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till  bis  dieath  in  657.  His  fucceflbr  was  Erkenwald)  fiimous 
for  his  great  afie£tion  to  the  city  of  London,  as  well  as  for  the 
holinefs  of  his  life,  on  account  of  which  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  faints.  After  his  death  a  great  contcfir  arofe 
between  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's  at  London,  and  the  monks  of 
Barking,  who  fliould  bury  him :  the  firft  carried  their  pointy 
and  interred  him  in  their  cathedra),  where  it  is  affirmed  he 
wrought  fevcral  miracles  ^  It  would  be  needlefs  to  carry 
down  the  fuCceiSon  of  the  biftops  of  London  to  the  diilblu- 
^on  of  the  Heptarchy,  fince  nothing  remarkable  happened  con* 
cernirtg  thenl. 

The  Church  of  E  a  «  t  -  A  n  g  l  i  A. 

'T^HE  firft  ponverfion  of  the  Eaft- Angles  is  faid  to  be  in  the  Bteie»lifc*il^ 
-*-    reign  of  Redowald }  but  by  whom  it  is  not  known.  There  ^*  >5* 
ir  reafon  to  believe,  that  during  this  prince's  life  the  Chriftiaa 
religion  made  no  great  progrefs  in  Eaft-Anglia :  all  that  can  be 
probably  conjeSured  is,  that  Redowald,  out  of  refpe£l  to  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent  fat  whofe  court  ibme  fay  he  was  baptized) 
gave  leave  to  fome  of  Auftin's  companions  to  preach  in  his  do- 
minions, and  did  n6t  perfecute  thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  emr 
brace  the  Gofpel.     What  is  faid  of  his  fuffering  the  true  God 
and  the  pagan  deities  to  be  worfljipped  in.  the  faoie  temjdeji 
feems  to  infer  that  he  was  not  himfelf  a  Chriftian  '°,  and  that 
the  number  of  converts  in  Eaft-Anslia  was  very  inconfidera* 
ble.    Thus  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  Chriftianity  flouriflicd  nol 
in  that  kingdom  in  his  or  his  Ion  Erpwald's  reign  ^.    And 
therefore  we  cannot  be  greatly  miftaken  in  placing  the  con-  Bede.  ibi4. 
verfion  of  the  Eaft- Angles  in  the  reign  of  Sigcbert,  fucceffi>r*»^^»*»-"*^ 
toErpwald.  ^  ^  cap.i«r 

Sigebert,  who  had  fpent  great  part  of  his  time  in  France^ 
where  he  had  been  baptized,  was  thoroughly  inftru£ted  in  the 
Chriftian  religion.  When  he  returned  to  England,-  to  take 
poflefEon  of  the  aown,  he  brought  along  with  him  a  Bur- 
gundian  prieft,  named  Felix,  whom  he  got  to  be  confecrated- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,    Felix,  upon  his  arrival  in  Eaft- Anglia^ 

1  In  regard  of  the  mincles  wrpoght  was  kept  upon  the  laft  day  of  April, 

at  his  tomb  (as  was  generally  believed)  Dugdale^s  Hift.  of  St.  Paurt,  ^.  ao« 

the  corpfe  was  enclofed  in  a  very  rich  181. 

Stuinc,    and  a  great  many  offerings  of  on  Some  fay  he  was  baptised  in  the 

value  made  at  it.     In  the  year  1386,  court  of  Elbe! bert,  king  of  Kent.  Ra« 

Robert  Braybroke,  bi/hop  of  London^  pin. 

made  a  conftitution  for  the  revival  of  j)  £rpwald  embraced  Chriftianity  at 

St.  Erkenwa)d*f  holyday,  which  of  lata  the  periuafion  of  kiog  Edwin.    Bede» 

had  ^een  neglected.    This  folemfiity  |ib.  ii,  cap  15, 

yfed 
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ufed  bis  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  back  to  tbe  rigbt  way  Cuch 
as  were  gone  aftray,  and  inftrudt  thofe  that  had  not  yet  aciv 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  His  endeavours  met  with  fucb 
Aiccefs,  that  in  a  (hart  time  he  had  the  plvafure  to  Tee  the  Eaft- 
Angles  come  in  crowds  to  be  baptized.  In  the  mean  time^ 
Sigebert  knowing  nothing  would  make  more  for  the  benefit  oC 
his  fubjeds,  than  permanent  and  continual  inftru£tions  to  con- 
firm them  in  the  faith,  erected  fchools,  after  the  manner  of 
thofe  he  had  feen  in  France.  Some  will  have  it  that  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge  owes^  its  original  to  thefe  fchools  s  but 
this  opinion  feems  not  to  be  well  grounded  ^. 

Whilft  Sigebert  was  thus  employed  in^ works  of  piety,  he  re- 
ceived farther  ailiflance  from  one  r  urfeus,  aa  Idfb  monk,  who 
preached  to  the  £a(l- Angles  with  good  fuccefs.  Bede  gives 
fiKiiLc.  10.  him  an  extraordinary  commendation,  attributes  feveral  mira- 
cles to  him,  and  aflures  us  he  was,  like  St.  Paul,  *^  rapt  up 
**  into  heaven.*'  This  fame  Furfeus  buih  a  monaftery  at 
Cnober(burgh  p,  which  was  largely  endowed  at  feveral  times 
by  the  kings  of  Eaft-Anglta.  The  troubles  that  arofe  aftev 
Sigebert's  rcfigning  the  crown,  obliged  Furfeus  to  retire  into 
France,  where  he  founded  the  monauery  of  Lagny,  itt  the  ju- 
rifdi£lion  of  Meaux. 
|f aim^.  Fellix  was  bifbop  of  the  £aft*Angles  feventeert  years ;  bis 
C.  fonuf.  ^  ^as  fixed  at  Dummoc,  a  little  town  by  tbe  fea-^fide,  now 
called  Dunwich  ^i.  Here  it  was  he  had  the  fatisfa<9fon  to  con- 
vert and  baptize  Cenowalch,  king  of  Weffcx,  who  had  fled 
for  refuge  into  £a(l-Anglia.  Felix  was  fueceeded  by  Thomas^ 
a  deacon  of  his'church  :  after  him  came  Berchtigflus,  firnan;ed 
Boniface,  whom  Bifus  fueceeded.  Bifus  being  grown  old  and 
infirm,  Becca  and  Badwin  were  made  his  affiftancs,  and  Eaft- 
Anglia  divided  into  two  diocefes  :  Becca  refided  at  Dummoc^ 
and  Badwin  at  Elmham,  a  poor  village  now  in  Norfolk. 
Thefe  two  bilhoprics  continued  in  being  till  the  Danes  be-' 
comming  mafters  of  £aft-AngIia,  they  both  lay  vacant  for 
above  one  hundred  years.  After  which  the  diocefe  of  Dum- 
fnocwas  united  to  that  of  Elmham  ;  from  whence  the  epifco* 
pal  fee  was  removed  to  Thetford  ',  and  afterwards  to  Nor^ 
wich  %  where  it  remains  to  this  day. 

o    Polydore  Virgil,   Lc^and,  Bay]r,  q  It  is  in  Suffolk,  %nd  is  faid  to  have 

etc.  are  of  ihs  opinion  :    but  their  au-  h<id  ^fty  churches.     Camden, 

thority  is  much  wcakcfi'd   by  the  fi-  r  Theodford,    i»  c.  the  Ford  of  thp 

Icnce  tif  Bcdc,   Florence  of  Worcefter,  pe'^plc,  in  Norfolk. 

Malcisbury,     and    Huniing'ion,     who  s  Norw'cb..  i.  e.   the  North  Cadle; 

m^kc  no  mrntioi)  of'C-:rh'i(igf.  Wic  fignjiy'ng,  among  Other  things,   % 

p  Now  Bu  gh  cart*c,    ip  ^Suflfuik,  Caftlc. 

'rb« 
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The  Church  of  Sussex. 

T  T  is  no  wonder  the  kingdom  of  Suflex  continued  fo  long  Bede,  lib.iy^ 
-''  after  the  reft  in  an  idolatrous  ftate,  fince  it  was  in  fub-  <^*P- 13* 
jedion  to  Weflex>  where  the  golpel  was  not  preached  till  forty 
years,  after  the  arrival  of  Auftin.     If  wc  may  credit  the  autho;:  Eddiw. 
.of  the  life  of  \^ilfrid  bifliop  of  York,  the  converfion  of  tlie 
South-Saxons  about  the  year  686,  was  owing  to  the  difgrace  of 
that  prelate,  who  fled  for  refuge  into  their  country.     Adef* 
walch  king  of  Suflex,  who  received  him  into  his  protection, 
had  already  attempted  the  converfion  of  his  ftibjeds,  by  found* 
ing  a  monaftery  in  hi»  little  ktngdoni  * ;   but  his  endeavours 
anfwcred  not  cxpe<3ationi.      Perhaps  Wilfrid  himfclf  would 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have. m^de  any  impreffion  upon 
^hem,  had  not  a  favourable  jundure  unexpectedly  p^ved  the 
way  for  him.     Not  long  after  his  arrival,  the  country  being  Bede,  lib.ir. 
.mircrably  diftrefied  for  want  of  provifions,  he  taught  the  inha-  "?•  '3' 
bitants  the  art  of  fifhing  in  the  fea,  their  (kill  before  going  no 
farther  than  the  catching  of  eels.     This  improvement  greatly     686. 
relieving  them,  wrought  fo  upon  their  minds,  that  they.lrftened 
with  the  fame  attention  to  his  inftruCtions  about  their  fpiritu^l, 
as  they  had   before  to  thofe  of  their  bodily  wants..     But  to 
compleat  the  matter,  feafonablc  {bowers,  after  a  three  years 
brought,  refloring  to  the  earth  its  former  fruitfulnefs,  they 
were  thoroughly  convinced  that  Wilfrid  was  an  extraordinary 
perfon,  and  higly  favoured  by  heaven.     At  lead  this  is  what 
tlie  writer  of  his  life  would  fain  make  us  believe,     Wilfrid 
perceiving  the  chriflians  daily  to  increafe,  efiabliihed  hi$  epif- 
copal  fee  at  Sclfey  %  a  fmall  peninfula  given  him  by  Adel- 
walch.     He  founded  there  a  monaftery  alfo,  which  he  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  monks  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Nor- 
thumberland.    Here  he  ufually  refided  during  the  time.of  his 
.  baniihment.     At  length,  being  recalled  into  his  own  country,  Maitrsb, 
Sclfey  remained  a  long  while  without  a  bifliop,  hecaufe  thcf?''^V"^'  . 
South-Saxons,  after  their  becoming  fubjecS:  to  the  king  of  *  '    *  ■ 
Wcflex,   were  put   under  the    iurifdiition  of  the  biihop  of 
the  Weft-Saxons.     Some  time  after  Weflex  being  divided  into 
two  diocefes,  Suflex  was  annexed  to  the  fee  of  Wincbcfter ; 
where  it  continued  till  a  fynod  held  in  Weflex,  in  the  time  of 

8  At  Bi(>ref)hain»  where  Bede  fay<,  t  i.  e.  SeaU.  The  rutns  of  this  city 
xtnt  Diculy  a  Scotfman,  with  five  or  fix  are  to  be  fccn  atlow-water.  ItcontAJned, 
monks  lived,  but  could  jiot  prevail  with  when  it  was  given  to  Wilfrid,  eighty" 
•ihe  South  Sixons  to  Uiro  chrifiiani.         fcvcn  families,    Bede,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13. 

Daniel, 
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Dankl,  decreed  Suilex  fliould  be  a  diftind  diocefe  again,  and 
the  fee  fixed  at  Selfey  as  formeriy.  Edbeit  was  die  fim  bifliop. 
His  rucceffi)rs  refided  at  the  fame  place,  down  to  the  year  10709 
when  the  fee  was  removed  ro  Chichefter",  where  it  continues 
to  this  day. 

As  for  the  ille  of  Wight,  after  it  was  converted  by  the  fu- 
rious zeal  of  Cedwaila,  it  remained  all  along  under  the  juril^ 
didion  of  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter. 

After  this  account  of  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  idat- 
ing  to  the  converfion  of  the  (even  icingdoms,  it  will  be  necef- 
iary  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  councils  hdd  in  England, 
during  thofe  early  times  of  the  churdi. 

COUNCIL  S* 

Y  Have  already  fpoken  of  the  two  fynods  convened  upon  Aa- 
'^  ftin's  requeft,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Britons 
to  the  obedience  of  the  pope.  Though  thefe  were  not  pro* 
perly  Englifli,  but  rather  Britifh  councils,  I  (hall  not  however 
li)».ii.c.z.  pafs  them  over  without  making  this  one  obfervation.  Bede, 
m  his  ecclefiaftical  htftoij,  tells  us,  that  Aufttn  required  of 
the  Britifli  bifliops  thefe  nrar  things  "" :  that  they  would  cele- 
brate the  pafchal  feali  the  fame  day  with  the  Romanifts :  that 
they  would  conform  to  the  ceremonies  pratfttfed  by  the  church 
of  Kome  in  admtniftring  baptifm :  that  they  would  aflift  the 
Roman  miffionaries  in  converting  the  Saxons:  that  they  would 
fubmit  to  the  papal  authority.  Had  Auflin  equally  inufied  on 
thefe  four  articles,  Bede  would  naturally  have  related  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  Britifli,  concerning  the  three  firfi,  and  yet  we 
find  he  fpeaks  only  of  the  laft*  Hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  this  was  the  main  point,  and  what  Auftin  chiefly  dv«dt 
upon.  For  the  fame  reafon  alfo  the  abbot  of  Bangor  anfwdred 
only  to  this  point,  being  very  fenfible,  that  was  the  principal 
thing  in  difpute. 
The  council  There  is  no  occafion  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has^  already 
flf  Hertford,  been  faid  of  the  council  of  Whitby  or  Straneas-halh,  and  the 

^73-      other  fynods  that  were  held  upon  Wilfrid's  account. 

vSfh^^^      In  673,  Theodorus,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  convened  an 

^  15%.        a  national  fynod  at  Hertford,  at  which  were  prefent  all  the 

English  bifliops,  with  a  great  number  of  other  ecclefiaftics« 

The  archbifliop,  who  was  prefident,  put  the  queflion  to  the 

Q  CiflanCeAer,  i.e.  thecicyof  Clflk^  the  Britiih  bifliops,    is  evident   from 

the  Ton  of  Ella,  firfl  king  of  Suflez,  hence,  that  Bede  relates  only  the  anfwer 

w  Bede  mentions  only  the  three  firft  :  that  was  given  to  the  fourth  article,  by 

bat  that  there  was  another  required  of  thofe  biihops.  See  Bede,  Ub«  ii.  cap.  %» 

bifliops^ 
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biOiops,  whether  they  were  willing,  the  church  of  England 
Ihould  be  governed  by  the  canons  of  the  antient  councils.  To 
which  they  all  having  agreed,  he  produced  a  lift  of  the  canons, 
and  feledlng  ten  of  them,  ordered  them  to  be  read  before  th^ 
council,  and  afked  their  confent  to  each  of  them. 

I^  That  the  feftival  of  Eafter  might  be  uniformly  kept  in  B«4c(f  Ub.w« 
all  the  Engliih  churches,  on  the  firft  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  ^^P*  5» 
in  March. 

II.  That  no  biihop  (hould  encroach  upon  the  jurfdi£lioo  of 
another. 

III.  That  bifhops  fhould  not  meddle  with  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  monafteries. 

IV.  That  no  monk  {hould  have  the  liberty  to  quit  his  mo* 
naftery  i^Mthout  leave  from  the  abbot. 

V.  That  it  (hould  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  clergy  to 
abandon  their  dlocefe,  without  the  bifliop's  leave,  and  that  uiey 
fhould  not  be  received  into  another  diocefe,  without  a  recom* 
mendation  under  the  bifliop's  own  hand. 

VI.  That  bifliops  and  clergy,  who  arfe  out  of  their  diocefe, 
ought  not  to  exercife  any  part  of  their  fundlioo,  but  fliould  be 
contented  with  an  hofpitable  reception. 

VII.  That  a  (ynod  fliouldbe  convened  twice  a  year. 
(This  canon  was  altered  to  once  a  year.) 

VIII.  That  the  bifliops  fliould  take  their  places  at  councils 
according  to  their  feniority. 

IX.  That  new  fees  mould  be  ere£tcd,  as  the  number  of 
chriftians  increafed.     (This  was  thrown  out.) 

X.  That  no  marriage  would  be  annulled  but  on  account  of 
adultery.  That  if  a  man  .put  away  his  wife,  he  oug&  not  to 
marry  another,  but  cither  be  reconciled,  or  live  fingle.^ 

Nine  of  thefe  canons  being  agreed  to,  the  council  denounced 
excommunication  and  degradation  upon  all  that  fliould  infringe 
them,  and  then  broke  up. 

Baronius  pretends,  this  council  was  convened  by  the  pope's 
order,  and  that  Theodoras  prefided  as  legate  of  the  holy  fee. 
But  when  we  examine  the  grounds  of  his  allertion,  we  find  he 
builds  it  only  upon  Theodorus's  (ay ing  in  his  haraneue,  at 
the  opening  of  the  council,  that  he  was  confecrated  by  the 
pope  ^,  as  if  that  were  eqhivalent  to  his  being  made  legate. 
Bede,  Malmibury,  Florence  of  Worcefler,  who  fpeaks  of  this 
council,  (ays  not  a  word  to  fupport  the  cardinal's  notion. 

Theodoras  fummoned  another  council  or  fynod  at  Hatfield  The  counA 
in  680,  attlierequeft  of  the  pope,  who  wanted  to  know  the  of  Hatfield. 

QOO. 

X  ''  £go  quidem  Tbeodorut,  quam-  "  nttus  Dorovernenfis  eccleiias  epifco- 
f  vis.  indignus,  ab  apoftolica  fede  dcfli-    "  fus/'— -arcBcdc's  words,  lib.  iv.  c  5. 

fenti- 
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Bede,llb.Hr.fentiments  of  the  church  of  Eneland  wiih  reference  to  the  hi* 
c- »7*  «8.  fcfy  of  the  Monothdites  y,  which  then  made  a  great  noife  \h 
^^^^^g^  the  world.     The  pope  had  all  the  fetisfstftion  he  defired,  the 
'Englifli  being  entirely  free  from  that  error.     This  fy nod  re- 
ceived the  firft  five  general  councils  *<  together  with  the  fynod 
held  juft  before  at  Rome^  againft  the  Monothelites. 
The  coTOci!     The  next  council  was  convened  at  Becafttcdd  in  694.  *,  by 
'»^^"""***  Withered  king  of  Kent,  who  prcfided  hirtfdf,  the  council  he- 
ld v^xiti    *"S  compofed  of  the  clergy  and  nobility. .  The  conftitucionfs 
were  all  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  charter,  wherein  the  king 
granted  feveral  privileges  to  the  church,  partictilarly  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  fervices  and  incum- 
brances incident  to  a  lay-fee.     He  declares  moreovef,  that  the 
church  has  power  to  govern  her  own  body,  the  prerogative 
royal  not  reaching  to  religious  matters,     l^his  article  has  given 
occafion  to  ifome  to.  call  in  queRion  the  genuinenefs  of  this 
council  **.     They  objeft,  for  inftance,  that  the  five  abbefle^^ 
who  fubfcribed  this  charter,  not  only  figned  before  all  the 
priefts,  but  alfo  before  Botred,  a  bifhop,  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent.    On  the  other  hand,  others  ^  are  as  zealous  in  the  de* 
fence  of  it,  as  making  for  the  independency  of  the  church.     It 
would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  prefcnt  defign  to  examine  the 
reafons  pro  and  con.     It  is  fufficient  to  acquaint  the  reader 
there  is  fuch  a  difputc. 
The  cooncil     The  next  year  the  fynod  of  Berghamfted  •*  was  held  in  the 
^FBergham-  ,.g|g,,  ^f  ^y^^  f^^^^  j^|pg^     jj  ^^g  compofed,  like  the  foregoing 

5-Q      one,  of  the  clergy  and  laity.     Its  (Canons  related  chiefly  to  the 

Spelman      S"  of  adultery,  and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.     As  for  adul- 

vol.i.p.i94.tery,  it  was  enafled,  that  the  offender  ftiould  be  put  under 

penance;    and  if  he  refufed  to  fubmit  to  that  difcipline,  he 

fliould  be  excommunicated.     If  he  was  a  ftranger,  he  was  to 

forfeit  one  hundred  fhillings. 

As  for  the  clergy,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  church  Chould  be 
free  and  enjoy  all  her  privileges. 

That  the  breach  of  the  church's  peace  fliould  be  puniflied 
with  a  fine  of  fifty  (hillings  *. 

/ 

y  Tbey  held  thit  Cbnft  had  but  one  Stat*  of  the  Church,  ice,  p.  149. 

will.  €  CoUkr  defends  it,  p.  114.     EccK 

%  The  council  of  Nice  in  325,  of  Cm-  Hid. 

flantinoplc  in  3ST,  of  Ephefns  in  43 1,  d  This  was  not  Bcrkhamfted  in  Hert- 

ofChalcedon  111451,  acd  of  Condanti-  fordfhirc,  as  fomc  have  imagined,  hat 

aople  in  5^3.  Berghamfted,  a  place  in  Rent.  See  Tyrr* 

H               ^         a  Soppofed  to  beBeckenham  ia  Kent.  vol.  i.  p.  2  xo.  and  Spelman  Cone.  vol.  i. 

"                *      Sec  Tyrr.  vol.  i.  p.  209.  p.  194. 

b  Dr.  Wake  has  wrote  againft  it.  e  The  fame  as  the  king's.  Sec  Spelm. 

That 
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That  the  bare  affirmation  of  the  king  or  a  bifliop  (hould  be 
equivalent  to  their  oath. 

That  if  a  bifliop,  abbot,  or  deacoD)  is  charged  with  any 
crime,  and  being  brought  to  the  ahar,  he  declares  folemnly  he 
if>caks  the  truth  :  this  declaration  (ball  be  the  fame  as  his  oath. 

That  if  any  clergyman  Ihould  be  profecuted,  the  cognifance 
of  the  caufe  belongs  to  the  church. 

Thus  by  degrees  the  clergy  obtained  tbeir  privileges,  which 
they  have  but  too  often  abufed  ^ 

The  two  councils  that  are  pretended  to  be  held  at  Londoa 
and  Alne^  in  714,  being  looked  upon  by  the  beft  authors  as 
forged,  it  would  be  loft  time  to  fay  any  thing  of  them. 

in  747  was  held  at  Cloveflioo,  or  Cliff  **,  in  the  kingdom  Thefynodof 
of  Kent,  a  national  fynod,  at  which  Ethelbald  kjng  of  Mercia  Clovtflioo. 
was  prefent,  with  twelve  biOiops,  and  a  great  number  of  lords.     747- 
Cuthbert  archbifeop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  prcfident,  read  Q*jj^'ntif. 
pope  Zachary's  letter,  wherein  the  pope  admoniflied  the  Eng-  ub.  ir. 
lim  to  reform  their  lives,  and  threatened  thofe  with  excommu-  spdm.  Con. 
nication  that  continued  in  their  wicked  courfes.    They  ma<le  ^' *•  P**** 
twenty-eight  canons,  moft  of  them  relating  to  ecdedaflical  dif- 
cipline,  the  government  of  monafterlcs,  the  duties  of  bifhops  and 
other  clergymen,  the  public  fervice,  finging  pfalms,  kcepme  the 
fkbbath,  and  other  holidays.     I  (haH  mention  the  three  follow^ 
ing  ones,  a$  containing  (omething  particular. 
'  The  Xth  orders  the  priefls  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  doftrines  of  chriftianity,  and  to  teach  the  people  the 
Apoftles  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  EngliOi.    Agreeable 
to  this  was  Bede*s  advice  to  Egbert  archbilhop  of  York ;  rhat  Bede,  Ep. 
it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  chriSians  fliould  know  what  they  **  ^8*»* 
faid  when  they  prayed  to  God ;    and  that  they  (hould  be  m^ 
{tru&cd  in  their  own  native  tongue,  and  therefore  that  he  him'- 
ielf  had  tranflated  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  Englifli 
for  the  benefit  of  thofe  that  did  not  underftand  Latin. 

^  f  Xth,  XXVtb,  and  XXVlIIth  «r-  a  born,  he  is  to  be  tceounted  as  a  thae& 

ticlct,  having  fomcth ing  (larticuJar  in  and  to  be  either  flain  or  baoiihed,  SpeU 

them,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  lay  them  man  Con.  torn.  i.  p.  194—197. 
before  the  reader.    The  Xth  luns  thoss        g  Suppoied  to  be  Adoefter  in  Wor* 

if  on  Saturday  evening,  after  fun-fet  $  ccllciihife*     See  Spelmaa  Cone.  toI.  i. 

4>r  Sunday  evening  after  t))e  fame  time,  p,  2 in. 

a  fervent  or  (lave  (Servus)  (hall  do  any        h  Cliff  at  Hoo,  is  a  town  on  a  lodb 

ienrile  work,  kt  has  mafter  be  fined  near  Rochefter.  Bat  the  picfeace  of  th« 

eighty  ihillings.  king  of  Mercia  at  this,  and  fomft  other 

XXVth.    If  a  lay-man  kill  a  thief,  councils,  held  at  Clove(hoo,  makes  it. 

let  him  lie  without  any  Wiregild,  th^t '  fuppoled  that  it  is  the  fame  with  Ablng- 

Hf  without  any  fati&fatioa  being  made  ten  in  Berkfhire,  thmit  the  middle  of 

to  the  thiefs  reJaoont.  the  nation,  aotiently  written  Shove* 

XXVIIttb.  If  aftranger>vanderf  a-  (ham   by  midakc  for  Cloveibaffl,   or 

^t,  and  does  neither  boUow  nor  found  Clovcihoo. 

Vol,  I.  T  The 
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The  XXVIth  warns  cbriftians  from  vainly  imagitiiog  riiat 
by  giving;  alms  they  can  compound  for  their  {h\s,  or  dupcgktc 
wiih  the  difcipline  of  the  church. 

The  XXVIIth  was  made  upon  the  account  of  a  rich  lay- 
man, who  haviug  been  excommunicated,  requefted  to  be  ad« 
milled  again  into  the  church,  upon  his  having  procured  (cvc- 
ral  perfons  to  faft  in  his  (lead ;    alledging,  that  the  penance 
they  had   undergone  in  bis  name,  was  more  than  he  could 
have  done  himfelf  in  three  hundred  years.     The  canon  de- 
clares with  great  indignation  againll  this  intolerable  prefuinp- 
tion,  fince  at  that  rate,  the  rich  might  much  more  eaUly  get  to 
heaven  than  the  poor,  contrary  to  the  expreis  declaration  of 
our  Saviour. 
Spftman,         In  this  canon  we  have  the  form  of  a  prayer  for  the  dead, 
p- 153*       which  runs  thus :    "  O  Lord,  we  bcfeech  thee,  grant  that  the 
^^  foul  of  fuch  a  perfon  may  be  fecured  in  aftate  of  repofe, 
•'  and  admitted,  with  the  reft  of  thy  faints,  into  the  region* 
«  of  light  and  blifs/' 
The  council     The  council  of  Calcuith,  or  Calchite,  hdd  in  785,  or  ac- 
©fCaicuith.  cording  to  others  in  787,  on  account  of  erecting  Litchfield 
7^5-     into   an    archbifliopric,    ratified  the  canons  of  a  fynod  that 
tSl  i?p"aoi  ^^^  ^^^^"  convened  juft  before  in  Northumberland.    Gregory 
and  Theophylaft,  who  prefided  as  the  pope's  legates,  acknow- 
ledged in  their  letter  to  the  pope,  that  they  were  the  firft  that 
had  been  fent  into  England  with  that  charaiSer-     Thefe  are 
fume  of  the  canons  of  the  iynod  of  Northumbcfland,  ratified 
by  the  council  of  Calcuith. 

I.  That  all  in  holy  orders  ftri£t)y  adhere  to  the  council 
of  Nice. 

II.  That  baptifm  is  only  to  be  adminiftied  at  Eafter  and 
Wbitfoniide,  unlefs  in  cafe  ofneceffity.  That  it  is  the  duty- 
of  godfaihers  to  teach  their  godchildren  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  both  uhich  aU  chriftians  are  obliged  to  have, 
by  heart. 

.  VII.  The  antient  privileges  of  the  churdi  are  carefully  to 
be  obferved. 

(This  was  a  never-failing  canon  in  all  the  councils.) 
IX.  The  priefts  are  not  to  eat  in  private,  unlefs  indifpofed. 
(By  this  one  would  think  the  clergv  were  not  difperfed  in  pa-' 
ri&es,  but  lived  ail  in  the  capital  or  the  diocefe  in  commoa.) 

The  Xih  forbids  the  clergy  to  perform  the  divine  fervic< 
without  (dockings,  and  to  ufe  a  chalice  or  |iattin  of  horn« 

The  Xlth  exhorts  princes  to  govern  their  kingdoms  by  tbi^ 
directions  of  rhe  bilhops,  to  whom  the  powtr  of  binding  and 
loofin^  is  delivered. 

The 
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The  Xllth  excludes  baflards  from  fucceeding  to  the  crown. 

The  XVth  condemns  marriages  within  the  prohibited  dc* 
grees. 

The  XVIth  makes  baftards,  particularly  the  children  of 
x)uns,  incapable  of  inheriting. 

The  XVKrh  urges  the  payment  of  tithes  from  the  authority 
of  the  law  of  Mofes. 

The  XVIIItfa  prefles  a  AriEt  performance  of  vows. 

Some  irregularities  in  the  fubfcription  lift  in  the  feveral 
copies  of  the  canons  of  this  council  ^,  have  caufed  the  council 
itfelf  to  be  called  in  queftion.  But  I  doubt  whether  ttiefe  ir- 
regularities are  fufficient  to  render  the  whole  queftionable  K 

In  798  a  fynod  was  held  at  Finchale  in  Northumberland  ',  Thefynod 
by  Eanbald  archbi(hop  of  York.     The  defign  of  this  meeting  s^^m'^' 
was  to  make  fdme  regulations  with  regard  to  dilcipHne:    but  p.  304, 316* 
here  occaHonaliv  the  archbiihop  ordered  the  canons  of  the 
firft  five  general  councils  to  be  read,  which  were  unanimoufly 
received. 

The  council  held  at  Cloveflioo,  or  Cliff,  in  8co,   under  Tbe  fyaod 
Adelard  archbtfliop  of  Canterbury,  was  convened  for  the  reco-  of  Clovrfhoo 
very  of  certain  church-lands,  ufurped  by  the  kings  of  Mercia.       ^^^' 

Three  years  after,  another  council  was  held  at  the  fame  ^^^Jh^'^ 
place,  wherein,  according  to  pope  Leo's  conflitution,  and  with  xht  fus^ 
ihe  confent  of  Cenulph  king  of  Mercia,  the  archbifhopric  of  pi^ce 
Litchfield  was  reduced  to  a  bifliopric,  as  formerly.  i^^^' 

In  816,  Wilfrid  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  fummoned  ^^4h/;^i 
council  at  Calcuith,  at  which  Cenulph  king  of  Mercia  andofCalc«itii.' 
monarchy   was  prefent,  w4th  all  the  Englifh  bifhops  except     816. 
thofe  of  Northumberland.     There  are  eleven  canons  made  W.  p.  3»7' 
by  this  fynod,  whereof  the  lid  and  Vth  feem  to  be  the  moft 
remarkable. 

Tbe  lid  orders  all  churches  to  be  conlecrated  by  die  *bi(hop- 
of  thediocefe,  with  the  following  formalities.  The  bilhop 
fliall  blefs  thehoiy  water,  and  fprinkle  tbe  church  with  it,  ac-* 
cording  to  the'diredions  of  the  rirual.  Then  having  confe-* 
crated  the  eutharifl,  he  (ball  put  it  in  a  box  with  fome  relicki 
to  be  laid  up  in  the  church.  In  cafe  there  are  no  relicks,  the 
oonfecra(9ed  el^Bments,  being  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord^ 

i  Dilcbftrch  bUhop  Auguitadenlis  (cr  who  was  became  a  monk  of  that  honfe;) 

Hagolftadenfis)  >cclt>ric,    figns  before  permiflion  to  drink  wine  or  beer.     S. 

Eanbald  his  metropolhan  of  York.  Duoelm,  p.  139.  Spelman  Cone.  toI.  !• 

k  About  tbe  year  7 57,  the  mooka  of  p.  2 8  u . 
Lindiffarn-  who,  from  the  firft  time  of        1   Now  cjlled  Fincklev^  in  tbe  bi- 

th«ir  inftitution,  wejre  allowed  to  drink  ibopric  of  Duibam.      Spelman  Cone, 

nothing  bat  milk  or  water,  obtained  toJ.  i.  p.  305, 
fdurough  the  means  of  king  Ccolwulf, 

T  t  (ball 
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fhall  be  fufficicnt.  Every  bifliop  (hall  be  obliged  to  have 
drawn  upon  the  altar,  or  upon  the  wall»  the  figure  of  the  faint 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 

Ihe  Vth  declares  againft  allowine  all  Scotchmen  to  bap* 

lize,  or  re.id  the  divine  fervice  in  PIngTand. 

Sp^iman,        Thcrc  is  mention  of  two  cottncils  more  convened  in  Mer- 

P-3j»»334cia  in  the  reign  of  Bernulph»  one  in  821,  and  the  other  in 

824,     Probably  the  firft  is  a  forgery';  but  they  are  both  of  fo 

little  confequencc,  as  not  to  be  worth  notice. 


REFLECTIONS 

O  N    T  H  E 

Primitive  State  of  the  Englifti  Church. 


I  Shall  clofe  my  recount  of  the  primitive  flateof  the  £ng- 
lifh  church,  with  a  few  remarks  ihait.may  ierve  to  give  a 
jud  notion  of  the  things  .  It  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine;  the 
primitive  church  of  ^he  Englitb-  c^r^csfponded  in  sdl  points 
with  the  church  founded  by  the  apoftles  ^mefJiatdy  after  our 
S:iviour*s  death.  The  chriftian  church,,  in  bervinfancyf  was 
perfect,  without  fpot  or -wrinkle^  but  in  procefs  of  tintie9  ihe 
loft  by  degrees  fomething  of  her  primitive  purity.  From  the 
days,  of  the  apoflles  to  the  Vllth  century^  errors  and  abufes 
crept  in,  which  ftrangely  disfigured  her,  and  which  daily  in- 
creafcd  during,  the  Vlllth  and  IXth  centuries,  fo  that  true 
religion  by  little  and  little  degenerated  into  fuperfiition.  Our 
idea  therefore  of  the  primitive  church  of  England  muft  be  coK- 
Ibrmable  to  the  {(ate  of  the  ebriftian  church  at  that  tin>e.  1 
ihall  net  here  undertake  to  (how  wherein  tbofe  innovations  in 
^hc  doctrines  and  fcrvices  of  the  chiirch  confifted^  but  content 
m) Tclf  with  obferving  the  chriftian  church,  at  the  time  of  the 
converfion  of  the  Englifli,  was  far  gone  from  its  original  pu- 
riry.  It  can*t,  for  indancc,  be  denied,  that  the  monks,  who 
were  grown  very  numerous  all  over  Chriftendom,  had  intro«» 
dnced  fevrral  relfgious  practices  that  were  not  of  divine  or 
apaftoiical  ii:llltutivn,  as  if  our  Saviour  and  bis  apoftlcs  had 

forgot 
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forgot  or  neglefted  to  give  mankind  full  inftruflJons  in  thefc 
matters.  T hefe  voluntary  a<9s  of  devotion,  though  intro- 
duced  with  a  good  intent,  were  now  carried  to  fo  great  a 
height,  that  the  generality  of  Chriftians  looked  upon  them  as 
the  life  and  foul  of  religion.  I  ihall  not  infift  any  farther  on 
this  fubjed,  fince  I  have  no  defign  to  enter  into  the  contrrv- 
verfy,  but  only  to  make  this  obfervation.  That  the  Englifh 
converted  in  the  Vllth  century,  are  ta  be -confidered  as  in  the 
fame  ftate  with  the  reft  of  the  chriflian  world  at  that  time^ 
feeing  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  know  more  than  their  maf- 
ters  taught  them. 

Auftin  and  his  companions  were  the  firft  that  preached  the 
gpfpel  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  However,  the  honour  of  their  . 
converfion  ought  not  to  be  afcribed  to  them  alone.  The 
Scotch  monks  of  St  Columba  had  at  leaft  as  great  a  {hare  in 
it  as  the  Italians.  For  after  thefe  lail  had  begun  to  make  con- 
verts, the  new  Chriftians  being  funk  again  into  idolatry,  the 
Scotch  monks  were  the  perfons  that  fet  them  right  again,  or 
rather  that  converted  them  anew.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Eflbr,  Northumberland,  and  Eaft-Anglia,  as  hath 
been  related.  As  for  the  converfion  of  the  Mercians,  the 
Itdian  mifflenaries  had  no  hand  in  it  at  alf.  And  yet  Auftin 
has  had  tKe  honour  of  converting  the  Englifti,  when  in  the  * 

math  the  proerefs  he  made  was  not  very  confiderable.  '7'is 
true  he  pleached  to  the  Saxons  ^of  Kent,  as  Mellitus  did  to 
tbofe  &f  Effi^x,  tml  Chat  with  good  fuccefs.  But  then  very 
probabiv  tbi^  work  was  already  begun,  and  even  in  great  for- 
wardneffi',  when  Auftin  arrived  in  England.  It  is  hard  to  con-^ 
ceive  how  thefe' tnonka,  who  were  forced  to  make  ufe  of  inter- 
preters^ could  poffibly  have  converted  fuch  numbers  of  pagans, 
even  tO'the%ifi)^ing  ten  thoufand  in  one  day,  in  a  few  months 
after  their  arrival,  if  the  Saxons  had  not  been  prepared  before- 
hand. Thi^  Conie6lure  is  farther  confirmed  bythc  letters  of 
(iregorj^I.  to  Theoddric  king  of  Auftrafia,  to  Theodobcrt  his  Ep.  Jib.  v. 
broth^^'  and  to  queen  Brunichild,  to  defire  them  to  aiSft  ^*  5^>  ud 
Auftin  in  his  journey  to  England.  The  pope  tells  them  he  '^^' 
xvas  informed  for  certain,  that  the  EngllHi  earneftly  defired  to 
turn  Chriftians.  Now  is  it  not  evident,  that,  if  they  had  a 
firong  defire  to  embrace  the  gofpel,  they  were  as  good  as  half 
converted  ?  There  is  great  reafon  to  prefume^  king  Ethelbert 
had  already  ibme  liking  to  the  chriftian  religion  infufed  into 
him  by  his  queen,  and  efpecially  by  Luidhard,  bifhop  of  Soif- 
fons,  who  had  attended  her  into*  England.  This  is  what  the 
author  of  the  hiftory  of  St.  Auftin's  monaftery  pofitively  af- 
firms  i   and  Malmfbury  fiiys  little  lefs,  when  he  tells  us,  that 
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£thelbert  was  very  defirous  to  hear  what  Auftin  had  to  propoft* 
Beftdes,  if  the  perfon,  character  and  condudi  of  Auftin,  are 
confidered,  it  will  be  hard  to  beh'eve,  he  made  the  progress 
afcribed  to  him.  Bede,  who  does  not  feem  willing  to  teflen 
his  reputation,  fays  nothing  that  is  very  apt  to  raife  in  us  an 
eftcem  for  his  preaching.  Infttad  of  imbelliihing  his  hiftory 
with  the  heads  of  Auftin's  firft  difcourfe  before  Ethelbert,  he  is 
contented  with  relating  only  the  king's  znfwer.  This  gives  oc- 
cafion  to  fufpe<El,  he  was  not  over*fatisfied  with  that  harangue. 
Moreover,  the  qoeftions  which  Auflin  wanted  the  pope  to 
folve,  do  not  much  redound  to  his  honour.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  the  reafon  why  Bede  abridged  them  as  much  as  poffible, 
even  to  the  rendering  them  fometimes  fb  obfcure,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  quefiion  muft  be  learnt  by  the  anfwer. 

To  cbefe  confiderations  may  be  added,  that  Auftin  in  die 
lieight  of  his  Aiccefs,  for  which  be  it  (b  greatly  honoured, 
eftabiifhed  but  two  biibops  only,  Juftus  at  Eocbefter,  and 
Mellitus  at  London,  though  the  pope  bad  exprefly  ordered  him 
to  fettle  bifbops  where-ever  there  fliould  be  occafion.  This  is 
a  clear  evidence,  that  the  progrcfs  afcribed  to  him  was  not  1o 
<onfiderabIe  as  Gregory  imagines.  But  what  can  one  think 
of  this  fame  Auftin,  who  the^cry  firft  year  defints  bis  miffion, 
and  goes  to  Aries  to  get  himfelf  confecrated  arcbbifliop,  when 
$s  yet  there  was  but  a  handful  of  Chriftiaos  in  England,  or 
jratner  in  the  aione  kingdom  of  Kent  ?  To  what  end  the  title 
of  aicbbiifaop  and  primate,  at  a  time  when  riiere  was  not  fo 
much  as  one  biihop  in  bemg  ?  What  can  one  think  moreover 
of  the  pope's  anfwer  to  him  concerning  the  btftiops  of  Gau), 
**  That  he  allows  him  no  manner  .of  jurifdiSion  over  them  ?'' 
JMay  it  not  be  prefumed,  that  Auftin,  not  content  with  the 
primacy  of  Great  Britain,  wherewith  the  pope  had  honoured 
him,  wanted  to  extend  his  Jurtfdidion  over  Gaul  too  ?  In 
fine^  what  can  one  think  of  Gregory's  letter  to  him,  exhort* 
ing  him  not  be  elated  at  the  gift  of  miracles,  God  had 
beftowed  on  him,  unlefs  Auftin  had  fcnt  him  word  he  had 
wrought  ieveral  ?  But  wh^t  were  thcfe  miracles  ?  Would 
Bede,  who  has  carefully  reUted  thofe  of  Aidan,  Finan,  Fur^ 
feus,  and  the  other  Scotch  monks,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
fcbifmaticks,  have  omitted  thofe  of  Auftin  ?  And  yet  he  gives 
us  only  one,  and  that  of  a  later  date  than  Gregory's  letter, 
and  the  moft  fufpicioas  that  ever  was,  iince,  by  his  own  con<> 
fefficn,  it  was  wrought  in  order  to  bring  the  Britons  tathe 
obedience  of  the  pope  ?  What  opinion  can  one  have  of  Auftin, 
when  it  is  conlidered  with  what  zeal  he  laboured  to  reduce  the 
Britons  under  the  jurildidion  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  whilfi  five 
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Saxon  kingdoms  were  fuffered  to  grovel  in  darkncfs  and  idola* 
try  ?  To  what  purpole  did  be  complain  to  the  pope  of  the 
want  of  labourers  in  fo  plentiful  an  harveft,  if  heydid  not 
employ  thofe  he  already  had  ?  And  if  he  did  employ  them, 
where  are  the  fruits  of  their  labours  ?  What  where  iheir  names  ? 
Where  did  they  preach  the  gofpcl  ?_  No  hiftorian  fays  a  word 
of  thefe  things ;  and  except  Juftus  and  Mellitus,  who  preached 
at  Rochcftcr  and  London,  it  is  not  known  where  he  fent  hi» 
companions,  who  according  to  the  general  opinion,  were  forty 
in  number. 

Again,  the  converts  made  by  thefe  Italian  monks  were  not, 
*tis  to  be  feared,  well  grounded  in  iheir  religion.  7'his  is  a 
natural  inference  from  the  apoftacy  of  the  people  of  Eflex^. 
Eaft-Anglia,  Northumberland,  and  Kent  itfelf,  at  a  time 
when,  bad  they  been  true  Chriftians,  they  would  have  given 
marks  of  the  higheft  zeaL  This  makes  one  think,,  their  con- 
vcrfion  was  without  any  previous  inftruflion,  and  rather  the 
cfFedl  of  fear  or  coraplaifance  to  their  kings,  than  of  a  thorough 
perfuafi<Jn  and  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is  therefore  fur- 
prizingly  ftrange,  that  the  converfion  of  the  Englift  fliould 
be  afcribed  to  Auftin,  rather  than  to  Aidan,  to  Finan,  to 
Colman,  to  Cedd,  to  Diuma,  abd  the  other  Scotch  monks,  who 
undoubted/y  laboured  much  more  abundantly  than  he.  But 
here  lies  the  cafe.  Thefe  laft  had  not  their  orders  from  Rome, 
and  therefore  mufl:  not  be  allowed  any  fhare  In  the  glory 
of  this  work. 

Let  us  now  refleft  a  Httle  on  the  manner  of  the  converfion 
of  the  Englilh.  In  the  beginning  of  Chriftianity,  and  even 
for  the  firft  three  hundred  years,  the  converts  generally  eon- 
fitted  of  people  of  the  loweft  rank,  and  we  hear  of  nothing 
but  perfecufion  and  death  from  the  princes  and  magiftrates. 
Whereas  in  England,  the  kings  were  the  firft  that  embraced 
the  faith,  and  by  their  authority  and  example  induced  their 
fubjedis  to  do  the  fame.  In  the  beginning  of  the  church  of 
England,  we  meet  with  no  martyrs,  except  the  two  fons  of 
Wulpher  king  of  Mercia,  whofe  ftory  is  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thority. Whence  could  proceed  this  difference  between  the 
church  founded  by  the  apoftles  themfclves,  in  fo  many  part* 
of  the  world,  and  that  founded  in  England  in  the  Vllth  cen- 
tury i  What  is  the  reafon  the  Devil  lefs  vigoroufly  obftruded 
the  converfion  of  the  Englifh,  than  that  of  fo  many  other 
nations,  during  the  life  and  after  the  death  of  the  apoftles  ? 
Thefe  things  afford  matter  for  many  refl^dlions,  which  I  (hall 
not  here  enter  into,  but  leave  to  the  confideration  of  the  reader. 
I  {ball  only  remark,  that  the  eafe  wherewith  the  converfion  of 
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the  Englifh  was  wrought,  extremely  weakens  the  force  of  tfc* 
argument  drawn  in  favour  of  the  chriflian  religion,  from  the 
perfecutions  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
Penfe^s  de  '^  Let  a  man  confider,  fays  a  famous  writer,  the  eftabliib- 
f>aicJu  ^  "  mentof  Chriflianity,  that  a  religion  fo  contrary  to  nature  ", 
**  (hould  make  its  way  in  the  world,  by  fuch  mild  and  eentle 
<<  means,  without  •  any  violence  or  conftraint,  and  yet  &ould 
««  be  fo  firmly  rooted  withal,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
**  the  moft  barbarous  torments  to  compel  the  martyrs  to  re- 
<«  nounce  their  faith ;  and  that  all  this  fliould  be  done  not  only 
**  without  the  aiEftance  of  any  prince,  but  in  direft  oppofition 
*«  to  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  &c.  It  is  eafjr  to  fee  this  ar- 
gument Ipfes  much  of  its  ftrengtb,  when  applied  to  the  con« 
verfion  of  the  En|>li(h. 

What  ftill  affords  further  matter  of  wonder  is  this :  the 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory  /'peaks  of  fcveral  faints  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  but  withal  tells  u?,  that  foarce  one  of  thdn  efcaped. 
being  terribly  perfecuted,  or  even  lofing  his  life  in  the  caufeof 
truth.  Whereas  in  England  alone,  we  find  in  the  fpace  of 
two  hundred  years  an  incredible  number  of  men  and  women 
faints,  who  never  knew  what  perfecution  meant.  Moreover, 
if  hiftorians  may  be  credited,  thefe  faints,  for  the  moft  part, 
were  endued  with  the  gift  of  miracles,  though  the  fwift  pro* 
grefs  of  the  gofpel  kcmed  to  render  them  of  little  ufe.  But 
what  is  more,  a  confiderable  number  of  the!e  faints  were 
kings,  queens,  princes,  princefles,  or  perfons  of  the  higheft 
binh  and  flations.  In  the  period  abovementioned  we  have 
feven  kings  and  feven  queens,  together  with  eight  princes,  and 
iixteen  princefles,  diftinguifhed  with  the  title  cu  faints :  befides 
ten  kings  and  eleven  queens,  who  refigned  their  crowns  to 
turn  monks,  and  who,  according  to  t^.e  notions  of  thofe  days, 
might  well  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  faints.  If  it  l^e  aiked, 
whence  is  it  that  in  the  Vllth  and  VlUth  centuries  it  was 
*  fo  eafy  for  the  great  to  procure  a  faint/bip,  I  can  alledge  no 
other  reafon,  but  that  fanfiity  confided  then  in  enriching  the 
churches  and  monafteries,  which  the  rich  were  much  better 
able  to  do  than  the  poor. 

The  Englifh  were  no  (boner  converted,  but  innumerable 
miracles  were  wrought  among  them.  They  were  fo.much  in 
vogue  during  the  two  forementioned  centuries,  that  one  or 

m    Tb's  by  t}ic  way   fuppoffs  the  the  Rcmaniftt.  For  furrly  nothing  worfc 

chrHlian  religion  in   its  frimitive  ftate  can   be  faid  of  revealed  religion,    tX^n 

t(\  be  cli»Eppfi  with  all  rhoie  abfnrdirits  it  that   it  is  contrary  to  natuie,   ienfe  or 

HQX¥  i^bduii  ujidcr^  paiticuiarl}*  ^mong  reafon. 
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other  happened  (if  I  may  (b  %)  every  day.  Bedc's  ccclcfi- 
aftical  hlflory  is  full  of  them,  for  he  was  very  credulous  in 
fuch  matter?,  as  well  as  Gregory  I.  whofe  foible  in  that 
refped  is  vifihle  in  his  works.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore 
the  miiiionaries  he  fent  into  England  ihould  rake  after  him, 
or  that  the  Englilh  fliould  be  as  ea(y  of  belief  as  their 
teachers.  The  Benedidine  monks  were  the  perfons  that  fet 
all  thefe  miracles  on  foot;  ibme  out  of  pure  fimplicity,  others 
with  defsgn  to  attrad  to  the  monaAeries  the  liberalities  both  of 
high  and  low.  Before  the  Benedi&ines  were  fpread  over  the 
ifland,  the  monks  of  St.  Columba,  lefs  given  to  gain  and 
worldly  views,  attended  whoUy  to  the  fervice  of  God  in  the 
places  where  they  lined  in  common.  But  the  Benedidines  never 
refted  till  they  had  procured  great  numbers  of  monafteries  with 
large  revenues,  and  caufed  the  papal  authority  to  be  recognized 
throughout  the  (even  kingdoms. 

It  was  not  however  without  great  difficulty  that  the  popes 
extended  their  jurifdidtion  over  the  Northumbrians,  Pifls  and 
Scots,  though  the  Roman  prielia  and  monks  laboured  at  it  in* 
ceflantly.  The  northern  nations  could  not  <!onceive  the  neccf- 
iity  of  owning  the  hifiiop  of  Rome  for  ttniv(»rfal  bi{hop$  and 
it  is  certain,  before  the  fynod  of  Whitby,  the^firiton^,  Pi£b^ 
Scots,  Irifh  and  Northnmbrians,  unapiaoufly  .declared  againft 
the  pope's  authority*  Bedc  iavsas  muqh^.when  he  tells  u$, 
fpeaking  of  king  Ofwy ;  *^  Heiyas  atrletigth  convinced,  that 
*^  the  church  of  Rome  was  the  true  catbctliek  andapoftolical 
<<  church,  though  he  had  been  educated  in  Scotland.''  As 
foon  as  this  prince  was  prevailed  with,-  be  did  all  he  could  to 
eAablifh  the  papal  avthority  in  his  dominions,  and  Scotland  at 
laft  was  carried  away  with  the  torrent,  after  Egbert  an  Englifh 
prieft  bad  gained  the  monks  of  Jona. 

Upon  thef  Englifli  fiibmitting  to  the  jutitd\€tian  of  the  pope, 
all  imaginable  care  wa5l  taken  to  ke.ep  them  from  fiilliog  offl 
One  of  the  moft  efiedual  means  for  that  purpofe^  was,  the  not 
admitting  into  the  government  of  the  church  any  but  Italian 
priefts  or  monks,  or  Englifh  ones  educated  at  Rome  or  in 
France.  This  is  evident  from  the  Vth  jcanon  of  the  fecond 
council  of  Calculth,  which  forbids  the  allowing  any  Scotchman 
to  perform  divine  fervice  in  England.  Bede  plainly  difcovers 
the  policy  of  Rome  when  he  fays,  the  pope  ordered  abbot 
Adrian  to  attend  Theodorus  into  E^ngland,  that  he  might  have 
an  eye  over  him,  for  fear  that  prelate,  being  a  native  of  Cili-> 
cia,  IhouU  introduce  into  the  church  of  England  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  cuftoms  of  Rome. 

I  have 
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I  bave  but  one  more  remark  to  make  relating  to  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  church  of  Engiaod  in  the  Vilth  ancTVlIIth  cen- 
turies, and  the  beginning  of  the  IXth.  It  is  a  great  miilake 
to  think  the  articles  of  faith  in  the  Englifli  church  were  the 
fame  with  thofe  in  the  Roman  at  this  day.  For  infiance»  it 
would  be  very  wrong  to  imagine  the  Englifli  believed,  at  that 
time,  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  haptiim,  as  the  Romans  do  at  this 
prefent.  If  this  dodnne  had  been  received  among  them,  the 
council  of  Calcuith  would  not  have  ordered  that  facrament  to 
be  adminiftered  only  at  Eailer  and  Whitfontide.  As  far  from 
the  truth  is  it  to  believe  theEn^ilh  worihipped  images.  The 
contrary  is  evident  from  a  letter  the  famous  Alcuin  an  Englifli- 
man  wrote  to  Charles  the  Great,  concerning  the  fecond  coun- 
cil of  Nice^  where  image^worfliip  was  carried  to  a  monftrou^ 
height.  The  neceffity  of  priefls  living  fingle  is  alfo  a  doSrine 
unknown  to  the  church  of  Endand  in  thofe  dajrs*  fmce  it  was 
not  received  there  till  at  leaA  five  hundred  years  after  their 
convcrfion.  To  thefe  I  might  add  feyeral  other  inftances ;  but 
as  they  are  not  peculiar  to  England,  I  fliall  only  obferve  in  ge- 
neral, that  all  the  innovations  in  the  dodrines  of  the  church 
of  England,  from  the  converfion  of  the  Englifli  to  the  Re- 
formation, owe  their  original  to  Rome. 

I  don't  find  the  church  of  England  was  concerned  in  the 
controverfies  that  were  on  foot  in  the  church  during  the  Vlith 
and  Vlllth  centuries.  Among  all  the  councils  convened  in 
England  within  that  fpace,  not  one  decreed  any  thing  relating 
to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  except  the  (ynod  of  Calcuith, 
where  the  condemnation  of  the  Monothelites  was  ratified. 
Their  way  was  to  read  the  canons  of  the  general  councils,  and 
agree  to  them.  Thus  during  theie  two  centuries,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  church  of  England  was  troubled  ivith  herefies 
or  difputes  on  the  fundamental  doSrines  of  religion.  In  thofe 
days,  the  bifliops,  priefts  and  monks,  were  more  intent  upon 
the  ways  and  means  of  augmenting  their  revenues,  than  upon 
the  lludy  of  divinity.  There  were  (bme  alio  that  were  diftin- 
guiOied  for  holinefs  of  life,  or  for  zeal  in  propagating  the 
gofpel.  I  have  already  mentioned  fome  few;  but  zs\  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  making  them  all  known,  I  fliall  here  fubjoin 
a  brief  account  of  three  or  foiK  that  make  a  confiderable  figure 
in  the  ecclcfiaflic^l  hiftory  of  England. 

E^bett.  Egbert,  an  Englifli  pi  ieft,  retiring  into  Ireland  to  follow  his 

716.     ftudlcs,  pai&d  fome  time  after  into  Scotland,  where  he  prevailed 

Bcdc,  hb.iii.  with  the  monks  of  Jona  to  receive  the  rules  of  the  order  of  St. 

rb??!c.'ic.  2^^^"^^^J  ^^^  acknowledge  the  papal  authority.     Perhaps  to 
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this  ftTVfCC  ADne  the  fee  of  Rome,  a  good  part  of  the  cttcomi- 
ums  beftoiwed  upon  hioi  are  owing.  However  this  be,  it  is 
faid  that  having  a  defign  to  go  and  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Ger- 
.man  Saxons,  be  was  diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  an  expreis 
order  from  heaven.  Bur,  as  he  had  the  converfion  of  that  na- 
tion very  much  at  heart,  he  fent  Wilbrod  in  his  place. 

Wilbrod  being  arrived  in  Germany,  Pipin,  mayor  of  the     692. 
palace  of  France,  fent  him  intoFriciland,  which  he  had  J^^'y  J^d  **'?^ 
fubdued,  to  preach  the  gofpel.     After  Wilbrod  had  made  fome^j^p*',,'  '^^ 
ftay  there,  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  confc- 
crated  by  pope  Sergius  I.  bifliop  of  the  Frieflanders.     He  fixed 
his  fee  at  Utrecht,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  bifliop. 

Winfrid,  an  Enghfli  Benedi<ftine  monk,  was  fent  into  Ger- Wln^, 
many,  where  he  allumed  the  name  of  Boniface.  His  preach- 
ing having  met  with  great  fuccefs,  he  was  made  the  firft 
archbifliop  of  Mentz,  and  the  pope's  legate  for  all  Germany. 
It  is  faid  he  was  the  fon  of  a  cartwright,  and  that  the  arch- 
bifliops  of  Mentz  for  that  reafon  bear  wheels  in  their  arms. 
Boniface  was  barbaroufly  murdered  by  the  pagans  in  Friefland 
in  754 ».  ^  7S4» 

Guthlack «»  was  the  firft  anchoret  in  England.     He  made  C»t*»i»<*» 
choice,  for  his  retirement,  of  a  fenny-place  in  Mercia  called  ^  ^Jt 
Croyland,  v/here  the  famous  monaftery  of  that  name  was  af-  °^^ 
terwards  built  f. 

B   Pit  fays  he  was  of  royal  fxtrac-  land,  from  Julius  Csrar*s  invafion^  to 

tion.     There  is  a  co)l(£lion  of  his  let-  the  year  of  our  Lord  731,  at  the  R-. 

ters  extant,    particularly  his  letter  to  queft  of  Ceolulph  king  of  Korthumbcr- 

Ethelred  king  of  Mercja,    publiihed  at  land,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.    He 

Mentz  by  Seriarius.      Du  Pin.  Cent,  was  born  in  673,  in  the  precin^ls  of 

VIII,  the   monaftery   of  Jarrow,    near    the 

o  He  had  been  a  foldier  Ctvtn  yearv^  mouth  of  the  Tine  in  Northumberland, 

and  out  of  humanity  ufed  to  return  the  He  was -bred  up  from  his  childhood  in 

enemy  a  third  part  of  the  plunder  taken  the  faid  monaftery,  where  be  lived  all 

from  them.  his  life.     He  was  ordained  at  nineteen 

p    As  the  tranflator  deiigns  to  take  a  deacon,  and  at  thirry  a  prieft ;  from 

notice  of  all  the  hiftorians  omitted  by  which  time  till  the  fifty-ninth  of  his 

Rapin,  he  begins  with  age  he  never  ceafed  writing.  His  works 

Nennius,    abbot   of    Bangor,     fup-  are  printed  in  eight  tomc^^   befides  hit 

pofed  to   be  one  of  the  fifty  monks  Opufcula.     He  died  in  735,  aged  fixty- 

tha:  efcaped^  when  twelve  hundred  of  two.      His   body  was  removed    from 

their  brethren  were  Hain  by  Adelfrid  Jarrow  to  Durham,  and  placed  in  the 

king  of  Northumberland.    He  flourifh-  fame  coffin  with  St.  Cuhbert's. 

ed  about  the  year  620  f   though  it  is  Cotemporary   with  Bede  lived  Ste- 

fjid  in  the  beft  copies  of  his  book,  that  phen  Eddi^  Heddi,   or  Eddius,  in  the 

he  wrote  in  850,  in  24  Mervini  regis.  reignofOfric  king  of  Northumberland; 

There  i;-  nothing  publiflied  of  his  but  he  died  in  720.     Bede  iVys,  he  was  the 

his  Hiftoria  Britonum.  befl  finger  in  the  North  ;   on  which  ac- 

Next  after  him   comes   Bede,   who  count  he  was  invited  to  York  by  Wil- 

wrote  an  ecclefia^fticai  h>ftory  of  £ng-  frid  the  biibop,  whofe  life  he  wrote  in 

Ls^tii^ 
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Uk  fimewhait  a  better  Ibie  than 
coold  be  expeded  from  that  age.  This 
treatife«  which  contains  fereral  mate- 
rial paflages  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  as 
well  as  cnril  ftate,  haying  contimied  in 
manufcript  in  the  library  of  Sir  John 
Cottony  and  alio  in  that  of  Saliibury^ 
was  pnbHAed  by  Dr.  Gale  in  his  laft 
irolume  of  EngU/h  writers. 

In  the  VlUth  century  lired  Alcnin, 
or  Albin,  a  famous  Noruumbrian.  He 
was  bred  a  Benedi^ne^jand  wu  aude 


abbot  of  St.  Aogoftin^s  Canterbury. 
Re  was  difcip!e  to  Egbert  archbiflwp 
of  York.  Being  fent  ambanador  by 
OS*  to  Charles  the  Great,  that  prince 
got  leave  for  him  to  ftay  at  his  oourC^ 
and  was  taught  by  him  logic,  aftrono- 
my,  and  mathematics.  By  his  perfua- 
fion  the  enipcior  founded  the  univerfity 
of  Paris  and  Ilkewife  of  Pavia.  He 
wrote  a  great  many  books,  as  faysPk. 
He  died  in  So4, 
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BOOK    IV. 

Origin  ^f  the  Dan«s«  I'beir  contimidt  irruptions  from 
the  reign  of  £isb£RT  ^  Edward  tbe  martyr j  wish 

•  wbofe  reign  this  hpok  toneludes.  A  particular  and  cu* 
fious  account  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  introduced  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  which  are  the  bafis  of  the 
'prefent  laws  of  England,  The  fiate  of  the  church 
and  religion^  from  Egbert  to  Edward  the  martyr 
inclufive. 


EN  G  LAN  D  now  grown  iiio<«  powerful  by  the  union 
of  the  ieven  kingcloms,  filmed  to  be  better  iecurei) 
than  ever  from  foreign  invaiions.      And  yet^  pre-  H.  Huntinf 
fently  after  this  unbn  it  wa«,   that  the  Danes  be-'^^*  ^- 

fin  their  defcents  with  a  fiiry,  equal  to  that  wherewith  the 
nglifh  themfelves  had  formerly  attacked  the  Britons.  For 
9bove  two  hundred  years  tbefe  new  enemies  were  fo  obfii- 
ftately  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  the  iflapd,  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived either  howtfaeir  country  could  fupply  them  with  troops 
fuificieat  for  fo  Ipng  and  bIooa]r  a  war^  or  (he  Engliih  hold  out 

againft 
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tgainfl:  (b  many  repeated  attacks.  This  war  is  to  be  the  chief 
fubjcft  of  our  fourth  bode;  and  of  great  part  of  the  fifth.  But 
before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  premife 
Ibme  account  of  thefe  Danes^  who  in  the  IXth  century  be-, 
came  fo  formidable  to  all  Europe,  and  efpecially  to  England. 
Origin  of  Scandia,  or  Scandinavia  %  fituated  in  the  north  of  Europe* 
the  Danes,  contains  a  traS  of  land  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  about 
four  hundred  leagues,  and  in  breath  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  If  the  northern  ftiflortans  are  to  be 
credited,  in  what  they  fayjof  the  origin  of  their  anoeftors,  this 
country  was  peopled  foon  after  the  flood,  by  two  nations,  or 
rather  two  branches  of  the  fame  nation,  I  mean,  the  Goths  and 
Swedes,  who  founded  two  large  kingdoms  in  this  part  of  At 
worM.  From  thefe  two  nations,  who  wepe  fometimes  united 
and  (bmetimes  divided,  fprung,  as  they  fay,  all  thofe  colonies 
which  after  the  decline  ii  the  Roiian  empire,  over-ran  the  reff 
c§  E«if«pe.  But  without^aying  to  examine  whether  all  thef  • 
advance  concerning  the  conquefts  of  thefe  adventurers  is  ^au- 
thentic,  I  iball  take  them  for  guides  in  what  they  by  of  thofe 
that  remained  in  the  northern  countries. 

In  the  reign  of  Eric  the  fixch  king  of  the  Goths  S  Goth- 
land was  become  fo  very  populous,  that  the  country  was  un- 
able to  maintain  its  inhabitants.     To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, which  daily  incceafed,  Eric  was  compelled  to  fend 
away  part  of  his  fub^e^  to  feek  their  fortune  in  the  neigh* 
bouriftg  ifles ''.    Thefe  colonies  «t  length  not  only  peopled  the 
oflaods*  but  alfe  JotUpd  on  the  Qontineaty  fcrmerly  known 
jannt         hy  the  nan^e  of  Cimbricia  Cherfonefus.    The  people  thus 
luidijsg*     fpread  over  the  ifles  aud  the  Cberfonefe,  acknowledged  above 
fevcn  hundred   years   the  kings  of  Gothland  for  their  fove- 
reigns.     Humel,  the  dxteenth  king  of  the  Goths,  firft  made 
them  independent,  by  letting  them  have  for  their  klne  Dan 
bis  fon,  from  whom  Denmark  received  its  name  \    Norway 
alfo  very  probably  was  peopled  by  Gothic  colonies,  fince  it 
Soaningini  remairied  a  long  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of 
chroa.Dan.  Gothland. '  In  proeeft  of-dme,  and  after  many  revolutions, 
Norway  was  governed  by  judges  independent  of  Gothland, 

a  It  centnned  Konray ,  witb  it  fffoclf  4etM  for  one  yecr  eniy,  it  was  decided 
of  Svwsdca.  ai  lay  weft  ef  tbe  Golf  •f  liy  |o^  wh^^.wevr  to  have  their  coapcrjr 
Bothnia.  U  waa  alio  caiJfid  B^dlua,  in  ^ueft  of  opw  habhaUoni.  Carf.  de 
whence  the  Baltic  fca.  Bd.  Gal.  lib.*  vi.  cap.  20.  &  P.  Watn- 

b  Tlicy  pretend  he  was  cotebiporarry  -frfd.  de  OdHs  t<i«g«lmfd,  cap.  1. 
withTetah,  Abrahaan*s  titfhtt.  %t^Atu        d  Dan,  taecoadiiif  tv  northern  liifto*- 

c   A*  ia  tho£e  da\s  none  had  a  pf^*  .  riaB%  waa  cobvsfcffary  with  Gideon, 
maneiu  intcrtft   in  land,    Which  was     Eapia» 
cacionled  out  to  the  peopje  to  be  pdf-    . 
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till  about  the  end  of  the  IXth  century,  when  it  became  Tub 
}q&  to  a  king. 

The  Danes  and  Norwegians,  being  thus  feparated  fVom 
their  anceftors  the  Goths  and  Swedes,  became  (o  powerful  as 
to  be  in  condition  to  make  head  againft  them  both  in  feveral 
wars.     The  (Itoation  of  their  country,  and  the  great  plenty 
of  all  things  neceflary  for  butMing  and  equipping  a  fleet,  foon 
made  them  foperior  at  fea  to  all  their  neighbours*    In  timC) 
they  employed  all  their  naval  forces  in  plundering  of  (hips, 
and  ravaging  the  coafts  of  Europe.     France,  England,  and 
the  Low-Countries,   were   moft  expofed  to  their  robberies. 
For  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  ffz  was  covered 
ivith  Danifli  pyratea.    They  were  grown  fo  powerful,  that 
Charles  the  Great  could  nera-  fubdue  the  Saxons,  whilft  affift- 
ed  by  the  Danes.     Hiflory  obferves,   that  this  emperor  hav-  Meurfint 
ing  fcnt  bis  ten  Pepin  to  make  war  upon  the  Saxons,  this  ^*^'  '^"• 
prince  was  prevented  in  his  defiens  by  Gothric  king  of  Den«  To.Magniii^ 
mark's  fending  a  reinforcement  of  Danes  on  board  three  hun-  Hb.  xvii. 
dred  vdKels.    A  northern  hiftorian  affirms,  that  Charles  the^^^' 
Great  was  never  better  pieafedtfaan  at  the  news  of  Gothric's 
death,  havkig  defpaired  of  accompiiihing  his  ends,  as  long  as 
that  prince  was  alive. 

As  people  encreafe  and  multiply  exceedingly  in  cold  coun** 
tries,  it  often  happened  that  Derimark  and  Norway  were 
over*ftocked  with  inhabitaBts,  and  therefore  forced,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  reft,  to  ftnd  away  large  colonies. 
Their  natural  inclination  to.  a  fea^faring  life  made  thefe  co-- 
looies  readily  abandon  tbeir  country,  as  it  procured  them 
greater  liberty  of  roving  and  playing  the  pyrate,  on  pretence 
of  looking  out  new  habitations.  This  was  chiefly  the  rife  of 
thofe  pyracies  committed  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  in  the 
IXth  century^  in  France,  England,  the  Low-Countries,  and 
Germany.  The  great  booty  the  firft'adventurers  brought  ofF, 
tempted  the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  of  their  countrymen 
to  try  their  fortune  in  the  fame  manner.  They  entered  into 
dOExiaiaona,  and  fitted  out  large  fleets  to  go  and  ravage  foreign 
oountriea.  Thefe  ailbciations  were  much  of  the  fame  nature 
with  thoie  entered  into  now  a^days  in  time  of  war,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fea*port  towns  in.  France  and  Flanders, 
and  always  bv  the  corfairs  of  Barbary.  In  (hort,  they  were 
fo  u&d  to  this  gainful  way  of  trading,  that  very  confiderable 
fleets  were  put  to  iea.  They  had  the  authority  of  their  kings 
for  what  they  did,  who,  having  always  a  (bare  in  the  fpoils, 
provided  them  with  adroiials  and  generals,  and  when  a  con^ 
fiderahie  booty  was  in  view,  made  no  fcruple  even  to  com- 
mand 
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mand  them  in  peribn.  Thde  are  the  fleets  that  made  fuch 
devaftations  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  caufed  tiie  in- 
.  habitants  of  France,  England,  and  the  Low-Countries,  to 
make  fad  lamentation  for  the  miferies  brought  upon  them  by 
the  northers  nations  ^.  Thej  were  called  in  France,  Nor* 
mans,  that  is  to  fay,  men  of  the  north ;  but  in  England, 
they  were  generally  ftiled  Danes  or  Goths.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  Swedes  and  Gotha  very  often  joined  with  the 
Danes,  in  order  to  fliare  in  the  booty.  Nay,  it  appears 
that  the  Frieflanders  were  concerned  with  the  Danes  in  ra- 
vaging the  coafts  of  France  and  England.  Hiis  doubtlefi  is 
die  realbn,  the  Englifli  hiftorians  call  them  iodiflbnently, 
Getes,  Goths,  Jutes,  Norw^ians,  Dacians,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Vandals,  Frieflanders,  ihcir  armies  being  compofed  of  thefe 
feveral  nations. 
Ros*  ^  It  is  ealy  to  fee,  from  what  has  been  laid  of  die  Danes, 

^^*  that  their  intent,  when  firft  t]|ey  invaded  the  coafb  of  England, 

was  only  to  plunder.  And  thereibre  diey  made  war,  not  like 
regular  troops,  with  (bme  fixed  and  fettled  deCgn ;  but  like 
pyrates,  facking  and  deltroytiig  what  they  couJd  not  carry 
aWay.  As  they  were  divided  into  feveral  independent  bands, 
it  frequently  happened  that  no  feoner  was  one  gone,  but  ano- 
ther came,  by  which  means  the  inhabitancs  had  fcarce  any 
refpite  from  their  incurfions.  This  way  of  making  war  was* 
very  inconvenient  for  the  Englifli,  it  obligNig  tfiem  to  be 
upon  their  guard  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  unce  the  ifland 
was  liable  to  be  attacked  on  every  fide.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  enemies,  wbofe  numbers  were  continually  encreafing, 
being  headed  by  leaders  who  had  no  authority  over  each  other, 
there  was  no  entering  into  treaty  with  them,  one  band  not 
looking  upon  itfelf  bound  by  what  another  did.  Thus  the 
Englifh  having  nothing  to  gain,  but  much  to  lofe;  were  at  a 
lofs  what  meauires  to  take  agaii^  thefe  enemies,  who  carried 
defolation  wherever  they  came*  I  am  very  fenfible  the  Da« 
Sax.  Oram,  nifli  hiftorians  fet  thefe  matters  in  quite  another  light.  They 
oiagnot.  exprefs  the  advantages  the  Danes  had  over  the  Ei^ifli  in  their 
PoflUDM.  ^''^  incuriions  by  the  name  of  conquefis,  aind  ftile  the 
ftruggles  of  the  Engliih  to  free  themfelves  fiom  opprefiion, 
fo  many  revolts.  JSut  notwitbfianding  their  giving  things 
thefe  fpecious  names,  their  advantages  are  to  be  confideroi 
as  before  reprefented,  at  leaft  for  the  firft  hundred  years  after 
they  began  their  ravages. 

e  A  furore  Normanornm  libera  not,  DoatiJie*    Rapia« 

Before 
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Before  I  leave  this  fubjei^,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
the  Engliib  and  Danifli  hiftorians  give  very  contradiftory  ac- 
counts of  thefe  wars.  Each  endeavours  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power,  to  magnify  the  advantages,  of  his  own  nation,  and 
leilen  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party.  However,  it  is  but  too  vi- 
fible  that  the  Danes  could  not  have  got  fuch  footing  in  £ng-  ^ 
land,  had  not  viSory  generally  inclined  to  their  fide.  But 
this  is  not  all  wherein  hiftorians  difagree.  They  differ  chiefly 
in  chronological  matters,  and  in  the  nahies  of  the  perfons  of 
whom  they  are  fpeaking,  which  muft  of  ncceflity  breed  the  . 
greateft  conflifion  in  hiftory. 

Through  all  thefe  difliculties  I  anti  6bliged  to  fleer  my 
courfe,  with  all  rmagitiable  drcumfpedion  and  warinefs,  left 
I  (hould  be  put  to  a  fl'and  by  the  obftacles  that  every  mo- 
ment occur.  If  thd  readers  do  not  find  that  conne<5);ion,  and 
thofe  other  embellifhments  they  could  wifh  for,  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  the  narration  df  a  war  carried  on  for  the 
fake  of  plunder  only,  is  hardly  "capable  bf  conne<3ion  or  em* 
bellifhment.  *  •         ' 

After  thefe  remarks,  which  feemed  t^  me  neceflary  for  the 
better  underftanding  of  the  fequel,  it  19  time  t9  returq  to  the 
reign  of  Egbert,  which  w^s  left  tmfiniihed  in  the  foregoing 
book,  where  he  appeared  only  as  king  of  Weflcx.  He  is  now 
to  make  his  appearance  as  kihgof  all  England,  and  as  real  ;no- 
of  thefeven  kingdoms  of  th^eptarchy.  ^.  ' 


EGBERT,  the  firft  king  of  England. 

EGBERT,  who  began  his  reign  over  the  Weft- Saxons  egbert. 
in  800,  finifhed  not  his   conquefts  till  827,  or  828,  firft  king  of 
from  which  time  his  title  of  king  of  England  is  to  be  dated.  ^°?l''"o* 
But  to  avoid  miftakcs,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  king-      °  ^  • 
dom  this  prince  was  in  a6tua!  poflefEon  of,   confifted  of  the  j^T^" '  ^* 
ancieijt  kingdoms  of  Weflex,  Suflex,  Kent,  and  Eflex,  that 
were  peopled  by  Saxons  and  Jutes.      As  for  the  other  three 
kingdoms,  whofe  inhabitants  were  Angles,  he  was  contented 
with  referving  the  fovereiguty  over  them,  permitting   them  to 
be  governed  by  kings  who  were  his  vaflals  and  tributaries  *• 

It 

a  Itisto  beob(ervedjhewasnotper«  all   the   petty   kings,   notwithfltnding 

ftCkly    abfolutc,     though    he    becaine  they  were  tributaries,  held  their  tit!(s 

SDonarch  of  England  j   for  fomC}  if  not  for  many  years,  and  fome   fucceiTioas 

Vol.  I.  U                                                   of 
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It  has  been  feen  how  this  prince,  before  he  turned  his  arms 
againft  his  countrymen,  attacked  and  fubdued  the  Britons  of 
Cornwal  and  Wales.  Though  his  power  after  that  was  great- 
ly encreafed,  yet  the  Welfc  by  their  proceedings  plainly 
inewed  they  defigned  to  fliakc  ofF  his  yoke.  Egbert,  inform- 
ed of  their  intent,  gave  them  no  time  to  purfue  it.  He  march«- 
ed  into  their  country  with  fo  numerous  an  army,  that  they 
were  forced  to  fubmit,  without  ofFering  to  come  to  a  battle. 

Whilft  Egbert  was  enjoying  the  fruits  of  bis  victories,  the 
Danes,  who  had  before  made  two  defcents  on  England  \  ar- 
rived at  Charmouth  "",  with  thirty-five  veflels.  As  they  met 
with  no  oppofition,  they  landed  and  ravaged  the  country. 
Egbert  upon  the  firfl  news  of  this  defcent,  marched  againft 
them  with  what  troops  he  could  haftiiy  draw  together,  verily 
believing  at  his  approach  they  would  repair  to  their  Aiips, 
which  though  he  found  they  did  not  do,  but  on  the  contrary 
firmly  flood  th'eir  ground,  he  refolved  to  attack  them.  Bufhe 
foon  experienced,  he  had  to  deal  with  much  more  formidable 
enemies  than  he  imagined.  After  a  long  and  bloody  battle  •*, 
he  had  the  vexation  to  fee  them  vi£^orious,  and  his  own  army 
entirely  routed.  Nay,  he  found  himfelf  fo  very  hard  prefled 
that  he  was  forced  at  length  to  follow  his  flying  troops,  being 
indebted  to  the  darknefs  of  the  night  for  his  very  life.  This 
mortification,  very  grievous. to  a  prince  hitherto  alvwiys  viflo- 
rious,  caufed  him  to  take  other  meafures  for  his  defence  againft 
thefe  new  invaders.  Mea  ntime  the  Danes,  having  no  defign 
to  make  conquefts,  were  fatisfied  with  plundering  the  country, 
and  r.teurned  to  their  fhips. 

Two  years  after,  another  band  of  Daniih  pyrates,  having 
been  informed  by  their  fpies  that  the  Cornifli  Britons  *  were 
extremely  defirous  of  throwing  ofF  the  yoke  of  the  £ngli£b, 
went  and  landed  in  their  territories,  where  they  were  gladly 
received.  Being  reinforced  with  fome  Britifli  troops,  they 
began  their  march  in  order  to  give  the  Englifii  monarch  battle. 
7*hey  were  in   hopes  to  furprife  him,  but   were  themfelves 


of  monarchs  after  him:  as  Witlaf, 
king  of  Merci»,  under  Egbert ;  and 
Bertulph  under  Uthclwulf  bis  fon, 
Beorred  king  of  JVfercia,  and  Edmund 
kingef  the  Eaft-Ang!e$;  and  fo  they 
continued,  »t  le.d  until  Edward  the 
Elder.  See  Jngulph,  p.  8,  u,  Sec, 
Brady,  p.  114. 

b  Viz.  in  789,  at  Portland;  and 
in  83a,  in  the  Jlle  of  Shepc}-,  which 
they  laid  ^-afte.     Alfer.  Ann.  p.  154. 


Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd, 

c  In  Dorfetihire. 

d  There  wefe  flain  in  this  battle^ 
a«nong  others,  the  two  biikops  of  Win- 
cbefter  and  Sherborn^  Hcreferth  and 
Wigferth,  and  the  two  earls  Dudda  and 
Ofmond.  Hunting,  p.  345.  Sax. 
Ann. 

e  For  they  ilill  inhabited  Cornwall 
paying  tribute  to  Egbert.    Rapiiu 


aftoniOied 
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dftonifhed  to  hear  be  was  marching  direAly  towards  them  with 
the  fame  Intent.  His  former  misfortune  having  made  him  more  £gbertgain« 
cautious,  he  had  kept  his  array  in  rcadinefs  to  march  upon  the  ^  g'cat  vk- 
firft  notice  of  their  arrival.     Accordingly  being  informed,  they  ^^* 
were  landed  in  the  weft,  he  haftened  thither  with  all  his  forces. 
He  engaged  them  near  Hengiftdun  ^  in  Cornwal,  and  obtained    " 
a  fignal  viQory,  which  quite  defaced  the  diflionour  of  his  former 
defeat. 

,  After  this   fortunate  blow,    which   delivered    the  Englifh 
for  a  fiiort  fpace  from  the  Danilh  invaiions,  we  find  but  one 
remarkable  particular  in  Egbert's  reign.      It  is  faid,  that  this 
prince,  by  a  public  edid/approved  bv  the  general  alFembly  of 
the  nation,  ordered,   that  (or' the  future  the  name  or  England 
ihould  be  given  to  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  conquered  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  erefted    into  feven   kingdoms  s.     But  Egbert  con- 
it  is  much  more  likely,  he  only  confirmed  or  revived  this  name,  ^/"^^  ''^* 
which   certainly  is  more   ancient  than  the  reign  of  Egbert.  t^e'Ifa^^e  of 
We  find   in    Bcde's    Ecclefiaftical   Hiftory,   that   befr^re  that  Britain  mto 
time  the  three   nations  fettled  in  Great  Britain,  are  indiffer-  !:^*^°^, 
cntly  called  Angli  or  Englift.     And  indeed  Bcde  himfelf,  who  ^"S^*""*- 
wrote  long  before  Eirbert,  gives    his   hiftory  the  title  of  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  Englifli  Nation,  though  it  mnch 
more  relates  to  the  churches   of  Kent,  Weflex,   Sufiex,  and 
Eflex,  than  to  thofe  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,   and  Eaft- 
Anglia.     I  have  already  faid,  that  the  change  of  the  name  of 
Britain  into  that  of  England,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  year  Proofs  of  his 
585*  or  586.      M  confirmation  of  which,   and  to  fliew  the  not  being 
improbability  of  Egbert's  beine  the   author  of  this  change,  1  ^^^  fir(>^»i- 
Inall  alledge   the   tollovvmg  proofs,  which  to  me  leem  very  change. 
ftrong.       In   the  firft  place,  Egbert   had  no  reafpn   to   call  ' 

the  feven  kingdoms  England,  fince  h^  himfelf  was  a  Saxon, 
and  the  provinces,  his  own  kingdotn  confifted  of,  were 
peopled  with  Saxons  and  Jutes.  Befides  the  Angles  or  Englifli 

f  Now  called  Hengfton-hill.  Rapin.  «'  ftould  now  be  ftiled  Englifhrren." 

g  The  whole  account  of  this  matter  Annals    of  the   cathedral    chach   cf 

Is  thus  J    **  Egbert  bavinf;  fubdued  the  Weltminftcr,   in  Monad. c.    Anglican, 

*•  fix  Saxon  kingdoms,  and  f«  red  (hem  vol.    i.   p.   31,  R.  ce  Diceto,  p.    4.49. 

**  to  fubmit  to  his    dominion,    called  Cbronol.  St.  Ault  n's  Moaft.     Cant. 

*'  a  great  council  at  Winchcfter,  where-  in  X.    Script.  2238  ;    anj  after  theni 

"  to    were  fummoned    all    the    great  in  all  our  modern  chioniclers.     Egbert 

"  men  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;    and  may  indeed  have  publifhcd  an  eddt   for 

"  there,  by  the  genersl  confent  of  the  the  confirming    or    reviving    of    that 

**  clergy  and  kity,  Egbert  was  crowned  name  j  but  that  it  was  in  uJc  long  bc- 

"  king  of  Great  Britain  :     and  at  the  fore  this  time,  is  evident  (as  Rapin  ob- 

"  fame   time,    he   enabled.    That    it  ftrves)    from   the  laws    of  king  Ina  $ 

"  ihould    be    for    ever    after     called  from  Bede*s  Ecclefiadical  Hiftory ;  from 

**  England  ;     and     that    thofe   whp  Mat.  Weftm.  p.  200,  &c. 
*'  before  were  named  Jutes  or  Saxoos, 

V  Z  inhabit- 
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inhabiting  Mercia,  Eafl-Anglia,  and  Northumberland,  were 
hrs  vaflals  and  tributaries.  Now  is  it  at  all  likely,  that  the 
conqueror  (hould  impofe  on  his  vidlorious  fubjedls  the  name 
of  thofe  they  had  fubdued  ?  This  might  indeed  be  done  by 
degrees,  but  it  is  not  probable  a  conqueror  (hould  enjoin  it 
by  an  edi(St :  But  as  this  amounts  to  no  more  than  conjedure, 
Jo.  Sarisb.  1  fliall  proceed  to  more  fubftantial  proofs.  An  hiftoriati 
pplitiVely  affirms,  that  a  little  after  the  founding  of  the  feven 
kingdoms,  the  name  of  England  was  given  to  Britain  by  the 
unanimous  cdnfent  of  the  feven  kings.  But  this  can  by  no 
means  be  applied  to  the  time  of  Egbert  (above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after)  fince  that  prince  could  not  have  pub- 
liflied  his  edi<Sl  till  after  the  diflblution  of  the  Heptarchy.  Be- 
fides,  how  came  Bede,  who  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Egbert,  to  call  the  three  nations  fettled  in  Britain, 
£ngli(hmen,  if  that  monarch  was  ^he  author  of  that  name  ? 
But  what  is  ftill  convincing,  though  the  fubjeds  of  Ina, 
king  of  Weflcx,  were  Saxons  or  Jutes,  that  prince  however, 
Brompt.  in  his  laws  enaded  for  the  Wed- Saxons,  only  ftiles  them 
Lege*  Ina.  Engliflimen.  If  an  Englifliman,  fays  he,  commits  theft.— 
Lb.xxvi.l«^g^j^^  If  a  Wclfh  flave  ihail  kill  an  Englifiiman.— Is  it  not 
plain  that  unlefs  this  name  had  been  common  to  the  three 
nations,  Ina  would  not  have  called  his  rubje£ls  Englifiimen, 
but  Saxons  ?  In  (hort,  it  is  not  at  all  firange  that  immediately 
after  founding  the  feven  kigdoms,  the  Anglo-Saxons  (hould 
term  their  conqueft  England,  fince  the  Angles  were  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a  larger  and  more  confiderable  flrad  of  land  than 
both  the  Saxons  and  Jutes.  But  it  was  not  natural  this  name 
Ihould  be  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Egbert,  when  the  three 
kingdoms  of  the  Angles  were  gone  to  decay,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Weft- Saxons  in  a  flourifliing  {late. 
The  death  Egbert  died  in  838  S  after  he  had  reigned  thirty-feven 
^^^IT'  y^^^^'  twenty  years  as  king  of  Weffex  only,  feven  years  with 
^  3*^'  the  dignity  of  monarch,  and  ten  years  as  real  fovereign  of  all 
England.  Redburg  his  fpoufe  had  never  aflumed  the  title 
and  port  of  a  queen,  becaufc  of  the  law  made  in  Weflcx,  on 
/•  Beafcr.  account  of  the  death  of  Brithric.  She  is  faid  to  have  per- 
iuaded  the  king  to  forbid  the  Welfli,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
come  beyond  OfFa's  Dik«,  the  boundary  of  Mercj^  and 
Wales.  ^^^. 

Egbert  left  but  one  fon,  named  Ethel  wulph,   whofuc  ^ 
ed  him  both  as    king  of  Weflex,  Eflex,  Kent,  and  Su"^* 

h  Some  place  b's  death  in  836  or  837.  Raptn.    He  wu  buried  at  Winchefter. 
Mjilmsb.  p.  37  Brompt. 

and 
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and  as  fovereign  of  the  other  three  kmgdoms.      Egbert  had  Rudb. 
doubtlefs  another  fon,  fince  this  was  defigned  for  the  church.  Hift.  Mon, 
A  modern  author  gives  the  name  of  Ethelbert  to  Egbert's  eWeft^y^df' 
fon ;  but  I  know  not  whence  he  had  his  information.     Some 
fay  he  had  alfo  a  daughter  called  Edgith,  who  founded  the  J^Tinmutli^ 
abbey  of  Pollefworth  *,  but  this  is  uncertain. 

By  all  that  has  been  (aid  of  Egbert,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  this 
prince  had  all  the  qualifications  of  a  great  warrior.  He  ae« 
compliflied  his  ends,  not  by  fuch  methods  as  Hengift  and  OfFa 
had  taken,  but  by  way  of  arms,  which  though  no  lefs  criminal, 
tamifhes  not  the  reputation  of  thofe  that  make  ufe  of  it,  efpe- 
cially  when  crowned  with  fuccefs.  It  is  a  fad  thing  that  am- 
bition, by  which  princes  arc  led  to  invade  the  property  of  others, 
fliould  pafs  in  the  world  for  a  virtue,  and  that  a  hiftorian,  by 
xeafon  of  mens  depraved  notions,  (hould  not  dare  to  reprefent 
It  in  its  true  colours,  fmce,  generally  fpeakin^,  they  are  your 
ambitious  princes  that  are  honoured  with  the  firnamc  of  Great*  ' 


2.    E  T  H  E  L  W  U  L  P  H. 

ETHELWULPH,  Egbert's  only  fon,  came  to  the  crown  ETHEL- 
after  his  father's  death.     Some  fay  he  was  forced  to  have  ^^.''^^ 
a  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  becaufe  he  was  in  holy  orders.  England, 
But  it  is  not  very  likely,  that  after  the  death  of  bis  elder  brother,      838*. 
Egbert  would  fufFer  him  to  be  bred  a  church-man,  fince  he  had  Sax.  AnnaU 
no  other  fon  to  fuccced  him  ».  H.  Hunting, 

Ethel wulph  was  hardly  warm  in   his  throne,  when  a  fleet  x|,'j5ane« 
of   Danes  appeared    near  Southampton.        After    they  had  land  at 
hovered  up  and  down  for  fome  time,    they  landed  and  ra-  Southamp* 
vaged  the  flat  country.       Ethelwulph,  a  lover  of  peace  and  g^'J^'  ^^^^ 
his  eafe,  fent  Wulfherd  his  general  againft  them,  who  beat  h.  Hunt/ 
them  back  to  their  fhips.       But  the  king  had  not  reafon  longHb.  iii. 
to  rejoice  at  this  viflory.     Before  his  army  returned,  news  ' 
was  brought  him  that  more  Danifli  forces,  having  landed  at 
Portland,  were  plundering  and  deftroying  the  country.      Tho* 
he  had  no  caufe  to  be  difpleafed  with  Wulfherd  %  he  fent 

i  In  Warwick/hire.-  «reina  of  the  government^  p.  802,  348. 

a  Brompton  and  Huntingdon  fay, that         b     Wulfherd     was    probably    then  / 

he  had  been  confecratcd  bifliop  of  Win-  dead  ;  for  he  died  in  837,  according  to 

chcfter ;  but  upon  his  father*  s  death,  o-  the  Saxon  Annals,  which  place  Egbert's 

ther  heirs  failiog,  be  took  upon  him  the  death  in  836. 

U  3  earl 
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839- 


Berthulph 
king  of 
iVlercia. 

840. 
Aflpr,  Ang. 
Hunticgd. 


carl  Ethelhelm  to  command  the  army,  who  was  fliame- 
fully  beaten  and  put  to  fligh:  ^.  Herbert  the  (bccceding  ge- 
neral, was  ft  ill  more  unfortunate,  for  )je  was  not  only  van- 
quiftied,  but  loft  his  life  in  the  battle.  Tliefe  two  victories 
gave  the  Danes  opportunity  to  over-run  feveral  counties, 
particularly  Kent  aod  Middlefex ''.  Canterbury,  Rochefter, 
arid  London  were  great  fufFerers  on  this  occafion,  the  enemy 
committing  unheard-of  cruelties  before  they  *  returned  to  their 
Ihlps. 

Sonie  make  Witglaph,  king  of  Mercia,  die  this  year,  83Q. 
Others  place  bis  death  two  years  focher,  in  837.  But  this 
difference  is  of  little  moment,  this  prince  making  but  a  very 
mean  figure  after  he  became  vaffal  to  the  king  of  Wcflex  ^. 
Berthulph,  his  brother  iucceeded  him. 

The  next  year  Ethelwulph,  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  his  two 
laft  generals,  v/zs  rcfolved*  to  go  in    perfon  againft  a   body  of 
Danes,  that  were  arrived  in  thirty -five  fliips,   and  landed  on 
the  coaft  of  Weflex.      The  two   armies  engaging  at  Char- 
mouth,  the  Englifli   were   worfted,  and  thought  themfelves 
happy,  that  the  enemy,  after   their   victory,    were  contented 
with  carrying  off^  their  booty,  the  only  end  of  thefe  Danifli 
expeditions. 
Pcflruaion      This  year  (or  as  fome  fay  the  year  before)  was  very  re- 
oithcPidis.  markable  for  the  entire  deftrudion  of  the  Pi£ts.     After  a  long 
war  with   the  Scots  their  neighbours,  they  loft  two  fucceflivc 
battles,  which  difabled   them  from  making  any  farther  refift- 
ance.     Keneth  II.  king  of  Scotland,  cxafperated  againft  them 
for    having  flain   his  father,    and    inhumanly    mangling   his 
corpfe,  told  the  Scots,  they  ought  not  to  lofe  the  prelent  op- 
portunity of  rooting  out  a  nation  that  had  been  their  perpc- 
^    tual  enemies.     His  advice  was  approved  of,  and  executed  with 
fuch  a  barbarous  fury,  that  from  {hat  time  nothing  remaiiis 
but  the  bare  memory  of  that  miferable  nation,  which  had  fo 
long  flouriftied  in  Great  Britain.     It  is  chiefly  owing  to  his 
extirpating  the  Pifts,  that  Keneth  II.  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Scots  as  an  illuftrious  prince,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  their 
monarchy, 
EtSclwolph      T^e  Danes  continuing  their  incurfions,  Ethelwulph,  who 
refians  part  was  naturijlly  indolent,  thought  himfelf  unable  to  govern  alone 
orhisdomi- jj^j   his  dominions, -expofed  as  thev  were  to  the  perpetual  in- 
natural  fon.  fults  of  foreigners 


Paehan. 

Boedi. 

HoUio0ied 


This  confideration,  and  perhaps  ten- 


c  In  this   hn?ilc  rarl  Ethelhelm  was  in  Lindfey,  Eaft  Angli>,  and  Kent.  Sax. 

iQain.     ^ar.  ARn4J.   H.    Huntingd.   p.  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  347. 
,307.  c  He   was   buritd  at  RepentJunc,  or 

d  They  kiJIcd  abundance   of  people  Kcpton  iji  Derb){hire,     Flor.  Wigorn. 

der 
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c)er  alFe£lion  for  Athelftan  his  natural  fbn  ^  made  bim  refolve 
to  refign  to  him  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Eflex,  and  Suflex  «, 
with  the  title  oflcing  of  Kent,  referving  to  himfelf  the  fovereignty 
of  all  England,  with  the  kingdom  of  Weffcx. 

ETHELWULi^H,        A  TH  ELS  TAN, 
in.Weffex.  •       in  Kent, 

Andred,  king  of  Northumberland,  died  in  841,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Ethelred,  his  fon. 

Roderic,  (irnamed  Mawr,  !•  e.  the  Great,  was  then  king     g^x* 
of  Wales.     This  prince,  to  whom  the  Britifli  hiftorians  eive  Ethelied 
the  bigheft  commendations,  att^acked  Berthulph,  king  of  Mer-  ^'^^^^ 
cia,  with  great  fuccefs.     As  httle  inclined  to  war  as  Ethel-  bcHandi  ' 
*wulph  was,  be  was  obliged  to  march   in  perfon   into  Mercia,  S.  Dunelm. 
to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  WeHh  prince.      He  cafily  faw  the  **•  Wcftm. 
dangerous  confequence  of  fuffering  the  Welfli  to  recover  any 
part  of  the  country  taken  from  them   by  the  EngliQi :    and 
therefore  without  flaying  to  be  follicited,  he  went  and  join- 
ed forces  with  the  king  of  Mercia.      Whilfl  Roderic  had  to  Ann.  Sax. 
deal  with  Berthulph   alone,  he  imagined  he  was  powerful 
enough  to  difpoflefs,   him,  if  not  of  the  whole,  yet  at  leaf]:  of 
good  part  of  his  kingdom.      But  when  he  found  Ethelwulph 
engaged  in  the  quarrel,  be  defifted  from   his  enterprize,  and 
fued  for  peac^  which  he  obtained  without  any  difficulty,  both 
the  fovrereign  'and  his  vafTal  deiirin^only  to  live  in  peace  and 
quiet.     Roderic  ieft  three  fons,  among  wlicm  he  ibared  his 
dominions,  which  by  that  means  were  divided  into  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Venedotia,  Demetia,  and  Fowis. 

Ethelred,  who  afcended  the  throne  of  Northumberland  in  Ethelred 
841,  was  driven  out  of  the  country  three  years  after,  by  on^i^*^. 
of  the  factions  that  for  a  long  time  prevailed  by  turns  in  that  beriand  ex- 
kingdom,  and  Redowald  put  in  his  place.     The. new  kingpelled  and 
being  flain  ihortly  after  by  the  Danes,  in  a  defcent  made  on  ^^^tk 
Northumberland,   Ethelred    was  recalled  by  his  party,  who     '        * 
were  now  become    powerful  enough   to  fupport  him  in  tne 
throne. 

The  Danes  never  failed  to  vifit  England  once  a  year,  pure-     845. 
ly  for  the  fake  of  plunder.      In  845,  the  earls  Enulph  and 

f  The  Saxon  Annala,  W.  Malmibu-  fayt,  that  he  was  his  natural  fon,  p. 

ty,  and  Ethelwerd,  call   him  only  the  301.     So  little  agreement  is  there  be- 

fon  of  Afhelwulpb,    p.  37 ,  and  841.  twcen  the  ancient  hiftoiians  in  this  and 

Chron.  de  Mailros  ftyles  him  Ethel-  other  matters, 
wulph's  brother,  p  3/1  and  M,  Wcftm.        g  Together  with  Surry.  Sax.  Ann, 

U  4  Ofrioi 
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The  Danes  Ofric,  With  bifliop  Alftan,  gave   them  battle  near  the  river 
slx^Ann.   ^^^^^^  ^  *"^  obtained  a  fignal  vifiory,  which  probably  was  the 
F].  Wig. '   f^^^on  the  Englifli  remained  unmolefted  for  feme  years. 
Often  kingi     The  king  of  Northumberland  reigned  but  three  years  after 
©fNi.nhum.  hig  reftoration.     The  oppofite  party  having  put  him  to  deaths 
viT        ^  '^^^*  named   Ofbert,    was  placed  on  the  throne.       The 
S.  Dundin.^^^"'''^^  and  divifions  in  that  kingdom,  gave  the  Danes  op- 
portunity of  making  frequent  incurfions.       Whenever  thejr 
came,  they  were  fure  of  being  welcome  to  the  weakeft'  party : 
neither  of  the  fadtions  fcrupling  to  join  with  the  Danes  in  or- 
der to  be  fuperior. 
851.  Whilft  the  Danes  were  thus  employed  in  the  north,  the 

the.Dane«  fouthern  provinces  enjoyed  fome  tranquillity.  But  at  length, 
fcx'^in7arc '"  ^5^'  ^^^^^  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Weffex,  where  they  com- 
deitzted,^^^ ^^^^^^  unfpeakablc  cruelties.  After  ravaging  the  countryi^ 
Sax.  Ann.  they  were  met,  as  they  were  returning  to  their  (hips.  With 
their  booty,  by  earl  Ceorle,  £thelwulph's  general  S  who  wait* 
Aflcr.  Vit.  ed  for  them  at  Wenbury  ^ :  being  encumbered  with  their  fpoik^ 
Alf.  they  fought  in  fuch  diforder,  that  they  were  entirely  routed. 

Some  time  after  king  Athelftan  going  on  board  his  fleet,  fought 
the  Danes  near  Sandwich,  and  took  nine  of  their  fliips.      He 
could  not  however  prevent  another  band  from  wintering  in  the 
ifland  of  Shepey. 
$52.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Danes  did  not  in  the  leaft  difcourage 

Another      them.     The  next  fpring  they  came  up  the  Th»mes  with  three 
**h^^D^''^    hundred  fail,  and  nothing  being  able  to  oppofe  them,  landed 
A  Her*""    ^^^^  London,  where  they  began  their  ufual  ravages.       The 
Huntingd.   two  kings   not  expeding  this  fudden  invafion,  did  not  dare 
to  take  the  field  till  they  had  an  army  capable  of  withfiand- 
ing  them,  which  they  endeavoured  to  raife  with  all  poffible 
expedition. 

Whilft  the  two  princes  were  making  preparations,  the 
Danes  made  ufe  of  their  time  to  plunder.  They  were  not 
content  with  ravaging  the  country,  but  attacked  the  towns, 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  being  unable  to  refift,  were  forced 
to  open  their  gates  to  their  enemies.  London  and  Canter- 
bury were  great  fulFerers  on  this  qccadon.  Haying,  pillaged 
the(e  two  cites,  they  marched  into  Mercia,  and  overthrew 
an  army  led  againft  them  by  Berthulph,  in  defence  of  his 
country.  Nothing  more  oppofmg  their  progrefs,  they  would 
have  over-run  all  England,  if  the  news  that  Ethelwulph  and 

h  In  Somcrfctniire.  k  In  Devonfliirc,  not  far  from  PIy« 

i  He   was   earl    of  Danmonium,  or  mouth.      It  is  called  in  Saxon,  Wjc- 

Devonfliirc.  Sax.  Ann.  AfJer.S.  Dunclm.  p^ajobeorohe.  Sec  S^.  Annal.  and  Cam- 

Dugdale's  B<iron.  vul.  i.  den. 

Athelftan 
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Athelftan  defigned  to  intercept  them  in  their  return,  had  not 
made  therp   halt.     They  repafled  the  Thames,   with  defign  Battle  of 
to  give  the  two  kings  battle,  now  encamped  at  Okely  '^^2^^^^^ 
Surrey.     They  committed    in   their  march  fuch  barbarities.  jj^„^j2g^ 
that  the  very  mention  of  them  would  ftrike  one  with  Jiorror.  lib.  v. 
In  fhort,  (hey  engaged  the  two  kings  in  the  veiy  place  where 
they  had  encamped  in  expeflation  of  the  enemy.      Here  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  wherein  the  Engliih  at  length  were 
vidlorious,  and  made  fo  terrible  a  (laughter  of  the  Danes,  that 
very  few  efcaped. 

Berthulph,  king  of  Mercia,  died  this  year,  and  was  fuc-  Buthred 
ceedcd  by  Buthred,  with  the  content  of  Ethel wulph,  whofe^^^.^ 
daughter  he  had  married.  Sax.*^Ann. 

After  the  battle  of  Okely,  we  hear  no  more  of  Athelftan^  H.Hunting, 
and  therefore  prefume  he  did  not  long  furvive  that  great  vie-  ^'^^' . 
tory,    to   which   his   valour  greatly  contributed.     Although  d^ath.  "^ 
Ethelwulph  had   feveral  fens  born  in  wedlock,  that  were  old  G.Malmab. 
enough  to  affift  him  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  yet  he ^^*** '•"?•*• 
would  not  give  Ethelbald,  his  eldeft,  Athelftan's  kingdom. 
Befides  his  having  no  great  aiFedion  for  him,  he  dreaded  his 
reftlefs  and  turbulent  fpirit.     The  young  prince,  who  thought 
himfelf  no  lefs  worthy  of  a  crown  than  Athelftan,  his  baftard- 
brother,  was  very  much  difgufted  at  this  pretended  injuftice, 

ETHELWULPH,   alone. 

Ethelwulph  was  extremely  addided  to  religion,   both   byckaraaetof 
temper  and  education.      He  would  willingly,    if  permitted,  Ethelwulph 
have    fpent   whole   days    together   in    converfation  with  the^^^^Jj^® 
monks,  whilft  the  Danes  were  ranfacking  his  kingdom  in  a 
mercilefs   manner.      The   vidtory  of  Okely  procuring  him 
fome  refpite  from  thefe  formidable  enemies,    he   was    at  li- 
berty to  follow  his  natural  inclination.     He  had  two  favou* 
rites  who  equally  fhared  his  affection  and  confidence:   theyH.HantiAg. 
were  both  bifhops,  but/  of  very  different  charafters,  the  firft  Malin.lib.ii. 
named  Swithin,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,   was  continually  en-p^^f/^  * 
tertainlng  the  king  upon  the  vanity  of  all  worldly  glory,  and 
the  joys  of  heaven.     The  fecond,   called  Alftan,    bimop  of 
Sherborn,  was  not  at  all  pleafed  with  the  king's  giving  himfelf 
up  wholly  to  his  devotions.     He  could  have  wifhed  he  would 
have  exerted  himfelf  more  vigoroufly  in  repulfing  the  Danes, 
and  employed  his  time  in  making  preparations  againft  their 
next  return.     To  that  end  he  never  ceafed  animating  him, 
by  laying  before  him  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  anceftors,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  his  father  Egbert,   in  which  he  was  moft 

nearly 
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nearly  concerned.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  exciting  him  b]f 
lively  exhortations,  but  furnifhed  him  alfo  with  money  to 
haften  his  warlike  preparations. 

Thefe  two  prelates  bore  an  abfolute  fway  over  the  king, 
who  lyas  naturally  of  a  flothful  and  indolent  temper  :   the  one 
had  the  afcendant  in  peace,  the  other  in  war.     Alflan  kept 
his  ground  a  long  while,  by  reafon  of  the  frequent  invafions 
of  the  Danes,   which  robbed  the  king  of  great  part  of  the 
time,  be  would  have  employed  in  his  devotions.     But  as  foon 
as  he  found  he  was  likely  to  enjoy  fome  quiet,  he  was  entirely 
guided  by  the  biQiop  of  Winchefter.     This  prelate  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  king's  religious  difpofttion,  fo  engroiled  him  to 
himfeif,   that  Alftan,   whofe  advice  was  not  fo  conformable  to 
the  Icing's  inclinations,    found    his   credit   by  degrees  to  di- 
minilb.     Swichin,  who  now  ruled  the  king,  confirmed  him 
.  more  and  more  in  his  natural  biaCs  to  a  religious  life  :  above 
'  A  grant  of  ^^  ^^  inftilled  into  him  an  extreme  affe£lion  for  the  church 
the  tithes  to  and  citrgy,  wherein  the  main  of  religion  was  then  made  to 
the  clergy,   confift.     fly  his  advice  it  was,  that  this  prince,  as  it  is  pre- 
p"^^f  '      tended,  granted  to  the  church  the  tithes  of  all  his  dominioijs  \ 
G.  Malmsb^  Hitherto  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  not  very  coniider- 
Huntingd,    ^\j\q  .    but  by  this  oew  grant  they  were  increafed  to  that  de- 
gree, that  £thelwulph's  fucceflbrs  had  frequent  occafion  to 
g^o.     wifh  he  had  left  the  clergy  in  their  former  ftate.     To  this 
Alfred  fent  Zeal  for  religion  it  was  owing  alfo  that  he«fent  to  Rome  his 
to  Rome,     youngeft  fon  Alfred,  then  about  five  years  of  age.     As  he 
^^^^^'°'  was  very  fond  of  this  child,    he   imagined,    no  doubt,   the 
pope's  hleffing  would  be  ratified  in  heaven,  and  procure  him 

Sreat  happinefs.  If  we  may  believe  certain  hiftorians,  Leo  IV. 
id  not  only  blcfs  .the  young  prince,  but  gave  him  alfo  the 
ceremony  of  the  royal  un£tion  °^.  But  this  appear^  to  have 
no  foundation,  unlefs  it  is  pretended  the  pope  knew  by  re- 
velation that  Alfred  would  one  day  come  to  the  crown, 
though  the  youngeft  of  four  brothers.  Befides,  Alfred  had 
not  the  title  of  king  till  long  after,  when^  the  crown  was 
devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  thr^e  elder  brothers. 
^  There  are  fome,  who,  on  fuppofition  of  this  fame  undion, 

^yrrd.        maintain   that   the    pope  only  anointed  hipn  with  chrifm  at 
the  ceremony  of  his  confirmation,  which  gave  occafion  for 

1  In  the  laws  of  Ina  and  Offa,  tihes         m  The  words  of  the  hiftoriaa  arc, 

are  iirttied   on  the  clergy.     But  in  all  "  Leo  —  hifantem   ordinana  unxit  in 

lifcelibond  thefe  bws  were  not  obferved,  *'  regem,  et  in  filiuoi  adoptionis  fibi- 

or   pcrhips   Ethel wulph   extended   the  "  met    accipiens  confirmavit.     "    S. 

law    .ill  over  England.     Rapin.     This  Dunelih.    p.    iio.   Afler.  Vit.  iElfr. 

charter  is  di  iLr.^'\\  in  the  State  of  the  Sax.  Huntingd.  etc. 
ChUich. 

fome 
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fomc  to  imagine  that  Alfred  received  the  royal  unSion  bc^ 
forehand,  becaufe  he  was.  one  day  to  afcend  the  throne  of 
England  «. 

Ethelwulph's  great  zeal  for  religion  would  not  kt  him  be     853. 
eafy,    without   the  fatisfaftion  of  paying  a  vifxt  to  the  pope  He  goes 
in  perfon,    and  rfceivi'ng  his  benedi6iion.     As  England  was^'^^^^  ^ 
then  in  profound  peace,    he  refolved  upon  going  to  Rome,  Affer. 
and  accordingly  did  fo  in  855  **.     At  his  arrK'al,  Leo  gave  s.  Dunelm. 
him  an  honourable  reception,    and    in   return  met  with  all  ^' ***""• 
the    refpcA   and    fubmiffion  that  could  be  exposed  from  fo 
devout  a  prince.     During    his    ftay  at  Rome,    he  diligently 
vifited  the  charches,    cljapels,    holy  relics,    and  every  thing 
capable  of  feeding  his  devotion.    The  Englifh  college,  founded 
by  Ina,    and  enlarged  by  Offa,    having    been    burnt    down 
[the  year  before]  he  caufed  it  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  more  mag- 
nificent   manner  than    before;    and    defiring   to  endow  the 
college  with  greater  revenues  than  his  predeceflbrs  had  done, 
extended  the  tax  of  Peter-pence  all  over  his  dominions,  which  Petcr-pencc 
till  then  had  been  levied  only  in  Weffex  and  Mercia.    He^^^*°,^,f 
obliged  himfelf  moreover  to  fend  to  Rome  yearly  the  fum  of  England. 
three  hundred  mancus's  [or  marks]  p,  two  hundred  whereof  Brompton, 
wert  to  be  expended  in  wax-tapers^  fpr  the  churches  of  St.  ™* 

Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  remaining  hundred  for  the  pope's 
private  ufe.  Thefe  were  the  liberalities  that  gave  occafion  Sigonius  dc 
to  certain  hiftorians  to  aflert,  that  Ethelwulph  made  his^^K-^"^* 
kingdom  tributary  to  the  holy  fee.  But  what  wrong  ufes 
foever  might  be  made  of  them  in  time,  it  is  certain  they 
were  no  more  originally  than  charitable  donations  to  the 
churches  and  Englifli  college. 

Ethelwulph  having  fatisfied  his  devotion  and  curiofity  by  aHcmartfet 
twelve  month's  ftay  at  Rome,  returned  home  through  France,  JjJ^l?||'„  ^ 
where  he  married  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  Charles  the 
a  young  princefs  of  twelve  years  of  age  ^.     This  unfuitable  Bald, 
as  well  as  unfeafonable  match,  he  having  already  feveral  chil-  q^^'j^^J^ 

n  Thh  fame  year,  853,  earl  Alchcr  him.     Affer  Vit.  Alfr.  p.  s 
vr'zh  the  inhab:tants  of  Kent,  and  earl        p  John  Brompton  is  mtftaken  in  call- 

Hu^a  Wiih  thofe  of  Surry,  fought  with  ing  them  three  hundred  talents,  p.  82. 

an  army  of  Danes  in  the  Ifle  of  Thanct  j  Rapin. 

the  Englifh  get  at  firft  ibmc  advantage,         q    This  does   not    appear  from  our 

but  great   numbers    were    killed    and  Englifh  hiftorians.      R.  'Higden  fays, 

drowned  on    both  fides  ;  -and  the  two  that  he  married  her  in  the  twelfth  yeaV 

frglifk   g  ncrals   at   length   lofl  their  of  his  reign,  p.    253.     Ethelwulph *s 

lives.     Sax.  Annal.  AfTer.  S.  Dunelm.  £rfl  wife  was  Ofburga,  the  daughter  of 

p.  120.  Huntingd.  p.  348.     The  next  Oflac  bis  cup-bearer,  who  was  defcend - 

year  they  wintered,  for  the  firfl  time»  in  ed    from  Stuff  and  V^ithg^r*    AfTer..  ^ 

the  Ifle  of  Shepcy,     Sax,  Annal.  Vit,  Alff.  p,  I, 

o  Carrying  his  fon  Alfred  along  with 

dren^ 
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dren,  was  made  another  pretence  for  the  confpiracy  forming 
againft  him  in  England. 

Whilft  Ethelwulph  was  employed  at  Rome  in  A<fls.of  de- 
votion, Alftan,  bifhop  of  Sherborn,    formerly  his  favourite, 
but,  fince  the  lofs  of  his  credit,  his  enemy,  took  advantage 
of  his  abfence  to  feduce  EthelbaM,   his  eldeft  Con^   by  way 
Ethclbald    of  revcnge.     This  young  prince  being  of  an  CTil  difpofition» 
coofpiret      was  already  very  angry  with  his  father  for  not  invefting  him 
^nft  hii    ^jjh  ^jjg  kingdom  of  Kent  after  Athelftan's  death  j  and  there- 
Afler  vitt,    ^^^c  very  readily  clofed  with  Alftan's  pernicious  counfels.   The 
Mlfr.        prelate  reprefented  to  him,  that  Ethelwjulph  lived  more  like 
G.  Maimi    ^  monk  than  a  king;  and  by  his  negligence  would^  it  was  to 
'  .'   'be  feared,  expofe  his  kingdom  to  dangers  and  ruin ;   that  fince 
he  delighted  fo  much  in  converfing  with  the  monks,  it  was 
fit  he  fliould  pafs  the  refidue  of  his  days  in  a  monaftery,  and 
leave  nis  kingdom  to  a  fon,  more  capable  than  himfelf  of 
governing  it.     The  young  prince,  burning  with  defire  and 
impatience  to  enjoy  the  crown,   was  ihakJen  with  this  dif- 
courfe. '  As  his  heart  was  not  (bund,  there  was  no  need  of 
repeating  it  often  in  order  to  gain  him.     The  news  of  Ethel- 
wulph's  marriage  coming  at  t^t  very  time,  put  the  finifliing 
Oroke  to  the  matter.    He  thought  he  had  reafon  to  fear  thac» 
if  there  fliould  be  any  children  by  this  fecond  marriage,  they 
would   be  able  to  difpute  with   him  the   fucceifion  to  the 
crown,  by  help  of  the  king  of  France.    Thefe  coafiderations 
moved  him  to  cabal  with  the  nobles  how  to  prevent  the  king's 
return.     Alftan,  ^author  of  the  plot,  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  gain  the  nobles  and  people  to  the  prince's  intereft, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  formed  a  powerful  party  in  his 
The  king    favour.     Ethelwulph,  informed  of  thefe  proceedings,  imme- 
rcturns.      Jjately  left  France,  and  arrived  in  England,  before  his  fon 
had  taken  all  neceflary  meafures  to  hinder  his  landing.     How* 
EthdbaJd     cver,  Ethelbald  purfued  his  defign,  and  openly  declared  his 
puTfueshis  intent  to  dethrone  his  father;     As  Ethelwulph  had  dignified 

ScidJn         ^^^  "^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  °^  Queen,  in  confideratlon  of  her 
Titirs'of     illuftrious  birth,  Ethelbald  made  ufe  of  that  pretence  to  give 
Honour,      fome  colour  to  his  revolt.     He  alledged,  that  by  the  exprefs 
"Pg  ^''       terms  of  the  law  made  upon  the  account  of  Brithric*s  mur- 
G.  Malm,    der,  the  Weft-Saxons  were  abfolved  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
lib.  ii.  c.  1.  giance  to  the  king.     All  things  now  tended  to  a  civil  war, 
which    could  not  but  prove  fatal  to  England,  fince,  befidcs 
other  mifchief,  it  would  undoubtedly  bring  on  frefli  invafions 
from  the  Danes.      But  fon^e  of  the.  wifeft  of   the  nobility 
t    of  both  parties,    forefeeing  the  calamities  that  might  enfue, 
by  their   mediation  endeavoured  to  bring  matters  to  an  ac- 
commodation 
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commodation.  Though  right  and  juftice  were  entirely  on 
the  king's  fide,  yet  he  confented  to  peaceable  meafures.  But 
as  he  was  old  and  eafy-natured,  and  his  {fon  highly  threatned 
his  oppofers,  the  balance  very  m«ch  inclined  toEthelbald's  fide. 
By  the  treaty,  which  was .  managed  by  the  umpires,  £thel- 
wulph  was  obliged  to  refign  to  his  fon  the  an9ient  kingdom  of 
Weflex,  and  to  fit  down  contented  with  that  of  Kent  for  hint- 
felf,  under  which  were  comprifed  alfo  Eflex  and  Suffex.*  Some 
of  his  courtiers  advifed  him  not  to  fign  fo  partial  and  unequal 
a  treaty ;  but  he  would  not  hearken  to  them.  He  told  them, 
he  did  not  fet  fo  high  a  value  on  the  dominions  allotted  to  his 
fon,  as  to  purchafe  them  at  the  price  of  a  civil  war ;  and 
though  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  recover  them,  yet  his  death 
would  foon  put  his  fon  in  poffeifion  again.     • 

ETHELWULPH  ETHELBALD 

in  Kent,  in  WeflTex. 

One  would  think  Ethelwulph  forefaw  his  death,  fince  he  Ethelbald'a 
out -lived  this  partition  but  two  years,  which  he  ^ent  in  zthzn&tr. 
manner  worthy  of  a  chrifiian  prince,  in  doing  z&s  of  charity, 
adminidring  jufiice  to  his  fubje£ls,  and  endeavouring,  by  the 
force  -of  his  example,  to  induce  them  to  lead  lives  conform- 
able to  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel.  Ethelbald,  on  the  contrary, 
depending  upon  many  years  to  come,  thought  only  of  fpend- 
ing  his  days  in  licentioufnefs  and  debauchery. 

The  Saxori  Annals  tell  us,  that  about  this,  time,  Edmund  a  Edmund 
youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  crowned  king  of  Eaft-  king  of 
Anglia.      He  was  fon  to  Alcmund,  a' prince  of  the  royal  |*^'^^^' 
blood,  who  fled  into  Germany  when  OfFa  feized  upon  Eaft-  pio^.  wig. 
Anglia.     It  is  not  faid  whether  this  was  done  with  the  confent  J.HnmontiK 
of  Ethelwulph  and  thelbald,  or  Ewhether  taking  advantage  of  *'^^*'^^* 
the  diflenfidn  between  the  father  and  fon,  the  Eaft-Angles  re- 
folved  to  have  a  king  of  their  own.     Edmund  was  guided, 
during  his  youth,  by  the  advice  of  bifliop  Humbert,  who  toolc 
care  to  form  him  to  a  virtuous  life,  and  inftil  into  him  fenti- 
ments  of  juftice  and  equity,  of  which  his  fubjeds  reaped  the 
benefit.    Tpafs  over  in  filence  all  the  miracles  that  are  faid  to 
attend  his  birth,  and  ftiall  fpeak  elfewhere  of  his  tragical  end, 
honoured  with  the  name  of  martyrdom. 

Ethelwulph,   finding  death  approaching,   made  his  will  %  Ethel- 
wherein  he  difpofed  of  his  dominions  to  Ethelbert  his  fecond  !^^p^*! 

*^  laft  will. 

•  Aflcr.  vit, 

r  Herediuriam,    immo  coqMncmUtoriaip^  icribere  impciaiyit  epiftolaoi— — >  /Q{fr, 
Afler,  vit.  Alf.  p.  4. 

fon. 
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fbn,  and  after  his  deceafe  to  Ethelred  his  third  fbn,  and  after 
him  to  Alfifed  his  youngeft.     I  am  not  fure,  whether  it  w^ 
cuftomary^then  for  the  kings  to  dtfpofe  of  their  donnmions  by 
will,  or  whether  Ethelwulph  was  the  6ril  ^hat  did  fo.     How- 
ever this  be,  it  is  certain  Ethelwulph's  fons  fucceeded  one 
Malmtb.      another  by  virtue  of  this  will.     Wherein  he  alio  ordered  his 
M.  Wcftm.  heirs  to  maintain  one  poor  perfon  for  every  tithing  in  his  here- 
Hif  death,    ditary  lands.      He   died  foon  after  in  857,    having  refgned 
S57.       twenty  years  %    leaving  behind  him  four  fons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, who  was  married  10  Buthred  king  of  Mercia,  and  died  at 
Pavia  in  888.     Ethelbald,  eldeft  fon  of  Ethelwulph,    being 
already  in  pofiefSnn  of  the  kingdom  of  Weflex,  Ethelbert  his 
brother  had  only  for  his  (hare  Kent,  EfTex,  Surrey  and  Suflex, 
•  '         comprifed  under  th<,  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.     As  for 
Ethelred  and  Alfred  \  his  other  fons,  they  were  at  firft  but  ill 
provided  for ;    but  in  the  end  they  mounted  the  throne  alfo. 
Befides  Athelflan  fpoken  of   before,    fome   give  Ethelwufph 
another  natural  fon  called  Neot,  who  was  afterwards  profeflbr 
at  Oxford.     But  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Neot,  was  his 
fon.     It  is  more  likely  he  was  only  his  relation,  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  Weffex, 


3,    ETHELBALD    in    Weffex. 

ETHELBERT    in    Kent. 

Malmab.  TT^Thelb/^ld's  reign  was  remarkable  neither  for  any  event 
Ub.ii.cap.3.  J[]2y  of  moment,  nor  for  any  afiion  of  his  own,  worth  re- 
i^hk!^"^'  cording.  All  hiftorians  agree,  that  he  was  a  prince  of  little 
merit,  and  of  an  evil  di^fition.  He  is  faid  by  the  Englifh 
hiftorians  to  make  no  fcruple  of  marrying  Judith  of  France, 
his  father's  widow.  But  the  French  writers  mention  not  this 
marriage.     They  tell  us  her  marriage  with  Ethelwulph  not 

s  The  Sjxon  Annals  allow  Ethels  fred,  fays  he  was  buried  at  Stemrugan  ; 

wulph  to    have  reigned  but   eighteen  and  in  hU  Annals,    he  calls  the  place 

years,  and  yet  teJl  us  his  father  began  Steningham,  which  Mr.  Camden  takes 

to  reign  in  8co,   and  that  he  reigned  to  be  Stening  in  Soflex,  p.  205. 
chrrty-reven  years-  kven  months,  and         t  Here  the  Saaoii  AnnaU  inform  us, 

that  Ethelwulph  died  in  857.     Rapin.  that  when  the  pope  heard   of  Ethti- 

The  Saxon  AnnaU  fay  he  leigned  eigh-  wulph's  death,  he  anointed  Alfred  king, 

teen  years  and  a  half.     He  was  buried  and  prcfenred  him  to  a  bifliop  to  be  con* 

at  Winchefter  with  his  father  Egbert,  firmed,  as  his  father,  when  he  fent  him 

Sax.  Ann.     AlTer.  in  the  li^e  of  Al-  thither,  had  ordered,,  p'.  77 


being 
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being  confummated  by  reafon  of  her  youth,  fhc  returned  to 
France,  from  whence  (Re  was  carried  away  by  Baldwin  Iron- 
hand  earl  of  Flanders.  Perhaps  they  knew  nothing  of  her 
fecond  martiage»  or,  it  may  be,  did  not  think  proper  to  men* 
tion  it,  as  refleding  on  the  family  of  Charles  the  Great.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  the  Englifh  hiftorians  fpeak  of  it  as  certain. 
And  one  of  them  adds  ",  £thelba]d  was  brought  to  a  fenfe  of 
his  fault,  by  Swithin  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  and  underwent  a 
fevere  penance  »for  ih  This  penance,  which  probably  confifted 
in  fome  grants  or  donations  to  the  monafteries,  made  an  hiflo- 
rian  ^  fay,  his  death,  which  happened  in  860,  was  much  He  dies io 
lamented.  He  had  reigned  two  years  in  Weflex  during  his  ^^ 
father's  life,  and  about  two  years  and  a  half  after  his  deceafe. 
Ethelbert  his  brother,  already  in  polFeffion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  fucceeding  to  Weflex  by  virtue  of  their  father's  will, 
re-united  the  two  kingdoms. 

ETHELBRT   alone. 

The  Danes,  having  left  England  for  fome  years  unmoleftcd,  The  Danes 
immediately  after  Ethelbert's  coronation  renewed  their  inva-j^^^[][^J^ 
fions.     As  they  had  not  been  heard  of  for  fome  time,  they  sax.  AnJi. 
were  almoft  forgotten,  and  confequently  no  preparations  were ''hey  burn 
made  to  repulfe  their  attacks.     This  negleft  gave  them  great  Winchcte. 
advantages,  and  helped  them  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Wincheftef, 
the  metropolis  of  Weflex,  which  they  reduced  to  afhes.     They 
would  have  proceeded    to  much  greater  mifchiefs,    had  not  They  are 
Ofric  and  Ethel wulph,   two  Weft- Saxon   earls,   with   fome  rcpulfedk 
troops  drawn   together  in  hafte,  beat  them  back  to  their 
fhips. 

Another  time  they  came  in  autumn,  and  landed  in  the  ifle  Another 
of  Thanet,  where  they  wintered,  in  order  to  begin  their  in-  defcent. 
curfions  in  the  fpring.     Ethelbert>  very  uneafy  at  their  being  Ethelbert 
fo  near  him,  but  not  knowing  how  to  help  it,  offered  them  a  gives  them 
fum  of  money  to  go  off  quietly  *.      They  accepted  of  his  "^"^  ^^ 
offer;    but  when  they  had  received  the  money,  they  rufhed ^®^? j^' ^^^ 
into  Kent,  and  deftroyed  all  ^  with  Are  and  fwordj  Ethelbert  take,  and 
not  being  in  condition  to  be  revenged  of  them.     However,  ^aU  to  plan- 
having  learnt  by  this  treachery,  that  nothing  but  force  could  s?i°  Ann. 
free  him  from  his  enemies,  he  fet  about  levying  an  army^  to  Maimsb. ' 

Huntiogd. 

u  Thomas  Rudboarne  in  his  hiilory  Malmsb.  p.  4s. 

of  Winchefter — M.  and  alfo  Matthew  x  The  Sax.  Ann.  ftj.  It  wat  the 

of  Weftminfter.    But  Afler,  who  IWed  Kentiih  men  that  offered  them  m6nej, 

in  thofe  days,  fays  no  fach  thing.  and  niade  a  peace  with  them. 

w  Huntingdon,  who  tells  us  he  was  7^  All   the   eaftern   part  of  Kent. 

buried    at  Sherborn.    See  Sax.  Ann.  Svcn  Ann, 

inter- 
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intercept  thetn  in  their  retreat,  and  prevent  them  from  carry- 
ing off  their  booty.  The  dread  of  thefe  preparations  made 
them  embark  with  their  plunder  fo  haftily,  that  it  was  not 
poffible  to  hinder  them. 
He'  diet  io  Ethelbert's  reign^  which  lafted  but  lix  years,  afibrds  Uttle 
•^6.  •  '  matter  for  hiftory.  He  died  in  866  %  leaving  two  fons.  Ad- 
helm  and  Ethehvard,  who  did  not  fucceed  him,  his  younger 
brother  Ethelred  afcending  the  throne  by  virtue  of  Ethcl- 
wulph's  will. 


5.    ETHELRED.    I. 


THE  reign  of  Ethelred  was  fliort  and  troublefbme.  From 
his  coronation  to  his  death,  he  had  one  continued  con- 
SiSt  with  the  Danes*  They  began  with  attacking  Northum- 
berland, which  at  length  they  became  matters  of.  They  pro« 
ceeded  next  to  Eaft-Anglia,  which  they  alfo  fubdued.  And 
•  after  extorting  money  from  the  Mercians,  they  entered  Wefl 
fex.  Notwithftanding  thp  valour  of  Ethelred,* and  the  many 
battles  he  fought,  he  had  the  vexation  at  his  death  to  leave 
them  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  condition  of  foot) 
compleatingthe  conqueftofthe  whole.  Thefe  are  theprin* 
cipal  event  during  this  reign,  the  moft  remarkable  circum- 
ftances  whereof  I  am  going  to  relate. 
Maimflj.  The  authority  referved  by  Egbert  over  the  kingdoms  of 

iibai.cap.3,  Mercia,  Eaft-Anglia,  and  Northumberland,  and  enjoyed  alfo 
by  his  fon  Ethelwulph,  was  now  much  weakened  by  reafon 
of  the  frequent  invafions  of  the  Danes.     Whilft  the  kings  of 
Weflex  were  employed  in  the  defence  of  their  own  domi- 
nions, it  was  hardly  poflible  for  them  to  think  of  improving 
their  fovereignty  over  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Angles,  to 
whom  Egbert  was  willing  to  leave  a  fhadow  of  liberty.     And 
The  Nor-    therefore,    by  degrees,    the  Northumbrians,    as  moft  remote 
thumbrians  from  Weflex,  had  freed  themfelvcs  from  fervitude.     The  fac- 
^^*^^*tions  that  had  long  reigned  among  them  were  grown  cooler, 
idag  of    ^  ^^^  f^  ^^r  agreed  at  laft,  as  with  unanimous  confent  to  place 
Weflex.       Oibert  on  the  throne.     This  happy  union  would  have  reftored 
bics^hT    Northumberland  to  its  ancient  fplendor,    if  an  unexpedled 
whkh  "raw  ^^^i'^^"^  ^^^  "ot  rcvivcd  their  diflentions,  and  plunged  the 

the  Danes 

thither.  j  Aad  »3S  Saricd  at  Shetbora.    Malmsb.  p.  4s* 

CQun-» 
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country  iiito  a  gulph  of  rcTrtcdilcfs  mifery.  The  occaCon  of 
Chcfe  ne*  troubles,  which  proved  not  only  dcftrudlive  of  Nor- 
thumberJand,  but  fatal  to  all  England,  was  this  "• 

Olbert,  who  kept  his  court  at  York,  returning  one  day  The  catifo 
from  hunting,  had  a  mind  to  refrefh  hlmfdf  at  the  houfc  of  a  ^^^^ 
certain  earl  named  Bruern-Bocard,  guardian  of  the  coafls 
againft  the  iituptions  of  the  Danes.  The  earl  happening  to 
be  from  home,  his  lady,  to  whofe  charming  beauty  was  joined 
Che  moft  engaging  behaviour,  entertained  her  fovereign  with 
the  refpejldue  to  his  quality.  (Xberr,  raviflied  at  the  fight  of 
fo  much  beauty,  becariie  in  an  inftant  defperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  refolved,  let  the  confequencc  be  what  it  would,  ta 
gratify  his  paffion  without  delay.  Atcordingly,  on  pretence 
of  having  fome  matters  of  importance  to  communicate  to  her, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  earl,  he  led  her  into  a  private  room, 
where  after  federal  attempts  to  bring  her  to  comply  by  fair 
means,  he  fell  at  length  to  downright  force.  Entreaties^  tears, 
cries,  reproaches,  Were  inefFedua)  to  put  a  (lop  to  his  raging 
paffionfs*  After  the  commiflion  of  this  infamous  deed/  he  left 
the  countefs  in  that  excefs  of  grief  and  vexation^  that  it  was 
not  poffible  for  her  to  hide  the  caufe  fVom  her  hufband.  So 
€>utrageous  an  affront  is  hardly  ever  forgiven.  Though  Of- 
bert  was  king,  and  earl  Bruern  his  fubje6t,  he  refented  fo 
bighly  this  injury,  that  he  refolved  at  any  rate  to  be  revenged. 
He  had  a  great  intereft  with  the  Northumbrians,  and  the  bafe 
z&\on  of  Qfbert  was  naturally  apt  to  alienate  the  minds  of  his 
fiiigefls  from  him.    Accordingly,  by  the  management  of  the 

a  Tbo^  Rapln,  ^s  the  moft  probable  femnts    follow  him^   and   thus  were 

c^on,  mtkti  OBbert*)i  »vi(hing  earl  bibught  to  a  fight  of  the  Corpfe.     Bera 

Bmcm's  lady  the  occafion  of  the  Danei  was    tried  for  the  murder,   and  being 

coming  to  Northumberland^    there  is  found  guiltyj  was  cocdt  mned  to  be  put 

tKo  another  reafon  given  of  that,  and  into  Lodebroch*s  boat,  and  committed 

the  bsrbaroui  motder  of  Edmnnd.  The  to  the  mercy  of  the  Tea,  without  tack- 

hoty  goes,  that  Lodebroch  king  of  Den*-  ling  or  f>ro«ificti.  He  had  the  good  for- 

mark  going  a  hawking  in  a  boat,  was  tune  to  be  carried  to  tho  Daniih  ihore« 

driven  out  at  fea  by  «  ftorm,  and  caft  The  boat  being  known,  Bern  .was  ap- 

u|lon  the  Cnglifh  coaft  near  Virraouth.  prehended  sdo  examined  about  Loce^ 

He  was  feised  and  brought  to  Edmund^s  broch.    lie  told  them,  that  being  caft  ■      - 

court,  then  king  of  Eaft-Aoglia,  who  on  the  coaft  of  Eaft-Aoglia,  he  ^m 

finding  him   a  great   fpottfman,    was  put  to  death  by  king  £dmund*s  order. 

pleafed  with  his  comp;iny.      Bern,  the  Upon  which,  tvar  and  Hubba,  Lode- 

king^sfaulconfrypetcdviaghimfelf  out-  brdch's  fons,   failed   for    Eaft>Anglia« 

done  in  his  own  bufiocfs  bf  this  ftranger,  nyithA.  nqmerous  army,  but  we^  forced 

drew  bioi  into  a  wood,  on  pretence  of  by  bad  weather  inio  Northumberland. 

ibowing    him  game,    and   barbaroufly  Brompton.  M.  Weil.      Ingulph  only 

illBrdeMd  him,      LodebrocVs  dog,  al-  (iyt,  ^hat  they  flew  him  upon  account 

moft  ftarved,  ccmes  to  the  palace,  and  of  the  faith  of  Chrrft,  and  for  his  ftand- 

being  fed,  goes  away  again.     The  dog  ing  up  in  the  defence  of  his  Cottntry, 

doing  this  feveral  times,  made  the  king's  p-' 24* 

•Vol..  L  X  earl, 
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Etu  chofcii  early  the  Bprnicians  in  a  Iktle  time  revolted  *,  and  looking  upon 
kirgofBcr-Qfljert  as  UH worthy  to  govern  them,  eleSed  another  king 
Sax!'Ann.  ^^^^^  ^lla,  whom  they  placed  on  the  throne,  with  refolution 
to  fupport  him  in  it.  Thus  the  old  divifions,  which  feemec}  to 
be  quite  extingui(bed,  were  kindled  afrefh  ;  and  Northumber- 
land once  more  divided  between  two  kings  and  two  factions, 
who  continually  aiming  at  each  other's  defiru&ion,  were  but 
too  fuccefsful  in  their  endeavour$. 

A  civil  war  was  the  fatal  confequence  of  this  difcord.     The 
two  kings  frequently  drove  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  arms; 
but  the  equality  of  their  forces  preventing  the  fcale  from  in- 
clining to  either  fide,  they  both  maintained  themfelves  in  the 
throne.      7^he  injured  earl,   one  wQuld  think,  fliould  have 
been  fatisfied  with  Ofbert's  lofing  half  his  dominions.    But 
his  revenge  feemed  to  him  incomplete,  wbilft  he  faw  him  on 
the  throne  of  Deira.     Mean  while,  deeming  it  very  diflkulc 
to  carry  it  any  farther,  without  a  foreign  aid,  be  fatally  re- 
loJvcd  to  go  and  procure  the  affiftance  of  the  Danes.    This 
was  not  the  firfi  time  the  like  injurv  had  produced  the  like 
e|Fe£l.     Spain,  under  the  dominicn  of  the  Moors,  felt  at  that 
v^ry  time  the  mifchiefs  an  afFair  of  this  nature  had  occafioned* 
Karl  Bruern  As  foon  as  the  earl  arrived  in  Denmatk^  he  immediately  ap- 
Da*BCf  '^^^^  P'*^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Hinguar]  ^,  and  giving  him  a  particular 
ED^nd?°  account  of  the  diftraflcd  Itate  of  Northumberland,  intimated 
to  him,  that  if  he  would  improve  the  prcfient  jun&ure,  he 
might  with  eafe  become  mailer  of  the  kingdom.    Ivar  very 
readily  came  into  an  eoterprize,  to  which  he  was  prompted  by 
the  defire  of  revenge  as  well  as  ambition.     Regnerus,  his 
father,  having  been  taken  prifoner  in  England,  was  thrown 
into  a  ditch  full  of  ferpents,  where  be  miferably  periflied.     So 
barbarous  a  treatment  having  iiifpired    Ivft  with  a    furiovs 
hatred  againft  the  Englifli,  he  embraced|  without  hefitation, 
tfie  prefent  opportunity  of  being  revenged.'   With  this  view. 
Tvtr  makes  ixe  Concerted  with  earl  Bruern  ail  the  neceiSary  mcafures  to 
a^dcfcent  on  ^xccute  their  defign.     In  the  fpring  he  entered  the  Humbcr 
bcdand?"    with  a  numerous  fleet,  which  (pread  a  terror  over  aU  £ng-. 
S.Dundm.  land.     He  was  conduced  by  Bruern,  and  attended,  by  his 
brother  Hubba,  the  moil  valiant  perfon  of  bis  time.     As  the 
Northumbrians  had  received  no  intelligence  of  this  invafion^' 
they  were  in  no  readinefs  to  difpute  his  landing.     So  Ivar^ 
without  any  difficulty,  became  mafier  of  the  northern  fide  of 

*b  PontanuSy  in  hU  hlilory  pr  Den-  S36,    uherem    he   agrees    act   hi  his^' 

mark*  pltfct  not  Ivar  among  the  k'in%t  chrDnolo^y  with  i^c  LftglUh  hiflQria««» 

of  that  cuunT]^:  but  Meurfius  alTurcs  Kapib. 
u^    that  this  'prince  was  crowned  in  ' 
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the  Humber  *^,  from  whence  he  marched  dircSly  **  to  York, 
where  Ofbert  was  preparing  an  army  to  oppofc  him. 

In  this  great  extremity  Ofbert  applied  to  Ella,  though  his  Othtrt  ap- 
•enemy,  for  affiftancc.     Ella,  confcious  of  his  cruel  treatment  ^^j."^ ^^^ 
of  Iva's  father,  and  dreading  the  fon^s  revenge,  very  willingly  Affer. ' 
agreed  to  fufpend  their  private  quarrel,  and  join  their  forces 
«gainfl:  the  common  enemy.     Accordingly,  he  proceeded  with 
all  pofllble  expedition  to  bring  him  a  powerful  reinforcement. 
If  Ofbert  could  have  refolved  to  ftay  in  York  till  Ella's  arri- 
val, who  w^as  uppn  the  march,  he  would  doubtleis  have  em- 
barrafied  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  by  that  means  would 
have  been  forced  to  oppofe  the  enemy  in  two  places  at  once. 
But  his  great  oourage  would  not  fufitnr  him  to  take  fo  good  a 
refolution.     Perhaps  it  was  with  regret  that  be  faw  himfelf 
conftrained  to  have  recourfe  to  his  enemy,  or  it  may  be,  was 
afraid  of  ibme  treachery.     However  this  be,  without  expe^- 
ing  Ella's  approach,  he  fallied  out  of  York,  and  attacked  the 
Danes  (o  vjgoroufly,  that  they  could  hardly  ftand  the  (hock, 
and  were  very  near  being  put  into  diforder.     But  their  obfti-  Malmsb. 
nate  rcfiftance  having  at  length  cooled  the  ardour  of  their  ene^  **«•  ^""^ 
niies,  they  prefled  them  in  their  turn,  and  compelled  theifi  at 
laft  to  retire  in  confuiion  into  the  tov/n  <.     Ofbert  inraged  to  Otbeit  d«- 
fte  a  certain  viStoryy  as  he  thought,  fnatched  out  of  hia  hands,  ^^*^i  "^ 
«fed  hffi  utmoft  endeavours  to  rally  his  troops,  but  was  flain  in   ^^ 
the  retreat,  with  abundance  of  his  men. 

This  vidory  having  opened  the  gates  of  York  to  the  Danes, 
they  entered  the  town  to  refrefh  themfelves,  whilft  Ella  was 
advancing  in  hopes  to  repair  the  lofs  occafioned  by  Ofbert's 
precipitation.      Ivar  having  juft  triumphed  over  one  of  the  Meorfivt. 
kings,  and  not  believing  the  other  to  be  more  formidable,  ****•  ^^^ 
faved  him  fome  trouble,  by  going  to  meet  him.     'I  hb  battle 
was  no  lefs  bloody  than  the  firft,  nor  Icfs  f;atal  to  the  Eng^ 
lifli.     Ella  loft  his  life,    and  his  army  was  entirely  routed.  Defeat  a&4 
$ome  fay,  this  prince  was  not  flain  in  battle;  but  being  taken  ^^^^  ^ 
prifoner,  Iva  ordered  him  to  be  flead  alive,  in   revenge  for^*' 
his  father's  death.     The  field  of  battle  was  called  EHefcroft, 
that  is,  Ella's  Overthrow. 

c  They  came  over  the  Autumn  be-  of  the  year  867,  Ivar  xnirching  frcm 

ff>re»ahdwiiittredin£aft-Anglia.  (Sax.  £aft-Anglia,  paffed  the  Humbec,  and 

Ann.  Afler.  vtt.  Alfr.  S.  Duncim  )  £n-  ravaged  ail  thecoar^try  northwards,  ftc. 

tering  into  a  treaty  with  the  £aft-An-  Sre  Sav.  Aon.  Huntir.gd.  S.  Dunrlxn.                      ^ 

glesy  they  got  horfes  from  them  5  which  Hovfd.  Flor.  Wi?.  M.  VVeOm   &c. 

put  them  :n  a  capacity  to  over-run  the  e  Into  which  the  EngLil  ihjt  them* 

neighbouring  coonties.       Hunting,  p.  fclves  up  ^  but  the  Canes  fetcing  that 

348,     Sax.  Ann.  city  on  fire,  mi  ft  cf  the  EngljHi  perifh# 

d  By  all  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  ed  in  th«  flames.     Malm*^.    p.  41. 

hiftoxiaas,  it  appears,  that  in  the  fpring  , 
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After  thofe  two  fignal  vidories^  Ivar,  without  any  ^iA'^ 
culty,  took  poflcffion  of  all  Northumberland.  But  this  noC 
fatisfying  his  ambition,  be  marched  into  Mercia,  plundering 
and  ravaging  without  mercy,  whatever  came  in  his  way* 
Buthred  Icing  of  Mercia,  having  had  time  to  prepare,  had 
called  to  his  afHdance' Ethdrcd  hi^  brother-in-law,  who  was 
come  to  join  him  with  all  the  forces  of  Weflex,  Ivar  was 
now  advanced  as  far  as  Nottingham  %  in  expe^atton  to  fur* 
prize  the  king  of  Mercia ;  }>ut  when  he  was  informed  Ethel* 
red  had  joined  him,  he  flopped  fhort,  furprized  himfclf  to 
find  his  forces  inferior  to  ihofe  of  the  Englifli  prince.  The 
two  armies  ftood  near  one  another  for  fome  time,  expedtng 
every  moment  to  engage.  But  the  confequence  of  a  battle, 
which  in  all  appearance  would  determine  the  fate  of  both 
fides,  kept  them  in  fufpence.  At  laft,  having  faced  one  ano* 
ther  a  good  while,  they  parted  without  fighting.  Buthred 
chofe  rather  to  bribe  the  enemy  to  retire,  than  hazard  a  bat« 
tie,  the  fuccefs  whereof  was  doubtful.  Befides,  he  was  fenft- 
ble  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  the  Danes,  though  for- 
tude  (hould  favour  him,  whereas  all  bis  was  at  (lake  in  cafe 
of  ja  defeat  <• 

Ivar,  from  the  time  he  arrived  in  England^  had  cruelly  ra-. 
vaged  all  the  places  wherever  he  came,  particularly  the  mo* 
nafieries,  where  the  £ogli(h  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  moft 
valuable  efFeds.  It  may  he  eafily  conceived,  the  idolatrous 
Danes  had  no  great  regard  for  the  nuns,  and  that  multitudes 
of  them  were  expofed  to  their  brutal  lufts.  We  have  a  re- 
markable  (lory  upon  this  fubje£k :  the  abbefs  of  Cddingham  \' 
upon  the  approach  of  the  Danifli  army,  prevailed  with  her 
nuns,  to  cut  off*  their  nofes  and  upper-lips,  in  order  to  fcreen 
tbemfelves  from  the  outrages  they  were  threatened  ii^ith.  This 
notable  expedient,  it  is  true,  preferved  their  honour,  but  coft 
them  their  lives.  The  foldiers  beholding,  contrary  to  their 
expedations,  fuch  monl^rous  vifages,  fet  nre  to  the  monaftery, 
cauftng  them  in  the  flames  to  complete  the  faciiiice  of  their 
perfons,  which  they  had  already  begun  ofFering  to  God. 

Ivar  not  having  all  the  fuccefs  he  expelled  in  Mercia,  turn- 
ed his  arms  another  way,  where  in  all  likelihood  he  ibould 
meet  with  Icfs  oppofition.     He  left  Hubba,  bis  brother,  in 


f  Where  the  Danes  took  up  their 
quarters,  and  wintered  :  here  they  were 
hflieged  by  the  Englifh,  but  neither  fide 
being  very  forward  to  come  to  an  en- 
Ifagemcnt,  they  ftruck  op  a  peace.  Saxt 
Ann.  AlTer.  Ingulph,  &Cr 


g  After  the  conclafion  of  the  p?ac«» 
the  Danes  went  back  to  York,  where 
they  remained  one  year.  Sax.  Ann. 
S.  Dunelm,  p.  xi^ 

h  A  famous  nunnery  ui  the  county 
of  Match  in  Scotlarid. 
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Northumberland,  and  embarking  withtlje  flower  ef  his  troops, 
made  a  defcent  on  Eaft-Anglia  S  where  r^dmund  was  king,  of 
whom  I  have  already  fpoken.     This  young  prince,  more  ufcd  Afler. 
to  afts  of  devotion  than  to  the  cxcrcife  of  arms,  having  given  ^'^^* 
the  Danes  battle,  was  eafily  overthrown,  and  compelled  to 
fave  himfelf  by  flight.     He  thought  of  concealing  himfelf  in 
a  church)  but  being  difcovered^  was  brought  before  Ivar  zi 
Hegilfdon  ^.     The  conqueror  offered  to  leave  him  in  pofleffion 
of  his  kingdom,  provided  he  would  acknowledge  him  for  fo- 
vereign,  and  pay  him  tribute.     Edmund  refuflng  thcfe  terms, 
Ivar  ordered  him  to  be  tied  to  a  tree,  and  (hot  at  with  arrows, 
and  then  to  have  his  head  cut  ofF.     Humbert  bifliop  of  the 
Eaft-Angles,  was  alfo  put  to  death  by  Ivar's  order.     Edmund's 
head  being  found  fome  time  after,  was  interred  with  his  body 
at  St  Edmund's-Bury,  fo  called  from  him.     Whilft  the  Re-       * 
man  catholic  religion  flouriOied  in  England,  great  numbers  of 
miracles  were  pretended  to  be  wrought  at  bis  tomb.     I  do  not  An.dcTnni. 
know  by  what  accident  his  corpfe  came  to  be  at  Touloufe,  <*<^  **  P**''^- 
where  it  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  in  1667, 

Ivar  being  thus  mafter  of  Eaft-Anglia,  appointed  a  Dani(h  loguiph. 
captain  named  Godrim,  or  Goth  urn,  governor  of  it.     After- ^^®™P^* 
wards,  having  recalled  his  brother  Hubba  from  Northumber- 
land,  to  be  near  his  perfon,  he  made  Egbert,  by  birth  an  Eng- 
liOiman,  but  entirely  at  his  devotion,  king  of  that  kingdom. 

The  good  fucceis  the  Danes   had  met  with,  during  this     871. 
war,  in^iring  them  with  hopes  of  becoming  mafters  of  all  ivar  invaJ^s 
England,    they  began  to  form  new  proje<fts.    l^ar,  having  ^^'^^ 
perfed  information  of  the  ftate  of  the  ifland,  found  he  muft  AObr.  Aniu 
begin  with  Weflfex,  in  order  to  accomplifh  his  defign.    He 
was  in  hopes,  could  he  once  fubdue  that  kingdom,  the  refl 
would  follow  of  courfe.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was  fcnfible 
that  all  his  conquefts  elfcwhere,  would  be  unfecurc,  as  long 

1  Tht  Danes  paflcd  through  ^ercia,  fern  bled  an  army,  and  c^ra'ag  to  in  en- 
and  wintered  at  Tl^etfurd.  Sax.  Ann.  gagement  with  the  heathens,  defeated 
Huntingd.  p.  349.  But  the  fuUeft  ac-  them,  and  flew  three  of  their  kings  [or 
fount  of  this  and  other  mattrrs  within  chiefs]  hot  Algar  himfelf  was  foon  af- 
thU  pfriod,'  being  given  by  Ingulph>  ter  (Itio.  Whereupon  the  Danes  con- 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  an  ab-  tinued  their  ravages,  and  plundered  and 
flrji£k  of  his  relation.  In  the  fpring  of  burnt  the  monafteries  of  Croyland,  Pc- 
the  year  869,  the  Daniih  army  putting  terborgh,  and  Ely ;  killing  every  per- 
ojt  t«  fea,  landed  at  Humberfton,  and  fon  they  met  there.  From  thence  paf- 
dcdroyed  the  whole  country,  and  Bard-  fing  into  Eaft-Anglia,  they  cut  oflT,  with 
ney  monaifery  in  purticu'ar,  kiUing  all  his  forces,  earl  Ulf  ketuU,  who  was 
«very.oneof  the  monka.  Then,  about  come  out  againft  them^  tnd  fo  taking 
Michaelmafs,  they  palled  into  Kefte-  poflcifion  of  that  kingdom,  wintered 
ven,  and  there  deftroyed  every  thing  there.  Ingulph.  p.  14—24.  Bromp|^« 
.  that  ca^e  in  their  way.  A^out  a  year  p.  Soy*. 
9fter,  earl  Algar^  and  fome  others,  af-        k  Now  called  Hoxon  in  Suffolk.  * 
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at  the  king  of  We(|ex  was  in  condition  to  affift  his  ne iglW 
hours,  l^hefe  confiaerations  having  determined  him  to  at- 
tack Ethelred,  he  embarked  his  troops  and  failed  for  the  coaft 
of  Weflex,  where  landing  his  army,  he  advanced  as  far  ai 
Reading.  Ethelred,  who  had  forefeen  his  defign,  marched 
his  army  towards  that  quarter,  accompanied  by  Alfred  his. 
brother.  It  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps  impradicable,  ta 
relate  the  particulars  of  this  war  ^  It  is  fufficient  to  fay  in  a 
few  words,  that  within  the  compafs  of  one  year,  Ethelred 
fought  nine  pitch'd  battles,  nnd  upon  all  occa{ion&  gave  fignal 
proofs  of  his  courage  and  condud,  chough  fortune  did  not  al« 
ways  prove  favourable.  In  the  la  ft  battle,  which  was  fought 
near  Wittingham,  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  whereof  he 
died  in  ,872  ",  after  a  reign  of  five  years  ■, 

Ethelred  feems  not  to  be  entirely  free  from  bhme,  for  fuf- 
fering  the  Danes  to  over-rtfn  Northumberland  and  £aft-An- 
glia,  without  endeavouring  to  ftop  their  progrefs.  But  pro- 
bably this  prince,  furprized  at  the  defeat  of  the  two  kings  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  fwift  progrefs  of  Iva's  arms,  did 
not  think  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  repair  the  misfortunes 
caufed  by  the  difienflons  of  the  Northumbrians.  Befides,  he 
did  not  care,  doubt! e(s,  to  cxpo'e  in  the  defence  of  Northum- 
berland and  Eaft-Anglia,  the  forces  he  forefaw  he  fhould  want 
for  the  prefervation  of  his  own  kingdom.  It  may  farther  be 
faid  in  his  juftification,  that  the  terror,  (pttzd  over  all  Eng- 
land, put  it  out  of  his  power  perhaps,  to  difpofe  of  his  army 
as  he^could  have  wifbed.  This  terror  was  fo  great,  that  it 
was  no  eafy  matter  to  prevail  with  the  Engliih  to  march  againft 

1  Tbe  particolm,  delivered  bjr  Hon- 
ttBgdon  and  the  Saxon  Annals,  are  at 
follow  t->Tbe  firft  bartle  in  thefe  pans, 
between  the  £rg)idi  and  Dane«,  (three 
days  after  the  cominc  of  tbcfc)  was 
fought  at  Inglefield  in  B^rkfhire,  in 
which  the  Fnglid)  got  the  victory.  Sax. 
Ann.  Kuntiiigd.  p.  349.  Four  d  7s  af- 
ter, there  was  aootHer  fiaht  at  Reading, 
in  which  £;beired  and  Alfred  were  over* 
corns.  But,  four  days  a  fiery  (hey  de- 
feated the  Danes  at  Aiion  near  Wal- 
lingford  ;  and  Eafrege,  ihe  two  Sidroct, 
and  fereral  chooCkf'ds  of  Danes  were 
lb*n  ilain.  A  foiini|i;ht  ai'tcr,  the  Eng- 
lifh  wtr  beat  at  Cafing  in  Ilampfhire  ; 
and  agiin,  two  mont'is  af^cT,  ir  Mar- 
den  in  Wiltshire,  in  wh'ch  laft  battle 
Eiiitlrcd  rrccivrd  his  c'cath's  wound. 
Six.  An-.  Huntings;  p.  34).  Sfo.n^.an's 
l.i:"c  of  A^ieJ,   r.  ^13. 


After  the  battle  of  Bafing,  there  c 
a  freA  army  of  Danes  from  beyond  fea, 
and  joined  thofe  that  were  already  in 
England.  Afler.  vit.  Alfr.  p.  7. 

m  The  Sax.  Ann.  place  his  death  un- 
der tbe  year  S7 f ,  after  £after.  Neither 
they,  ncr  Afler,  Ingulph,  or  S.  Doaeha* 
n  cntion  of  what  death  he  died. 

n  He  lies  buried  at  Windtrn  in  Dor- 
fetfhire,  where  this  infer; ption  was  for- 
merly to  be  read  on  his  tomb  :  '<  In  hoc 
"  loco  qniefcit  corpus  S.  Ethelredi  regis 
**  Weft-Saxonum,  marryris,  qui  anno 
"  Domini  DCCCLXXII.  xxiii,  Aprilia 
<'  per  manus  Danorum  paganorum  o<- 
"  cubuit.**  Camb.  This  infcri]>ti<>n  was 
t.^kcn  away  in  the  civil  wart.  SeeSprl- 
man^s  life  rf  Alfr.  p.  43.  note.  Some 
c«iil  this  epitaph  in  queftion,  and  fay  be 
died  of  the  plague  which  happened  at 
tiiis  (i^ne, 

fo 
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fo  formidable  enemies,  till  compelled  to  it  in  their  own  necef- 
fary  defence. 

Though  Eihelred  was  noted  for  his  great  bravery,  yet  his  Ethelred's 
piety  is  faid  to  furpafs  even  his  valour«     An  hifiorian  telU  us,  v^^y' 
that  being  at  prayers  on  a  day  of  battle  *,  he  rcfolved  not  to 
move  till  the  fervice  was  over,  though  the  Aght  was  begun, 
and  the  Danes  had  foine  advantage.     He  adds,  God  rewarded 
bis  piety  with  a  iignal  vii^ory  that  day. 

Ethelred  left  feveral  children,  of  whom  Alfred,  the  great 
grandfather  of  Ethelwerd  the  hifiorian,  was  one.  Some  fay 
alfo  he  had  a  daughter  called  Thyra,  married  to  Trotho  Vi. 
king  of  De&mark.  Ethelred's  fons  were  deprived  of  the  crown 
for  the  fame  reafons  the  fons  of  his  elder  brother  Echelbert 
were  fet  aiide,  I  mean,  Ethelwulph's  will.  After  his  death, 
Alfred  his  brother  was  placed  on  thethrone,  without  anyone's 
queftioning  his  title. 

During  Ethelred's  reign,  the  Danes  deraoli/hed  the  famous  several  in()- 
monafteries  of  Croyland,  Ely,  Peterborough  or  Medefliamfted,  naftcnes  it- 
befidcs  that  of  Coldingham  bcfore-mentioned.    It  is  chic!!y  on  ^^^Jy^   . 
the  defcription  of  what  befel  the  abbies  that  hiftorians  have  en-  s^Dunelm. 
larged,  whilft,  doubtiefi,  they  omitted  events  more  remarkable, 
and  more  worthy  the  notice  of  a  curious  reader. 


6.     A  LFRE  D  the  GRfeAT. 

ALFRED  was  no  lefs  infefted  with  the  Danes  than  his^ifredtho 
predeceflbr;     This  prince,  as  well  as  his  brother  Ethel-  Grcit. 
red,  had  frequent  occafion  of  cxercifing  his  valour,  firmnefs,  ,  . 

and  all  the  other  virtues  heaven  had  adorned  him  with.  Their 
fortune  however  was  different ;  as  Ethelred  was  never  reduced 
to  fo  deplorable  a  condition  as  Alfred,  fo  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  never  raifed  to  that  height  of  glory.  Divine  provi- 
dence fecms  to  have  fhown  in  the  pcrfon  of  Alfred,  with  what 
Ciife  God  cafts  down  and  fets  up  princes,  according  to  his 
good  pleafure.  This  is  what  I  am  going  to  (how  in  the  life 
of  Alfred,  taking  for  my  principal  guide  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  spelmao. 
who  has  given  an  exad  account  of  his  actions. 

Ethelred  had  left  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  a  deplorable  The  tt^tt  0 
condition.     The  Danes,  already  matters  of  Northumberland  the  kinj. 

doni* 

0  The  battle  of  Afton  juft  now  men-     by  S.  Dunelm,  p.  1x5,  126.     Brompt. 
tioneJ.    This  thing  it  alfo  moitiooed    p.  8o8>  809.  Higden^  p.  »55. 
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and  Es^-Anglia,  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingcbm  of 

WcfTex.      Notwithftanding  the  many  battles  Ethelred  had 

given  them^.they  were  in  pofleffion  of  feveral  towns,  and  not 

only  kept  their  footing  in  the  country,  but  had  reafon  to  hope 

they  (hould  foon  accomplifl)  the  conqueft  of  iu,    Alfred  had 

fcarcc  been  a  month  on  the  throne  ^,  when  be  found  himfelf 

obliged  to  take  the  field  "t  agatnft  thefe  fonnidable  enemies. 

The  battle  ^ho  were  advanced  as  far  as  VVikon  '.     Thkhcr  it  was  that 

^l^^n'**  he  marched  to  attacked  them  the  firft  ttaie»  after  his  brother^s 

^(red  is     death  '.     He  flattered  himfelf  for  fome  time  that  vidory  would 

worfted.      incline  to  his  fide  j  but  the  fcene  changing  on  a  fiidden  ia 

AJEku'^'   favour  of  the  Danes,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  leave  them 

mafters  of  the  field  of  battle.     However,  his  loft  was  not  fo 

confiJerable,  as  to  make  him  defpair  of  being  revenged.    As 

the  Danes  had  alio  loft  many  of  their  men,  he  laboured  in- 

ceflantly  to  put  his  array  in  condition  to  jive  them  battle 

Hemakesa^gain,  before  they  ibouM  be  reinforced.    They  were  aflo- 

thTpan^!^  niihed    at  his  expedition,    and  though  vifiorious,    fued  for 

Affvn      '  peace,  finding  they  were  unable  to  continue  the  war.     How 

much  foever  Alfred  confided   in  his  troops,   who  appeared 

eager  to  engage,  he  thought  proper  to  embrace  the  opportu- 

nity  of  getting  rid  of  bis  enemies,  without  haxarding  a  fecond 

battle.    As  they  offered  to  march  out  of  his  dominions,  on 

condition  he  would  molefl  them  in  no  other  part  of  England, 

he  gladly  accepted  their  offer,  deeming  it  very  advantageous, 

in  his  prefent  circumflances.  And  indeed,  this  treaty  gave  him 

time  to  prepare  againft  a  frefh  invafion,  which  he  bad  great 

realbn  to  expe^.    But  had  he  engaged  again  and  loft  the  day, 

bis  whole  kingdom  would  infallibly  have  fallen  into  the  hsmds 

'  of  his  enemies. 

872.         The  Danes  quitting  WefEx  retired  to  London  %    which 

The  Danci  they  had  taken  during  the  war.     Iv^r  was  gone  back  to  Den*? 

cmT'  'd^r"  ^^^^^  having  left  the  command  of  his  army  to  his  brother 

bought  off   Huhba,  who  being  tied  up  fVom  attacking  Wcflex,  turned 

with  mo-    his  arms  againft  Mercian     Buthred  knowing  he  was  unable  to 

neyj 

Stir.  Ann.        p  Spclman  dys,  that  Alfred   (who  r  Brompton  fays  Walton  in  Suffer, 

^                  had  boen  croyrned  at  Rome,  as  related  p.  809. 

above)  was  crowned  a  fecond  utne  at  •  Etheliverd  fcsemt  to  intimate  tl\4t 

Winchefter.  Life  of  Al'V.  p.  45.  Alfred  was  not  in  th^^  battle  in  perfoo» 

q  He  marched  againft  them  with  too  being  buHed  about  his  brother*s  funeral, 

few  forces,  and  that  brre  no  manner  of  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 

propordon  to  th«if  o^  the  enemy ;  which  t  Though  London  lay  within  the  pre- 

undiiubtedly  was  the  cau  e  of  his  over-  cin^s  of  the  kingdom  of  Eflex,  yet  it  was 

threw.      Affcr.   Ann.  p.   164,  &  vit.  then  in  fubje^iontoMercia,  where  it  has 

Aifr.  p* '/•  S>*  Ouoilm,  p.  127.  continued  ever  finceu  part  of  MiddFefex. 
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rtfift,  fince  Alfred  was  bound  not  to  fend  him  any  (uceoura  % , 
thought  it  was  his  wifeft  courfe  to  buy  o£F  the  Danes  with  a 
fum  of  money,  and  fave  his  country  from  their  depredations. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  the  money,  they  marched  towards  Nor*   g^-j. 
thumberland,  deiigning  to  take  up  their  quarters  with  their  Sax.  Ana, 
countrymen.     But  provifions  running  Ihorc,  by  reaibn  of  the  ^^' 
d«vaftations  themfelves  had  made  there,  they  were  under  a  fort,"  "^"^ 
of  neceffity  to  return  into  Mercia*.     Before  they  left  Nor- 
thumbetland^  they  depofed  Egbert,  whom   they  had  placed 
on  the  throne,  and  put  Ricfige,  a  Daniih  earl,  in  his  room. 
Buthrcd  finding  they  were  come  again  into  his   dominions,  sia.  Dmu 
complained  of  their  breach  of  faith;    but  without  regarding 
,his  complaints,  they  obliged  him  to  give  them  another  con- 
iiderable  fum  to  fave  his  country  from  the  impending  deflruc* 
.  tion.  No  fooner  was  the  money  paid,  but  they  fell  to  plunder- 
ing and  ravaging,  and  let  Buthrcd  know  that  even  his  own 
perfon  was  in  danger.     The  fear  of  falling  into  their  hands,  BotIii«dfliei 
obliged   him  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  and  retire  to  Rome,  >»»  coantry, 
where  he  fpent  the  rcfidue  of  his  days  in  the  Engfi/h  col- 5*^^^ 
lege.     Mercia  being  thus  left  without  a  king,  and  Alfred  un- Afler/ 
der  an  obligation  to  fend  no  aiTiftance,  the  Danes  without  dif-  Sajc.  Aaai 
ficulty  became  mailers  of  that  fpacious  kingdom.    However, 
not  to  frighten  the  Mercians  too  much,  they  fee  over  them  for 
king  Ceoluph,  one  of  Buthred's   domeilics.       Though  theiagulpfu 
new  king  was  an  Englifhman,  yet  holding  the  kingdom  in 
trufl  only,  till  his  maflers  ihould  otherwife  difpofe  of  it,  he 
refoivcd  to  make  ufe  of  his  time  to  fill  his  coffers  >  fo  that  the 
Mercians  fuffered  as  much  by  the  continual  extortions  of  their 
countryman,  as  they  would  perhaps  have  done  by  the  hands  of 
a  foreigner. 

Though  the  Danes  were  mafters  of  Mercia,  Eaft-Anglia,  The  Dimes 
and  Northumberland,  they  were  not  contented.     They  could  ««J«'«  of 
not  forbear  looking  upon  Weflex,  which  contained  the  other  u^.^"*' 
four  kingdoms,  with  a  greedy  eye.       But  as  they  had  always 
met  there  with  princes   that  difputed   every  inch  of  ground 
with  them,  they  were  fain  to  make  an  alliance  with  Alfred 
till  a  favourable  opportunity  prefented  itfelf  of  executing  their 
defigns  upon  that  kir>gdom.     Mean  while,  they  fell  to  manu- 
ring the  lands,  and  began  to  confider  the  country  they  had  fo 

tt  AfTer  affirms  that  Biubred  applied.  coln.(hire ;    which,  according  to  Spel- 

tp  king  AKrtd  for  fuccours  $  who  ac-  man,  was  within  Um  kingdom  of  Nov-' 

cordiogly  fent  him  a  very  confiderablc  thumbria.    ^peiman,  p.  46.  Sax.  Ann. 

army,  (Kat  went  and  befieged  the  Danes  Huntingd.    The  next  year,  874,  they 

in  Nottingham,  and  forced    diem   to  wintered  at  Hreopedua,  or  Repton  tn 

malce  peace.  Tit.  Alfn  p.  6,  Derbyihire.  Sax.  Ann.  Ader.  Hontiagd. 

•w  Tbejr  wintered  at  TotJ^fcy  in  (4a*  S«  Dun^.  ingulph* 

often 
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bften  and  fo  terribly  laid  wafle  as  their  own.     England  bemg^ 
thus  divided  between  the  Englifh  and  Danes^  peace  and  tran- 
qntility  feemed  to  be  going  at  laft  to  be  reflored.      The  Danes 
appeared  fatisfied  with  their  lot,  and  Alfred  thought  himfelfhap- 
py  in  the  prefervation  oF  his  paternal  dominions.      But  the  ca- 
lamities of  England  were  far  from  being  at  an  end. 
lUl^en  tr-      Whilft  Alfred  flattered  himfelf  wkh  the  enjoyment  of  fbme 
liiresitt       quict,    new  troubles  were  preparing  for   him  in  Denntark. 
Eaft-An.     HjjfJen,  a  Danifli  general,  had  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  which 
8-^,    Tie  made  a  defcent  on  Eaft-Anglia  *.     The  feafon  being  fsr 
^fler.         advanced,  he  lay  ftill  all  the  winter,  expeftin?  the  fpring  in 
H.HuntiJig.  order  to  invade  Weffex.     The  arrival  of  Halfden,  with  frelh 
^^•^'         DaniOi  troops,    ought   to  have  put  Alfred  upoA  his  guards 
fmce   it  was  but  too  plain 'they  were  defigned  againft  hint. 
However,  trufting  to  the  treaty  he  had  lately  made  with  the* 
Danes,  he  remained  unconcerned,  of  which  Halfden  did  not 
Takes  War-  fail  to  take  the  advantage.      In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring 
^*°'  he    put  to   fea,  and  went  and  took    by  fiirprife  Warham- 

caftlc  y,  the  ftrongeft  place  in  all  Weffex.  The  Englilh  hi- 
therto feemed  not  to  know  what  fort  of  enemies  they  had  to 
deal  with  :  they  confidered  the  Danifli  irruptions  as  a  regular 
war,  wherein  the  whole  nation  was  concerned.  Accordingly 
they  imagined  that  a  treaty  concluded  with  one  band  or  party^ 
was  obligatory  to  all  the  reft.  But  the  Danes  had  other 
thoughts  of  thefe  matters.  I'hey  entered,  with  the  confent 
of  their  kings,  into  private  affociations  to  man  out  fleets  and 
go  (hares  in  what  booty  they  could  get  in  England  and  other 
countries.  For  this  reafon,  the  feveral  bands  were  indepen^ 
dent  one  of  another,  each  thinking  themfelves  bound  by  no 
other  treaty  but  what  they  entered  into  themfclves.  Alfred 
had  made  an  agreement  with  Hubba ;  but  Halfden  did  not 
look  upon  himfeif  as  included  in  it.  However,  the  Englifh 
confidcring  the  furprize  of  Warham  as  a  real  treachery,  called 
heaven  and  earth  to  witnefs  the  violation  of  the  treaty.      But 

X  This  drcs  not  appear  fmni  the  rala  Godrun,OrcyteI,  and  Anand,  went 
ancient  hiAorians  :  on  the  contrary  they  and  wintered  at  Cair.bndge»  where  they 
afiirm,  that  anno  ^7$,  the  D^ms  ki>  Aaid  about  a  twelvr-month  j  and  the 
Rrpton,  and  dividing  ih'-mfeKes  into  nexf  year  went  out  privately  from  Cam- 
two  b<<nd^,  one  part  »ent  along  with  bridge,  and  feiaed  Warham -cadle  j 
Malfden  to  Northumberland,  and  win-  without  any  mention  of  Haliden*s  be** 
tend  ibcrtf  near  the  Tyne  :  ibele  plun-  .  ing  concerned  in  that  expedirion.  See 
•  dete:!  thelic^s,  and  Strecledenfesy  i.  «.  Sax.  Anna}.  AflVr.  Nuntincd.  p.  34f.. 
the  inhabi'anis  ofCalway  ;  and  Hah-  S.  Dunelm.  What  Kapin  "fay$  here  of 
den  ivaUing    iiru'VIf  m -ftiT  of  Norlbum-  H^I'den,  Huntingdon  relates  it  of  Halt- 


ht  !l4ii.i.  d'Md  -.j  It  rf*:  oi.c  hi*:  <')!nwrT',     den's  broth<»r,  p.  35c. 
•vvno  bc(i;n  :o  iiiit.v..i?  It.        Jl.e  n'.in^r         y  Ih  Dcrfc  Am, 
he:?)  vt  I'u.Js^  w.ih  ihvir  ll.ixc  '^f-uz' 


Halfden, 
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Halfdcn,  regardlcfs  of  "tbcir  complaints,  was  about  to  pene- 
trate farther  into  WeffeX,  had  not  Alfred  prevented  him  by  Alfred 
entering  into  a  particular  treaty  with  him  *•     The  author  of  J^^J^. 
his  Life  fays,    the  Danes  fwore   by.  the  holy  relics  of  the  Affer. 
church,  that  they  would  never  fet  foot  again  in  Keflex  ■.  S.  Dundm. 
In  all  appearance  it  coft  the  king  dear  to  bring  them  to  thefc  •^•™'***^ 
terms.     It  is  fomething  ftralige,  that  Alfred  fhould  infifl:  up- 
on mens  fwearing  by  the  holy  relics,  who,  being  yet  pagans, 
could    not    think  thcmfelves  more  flrongly  bound  by  this^ 
than  their  nfual  oath,  their  bracelets,   ^  Pefhaps  his  reafon 
was,  that  in  cafe  they  fhould  break  their  oath,   he  thought 
heaven  would  the  more  afluredly  punifh  them  for  it.      How-  who  t««k« 
ever  this  be,  they  made  no  more  confcience  of  this  than  of  *'^'^^* 
their  former  oaths,  but  broke  it  even  before  they  were  out 
ofWcflcx.     As  they  were  marching   towards  Mercia,  theyAfler. 
met  a  body  of  Englifli  horfe  who  were  riding  in  a  carelefs^^^'^iwiu 
manner,  by  reafon  of  the  treaty's  being  concluded,  and   un- 
cxpeSedly  fcttlng  upon  them,  flew  the  greateft  part  of  them. 
The  horfes  they  took  were  of  fcrvicc*to"carry  them  with  the  «nd  beBtiea 
more  fpeed  towards  the  weftcrn  parts  of  Weflex,  where  they  ^*^' 
hid  ficgt  to  Exeter^. 

Alfred  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  conclude  treaties  with  fuch    876. 
perfidious  people,  refolvcd  to  take  more  cfFeflual  mcafures  toThewirli 
iccure  himfelf  from  their  treachery.     To  this  purpofe  he  con-  '^«***« 
vened  a  general   aflembly,  and'  in  a  pathetic  fpeech  plainly 
(howed  them  they  had  nothing  to  truft  to  but   their  valour 
and  courage  to  deliver  them  from  their  miferies  ;    that  upon 
fo  urgent  an  occafion  there  was  a  neceffity  of  venturing  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  of  facrificing  part  of 
their  eflates  to  preferve  the  reft :  in  fine,  that  a  generous  refo- 
lution  was  the  only  means  left  to  avoid  the  calamities  their 
neighbours  were  fallen  under.     Thefe  remonftrances  having 
produced  the  defired  e(Fe£t,  an  army  was  levied,  with   which 
he  engaged  the  enemy  feven  times  in  one  campaign.     But  aa 

»  Afn*r    ftnd  HtinttAgdon   fay,  this  which  it  feems  probable  it  was  only  the 

treaty  was  made  with  the  Daniih  arniy,  DaoUh  cavalry  that  went  and  feixed  £ji* 

Vit.  Alfr.  p.  8.  Huntingd.'p.  350.  and  etcr,  where  they  wintered.     The  next 

the  Sjx.  Anna!,  that  it   wa«  with  the  year,  part  of  the  foot  that  remained  At 

heathens,  without  the  leaft  mention  of  Warham,  marched  to  Exeter^  and  were 

Kelfden.  purfoed  by  Alfred,  but  got  into  Exeter 

a  The  moft  folemn  manner  of  fwear*  before  he  could  come  op  to  them  ;  the 

ing  among  the  Danes,  and   other  nor-  other    part  going    by  Tea,  were  ihip« 

thcrn  nations,  was,    «'  By  their  arms'*  wrecked  near  Swanwick  inHampihire,  ' 

Oiaus  Mag.  lib.  viii  cap.  a.  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  Aiipr 

S  Hunting,  and  the  Sax.  Ann.  teU  os,  loll.       HuAtingd.  p«  350*  Afler.  Vit* 

that  they  who  had  horfes,  breaking  the  Alfc.  "^ 


teeaty,  rode  to  Exeter  in  the  night ;  by 


fortune 
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Alfred  fortone  was  not  equally  favourable  to  him  in  all  thefe  engage- 
snakes  a  mcnts,  hc  was  once  more  confirained  to  treat  with  the  Danes* 
tilth  *tbc^'  Though  he  could  not  rely  upon  their  promifes,  it  was  the  bcft 
JHats,  way  he  could  take  to  end  this  dangerous  war.  The  new  treaty, 
^ax.  Ann.  by  which  the  Danes  were  obliged  to  return  no  more  into  Wei- 
AflTcr,         f^^^  ^28  better  kept  than  the  former, 

l^olio  ar-        TJie  Weft^Saxons  looked  upon  the  retreat  of  thefc  for- 
Snd  *°^"^  midable  enemies  as  a  great  deliverance.    But  they  weic  noC 
^^876.     y^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  of  their  miferies:    this  band,  that  had  ftrudc 
ASai  Anc.  ^^"^  ^^^^  f"ch  terror,  were  fcarce  gone,  when  a  new  fwarim 
arrived  under  the  command  of  Rouo,  the  famous  Norman 
general,  that  became  afterwards  the  fcourge  of  France.     By 
CoMtvfeek  good  fortune,  Alfred  was  prepaired  to  receive  them.      After 
his  fortune  fomc  attempts,  RoUo  defpairing  of  procuring  a  fettlement  ia 
in  France.   England,  refolved  to  feck  one  in  France,     In  all  probabiJityv 
finding  the  bed  part  of  England  in  pofleffion  of  his  country^* 
men,  and  Alfred  ready  to  difpute  the  reft  with  him,  be  ima- 
gined hc  bad  a  better  profped  in  France.    Some  affirm,  it  was 
revealed  to  him  io  a  dream,  what  great  fuccelk  he  fliould  meet 
with  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water^ 
Alfred  fits        After  Rollo's  departure,  Alfred  enjoyed  fome  repofe,  which 
©tttaflcet.  afforded  him  leifurc  to  think  of  means  to  prevent  thefe  fre- 
quent inva(ions«     He  found  no  better  or  readier  way  than  to 
equip  a  good  fleet,  and  engage  the  Danes  before  they  came 
to  land»  where  they  generally  had  the  advantage.     As  hither- 
to, the  engaging  them  at  fea  had  not  been  thought  of;    their 
fhips  were  only  fit  for  tranfports,  whereas  thofe,  now  bulk 
by  Alfred,  were  contrived  on  purpofe  for  fervice.     It  wap 
not  long  before  he  reaped  the  fruit  of  this  wife  precaution  : 
Aflor.         his  fleet  meeting  with  fix  Danifli  vei&ls,  gave  chace  to  chem, 
and  one  of  the  largell  being  taken,  the  foldiers  and  mariners 
Sax.  Ann.   were  thrown  overboard.^   This  firft  engagement  was  followed 
Afler.         by  one  much  more  confiderable*      An  hundred  and  twenty 
fail  of  Danifh  tranfport-ihips  making  to  the  fliore,   in  OKr 
der  to  land  their  men,   the  king's  fleet  attacked  them,  and 
funk  the  greateft  part  of  tbem.       The   next   year  another 
Danifli  fleet  failing  weftward,  met  with  fo  violent  a  dorm, 
that  all  the  fleet  periflied,  except  a  few  which  fell  into  the  hand^ 
of  the  Englilh. 
The  Danes       Alfred,  encouraged  by  thefe  fuccefles,    refolved  to  attack 
quitWeflcx,  (he  Danes  in  the  weft,  where  they  had  fortified  themfelves  by 
Sax.  Annai.  ^^^  taking  of   Exeter.       Befides,  the  Cornifh  men  had  all 
along  fided  with  them.     He  executed  this  refolution  with  that 
courage  and  fuccefs,  that  in  the  end  he  obliged  the  Danes  ^o 
give  him  boft^^ges,  and  entirely  abandon  Weifcx.     They  cc^ 

tired 
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tired  Into  Mercia,  where  being  weary  with  leading  fuch  un-     877. 
fettled  lives,  they  were  Incorporated  with  their  countrymen.  The  end  of 
who  were  in  pofleffion  of  that  kingdom.     After  thit,  they  de-  J^^^Jfj^^, 
pofed,  with  one  confent,  Ceolulph,  and  divided  the  land  among  cia, 
themfelves  '.       What  kind  of  governnSent  they  eftabliftied  we  Sak.  Ann* 
know  not ;    the  Englift  hiftorians,  paffing  over  in  filence  the  ^^'  ^ 
civil  affairs  of  the  Danes,  relate  only  their  wars.     Thus  end-    '  "" 
cd  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  after  having  fubfifted  near  three 
hundred  years. 

The  year  before,  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  had  met  and  of 
with  the  fame  fate.     Halfdeh;  who  was  gone  thither,  made  Northum-^ 
Egbert  king  in  the  room  of  Ricfige,  who  died  in  876.     The^^^^^' 
new  king,  or  vice-roy,  was  of  no  long  continuance  :    in  the  Saz.  Ann, 
fifft  year  of  his  reign,  Halfden  dethroned  him,  and  divided*     ' 
the  land  among  his  countrymen  ;    which  no  doubt  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  the  Danes  in  Mercia  to  do  the  fame  thing.     Thusf 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  which  had  lafted  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  from  the  time  of  Ida  the  firft  king,  was 
divided  among  tne  Danifli  officers.    It  proved  very  difficult  to 
drive  them  from  thence,  as  will  hereafter  be  feen. 

Though  the  Danes  were  in  pof&ffion  of  three  of  the  ancient  TKc  Danet 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  yet  was  there  not  room  enough  j.n^»<*«Wef- 
for  all  thofe  that  were  already  in  England,  and  for  thofe  that  "' 
were  continually  coming  over  with  intent  to  fettle.       '^he 
new-comers  beheld  Weffcx  with  a  greedy  eye.     On  the  other 
hand,  they  who  had  (hared  the  lands  of  the  other  kingdoms 
among  them,  perceiving  their  countrymen  envied  their  good 
fortune,  were  apprehenfive  they  might  think  of  difpofleffing 
them,  if  they  were  not  otherwife  provided  for :    this  made 
them  all  agree  to   invade  Weflcx,  and  exert  their  utmofl  to 
conquer  that  kingdom,  which  hitherto  had  fo  bravely  with- 
ftcjod  their  attacks.       They  carried  on  thcfSr  defign  with  all     878. 
pOfBble  fecrecy  and  expedition.     On  the  fudden  appeared  in  aact.  vis. 
the  field  a  more  formidable  army  of  Danes  than  had  yet  been  Alf. 
reen\  and  advancing  towards  Wdfifx,  before  Alfred  could 
pefEbly  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence.    Thejf  marched  di-  and  take 
tedlly  to  Chippenham  %  one  of  the  firteft  and  flrongcfl  cities  of  cwppep-  • 
the  kingdom.      The  taking  of  this  place,  which  the  Danes  gj^'^^j^^j 
made  themfelves  matters  of  in  a  few  days,  infpired  the  Weft-  s.  Dunelmr 

c  Ingulph  fays,  Alffed  annexed'it  to  marlret,  whence  it  iiad  its  nanie  $    for 

hU  domirions.  Cyppaii  fignifics  To  Traffic,  and  Cyp<* 

•  d  Afler  fays  it  wa$  the  army  that  man  a  Merchint  1    and  We  ftill  retain 

l^eft  Exeter.  ^Vit.  Altr.  p«.9.  Cheapen  and  Chapman.   Camdeo,    O^ 

e  In  Wihlhirei  ^y  the  Saxona  calted  cbeiande  original  iiCheapiide,  X.ondon. 
CjppanhMPi^  &0W  only  %iiioot  f ot  ita^ 

^      *  Saxon» 
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Saxons  with  fuch  a  terror,  ihat  they  had  no  longer  the  cou* 
rage  to  defend  themrelves.     Some  fled  into  Wales,   or  be- 
yond Tea,  whilft  others  ran  over  to  the  Danes,  and  fwore  al- 
Alfred  de-    legiance  to  them.    In  this  (o  general  a  revolt,  Alfred  was  left 
iertedbyall.  alone  with  a  few  domeflics,  who,  out  of  duty  and  afFeSion^ 
^^^'*         were  unwilling  to  abandon  him  in  his  adverfuy.     But  as  they 
-were  chargeable  to  him,   ^nd  could  do  him  little  fervice,  he 
difmiiTed  them  all,  that  he  might   with  more    eafe  fhift  for 
It  forced  to  himfelf.     Such  was  his  didrefs,  that  he  was  forced  to  coa« 
!ieeonceal«d  ceal  himfelf  at  a   neat-herd's  in  the  Ille  of  Athelney  in  So- 
hw"**'*     merfetflxire^     This  place  was  furrounded  with  a  large  mo- 
rafs,  through  which  there  was  but  one  narrow  footpath  lead- 
ing to  the  neat-herd's  cottage,  that  was  hid  by  buChes  and 
briars.     In  this  place  the  king  lay  concealed  for  fome  time» 
from  his  friends  as.  well  as  his  enemies,  without  being  fo  much 
as  known  by  the  neat- herd's  wife^  who  employed  him  about 
her  little  houfehold  afFairs  k.      This  w^s  a  wretched  fituation 
for  a  prince ;    but  God,  who  defigned  only  to  exercife  his 
patience,  left  him  not  Jong    in    thefe  circumftances.      He 
had  not  been  fix  months  in  his  retreat,  when  the  fcene  was 
Ihifted  by  ft  lucky  and  unezpeded  turn  in  his  affairs.      It  is 
pretended  that  this  happy  change  was  revealed  to  him   in  si 
dream   by  St.  Cuthbert>  formerly  biihop  of  Lindisfarn,  who 
appeared  to  him,  and  told  him,  he  {houid  fuddenly  be  raifed  to 
an  infinitely  more  glorious  (late  than  that  from  whence  he  was 
fallen.    But  without  infixing  on  thefe  idle  tales  of  the  monks^ 
who  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  pafs  over  an  extraordinary 
event  without  introduicing  fome  apparition  or  miracle,  I  {hall 
relate  how  this  great  revolution  was  brought  about  by  mean^ 
of  a  defpqrate  undertaking. 
Hubba  n-       Hubba,.  who  commanded  the  Danifh  troops  in  the  abfence 
TOgesWales,  ^f  hjg  brother  Ivar  \  had  invaded  Wales,   and   deftroyed  all 
Weffew!*"    ^'^^  fi^^  ^"^  fword: ;    aftcf.  which  be  entered  Devoninire  in 
Sax.  AnnaU  the  kingdom  of  Weflex,  with  the  fame  intent.      At  his  ap- 
Afl*ex«        proacji  the  earl  of  Devon  \  with  a  handful:  of  brave  men,  re* 

f  JrormeAj  called  Atbelingry,   i.  e*  fitting  in  the  chimney -comer,  making 

the  Ifland   of  Nobles.       It    lies    near  bows  and  arroiivs,  and  other  warlike  in* 

TaimtoA,  wbeie  the  Thoae  And*  Parrd  '  ftromenu;    Affor.  yit.  Alfr.  {>.  9. 

joia..  .The  firm  groujid  iy  not  ^ije  h  The  Sax.  AadaI.  AiTer.  Hontiog. 

two  acres*  Flor.  Wigorn.  etc.  Cay  it  was  the  bro- 

g  She  having  one  day  fet  a  cake  on  tber  of  Ivar  and  Haifddn  t     but  San. 

the  coals^  and  being  bufted  in  fomfttking  Dvnelm.  aod  Cbroo.  de  Mailrot  af- 

clfe,  the  cake  hapMned  to  be  bumt  f  firm,  it  was  Ivar,  and  HalfHen  them-* 

upon  which  iHe  fell  a  fcolding  at  the  felves»  vfi\h  tw<nty-)hzee  ihips.  p.  144* 

king  for  his  c^releOhers  itt  notJooking  146. 


after  the  cake,  which  flie  told   him  ha        4  Odda«..   See  Dogdalc*s  Bacon, 
could  cat  faft  enough.    Alfred  was  thea 


tired 
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tired  into  Kinwith-caftlc  ^,  to  avoid  the  firft  ftock  of  the  Da- 
i)ifh  fury.  Hubba  was  not  long  before  he  land  iiege  to  the 
caftle,  not  doubting  but  the  garrifon,  being  few  in  nunober, 
would  foon  be  obliged  to  furrender.  The  earl  of  Devon^ 
finding  all  the  defence  he  could  make  would  be  to  no  purpofc, 
took  a  fudden  refolution  :  he  reprefented  to  the  beiicged  the 
danger  they  were  in  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  merci- 
lefs  enemies,  ^nd  aflured  them  they  had  but  one  way  to  efcape, 
which  was>  by  opening  themfelves  a  pailage  with  their  fwoirds 
through  the  enemies  army.  He  told  them  the  enterprise  was 
not  fo  very  rafli  and  defperate  as  they  might  imagine ;  that  un- 
doubtedly the  Danes  were  very  negligent  and  ^cure,  not  re- 
garding a  few  men  pent  up  within  walls  3  that  therefore  what 
he  propofed  was  far  from  being  impradicable,  provided  they 
gave  the  enemy  no  time  to  prevent  it  i  that  after  all,  they 
ventured  only  their  lives  and  liberties,  which  would  be  in 
much  greater  danger  by  ftanding  a  fiege.  This  remon-  ^ 
ftrance  had  fuch  an  effeft  upon  the  bcfieged,  that  without  far- 
ther deliberation  they  fallied  out  fword  in  hand  upon  the 
Danes,  and  by  their  fudden  and  furious  attack  put  them  im« 
mediately  in  extreme  diforder.  This  happy  beginning  made 
them  forget  their  firfl:  defign,  and  izjfpired  them  with  a  refo- 
lution to  purfue  their  advantage  :  they  continued  therefore  to 
prefs  the  Danes  with  a  frefli  impetuofity,  without  giving  them 
time  to  recover  thei^felves ;  and  having  entirely  difpcrfed 
them,  made  a  dreadful  flaughter  of  them  K  Hubba  was  flain  % 
and  his  famous  ftandard.  Called  Reafan,  or  the  Raven,  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  Englilh.  The  Danes  had  a  notion  there  Hubbaflain, 
was  a  fecrct  virtue  in  this  ftandard,  which  Ivar's  fificrs  had  '^Lt'^InL 
wrought  with  their  own  hands":  by  the  help  of  a  ftrong  arrttkcn.* 
fancy,  or  thi?  delufion  of  the  devil,  they  imagined  they  faw  ^^fler.  Vic. 
this  Raven,  before  a  battle,  clap  bis  wings  in  token  of  vie-  '^•^'' 
tpry,  or  hang  down  his  head  as  a  prcfage  0/  their  defeat.  .  This 
at  leaft  is  what  hiflorians  tell  us,  adding,  that  the  lofs  of 
tiieir  ftandard  did  not  a  littl<^  contribute  to*  difliearten  them 
afterwards. .  .  .  .  ' 

k  Which  ftooi)   on  the  river  Tao,  mounts  upon  the  bodies  of  their  famous 

helow  Ralef h.     There   are  at  prefcnt ,  men,  which  were  called  Lowes.      Set; 

n6ftN>tfi-eps  of  it.  '  Camd,  p.  35.      See  S^elman's  Life  of  Alfr.  p.  tt . 

Pilfer.  Vit.  Alfr,  p.  10.  m  S.  Dunclm  lays,  that  Inguar  and. 

'I  The  place  was  afterwards  called  Halfden  were  alfo  flain  in  this  battle, 

Hitbbcftcw   on  Hobbelow,    from    the  p.  146. 

mount  raifed  on  the  pbce  where  Hitb-  n  They  pretend  it  was  worked  magi- 

ba  was  buried ;  for  it  was  the  common  cally  in  almoft  an  inftant  5  in  one  fore- 

vTiy  of  barial  among  the  Dan«  to  nJfc  noon.    AfJkr^  Vit,  Alfr.  p,  ic. 

The 
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The  news  of  this  defeat,  sind  t^e  death  of  the  Danifli  ge-* 

neral,  having  reached  Alfred  in  his  retreat  %   he  immediately 

Alfred  ooa*  confldered  how  to  improve  this  advantage;     He  Tent  word  to 

fttltihowtohis  friends  where  he  was,  to  the  end  they  Inight  come  and 

kmaosQ.    confttlt  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  junSure.     After  he  had 

*    conferred  with  them,  he  gave  them  orders  to  draw  together, 

in  feveral  parts  of  the  kin^dortt,  fmall  bodies  of  tfoOps,  whiclv 

at  a  minute^s  warning  might  h6  ready  to  join  one  another. 

The  moft  diffltult  as  well   as  mod  important  point  was,  to 

know  exa£^ly  the  poflure.bf  the  enemy,  that  meafurcs  might 

be  concerted  accordingIy4     Alfred  not  knowihg  who  to  chufe 

for  this  neceflary  fervice,  took  the  boldeft  refolotion  that  evef 

entered  into  the  thoughts  of  a  prince,  which  was,  to  go  hioi- 

felf  into  the  Danith  camp,  and  be  informed  by  his  own  eyes 

of  the  condition  of  the  enemy.     To  this  end,  having  dif- 

Goettothe  guifed  himfelflike  a  harper,  he  entered  the  Danifli  camp,  and 

Daaiflicampcontihued  there  feveral  days,  obferving  every  thing  he  wslnted 

JJ^J?*^«*  to  know :    among  other  things  he  took  notice,  that  whereas 

C.Maliiiib.  g^'^^^'^'V  ^^®    Danes  were  Wont  to  encamp  and  entrench 

'  tnemfelves  on  a  hill,  they  had  neglefled  to  do  fo  now*     They 

had  not  fo  much  as  placed  any  advanced  guards  to  fecure  the 

avenues  to  their  camp,  as  having  nothing  to  fear,  fince  the 

enemy   had  no  army  in  the  fields      Having  obferved  every 

thing,  he  returned  to  his  friends  at  Athelney,  and  appointed 

Selwood-foreft  '  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  their  troops. 

This  affair   was  tranfaSed  fo  fecrcdy  and  expeditioufly,  that 

in  a  little  time  the  king,  at  the  head  of  an  army  \  appeared 

near  the  Danes,  before  they  had  the  leaft  intelligence  of  it* 

'^hey  were  in  the  utmoft  confternation  When  they  (kw  on  st 

Cuns  com-  fudden  the  Engliih  army  approaching  to  attack  them.      Alfred 

pinUiaoiy  was  unwilling  to  give  them  time  to  come  to  them(elres»  and 

s^'aihi.  therefore  briefly  exhorting  his  troops  not  to  have  the  leaft 

Huntintd/  dread  of  an  army  already  vanqulflied  by  their  fears,  gave  the 

fi^nal  of  battle.     The  Danes,  though  afiaulted  thus  vnex- 

pededly,  defended  themfelves  however  with  a  great  deal  of 

courage.     But  whether  they  had  not  time  to  draw  up  their 

troops  in  order,  or  the  lofs  of  their  flandard  hid  poflefled 

o  Br4Mnpton  affirmtj  that  Alfred  was  be  eacanipei  one  night  t    the  next  day 

io  the  battle,  p.  809.  he  came  to  £thandun»  or  fidiogion^  ia 

p  This  is,  the  Great  Wood,  10  So-  Soiner(etibtre«  where  the  battle    «M 

*  cnerfet/hire.  Th*s  was  done  reven  weeks  fought.  AlTer*  Vit.  Alf»  fi.  IQ«      Sax*  4 

'  after  Eafter^   and  the  rendezvous  was  Aooal. 

Petra  Ecbrichti,  Tuppofed  to  be  Brix-        q  Confifliog  of  the   inbabitanu   oC 

ftaninSomerfecihire,   (laying  these  one  Sonaer(^td»ire,  Wiltdkire^   aod    Hamp- 

night,    he    marched    away    the    next  flure,  that  had    not  fied    beyond  fti* 

r.oroirg  to  JEcg\c%,  or  Okely>  where  Aflcr.  Vit.  Alfr.  p.  io« 

them 
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tliem  with  a  notion  that  their  gods  were  averfe  to  thein»  they 
were  at  length  entirely  routed,  and  afanoft  their  whole  army 
cut  in  pieces  :  the  few  that  efcaped,  betook  themfelves  to  a 
caftle,  where  they  were  immediately  befieged.  Alfred  taking 
advantage  of  their  confternation,  prefled  them  fo  briikly,  that 
ihey  were  loon  brought  to  capitulate.  The  terms,  he  granted  5""** j'* 
them,  were  more  advantageous  than  they  had  room  to  expefi  Jl'nt^ut 
in  their  circumftances  ^  He  articled  to  give  up/ the  lands  of  terms. 
£aft-AngIia  to  thofe  that  were  willing  to  turn  Chrifiians,  but 
required  the  reft  immediately  to  quit  the  iiland,  never  more  to 
let  foot  in  England,  and  to  give  hoftages  for  the  performance 
of  articles.  Guthurm,  governor  of  £aft-Anglia,  who,  fince 
file  death  of  Hubba,  commanded  the  Danilh  army,  agreed  to 
tbefe  conditions,  and  came  to  Alfred,  with  thirty  of  his  chief 
officers,  having  (hipped  off  all  thofe  that  refufed  to  be  bap- 
tized •• 

This  gneat  vi(3ory  ftt  Alfred  at  the  height  of  his  wiflies.  He  confinnt 
lie  had,  by  a  fingle  battle,  driven  out  the  Danes,  and  rcco- Se**'^on 
'vered  his  kingdom,  and  faw  every  day  his  fubjedls  flock  to  of  Eaft-*Aj»!J 
bim,  whom  fear  had  difperfed  or  conftrained  to  fubmit  to  the  gii«»  tnd 
enemy.     He  gave  Guthurm  and  his  officers  a  very  civil  reccp-  ^^^[Jj^^ 
tion,  and  kept  his  word  faithfully  with  them.     All  the  hifto-  forking* 
rians  agree,  that  he  invefted  tlie  Danifli  general  with  the  title 
t>f  king  of  Eaft-Anglia.    But  it  is  not  known  whether  he  did 
this  by  virtue  of  fome  private  treaty  made  before  with  him,  or 
deigned  by  it  to  gain  his  afFefUon  to  that  degree  that  he  might 
entirely  confide  in  him.      However  this  be,  it   is  certain 
Guthurm  held,  with  the  tide  of  king,  the  kingdom  of  Eaft* 
Anglia,  which  was  wholly  inhabited  by  Danes,  and  whereof 
Ivar  had  made  him  governor.      He  divided  the  lands  among 
his  coantiymen,  and  exercifed  the  regal  authority  as  long  as  Milaub. 
he  lived.    Some,  particularly  Aflerius,  add,  that  Alfred  gave 
Guthurm  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  alfo.    fiut  this  is 
very  improbable,  Unce  the  Danes  had  long  been  mafters  of 
Northumberland,  and  had  Ihared  the  lands  among  themfelves  *• 

r  See  the  treatr  between  Alfred  «n4  t  In  file  year  ISj,   Alfted  baTinf 

Guthurm^    anioiig  Alfred's  Uvi>  in  ilain  the  two  Darnih  geoenli,  Hinguar 

Dr.  WiMAiui'M  and  Lam  bard 't  Leg.  Sak.  and  Halfdene,  eaofed  the  waAed  parta 

and  in  Bromptu  p.  SiS^Si^^  ti  Noithnmberiand  to  be  again  inha* 

i  Alfred  ftood  godfather  to  Cttthorm,'  btted  ;    and  Gnthredy  a  yooth,  foo  of 

Slid  named  him  Etbelftan.      He  wai  Ardecgnote,  who  had  been  fold   to  a 

baptized  about  three  weekf  tftftf  the  widow  at  Whitingham,  being  redeemed 

conchifioa  of  the  treaty  at  Aire,  near  by  abbot  Edred,    was    made    icing  of 

Athelney^  with  thirty  of   bis  officers.  York,  and  Egbert  of  Northumberland* 

Affer,  p.  lo.  Sax.  Ann. And  with  Chr.  de  Mailroi«  p.  J45.     S.  Duaelffl* 

almoft  aU  his  people.    Miittsb.  p.  4^.  p*  I47« 

Hoved.  p.  4x8.  ..                                            .^. 
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The  cafe  was  not  the  fame  with  refped  to  Eaft-Anglia,  where 
the  Danes  had  no  fixed  abode,  and  which  was  fiili  conudered 
as  part  of  the  En^lifh  monarchy,  though  the  Danes  were  moft 
powerful  there.  So  that  Alfred  did  nothing  more  than  confirm 
them  in  the  pofieifion  of  that  kingdom,  by  granting  them  a  king 
of  their  own  nation,  who  was  to  be  his  vaf&l  **. 
All  the  In  all  that  has  hitherto  been  faid,  it  may  be  obferved  that 

AifreVfo?  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  the  laft  battle,  there  were  in  England  two  forts 
their'foYc-  ®f  Dancs,^  thofe  that  were  already  fettled,  and  thofe  that  were 
reign.        endeavouring  to  procure  tbemfelves  habitations.    With  thefe 
lafl  it  was  properly  that  Alfred  treated.      As  for  the  others, 
having  feen  their  brethren  fo  roughly  handled,  they  thought 
themfelves  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  pofleilions.     As 
the  event  was  uncertain,  they  chofe  rather  to  fit  down  con- 
tented, and  acknowledge  Alfred  for  their  fbvereign,  than  run 
the  rifkof  lofing  their  all,  by  continuing  the  war.      Accord- 
ingly the  Danes,  fettled  in  die  three  kingdoms  of  the  Angles^ 
fubmitted  to  Alfred  and  fwore  allegiance  to  him.    It  was, 
however,  almofl  impof&ble  that  all  mould  be  equally  fatisfied 
'  with  their  lot.    Several  accepted  of  the  terms  of  the  laft  treaty 

only  becaufe  they  knew  not  where  to  go,  having  elfewhere 
neither  houfe  nor  home.    If  they  feemed  defirous  to  turn 
Chriflians,  it  w«s  to  procure  a  fubfiflence,  in  expectation  of 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  return  to   their  old  courfe  of  life. 
That  this  was  the  cafe,  evidently  appeared  from  what  followed. 
879.     When  it  was  leaft  expetSed,  the  mofl  confiderable  amoig 
them,  headed  by  one  Haftings,  earnefUy  follicited  Guthurm  to 
renew  the  war  in  Wcflex  ^  ;  but  not  prevailing  ',  they  put  tO' 
AflTer.         fea,  and   went  and  ravaged  the  coafb  of  Flanders.     Shortly 
s.Dunclm,  ^f^^^^  another  and  no  lefs  numerous  troop  informed  of  the 
•     great  booty  the  firfl  ravagers  had  met  with  at  Ghent,  ihipped 
8S5.     off  to  join  them.      Thefe  two  bands  thus  united  over-ran 
re^*m  t^**  Brabant,   Hayjnault,    Flanders,  Picardy,    and  Artots,  afting 
England,     unheard-of  cruelties.     After  which,  being  again  divided  into 
and  are  re-  two  bodies.  One  of  them  failed.back  for  England,  in  hopes  of- 
pulfcd.        plundering   the  country,    where  they  imagined  they  ihould 
come  unexpeded.       Having  landed   in  Kent,  they  marched, 
towards  Rochefler,  with  defign  to  furprize  the  city.      But 
Alfred,  who,  contrary  to  their  expetSation,  had  his  army  in 

u  Anno  879,  the  Danes  removed,  in  w  They  came  np  the  Thames  and 
purfuance  of  the  treaty,  from  Chjppen-  wintered  at  Fulham.  A&r,  Sax.  Aon. 
ham  to  Cirenceftcr,  where  they  flaid  x  The  DaniA  army  here,  was  not  fo 
one  year  J  and  from  thence  went  away  fcrupulous  ;  for  thfy  joined  them,  not- 
to  £aft-Angl<ay  Where  they  fettled. ,  withftandins  their  oaths  and  engage* 
SiX.  Ann.  A^Ter.  viL  Alfr.  p.  jx,         '  meats  to  Aifxed.     AHcr^  p.  11. 

4  rca- 
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a  readtnefs,  fpeedily  marching  that  way  upon  the  firft  notice 
of  their  arrival,  his  approach  made  them  fly  to  their  (hips  in 
fuch  haile,  that  they  left  their  plunder  behind  them.  The 
vigilance  of  this  prince  having  prevented  their  defigns  upon 
England,  they  returned  to  France,  and  rejoining  their  compa- 
nions, continued  their  devaftations  in  that  kingdom. 

Hithero  the  Englifli   had  been  only   upon  the  defenfive.    882* 
Expofed  to  the  continual  invaGons  of  the  Danes,  and   lihcer-  Alfred  ifi« 
tain  where  the  enemy  would  land,  they  were  generally  fiir-  ^f"^'^  *»*« 
prized,  before  it  waj  in  their  power  to  defend  themfelves.     The  sax!  am?* 
fea-coaft  remainihg  pninhabtted,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
thefe  rovers  froiti  landing  where  they  pteafed.      Alfred  being 
in  peace,  which   he  had  never  enjoyed  till  now,  refolved   to 
put  his  arflfairs  in  better  order.     His  firft  care  was  to  equip  a  Alfred  fits 
confiderab^e  fleet,  the  advantage  of  which  he  had  already  ex-o***^**^ 
perienced.     As  foon  as  his  fleet  was  in  condition  to  fail,  the       • 
admiral  had  orders  to  cruife  along  the  coafts,  and  attack  all 
the  Danifh  fliips  in  what  place  foever  he  fhould  meet  them. 
He  furprized  fixteen  in  the  port  of  Harwich  ^  In  Eaft-Anglia,  Sue  Ann, 
of  which  taking  fome  and  finking  the  reft,  be  brought  ofF  a 
confiderable  booty*.     Guthurm  incenfed  at  this  a<5]t  of  hofti- 
Itty  in  one  of  his  harbours,   fixffered  the  parties  concerned  to 
^endeavour  to  retrieve  their  lofles,  and  even  furniflied  them 
with  means.      It  was  not  long  before  they  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  in  the  night  the  king's  mips  *,  and  had  fome 
advantage  over  them.     However,  the  fleet  kept  the  rovers  in 
awe,  and  freed  England  from  their  ravages. 

Alfred   having  thus   fecured  the  fea-coafts,  diligently  fet  He  fortifiei 
about  fortifying  the  reft  of  the  kingdom    with  caftles   and  reveni 
walled  towns,  which  he  ftood  in  great  need  of.    He  repaired  **2*^* 
thofe  that  were  gone  to  ruin  *^,  and  built  others  in  fo  ftrong   ^^7* 
a  manner,  that  they  could  not  eafily  be  afl&ulted.     In  a  word^. 
there  was  not  a  pa/s  or  avenue  capable  of  being  fortified,  but 
what  was  defended  by  fome  works,  to  prevent  the  fudden  in*  Alftr. 
-  curfions  of  the  Danes.     But  however,  he  could  not  be  entirely 
guarded  againft  them,  without  one  important  place,  the   pou 

y  In  Elfexy  famooa  for  its  harbour,        s  AiFer  fftys,  that  all  their  ihtps  aod 

Its  name  importing  ao  Haven  where  an  booty  were  taken,  and   Alfred  ordcrtd 

army  may  lie.     The  walls  are  built  and  all  the  men  to  be  pot  t^  death.    Vit. 

the  flreets  pitched  with  a  fort  of  petri-  Alfr.  p.  ii.     Flor.  Wore.  p.  592. 
fied  clay  falling  from  the  dif^  there-         a  They  attacked  them  in  the  moutk 

abouts.     From  the  fide  of  the  cliff  be-  of  the  Thamre,  when  the  foldiert  wertf 

tween  the  beacon  and  the  town,  iflues  afleep  and  dcfencelefs.      S.  Donelm.  p. 

a  fpring  that  petrifi<s  wood  at  lyell  as  130.    Huntingd.  p.  350. 
clay :    a  large  piece  fent  from  hence  is        b  ParticvUrl/  Shaft>boiy.  Spelm^o, 

referved  in   the  repolitory  of  the  royal  p.  l6>« 
fociety,     Camd.  Adiit.  10  ElTcz. 

Y  z  fcffion 
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fcffion  whereof  would  be  of  great  con(equence  to  faim  in  all 
refpefis.     This  was  the  city  of  London,  confiderable  both  for 
largenefi  and  fituation,  and  which  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Danes  would  give  them  a  free  pallage  into  Weflex,  whenever 
they  had  a  mind  to  invade  his  dominions*    This  cpniideration 
Befieges  and  made  him  refolve  to  inveft  it,  knowing  the  garrifon  to  be  weak 
tokc*  Uo-  and  unable  to  (land  a  long  fiege.     Accordingly,  the  befieged 
i!?Ytt*it  to    ^^^^  '"  ^  ''^^'^  ^^^^  forced  to  capitulate.     He  was  no  fooner 
hisfonin-  mafier  of  this  great  city,  but  he  very  much  added  both  to  its 
law  Ethel-  firength  and  l^auty  ^.    He  committed  the  government  of  it 
^nW.         ^^  Ethelred,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Elfleda,  or  rather 
Flor.  Wor.  gave  it  him  in  fee,  with  the  title  of  earl  ofMercia***      Some 
will  have  it  he  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king ;    but  I 
doubt  they  have  no  ground  for  what  they  advance.    By  creat- 
jiig  Ethelred  earl,  of  Mercia,  he  did  not  inveft  him  with  power 
over  any  part  of  Mercia,  but  only  over  London.      All  the  reft 
of  Mercia  was  in  poflefEon  of  the  Danes,  over  whom  he  aP 
ferted  no  other  right  but  that  of  ibvereignity,  to  which  they  had 
lately  confented.      Ethelred  therefore  was  honoured  with  an 
empty  title,  till  fuch  time  as  by  his  valour  he  became  mailer 
of  great  part  of  that  province. 
The  Dane*       The  great  number  of  towns  repaired  and  fortified  by  Al- 
of  Airi«d'^*  frcd,  found  him  employment  fomc  years.      Thcfe  fortifica* 
Aflcr,  Ann.  ^'^'^  fcrved  equally  to  defend  the  kingdom  againft  the  fordgn 
Danes,  and  to  keep  thofe  in  awe  that  were  fettled  in  the  ifland  ; 
who  feeing  all  the  precautions  taken  by  this  wife  prince,  were 
much  more  difpofed  to  remain  in  fubmii&on.    They  even  per- 
mitted feveral  of  the  Englifli,  whom  they  had  driven  from 
tiicir  habitations,  to  return  and  live  among  them  under  the 
king's  prote^on. 
vn«ri4od  if       Then  it  was  that  Alfred  had  the  (attsfadiion  to  fee  peace  and 
in  quiet      tranquility  rcftored,  after  fo  many  years  of  troubles.    This 

fwetvcyean 

G  We  have  no  ceruin  account  of  the  reft  remains  to  this  day.      There  are 

or'g'nal  of  this  famous  city.     But  aa  it  feven  gare^,  LudgaCe,  Newgate,  Alderf- 

it  nut  evident  there  was  any  fuch  place  gate,  Bifliopfgate,  Cripplegate,  More- 

in  Casfar's  time,  and  yet  a  great  town  gratr,  and  Aldgate«    The  origin  of  its 

in  Nero's,  it  is  probable  it  was  founded  name  it  unknown.   Czfar^s  faying,  the 

in  thereignof  Claudiuf,  and  inhabited  Britons  called  the  places  fenced  round 

by  the  Britons  and  Romans  together,  viith  woods  and  groves,  cities  or  towns, 

Wii\^  a  trading,  though  not  a  tnilitary  made  C<mden  conjecture  London  was 

colony  from  the  very  beginning.     I'ha  fo  nam^-d  from  Llhwn,  which  figniftes 

M  i)1s  arc  faid  to  be  built  by  Ccnilantine  in  Britifh  Such  a  Town,  as  if  we  fiiould 

tdc  Great,  at  the  record  of  Helena  his  fay  by  way   of  eminence,  The  City. 

nirtther,    conraining    within  them  an  Camd.    Addit.  to  Midd.    See  Stow^s 

oblong  fp.'^ce  of  three  miles  in  cornpafs.  Survry,  b.  i. 

'yUn  p.trt  which  ran  along  the  Tde  of        d  Sec  Dug'' ale's   Barons gr,  vol.  i. 

ixi:  ThamcK  is  ^ujte  waihcd  away,  tho  p.  7» 
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happv  calm  lafted  twelve  years  %  during  which  this  monarch 
had  ieifure  to  redify'the  diforders,  introduced  by  fo  long  a 
war,  both  in  church  and  date.  As  I  dellgn  hereafter  to  give 
a  particular  account  of  the  regulations  made  by  this  prince 
during  the  peace,  I  (ball  pais  over  thefe  twelve  years,  and 
finifli  the  relation  of  his  wars.  It  fuffices  at  prefent  to  fay, 
that  in  this  interval  he  laid  out  his  conftant  endeavours  ia 
procuring  the  good  and  benefit  of  his  fubje£b,  till  he  was 
interrupted  by  frefh  invailons,  of  which  I  am  now  going  to 
ipeak. 

The  Danes,  who  under  the  condu£t  of  Haftings,  ravaged    893. 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  together  France  and  the  Low-*^^^^ 


renew  their 


Countries,  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  prodigious  booty  they  [nva&»M , 
had  gained.     According  to  the  cuftom  of  pyrates,  as  they  Sax.  Anna!, 
prodigally  fquandered  away  what  they  had  Acquired  without  ^"•.^*8* 
pains  or  labour,  they  were  always  under  a  ncceffity  of  renew-  ^"^^^  ' 
jng  their  ravages,  m  order  to  have  wherewithal  to  fubfift. 
however,  diflieartened  by  two  terrible  checks  given  them  by 
Eudes  and  Arnulph,  kings  of  France  and  Germany,  they  re- 
folved  to  return  into  England,  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of 
fettling  there,  as  plundering  the  ifland.     To  that  purpofe,  they  »«<>  «ak« 
fitted  out  three  hundred  (hips,  which  they  divided  into  two  ^^m^J'-T 
fleets.    With  the  firft,  confifting  of  two   hundred  fail,   th^y  dlecon.    ' 
arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Kent,  and  took  Appledore  ^      Thi;5 
place,  which  was  then  very  confiderable,  made  them  maftecs 
not  only  of  that  province,  but  alfo  of  Suflex  and  Surry.    The 
other  fleet  commanded  by  Haftings,  entered  the  Thames,  and 
landed  at  Middleton  <<     It  would  be  difficult  ta  defcribe  the 
miferies  infli£led  on  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  unfortunate  pro- 
vinces by  the  barbarians.      But  when  we  confidjcr  they  were 
idolatrous  rovers  and  pyrates,  we  (hall  eafily  conceive  they 
made  no  fcrupk  of  committing  the  moft  enormous  crimes. 
Alfred  was  then   in  Eaft-AngTia»  on  account  of  GuthurmJs 
death  **•    As  he  had  received  no  intelligence  of  their  dcfigns,  * 
he  had  made  no  preparations  for  bis  defence.      All  he  could 
do  for  the  prefent  was  to  take  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  from  the 

c  Spelman  &ys,  ii  )»f>e<i  tea  or  twelve  fide  of  the  warer»  the  ditches  of  MfnAH 

ypars^p,  77.     But  he,  Milton,  and  o-  fortifications,  with   fome   ftone  work, 

thers,  fay,  the  Danes  infeiled  England  remain   alfo   by  the  name  of  Bavord- 

in  S85,  and  in  893  they  came  again.  CaHle,  nearSittiB{;hurn.     Camd.  Add. 

So  there  couid  be  but  oight  years  peace,  to  Kent.  * 

f  Where  they  built  »  ilroog  caftle.        h  And  upon  fome  complaints  of  his 

Af)er  Ann.  p.  172.  fubjeftsagainft  the  inland  Danes.  SpeU 

g  Now  Milton  in  Kent.  The  Danes  man,  p.   7^*    Gmhurm  died  in  89  f, 

built  a  caftle  here,  part  whereof  is  ftill  and  was  buned  at  Hcadlaga  (Hadlcy)  iji 

re^iaining  at  KemAey -Downs.      They  Suflirx..     Aflcr. 
now  call  it  Caftlc-Ruff,     On  the  other 

Y  3  Eall- 
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Eaft-Ang^ian  Danes,  which  they  regarded  only  whHft  he  flaSJ 
The  DsMs  with  tbem.  After  his  departure,  being  no  longer  reftrained 
^fl^'-  -  ^J  ^^^  prefence,  they  went  and  joined  Haftings,  in  order  to 
tfrna'*  ^^*°  ihare  in  the  plunder.  Alfred,  amidft  all  thcfe  dangers,  wt» 
not  however  difcouraged.  He  drew  together  what  troops  he 
could,  and  marched  again li  the  Danes,  who  were  pillaging 
Kent.  But  being  informed  by  the  way,  that  another  body  of 
Danes  had  entered  Weflex,  he  altered  his  courfe,  and  advanced 
towards  thefe  laft,  as  judging  them  moft  dangerous.  The 
Danes,  who  were  now  bek>re  Exeter,  haffily  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  went  and  vented  their  fury  in  fome  other  place, 
CeaMonin  It  is  impolEble  to  give  the  particulars  of  this  war,  h  con- 
t^hifiory  fufedly  arc  they  related  by  the  hiftorians.  The  reafon  no 
^r  .L./V  jQy(,j  ^2g^  bccaufe  there  were  feveral  bands  of  Danes  ravaging 
England,  one  in  Kent,  and  another  in  Weflex,  and  roving 
continually  from  place  to  place.  This  is  what  the  En^liih 
biftorians  could  not  have  a  very  diftin£l  knowledge  of,  fince 
a  war,  undertaken  folely  for  plunder,  muft  needs  be  very  irre- 
gular. Accordingly  we  find  in  their  hiftories,  the  fame  leaders, 
lometimes  in  one  province,  fometimeti  in  another,  without  be- 
ing able  to  perceive  when  or  how  they  .got  thither. 
TbeDiaei  We  are  ignorant  alfo  by  what  fortunate  accident  Alfred  (aw 
jwoffon*  himfelf  freed  on  a  fudden  from  his  cruel  enemies,  who  were 
fpread  all  over  bis  Innedom.  Thus  much  however  is  certain^ 
after  they  had  reduced  England  to  a  deplorable  date,  the  laft 
comers  retired,  though  hiftorians  have  not  been  pleafed  to- tell 
us  the  caufe  of  their  retreat.  I  am  apt  to  believe  their  fudden 
departure  was  owing  to  the  plague,  which  raged  then  in  Eng- 
land, and  fwept  away  great  numbers  of  Danes  as  well  as 
'  Englifh.  To  this  may  m  added,  their  having  plundered  the 
country  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  pil- 
lage. The  greateft  part  of  the  Dani/h  rovers  returned  to 
France  under  the  command  of  Haftings ;  but  they  did  not 
ftay  there  long.  Prefently  after,  Haftings  formed  new  pro- 
jcSts.  The  terror  he  had  every  where  fpread  along  the  fea- 
coafts  having  put  all  upon  their  guard,  he  refolvcd  to  fleer  his 
courfe  where  he  was  not  expedied,  and  failed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. Whilft  there,  he  found  means,  by  an  impious  and 
perfidious  ftfatagem,  to  become  mafler  of  Luna,  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  Tufcany.  He  preternled  to  be  mighty  defirous  of 
turning  Chriflian^  and  was  aSually  bapcifed  by  the  bifhop, 
whom  he  had  fent  for*  Some  days  after,  the  bifhop  was  told, 
his  new  convert  was  cleparteJ  this  life,  and  died  like  a  good 
Chriilian,  earncftly  dcfiring  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of 
Luna,  to  which  he  had  bequeathed  a  confidcrable  legacy.     By 

this 
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this  device,  a  great  number  of  Danes,  on  pi^tenee  of  attending 
the  corps,  entered  the  city,  and  immediately  fell  to  murdering 
and  plundering  the  inhabitants. 

Haftines,  after  fo  much  mifchief  done  to  England,  France,  H*ftingfrc- 
and  the  Low  Countries,  chofe  at  length  for  his  retreat  the  tires  to 
city  of  Charters,  which  Charles  the  Simple  prefented  him  ^*\*^'?v. 

•  1  r    ▲    t  t.  •  vv        •  •  •    ■   •     And  ejMi  bit 

With,  on  purpofe  to  keep  him  quiet.  Here  it  was  he  ended  m  aays  there- 
peace,  a  life,  almoft  wholly  fpent  in  plundering  the  maritime  abimts, 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Danes,  that  refufed  to  follow  him 
when  he  left  England,  put  themfelves  under  the  command  of 
one  Sigefert  fettled  in  Northumberland.  For  fome  time,  thefe 
likewife  committed  ravages  on  the  coaft  of  Weflex  *,  withouc 
venturing  however  to  advance  into  the  country,  by  reafon  of 
their  fmall  number^  and  at  laft  they  retired  to  feek  their  for- 
tune eHewhere. 

Alfred,  being  at  length  freed  from  his  enemies,  pafled  the  The  king- 
reft  of  his  days  in  profound  tranquility.    Hitherto  I  have  con-  J*»"  *'*  '^"^ 
fidered  this  prince  as  a  warrior  only,  fometimes  viSorious,  d^***^ 
and  fometimes»vanquilbed ;    but,  whether  profperous  or  un- 
fortunate, ftiowinff  on  all  occafions  fignal  marks  of  valour  and 
military  condu6l '•    It  is  now  time  to  difplay  his  other  vir- 
tues, and  fet  him  m  another  light.    Henceforward  he  is  to 
appear  as  a  ji^ft,  learned,  and  religious  prince,  a  lover  of,  his 
fubie£ls,  andf  an  indefatigable  promoter  of  arts,  fciences,  juftice 
and  religion.    But,  not  to  confound  his  political  with  his  mo- 
ral virtues,  I  (halt  begin  with  what  he  did  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  as  fovereign,  and  then  fpcak  of  bb  private  life,  and  man- 
lier of  regulating  his  domeftick  ai&ijs. 

As  foon  as  the  Danes  fetted  in  England,  found  they  were  The  Danes 
deprived  of  the  affiftance  of  their  countrymen,  they  bethought  f^^j^"^}  ^ 
themfelves  how  to  fecure  their  prefent  poflcfEons.     The  con-  foM^cir  fo- 
tinuation  of  the  war  was  fo  far  from  bein^  IJkely  to  encreafe  vereign. 
their  advantages,  that  they  had  reafon  to  foar  they  (hould  by 
that  means  Jofe  what  they  already  poileiled.    But  fuppofing 
they  wer^  able  to  maintain  their  ground  by  force  of  arms,  yet 
a  war,  which  obliged  them  to  have  always  their  fwords  drawn» 
and  prevented  them  from  manuring  their  lands,  could  not  but 
be  very   prejudical  to  them.     Thefe  confiderations  induced 
them  at  length  to  fubmit  to  the  dominion  of  Alfred,  and  ac- 
knowledge him  for  fovereign  of  all  England.      Hiftorians  do 

1  Bat  Alfred    having    ctufed  fliipt,.  (hips,  and  ordered  the  men  to  be  hong 

twice  longer,   taller,  fwifter,  and  more  up  along  the  fc^i-coafls,  for  a  terror  to 

(teddy  than  thofe  the  £ngliih  or  Danes  the  re(>.     Sax.  Ann.     Spelman,  p.  90. 
•fed  to  have,  and  of  forty  oari,  and  a-         k  He  is  faid  to  have  fought  fifty -fit 

bove,  he  puts  to  fea  with  nine  of  them,  pitched  battles  with  the  Daues* 
toolc  twenty  or  more  of  the  enemies 
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not  inform  us  whether  he  was  obliged  tq  ufe  force  to  briog 
them  to  this :  but  it  is  certain,  his  authority  was  acknowledged^ 
as  well  in  Northumberland,  Mercia^  and  Eaft-Anglia,  aa  in 
Weflex*.  The  Wclfli  thcmfelves,  who  had  been  terribly 
plundered  by  the  Danes,  finding  they  were  ia  no  condition  to 
refift,  be^came  bis  tributaries  '^^  It  is  further  added,  the  king 
of  Scotland  paid  him  homage  alfo.  But  ibis  is  too  difputable 
a  point  to  be  affirmed  for  truth  \ 

The  firft  thing  Alfred  had  in  his  thoughts,  the  moment  he 
iaw  himfelf  thus  peaceful  and  abfolute,  was  to  ufe  his  power 
for  the  good  and  benefit  of  bis  fubgeds  As  the  laws  during 
the  wars,  had  been  very  much  trampled  upon,  and  were  be- 
come almoft  unknown  to  the  people,  he  laid  out  his  pains 
for  fome  time,  in  makiiig  a  collodion  of  the  beft  laws  he 
could  find.  He  inferted  fome  of  the  judicial  ]aws<*  of  tho 
Old  T^ament,  and  feveral  of  thofe  formerly  enaded  by  Ina, 
king  of  Weilex,  and  OfFa  king  of  Mercia  '  in  their  refpec-' 
five  kingdoms.  To  thefe  he  added  many  of  his  own,  adapted 
to  the  circumdances  of  his  people.  Throughout  thefe  laws 
may  eafily  be  obfcrved,  an  ardent  zeal  for  juftice,  and  a  fin^* 
ctre  defure  ofroc^ngout  oppreifion  and  violc^oce  ^«      They 

were 


1  And  Eflexy  whieh  wat  pait  of  the 
kingdom  of  Eaft*AngUa»  was  taken 
into  AUrcd^s  hands  j  who  created  Ber- 
tbeolfj  a  Saxen,  doke  or  earl  of  tt« 
Spelman^  p.  9 1  •  Dogdale's  Baron,  vol. 
i.  p.  16. 

m  This  is  to  be  uoderftood  of  the  in- 
babitants  of  South  Wales,  who,  though 
they  had  been  reduced  before,  obfecving 
Alfred  engaged  in  other  wars,  had 
thrown  o^  their  obedience*  As  for 
North -Wales*  the  Ordo?ices,  people  of 
a  fierce  and  troublefome  fpirit,  are  fcarce 
to  be  reckoned  entirely  labdued  before 
Edward  the  Firft*t  time,  two  hundred 
years  afcea  the  Nornaan  con^ueft.  Spel- 
snan. 

n  It  is  faid  that  Cregoor  ]cij|g  of  the 
Scots  obeyed  him,  and  ferved  him  an  all 
his  wars,  and  th^it  Donald  his  l^oceflor 
aided  him  with  five  thoufand  horftr,  and 
died  in  his  fervice.  Spelman,  HoUingfli, 
p.  iir.     SeeBuchan. 

o  With  the  decalogue  at  their  head. 
See  thrm  in  Wilkins  Leg.  S»xon.  and 
Lambaid.  The'e  laws  of  Alfred's  v^ere 
ufed  at  Weftminner,  as  low  as  the 
reippn  vi  Edwrrd  IV.    Spelman,  p.  99. 


p  And  likewifo  Ethelbert  king  pf 
Rent,  who  was  the  ^rft  thi^t  rtdoccd 
the  Saxon  laws  into  writing. 

q  If  king  Alfred,  as  ia  fnppefed, 
drew  up  a  compleat  body  of  law,  it  is 
now  loft :  for  thofe  lately  pnbliihed  ^y 
Dr.  Wilkins,  (who  has  gi^n  us  all 
the  laws  extant  fi«m  Ethelbert,  the 
firft  chrifKai^  lawgiver  in  England, 
down  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  Henry 
III.)  fall  ihort  of  an  entire  fyftem  of 
law.  Alfred's  laws  are  aanked  under 
two  heads,  i.  The  laws  of  Alfred, 
forty  in  number,  s.  The  league  be- 
tween Alfred  and  Guthorm,  which 
ieems  to  be  no  more  than  articles  of 
pacification,  and  conditions  on  which 
puthurm  was  to  hold  Eaft-Anglia. 
The  37th  law  fecvres  the  entail  pf 
cftates,  and  enaAs,  "  That  thofe  who 
«»  have  book-land  (or  iftates  in  land) 
"  left  them  by  their  parents,  ihoujd 
'<  not  alienate  it  from  their  heirv,  pro- 
'<  vided  there  could  be  proof  made  that 
"  he  that  firil  granted  the  eftatc,  fettled 
"  it  upon  condition  6f  non-aliena- 
"  lion.'*  Another  law  forbids,  «*  the 
<*  buying  a  man,  a  horfe,  or  an  ox, 
<■  W^ilio^t  a  voucher  to  warrant  the 
•'  falc," 
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were  indeed  mild,  if  compared  to  thofe  of  latcr^  ages,  feeirtg 
they  punifhed  moft  offentes  by  mulfts  and  fines  '.  But  the 
ftri£tnefs  wherewith  Alfred  caufed  them  to  be  obferved,  coun* 
terbalanced  their  lenity.  If  with  refped  to  private  perfons 
the  rigour  of  the  law  was  fomewhat  abated,  it  wa3  not  fo 
with  regard  to  corrupt  magiftrates  ;  to  fuch  Alfred  was. ever 
inexorable.  He  was  very  fenfible  if  would  be  in  vain  to 
oblige  his  fubjeds  to  an  exa£l;  obfervance  of  the  laws,  if  care 
were  not  taken  that  the  magiftrates  (hould  give  them  a  good 
example.  Hiflory  takes  notice  of  his  executing  four  and 
forty  judges  within  the  fpace  of  a  year^  for  not  doing 
juftice  •. 

Thefe  precautions  Teemed  to  be  fufEcient  to  hinder  the  laftitotfoa 
poor  and  low,  frOm  being  opprefled'  by  the  rich  and  great.  ^  J""*'* 
But  as  Alfred  was  fenfible  the  fpirit  of  opprei&on  naturally 
grew  upon  men  in  authority,  he  fiudied  to  prevent  that  incon- 
venience. To  that  end,  he  ordered,  that  in  all  criminal 
actions,  ^welve  men,  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  ffaould  deter* 
mine  concerning  the  fad,  and  the  judge  give  fentence  accord- 
ing to  their  verdi6^.  This  privilege,  enjoyed  by  the  Englifli 
to  this  day,  is  doubtlefs  the  nobleft  and  moft  valuable,  that 
fubje^  can  have.  An  EngliOiman  accufed  of  any  crime,  is 
to  be  tried  only  by  his  peers,  that  is,  by  perfons  of  his  own 
rank.  By  this  means,  he  is  out  of  all  danger  of  being  op- 
prefled, how  powerful  focver  his  accufers  may  be.  Thefe 
twelve  men,  chofen. out  of  many  others,  with  the  approbation 
©f  the  perfon  accufed,  are  called  by  the  collcftive  name  of  Jury. 
Thefe  are  properlv  the  perfons,  by  whom  the  life  or  death  of 
the  party  accufed  is  determined.  Happy  the  people  that  enjoy 
fo  glorious  a  privilege  ! 

^*  iale.^*     The  opcafion  of  this  law  tried  in  his  abfence,  and   in  cafe  he 

was  this :  When  the  Danes  iirft  fettled  found  any  injuftice  done  out  of  favour 

in  England,  it  was  a  common  pia^lice  or  intereftf  he  punifiied  the  judges  fe- 

hetween  the  two  nations,  not  only  to  veiely.     If  they  pleaded  ignorance,  be 

ileal  horfes  and  oxen,    but   alfu  men  iharply  reprimanded  them,   and  afked 

•ud  women,  and  fell  them  to  one  ano-  how    they   durft  prefume    to   take  a 

ther.      By  which  means  owners   not  commiffion  to  determine  about  life  and 

only  loft  their  pattlc,    hut   men  were  property,  when  they  knew  themfelTCS 

wrongfully  made  Haves.       To  remedy  fo  wretchedly  unqualified  I  and  ordered 

which  this  law  was  enacted.      After-  them  either  to   know  better  or  quit 

wards  fairs  and  toarkets  obtained  the  their  poO.     Thus  the  earls  and  great 

fame  privi]ec^,--9euchers  had.     But  as  men,  rather  than  be  turned  out  of'their 

to  horfes/  the  frauds  were  fo  common,  office  with  difgrace,  applied  themfelves 

that  th^atute  of  31  Eli  a.  12.  revived  to  ftudy.     See  Mirror  of  Juftice,  c.  2p. 

the  eXprefs  law  of  Alfred.  and  MaJm.  lib.  ii,  p.  25,     Brompton 

r'The  40th  law  fets  a  certain  value  fays,  juftice  was  fo  ftriflly  adminifiered 

n^n  every  limb  and  member,  as  well  in  Alt'red*s  reign,   that  though  there 

as  upon  every  perfo^i,  from  asking  to  a  were  gold  bracelets  hong  up  at  the  part> 

bond-Have.  ing  of  feveral  highways^  no  man  durft 

I  He  ufe4  tp  re  ezamioe  the  caufes  touch  them.  p.  8i8« 

The 
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the  king- 
dom into 
ihtres,  hun- 
dreds, and 
tytbiogs« 
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Malm.  Ub. 
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The  wars  had  caufed  fuch  diibrders  and  licentioufnefs  iff 
the  kingdom,    that  vagabonds    and    vagrants    every  whert 
abounded,  who  committed  all  manner  of  crimes  with  im- 
punity,  their  poor  and  mean  condition  fcreening  them  from 
juftice.     As  they  had  no  fettled  abode^  upon  committing  any 
offence,  they  (hifted  their  quarters,  and  went  where  it  was 
diiEcult  to  difcover  them.     Alfred  beholding  with  indignation 
honeft  men  thus  expofed  to  the  infults  of  viilainsy  was  ex- 
tremely dcfuous  to  put  a  Hop  to  fo  great  mifchief.    Having 
confulted  thofe  whom  he  judged  capable  of  giving  him  good 
advice,  he  took  the  following  method  to  prevent  any  perfoa 
from  living  in  his  dominions,  without  being  obliged  to  give 
an  account  of   his  a£Hons.      He  divided  all   England  inta 
(hares  %    or  counties,  the  counties  into  hundreds,   and  the 
hundreds  into  tythings.    This  being  done,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom  were  obliged  to  belong  to  fome  tydirng  ;  who- 
ever did  not,  were  looked  upon  as  vagabonds,  and  as  fuch 
denied  the  prote£kion  ef  the  law.     Every  bou&older  was  to 
anfwer  for  his  wife,  his  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,, 
and  his  domefticks.     If  any  one  by  his  way  of  living  fell 
under  fufpicion,  he  was  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for  his  good 
behaviour.     In  cafe  he  could  find  none,,  the  tything  threw 
him  into  prifon,  to  prevent  their  being  liable  to  the  penalty^ 
he  fhould  incur  by  any  offence  \     Thus  the  houfiioklers  be- 
ing refponfibie  for  their  families,  the  tything  for  thehoufhold* 
era,  the  hundreds  for  the  tythings,  and  the  counties  for  the 
hundreds,  every  one  was  watchful  over  his  neighbours  adions» 
If  a  (Iranger  guilty  of  any  crime  made  his  efcape,  informa- 
tion was  taken  of  the  boufe  where  he  lodgjed,  and  if  he  had 
been  there  three  days,   the  mailer  of  the  ^mily  was  con- 
demned to  pay  his  fine.     But  in  cafe  he  had  not  llaid  (b  long^ 
as  three  days,  the  bou(hoider  was  acquitted  upon  making 
oath  he  was  not  privy  to  his  crime.    I  might  add  here  many 
particulars  not  fo  entertaining  to  foreigners,  as  to  the  Engliih,, 
who  behold  with  pleafuie  in  thefe  regulations,  the  origin  of 
thofe  laws  they  fo  happily  live  under  at  this  prefent  time.     But 
it  fufiices  to  fay,  thefe  wife  inftitutions  produced  fuch  good 
order  and  tranquility  as  the  like  had  never  before  been  known 
in  England  ^. 


t  From  the  Saxon  word  Scyre,  i.  e. 
to  branch  or  dixiJr.  Srelman  fa)s,  th:it 
A  frcd  \va5  not  the  lirll  that  div  ded 
th«  kir.glom  into  Ihiies.  bur  cxiiy  fixed 
their  n?:iTihcr  a'sd  Im-  us.   R.tn  n. 

u  Theic  ;s  much  lae  L.u:c  regula- 


tion in  China,    See  Hift.  of  Menaaca* 
Ka}Mn. 

w  Spelman  afcribes  a]fo  to  Alfred  tia 
inftitution  of  Awiffs,  I'ndcr-Aerfft's, 
aod  ongioal  wriu,  &c.  p.  113,  X14. 

'  In 
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.  In  (hort,  'to  prevent  the  kingdom  from  being  infefted  any  Alfxed  re-    * 
more  by  foreign  enemies,  Alfred  difpofed  the  militia  in  fuchg»!««tu 
manner  as  enabled  him  to  make  head  againft  an  invafion,  in^*^^*' 
cafe  the  Danes  (hould  renew  their  incurfions.     He  kept  in 
each  county,  a  body  of  troops  always  ready  to  march  under 
the  conduft  of  the  carl  or  governor.     Upon  the  firft  notice  of 
an  invafion,   the  earls  had  orders  to  join  forces  at  certain 
places,   under  the  command  of  a  generaliinmo  appointed  by 
.  the  king.     By  this  means,  together   with  a  numerous  fleet 
which  was  always  either  ready  to  put  to  fea,  or  cruidng  round 
the  ifland,  he  kept  the  foreign  Danes  fo  in  awe,  that  during 
the  reft  of  his  reign,  they  dum  not  attempt  to  make  a  defcent. 
And  for  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  that  were  fettled  in  the  ifland, 
found  themfelves  conftrained  to  be  quiet. 

When  by  thcfe  wife  regulations  Alfred  had  provided  forHecaa&s 
the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  people  ^'^^'^B  ^^P* 
relifli  the  fruits  of  peace,  by  introducing  trade  and  commerce.^      "  ^ 
He  ordered  a  good  number  of  merchant-fliips  to  be  built, 
which  he  let  out  to  the  principal  merchants,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  traffic.     So  that  by  degrees  the  Englifli  were  in 
a  condition  to  repair  by  this  means  the  loflfes  occaftoned   by 
fo  long  a  war.     It  is  affirmed  that  fome  of  thefe  merchants  Tnae«  to 
traded  as  far  as  the  Eaft- Indies,  from  whence  they  imported  the  Etft- 
feveral  things,  before  unknown  to  the  Englifli  *.  s"*^*"aiib 

After  this  great  prince  had  thus  regulated  matters,  he  turn-  ^"^^^  -^^^ 
ed  his  thoughts  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  the  wars  had  vues  fcvenl 
almoft  entirely  frightened  from  the  land.     To  this  end  he  in-  leajmedmeii 
vited  over  from  foreign  countries  learned  men,  to  whom  hej°^^°** 
pave  penfions,  and  difperfed  them  in  the  leveral  dioce&s,  tOAfler. 
jnflrud  the  people.     But  not  fatisfied  with  this,  and  defirous 
of  having  in  his  own  kingdom  a  nurfery  of  learning,  he  found- 
ed four  fchools  or  colleges  at  Oxford,     In  the  firft,  the  abbot 
Neots  and  Grimbald  read  divinity.     In  the  fecond,  Allerius,     886^ 

X    It  is  not  likely  they  traded    to  dian^ondi  a  more  aoguft  and  imperial 

the  Indies  by  fea,  at  a  time  the  ma-  fort  of  crown  than  had  been  ufcd  be* 

riiier*s  cowpn  s    was    not  found    out.  fore  to  be  compofcd.    For  in  the  arch- 

Rapin.     Yoa  have  a  large  account  of  ed  roof  in  the  cloifters  of  Weftminfler- 

this  mater  in  Spelman'«  iifs  of  Alfred,  Abby,  where  the  antient  regalia  of  tke 

l.b.  ii.  cap.  iS.     Malm/bury  fays»  he  kingdom  aie  kept,    upon  a  box»  the 

fent  a  preknt  to  the  Indies  in  honour  cabinet   of   the  moft   ancient  crown, 

of    Sr.    Thomas.      Sigclin    bilhop   of  there  are  the  words,    "  Haec  eft  prin-  - 

Sherborn    was  employed  to  deliver  ir,  **  cipalior    Corona  com    qua  corona-  ' 

.  who  performed  the  voyage  fuccefsfully,  '*  bantur  Reges  Alfredus,    Edwardus, 

^Bd  brought  back  precious  f^oacs,  per*  **  izc.'^     This  crown  is  of  a  very  aa- 

fumes,  and  ether  commodities,   which  cient  work,  with  ilowcrs  adorned  witb 

were  then  great  curioiities  in  England,  ilones  cf   fomewbat   a    plain-  fetling. 

U  is  thought  Alfred  caufed  witb  th«re  Spelman. 

a  Be- 
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Ht  founds    SI  Benedi£)ine  monk,  taught  granimar*and  rhetoric.    In  th^ 
the  Univer-  third,  John,  a  monk  of  St.  David's,  fet  up  a  chair  for  logict 
ford!*^^*'  arithmetic,  and  mufic.     In  the  fourth,  Johannes  Scotus  pro- 
feflcd  geometry  and  aftronomy.    This  laft  was  flrnamed  Eri- 
gena,  that  is,  the  IriQiman,  from  the  word  Erin  or  Irin,  tho 
true  name  of  Ireland,     He  was  alfo  called  Scotus  no  doubt 
upon  the  fame  account,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  being  then 
termed  Scots.     It  is  related  of  this  Johannes  Scotus,  fo  fa- 
mous in  the  republic  of  Letters,  that  he  was  dabbed  to  death 
by  his  pupils  with  pen-knives.    But  fome  fay,  he  taught  ia 
Malmfbury-Abby,  and  not  at  Oxford  y.     We  find  moreover 
among  the  learned  men  encouraged  by  Alfred,  Plegmund,  a 
Mercian,  who  became  archbiOiop  of  Canterbury,  and  fome 
others,  whofc  names,  as  they  will  not  ferve  to  make  them 
more  known,  it  is  needlcfs  to  repeat.    It  is  alfo  unneccflary 
to  ftay  to  examine  whether  the  colleges  founded  by  Alfred,^ 
Broinpt.      were  the  firft  foundations  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,   or 
whether  before  that,  there  were  at  a  place  called  Greeklade^ 
the  like  fchools,  which  were  removed  from  thence  to  thii 
city.     Befides,  that  the  difpute  would  lead  me  too  far,    it 
would  be  of  little  ufe  to  examine  it  thoroughly,  confidering 
how  few  are  concerned  in  it.    It  is  enough  to  obferve,  that 
from  thefe  fmall  beginnings,  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  fa- 
mous throughout  all  Europe,  has  grown  i|p  to  its  prelent 
height. 
Original  of      Though  Alfred  was  very  capable  bimfelf  of  knowing  the 
OottncUi!'  ^^  means  of  promoting  his  defigns  for   the  good  of  his 
people,  yet  he  confulted  others,  eminent  for  their  abilities, 
and  paid  a  great  deference  to  their  opinions.     He  had  ordered 
matters  fo,  that  all  refolutions  relating  to  the  public  were  ta 
pafs  through  three  feveral  councils.    The  firft  was* a  cabinet 
council,  to  which  none  but  thofe  the  king  had  a  pardcular 
cftcem  for,   were  admitted.     Here  all  affairs  were  firft  de- 
bated that  were  to  be  laid  before  the  fecond  council,  which 
confifted  of  bifliops,  earls,  vifcounts,  judges,  and  fome  of  tho 
principal  thanes,  called  afterwards  barons.     This  refembled 
the  prefent  privy-council.    None  belonged  to  it  but  thofe  the 
king  was  pleafed  to  appoint.     The  third  was  a  general  coun- 
cil or  aflcmbly  of  the  nation,    called    in   Saxon,    wittena- 
gemot,  to  which  quality  and  offices  gave  a  right  to  fit,  ia- 

y  Camden  fayt,  Alfred  founded  lot'  was  ft  vied  Lefs  Umverfity-Hall ;  and 

three  halls  or  fchools  ;  ihc  firft  at  the  the  third  in  Hlgh-ftreet,  more  to    tht 

end  of   High-flrtct  for   gnmmarians,  weft  than  the  firft,  for  divinity,  ^^^% 

was  called  LittJc-Uutvcrfity-Hall ;  the  named  Great  Vnivcrfi'y- Hall,  now  Uiu- 

fccanvl  in  School- ftrcci  jor  philofophy,  verfity-Collegc. 

dependent 
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dependent  of  the  king»  This  afiembly,  ftyled  at  prefent  the 
parliament,  a  name  taken  from  the  French,  was  compofed  of 
the  two  archbiOiops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  bi&ops, 
earls,  vifcounts  or  bigh-fiieri^  of  the  counties,  and  the  thanes 
of  the  firft  rank  or  barons*  It  is  now  difputed  with  great 
warmth,  whether  the  people  had  a  right  to  fend  reprefenta- 
tives  to  this  aflembly.  But  this  point  {hall  be  difcufled  in 
another  place.  However  this  be,  we  behold  in  thefe  three 
councils  the  original  of  the  cabinet  and  privy  councils,  as 
well  as  the  antiquity  of  Parliaments.  Thefe  councils,  and 
particularly  the  wittena-gemot,  which  was  convened  generally 
once  a  year,  being  for  the  moft  part  held  at  Lon(k>n,  it  is 
cafy  to  conceive  that  the  city  received  by  it  a  greater  air  of 
fplendor  than  before.  The  Danes,  who  had  been  mafters  of 
it  for  fome  time,  had  demolished  it  in  fuch  manner  that  it  was 
hardly  to  be  known.  It  was  a  pleafure  to  Alfred  to  beautify 
«nd  augment  its  privileges.  The  figure  it  afterwards  made, 
and  ftilT  continues  to  make,  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the 
care  of  this  prinoe  *. 

Matters  of  greater  moment  being  fettled  as  well  as  could  Alfred  iji'* 
be  expefted,  Alfred,  ever  mindful  of  what  might  be  advan-  t^«>c"  tua 
tageous  to  bis  people,  believed  he  ought  not  to  forget  one  h^mnt 
thing  in  icielf  ufeful  and  to  the  kingdom  very  ornamental ;  and  with  brick 
that  was  to  induce  the  Englifli  to  build  their  houfes  for  the  *"^  *•"«»• 
future  in  a  ftronger  and  more  regular  manner  than  they  had  ^i^'  ^"' 
been  ufed  to.    At  that  time,  there  were  fcarce  any  but  timber-'     '  ' 
houfesr    It  was  a  rarity  to  fee  a  houfe  built  with  other  ma-> 
terials.    Alfred  having  railed  his  palaces  with  (lone  or  brick, 
the  nobility  by  degrees  began  to  follow  his  example.    But 
this  cuftom  did  not  become  general  till  feveral   ages  after. 
The  monafteries,  we  may  believe,   that  were  deftroyed  by 
the  Danes,  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  had  their  ihare  of  this  im« 
provement,  as  places  that  were  held  in  flill  greater  venera- 
tion in  the  following  than  in  the  prefent  century.     The  re- 
ligious houfes  however,  did  not  begin  to  be  inhabited  again 
till  the  following  reigns.     At  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of  they  Afftt. 
were  almoft  forfaken,  for  the  lands  defigned  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  monks  being  wafted  by  the  Danifh  wars,  there 
was  fcarce  a  man  to  be  found  willing  to  embrace  a  monaftic 
life  ;  which  is  a  clear  evidence,  that  it  was  not  fo  much  de- 
votion, as  the  hopes  of  being  maintained  without  labour,  that 
filled  the  religious  houfes.    During  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the 

s  He  Rpaired  «lfo«  or  rebuilt  Wincfaeftcr  and  Noiwicb.    Speloiin,  p.  t6t» 
164. 
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backwardnefs  to  a  monkifii  life  was  fo  great,  that  tbe  king 
was  forced  to  ftock  the  monafteries  with  foreigners,  there  be- 
ing fcarce  fuch  a  thing  as  a  monk  io  the  kingdom.  But  after 
his  death,  when  the  lands  were  reftored  to  the  monafteries, 
the  zeal  for  that  way  of  life  began  to  rekindle.  Whereas  in 
Alfred's  days,  there  were  more  monafteries  than  monks,  in  a 
few  vears  after,  the  monks  were  grown  fo  numerous  and  en- 
creafed  daily  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  were  not  religious 
houfes  enough  to  contain  them. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  Alfred  fo  taken  up  with  the 
care  of  the  public,  that  he  feems  to  have  had  no  time  or 
leifurc  for  hi^  own  private  concerns.  But  we  muft  have  a  very 
different  idea  of  this  prince.  He  was  one  of  thofe  happy 
geniufes  that  feem  born  for  whatever  they  do,  and  are  con- 
tinually employed,  without  appearing  to  be  fo.  He  knew 
too  well  the  value  of  time,  to  lofe  any  part  of  it.  So  hr 
was  he  from  being  like  moft  princes,  who  imagine  their  high 
ftation  gives  them  a  privilege  of  fpending  all  their  time  in  di- 
verfions  and  trifles,  that  he  endeavoured  to  improve  every 
moment.  Whilft  he  lay  concealed  in  tbe  ifle  of  Athelne^, 
he  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  to  the  fervice  of  God,  the  third 
part  of  his  time,  as  foon  as  he  ihould  be  reftorcd  to  a  ftate 
of  tranquility.  He  was  pundual  to  his  vow,  and  allotted 
eight  hours  every  day  to  aAs  of  devotion,  eight  hours  to  public 
affairs,^  and  as  many  to  flecp,  ftudy,  and  neccflary  refrefhment. 
As  the'ufe  of  clocksT  and  hour-glafles  was  not  as  yet  intro- 
duced into  England,  he  meafured  the  time  by  means  of  wax- 
candles,  marked  with  circular  lines  of  divers  colours,  which 
ferved  as  fo  many  hour-lines  •.  And  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
making  them  burn  unf^eadily,  it  is  faid  he  invented  the  expe- 
dient of  inclofing  them  in  lanthorns  \  But  it  is  a  queftiom 
whether  this  invention  be  of  fo  modern  a  date. 

His  charities  were  very  extraordinary  confidering  his  re- 
venues, and  fo  much  the  more  praife-worthy  as  they  were 
done  privately,  or  at  leaft  without  oftentation.     He  educated. 


a  He  ordered  juft  fuch  a  qnantity  of 
wax  to  be  made  into  fix  candlfs,  each 
twelve  inches  long,  with  the  divifion 
of  tl'ie  inches  marked  out  diltinflly. 
Thefe  bein^  lighted  one  after  another, 
did  orderly  burn  four  hours  apiece, 
that  is,  every  three  inches  an  hour, 
fo  that  the  whole  fix  candles  lafVed 
juft  twenty- fnur  hours,  the  watching 
of  whi..h  V.  js  conr»mirted  to  the  keep- 
ers of  his  ch.ic^l,  whufe  office  it  was 
to  put  him  ia   oi'Dd    how  each  hour 


paired.    Speltnin. 

b  Glafs  was  then  a  great  rarity  in 
England,  fo  that  the  king  was  forced 
to  order  fome  fine  white  horn,  to  be 
fcraped  (o  thin  as  to  become  trafifpa- 
rent,  and  put  into  clofe  fr^imes  of  wood, 
which  defended  the  candles  from  tho 
ii.jury  of  the  wind.  Thus  L«nthoms, 
though  of  vulgar  ufe  and  efltmattooy 
were  the  invetMion  of  a  king.  Spel* 
man.  AQer.  vit,  Aif.  p.  20. 

at 
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«t  court  or  at  Oxford,  a.  great  many  young  noblemen,  who 
were  inftru£ted  in  all  things  neceflary  to  render  them  one  day 
ierviceable  to  their    country.      But    this  was  not  his  only  and  indina* 
method  to  caufe  the  arts  and  fciences  to  flourifli.     His  own  Jj^J  ^^^ 
example  greatly  contributed  towards  it,  for  never  was  prince    "  ^' 
more  given  to  his  (tudies.     The  progrefs  he  made  in  learning, 
notwithfianding  his  being  To  long  employed  in  his  wars,  and  , 
the  adminiftration  of  the  government,  demonfirate  how  well 
he  improved  his  intervals  from  public  bufinefs.     The  author  Afler. 
of  his  life  afTures  us,  he  was  the  bcft  Saxoo  poet  of  his  time, 
an  excellent  grammarian,  orator,  philofopher,  architect,  geo- 
metrician,   and  hiftorian.     He  compofed  feveral  woiks  that  Ethelwerd. 
were  in  great  efteem.      Among  others,    he  tranflated  into 
Saxon,  Gregory's  Paftoral,   Boetlus  de  Confolatione  ^,    and 
Bede's  Eccleriaftical  Hiftory  *.     What  a  fliame  and  reproach 
was  it  for  the  EngliOi  nation  to  be  ib  ignorant,  when  they 
had  fo  learned  a  king  at  their  head  ?  This  excellent  prince 
complained  bitterly  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames 
there  was  not  a  prieft  that    underflood  the  liturgy  in  his 
mother  tongue,  and  that  from  the  Thames  to  the  Sea,  there 
was  not  one  that  knew  how  to  tranflate  the  eafieft  piece  of 
Latin.     This  univerfal  ignorance,    and  the  little  relifh  the 
Englifli  had  then  for  arts  and  fciences,  caufed  the  king  to  , 
feek  all  occafions  of  earnefily  inviting    into  his  dominions 
foreigners  that  were  eminent  in  their  profcflions.     He  took 
particular  care  to  have  always  about   him  the  mod    noted 
workmen  and  architects,  and  to  keep  them  employed,  with 
the  fole  view  of  improving  their  (kill.      He  placed  in  the 
<:hairs  at  Oxford    men  famous  for  their  learning,  and  allowed 
them  handfome  falaries.     His  aim   was  to  excite  the  emula- 
tion of  the  Engliih,  and  provoke  them  to  ufe  their  endeavours 
to  come  out  of  that  ftate  of  grofs  ignorance  they  were  in. 
The  feme  of  his  great  wifdom  and   piety  reaching  as  far  as 
Rome,  the  pope  fent  him  a  large  quantity  of  Relicks,  and  upor. 
his  account  granted  fome  new  privileges  to  the  English  colle^rc. 
Abel  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  willing  alio  to  ihow  him  marks  Affcr. 

c  Publiihe^  at  Oxford,  Ann.  169S,  by  Mr.  Whelnck,  uho  obferves,  it  19 

Svoy  by  Chriftopber  Rawlinibn,  gentle-  rather  a  paraphraCe  than  a  tranflltion. 

mao*  Commoner  of  Qoeen*s    College.  He  ii  like  wife  iaid  to  have  tranilated 

Some  fay  it  waa  tranilated  by  Were-  the  Old  and  New  Trftaznent.     How- 

frid,    bifliop  of  Worceiler;    but    Dr.  ever,  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed  be  un- 

BiAt  tells  us  Alfred  did  it  at  Woodflock.  dertock  a  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  but 

Alfred  was  fo  delighted  with  this  book  died  when  it  WcS  about  half  finiHiea. 

that  he  always  carried  it  about  him  in  For  an  account  of  the  reft  of  his  \/or!vS» 

hts  bofom.  fee  Spelmao; 

d  Pubiiihcd  at  Cambridge  in  2644, 

of 
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of  his  efteem^  fent  fairn  a  pre(eht  of  relhRsi  which  die  kiog 
received  with  great  fatisfiidtion. 
Kb  diftri-       It  is  time  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  tnanner  of  his  olrder* 
bURet^    ing  his  domeftic  concerns,  where  his  prudence  was  no  lefs 
jioet.     *    confpicuous  than  in  his  management  of  ftate   a^airs*      He 
A&r,         made  three  divifions  of  his  attendants,   who  Were   to  wait 
monthly  by  turns  :  a  cufiom,  which  though  notpra£li(cd  then 
in  other  courts,   was  afterwards  followed  by  other  princes* 
As  for  his  revenues,  he  divided  them  in  two  parts,  one  where- 
of was  wholly  aiSgned  for  charitable  ufes,  and  fubdivided  into 
four  portions.     The  firft  for  alms  to  the  poor.    l*he  fecond 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  monafleries  he  had  founded.     The 
third  for  the  fubfiftance  of  the  profeflbrs  and  fcholars  at  Ox< 
ford.     The  fourth  for  poor  monks,  as  well  foreigners  as  Eng- 
Tifh  *.     The  other  half  was  thrown  into  three  divifions  ;  one 
was  expended  in  his  family  }  another  in  paying  his  architeds 
.    and  other  curious  workmen ;  and  the  reft  was  beftowed  in 
penfions  upon  ftrangers  invited  to  his  court  for  the  encourage* 
ment  and  inftruAion  of  his  fubjeSs.    When  I  fpeak  of  his  re* 
venues,  I  mean  his  own  hereditary  eftate.    It  was  not  cufio* 
mary  in  thofe  days,  for  princes  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  fquander  the  money  in  luxury  and  extrava- 
gancies. 

What  has  been  faid  of  this  illuftrious  prince,  may  fuffice 
to  make  known  the  principal  events  in  his  reign,  and  to^givc 
an  idea  of  his  perfonal  quah'ties.  I  might  add  many  more 
particulars,  fince  his  life  alone  affords  matter  for  a  large  vo^ 
iume.  But  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  flop  here,  without  in- 
junng  the  memory  of  this  monarch,  who  is  juftly  diftit^uilhed 
with  the  iirname  of  Great.  No  hiftorian  charges  him  with 
any  vice,  but  all  unanimoufly  agree  to  reprefent  him  as  one  of 
the  moft  glorious  princes  that  ever  wore  the  crown  ^ 
9C0.  He  died  in  900,  and  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
Hii  death,  reign  of  twenty-eight  years  and  fix  months  ^,  the  areateft  part 
whereof  was  fpent  in  wars  and  troubles^  and  the  reft  in  peace  K 

His 

e  He  fent  money  to  the  monafteHei  ctmp.    If  on  his  vTitings  end  fitidies» 

throughout  his  dominions  &  and  alfo  in  one  would  conclude  the  univeriity  hftd 

Wales,  Jtcl^iy  France,  Armorica,  ftc*  ingroiTed  him:    And,  laftly,  if  we  i«- 

Aflcr.  p.  20.  gard  hit  pnidence  and fkill  in  the  admiai-* 

i^  We  have  the  fum  of  hi  a  chataAer  ftration  of  government,  he  feemi  to  have 

given  us  by  a  great  man,  to  the  follow-  made  law  and  politks  his  whole  ftody. 

ing  effea.    O  Alfred,  the  wonder  and  g  Afler.  Sax.  Ann.   Flor.  Wigonu 

ailoniihment  of  all  ages )  if  we  ref|eA  ftc.  fay  he  reigned  twenty-nine  years 

on  the  devout  part  of  him,  he  feems  to  and^  half  j  and  the  two  laft  place  his 

have  lived  always  in  a  cloyfter.     If  00  death  under  the  year  901.- 


his  conduA  and  exploits  in  the  field,  one        h  He  was  born  at  Wanating, 
would  think  he  bad  fpcnt  his  days  in  1    Waatsge  in  Berkihirt,  which  was  for- 
merly 
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His  hiAory  (hows,  ,that  both  in  war  and  peace  be  governed 
with  prudence  and  fteadinefs.  But  what  chiefly  difiinguiflies 
him.from  the'generality  of  princes,  was  his  iincere  and  con-  • 
ftant  love  for  his  people.  Qf  this  be  gave  demonftration,  not 
by  words  only,  as  is  too  commonly  the  ca(e,  but  by  real  and 
lubflantial  deeds.  Accordingly  never  was  prince  better  be* 
loved  by  his  fuljeds.  No  doubt  this  mutual  afiedion  con* 
tributea  to  deftroy  in  the  Danes  fettled  in  Eneland  all  hopes 
.of  (baking  oi^his  yoke,  when  once  they  had  fubmitted  to  it. 

Alfred  had  feveral  children  by  Alfwitha  his  queen.      Some  Hit  dbil* 
of  them,  particularly  Edmund  his  eldeft  ion,  whom  he  de*  ^'^^ 
^^ed  for  his  fucceilor,  died  before  him.     Of  thofc  that  fur-  ^^•* 
vived  him,  Edward  .mounted  the  throne  after  him.    Ethel- 
^vard,  who  was  bred  a  fcholar  at  Oxford,  was  a  very  learned 
nan,  and  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  in  922.    Elfleda 
his  eldeft  daughter,  wife  to  Ethehred  earl  of  Mercia,  became 
very  famous  m  her  brother  Edward's  reign.    Alfwitha,  or 
Ethclfwitha,  called  alfo  Eltrude  by  the  Flemifh  writers,  Qiar-> 
ried  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders.    Ethelgitha,  who  chofe  to  be 
a  nun,  was  made  abbefsof  Shaftibury  nunnery,  founded  by  the 
kiog  her  father^ 


7.    E  D  W  A  R  D    the    Elder. 

WHEN  Edward  afcended  the  throne,  England  wasTheftatesI 
almoft  equally  divided  between  the  Englifh  and^^^t? 
Danes.    The  Danes  inhabited  Northumberland  and  Eaft-**^^ 
Anglla,  from  whence  they  had  driven  the  Englifli  during  the   ' 
wars.    The  Englilh  yrm  ftill  in  pofleiEon  of  Weflex,  €on« 
Caining  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Eflex,  and  all  the  country 
lying  feuth  of  the  Thames.    As  for  Mercia,  it  was  peopled 
w/th  a  mixture  of  Danes  and  Englifli,  but  in  fuch  manner^ 
that  the  Englifh  were  fuperior  in  the  (outh  and  weft  part8» 
and  tfce  Danes  in  the  eafl  and  north.    During  the  latter  part 
of  Alfred's  reign,  the  Danes  had  remained  very  quiet,  out  of 
fear  of  provoking  that  prince  to  invade  their  pofldQions.    Be* 

meAf  a  royal  mnor.    Hit  body  wu  liorth  gate  of  the  city,  £nce  called  tbt 

^ffied  iirft  at  Winchefter*  next  removed  Hide, 

lato  the  ehuicb  of  the  New  Monaflery  i  i  Befidea  thia  niiBne^,  Alfttd  hoift 

«o4  laftly»  his  body,  aionument,  chuich  two  aaoiiallcriet,  one  al  AthtJocy,  «a4 

and  mofliaflety  were  all  removed  (about  another  at  WinChefier.    Afikr. 
l^fo  hundred  yean  af<er)  ivitbdut  thf 
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(dfS)  they  were  very  well  pleafed  to  ca^ov  fome  re{!<^)  ^ 
6rdef  to  fortify  their  Tettlemcats'  in  England'  For  thisrca- 
ion,  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen  was  to  th^m  rather  ao 
bccafion  of  joy  than  forrow.  Indped,  they  coula  never  have 
attained  their  ends,  if  the  war  had  been  contihual/y  renewe^j 
by  the  arrival  of  other  Danes,  who  under  the'name  of  friend% 
would  have  been  as  incommodious  tp  them  as  to  the  {indifli 
thiemfelves.  The  retreat  of  thefc  dangerous  gueft?^  ano  t^^ 
profound  tranquillity  fpread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  by  Al- 
fred's jiift  adminiftrition,  having  given  them  time  to  cultivate 
thdr  lands,  and  augment  their  riches  by  commerce)  they  be-, 
gan  to  entertain  thoughts  of  £^aking  of  the.  Eo^^^y?^ 
Accordingly,  they  emjjraccd  the  firft  favourable  occa^op'  to 
excite  new  troubles  in  En^land^  not/dpubting  Tt),  the  lead| 
but  they  would  prove  the  means  of  putting  their  deijgn  if^ 
ffxecutlon. 
Xtheiwird  I  haVe  obferved  that  king  Ethelbert,  elder  brother  to  AJ^ccd^ 
S^^crowm  ^^^  *^°  '"^^"'  ^^^^'  Ethelward,  the  eldcft,  bcmg  grown  % 
QOi.'  ^^^  <)c^th  of  Alfred,  to  man's  eftate,  thought  it'  time- to  aller^ 
Sm.  Ann.  ^'^^  "ght  to  the  crown.  He  pretended,  *Aat  EthelwuJpl^  "^j 
H.Hundng.  grandfather,  could  not  with  juftice  fettle' the  kingdom' upoa 
li*»»v.  all  his  fons  fucceilively,  ro  the  prejudice  of  the*  children  ofthe 
eldeft.  That  granting  he  had  a  power  to  do  thiss.thsts.  waiL 
no  reafon  the  ^cceflion,  after  the  death  of  the  four  brothers^ 
ihould  continue  in  thefami^  of  the  yonngeft,  njhen  the  heirs 
ofthe  feCbnd  were  alive.  That  'befi3cs,  at  inoft  tt  could 
but  ii^tail  the  kinp;dom  ofl^nt,  which  he  was  in-pofleffio|i' 
of,  and  not  the  kingdom  of  Wefiex,  which  befonged  not  to 
him  wl^en  he  made  his  will*  Thefe  reafot^  appeiared  veryi 
plaufible ;  yet  Ethelward  could  meet  with  no  'encouragement 
from  the  EngliQi.  Doubtlefi  the  great  veneration  they  t^|^ 
for  Alfred's  memory,  made  them  a(Uiere  to  his  fon  ;  or  it'nuiy 


ficult  to  decide  the  matter  by  the  public  lawsof  the  .Saxons^' 
which  are  not  fuffidcntly  known.  And  therefore,  to  copfinc' 
iyfelf  to  the  bare  relation  of  fads,  I  ihall  only  fay,  thaj  Ethel-! 
waitl,  finding  his  countrymen  unwilling  to  fopport  his  title/ 
was  forced  tp  appl]^  to  the  Dane;,  who  probably  had  put  him. 
iijp6n  this  undertaking. 

'Ethelward  began  his  delign  upon  the  crown,  with  fcizing 
takes  Win-  Wmburn,  a  fortified  town  !n  Dorfetfhife  K    He  e^a^d .  to 

k  Befidefl  Winborn,  £chelward  (eiscd  opoa  .^WCMSapit  i.  e«  ChrtA-Chvrck. 


Sthdward 
takes 

bvji. 
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%e  attacked  (   but  hoped,  if  that  plaoe  made  never  fo  little  re-  Saz*  Aoa. 
finance,  the  Danes  would  keep  £dward  fo  much  emplojed  in  ^"^^^  i* 
other  parts,  that  it  would  not  be  poffible  for  him  to  retake  it.  ^'   '**'*^ 
But  his  hopes  were  all  vain.     Edward  came  upon  him  with  uiet  it 
fuch  expedition,  that  be  was  like  to  have  furprized  him  in  'i^# 
Winbura,  before  he  had  taken  neceflary  meafures  for  his  de- 
fence.   He  had  hardly  time  to  get  out  of  the  town,  and  fly  abd  fliettc 
io  the  Danes^,  who  were  now  up  in  arms.     Upon  this  princc4  ^  ^^^ 
coming  among  them,  they  proclaimed  him  king  of  Eng-  Tutlwi^ ' 
land^  pretending,  as  they  were  in  poflefSon  of  halt  the  king-  king, 
dom,  they  had  as  much  right  to  make  a  king,  as  as  the  Weft-  ^^  A***' 
Saxons*       , 

^  l*he  retreat  of  Ethelward  among  the  Danes,  made  the  king 
fenfible  he  was  going  to  be  involved  in  a  troublefome  war» 
the  coniequences  whereof  were  to  be  dreaded.    Not  that  h^ 
thought  himfelf  unable  to  withftand  the  Danes  fettled  in  Eng* 
land,  but  was  apprehenfive  the  foreign  Danes  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  plunge  the  kingdom  again  into  its  former  qila* 
nuties.    This  confideration  made  him  refolve  to  do  his  utmoft 
tp^  end  the  war^  before  the  Danes  had  time  to  fend  for  thw* 
countrymen  to  their  aflifiance*    Immediately  after  th^  takings 
of  Winburn  he  marched  towards  Northumberland"^,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  which  daily  encreafed,  by  troops  coming  in' 
from  all  parts*    The  Danes  were  aftoni(bed  at  this  expedi- 
tion, and  finding  themfelves  in  no  condition  to  rcfi^  him,*.  902^ 
were  conftrained  to  abandon  and  banifh  from  their  country  the  '^^^  ^^^•om  - 
prince  they  had  undertaken  to  proteft.    They  had  foon  ra^hn-^^^^ 
to  repent  of  efpoufing  his  caufe,  or  of  not  defending  it  better.  B^npt. 
This  fruitlefs  attempt  of  theirs  coft  them  feveral  ftfong-holds 
in  Mercia,  which  Edward  deeded  neceflary  to  fecure.     He  Edward  !•• 
did  not  thiuk  proper  to  chaftifc  theiu  more  feverely  at  this  curesfcftnl 
time,  left  the  war,  which  fecmedtobe  over,  fliould  break  JSJ^^^*!* 
out  a-frefli)  if  he  reduced  them  to  a  neceffity  of  fending  for 
fuccours  from  Denmark.      He  was  fatisfied  with  repairing  M.  Wcfljiu 
fome  fortrefles  in  Mercia,  in  order  to  confine  them   within 
narrower  bounds".     Ethelred  earl  of  Mercia,  and  the  princefs  '  qm, 
, Elfleda  his  wife,  were  very  fcrviceable  to  the  king  in  this  Thecda- 
war,  by  making  head  againfl  the  Mercian  Danes,  and  pre- ^lenaatioii 
venting  the  Welch  from  coming-to  their  aid.     It  is  related  of  °|[^^j[?^,* 
Elfleda,  that  having  had  a  very  hard  labour  with  her  firft  child,  fii^r.*"*  * 

I  Thit  U,  the  Dtoet  in  Northam-        »  Tkii  yetr,  904,  a  battle  wat  fought  Malailb. 

brU«    Sax.  Aon.  Hantingd.  bctveen  tb«  Kentifhinen  aai  the  Danes  Huntings 

m  The  Saz«  Ann.  and  Flor.  Wore,  at  Holme,  or  Hofanewood  in  Suflbb  Otoa^ 

fay  only»  that  the  kingoidettd  hlf  mea  Sax.  Ann.  Flor.  Wor.  pfeoet  it  oiidcr  . 

to  porfoe  Ethelwardi  buC'tber  €Ould  not  the  year  904, .  and  Hustiagd.  'ia  th*  . 

•fortalu  iuiii«  xath  ycjir  of  king  Edward,  p.  i^y 

Z  a  flie 
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fbt  made  a  rerolution  never  to  come  into  the  like  ^aie  again^ 

and  £he  was  as  eood  as  her  word.     From  thenceforward  (he 

wholly  devoted  herfelf  to  arms,  and  like  a  true  Amazon  gave 

probfs  of  her  courage  in  all  the  king  her  brother's  wars  widi 

the  Danes.     She  was  generally  ftiled  [not  only  lady  and  queen^ 

but]  king,  in  admiration  of  her  manlike  and  royal  abilities. 

904.        Mean  while  Ethelward,  though  abfent,  was  not  idle.     Upon 

Midward   leaving  England,  he  applied  to  r  ranee,  and  obtained  a  power, 

MMTM  mto  f  J  3JJ  of  Normans.    With  thefe  forces  he  landed  in  Effcx*- 

wkth  Mor-  and  eafiiy  became  mafter  of  that  kingdom.     Edward,  not  ex- 

awn  troopf.  peAing  his  enemy  could  have  been  fo  foon  ready  to  make  a 

Kimthigd*  ^^^  attempt,  had  taken  care  only  to  guard  Mercia  agafnft 

lib.  Y.     *  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  imagining  Eflfex  to  be  in  no  danger* 

The  DaDei  Tbc  arrival  of  the  Normans,  rouzed  the  Danes  of  Northum- 

fwwT.      hcrland  and  Eaft-Anglia,  and  caufed  them,  to  refolve  to  make 

Sax.  Ann.  t  diverfion  in  favour  of  Ethelward.     Accordingly  they  take 

up  arms  again,  and  throwing  themfelves  into  Mercia,  ravage 

the  counrry  inhabited  by  the  Engliih  in  a  mercilefs  manner^ 

Edward,  not  without  extreme  regret,  £iw  himfdf  forced  to 

bear  their  infults,  'till  he  could  draw  his  troopttogether,  which 

Ke  had  difmified,  as  believing  he  (hould  not  want  them  fo 

(bon.    The  moment  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  made 

the  Danes  pay  dear  for  the  mifchief  they  had  done  the  £ng« 

IMh.    In  this  war  he  gained  fo  many  victories,  that  the  Danes 

loft  all  hopes  of  throwing  off  the  Engliih  yoke,  and  his  coufin 

COK*   ^  mountk^  the  throne.      At  length  Ethelward  being  flain  in 

£CheYward   battle  %  and  the  Dani(h  forces  confiderably  diminifiied,  they 

iiain;  v^ere  not  able  to  carry  on  the  war  with  that  vigour  they  be- 

PonV^Hift.  6*^**  '^'     However,  they  continued  it  two  years  after  Ethel- 

Pan.'       '  ward'^  death.     But  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  repair  their 

907.   lofles,  they  fued  for  peace ';  which  Edward  readily  granted 

^^''^            0  BrompoA  fsys,  he  landed  in  Nor-  the  reft  Ethdward  ;  hot  the  Danes  fot 

makes  a       thombria,  the  iame  year  he  went  away,  the  viaocy.      Sax.  Ann.  Huntijiad.  p. 

|>cace with    ,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  y„,  ^y^^  ^ckK.  J5». 

theOiatu  ^   j^^  q  The  Saxon  Annals  tells  ui,  the 

p  They  over-ran  and  fpoilcd  all  Mer-  battle  was  obftioate  and  bloody  on  both 

da  at  far  as  Crecklade  in  Wihfliire,  and  fides  j  the  king  loft  the  carls  Sigulfand 

.    .  ^  there  pa0)ng  the  Thatnes,  carried  away  Sigelm,  with  many  more  of  hit  nobles. 

'  whatever  they  could  find  in  Braedon  fo-  On  the  Danes  part  were  Oain  Eolrick 

reft  in  the  fame  county.    In  the  mean  their  king,  with  a  greater  number  than 

time  king  Bdward  purfaed  them»  and  of  the  Engtifli,  though  they  had  the  ho* 

wafted  all  the  country  that  lies  between  nonr  of  keeping  the  field  and  bnryiof 

the  Devirs-ditch    upon  New -matket  their  dead.    Sax.  Ann.  905. 

heath,  and  theOufe.      Edward  recalled  r  S.  Dufielm  fays,  that  Edward  was 

Ills  forces  from  tbence,  but  the  Keotilho  for^  to  make  peace,  p.  xi^-      Thia 

tnenftayingbehindywerefummondedby  peace  was  concluded    at  Yttingafofd^ 

the  Danes  $    whereupon  there  followed  fuppofed   to    be    Itford    near   Chrift* 

n  fmart  envagciBeiit,  in  which  feveral  Chnrch  in  Hampftiire*    Sax«  Ann. 

wire  killed  «n  both  fides«  nad  Mrang 

them. 
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tfaem,  on  condkiot}  they  would  acknowledge  him  for  fovereign 
as  they  had  done  his  father^  and  the  Normans  return  to 
France. 

This  peace  could  not  hold  long  between  to  neighbouring  The  war  !• 
nations  fo  exafperated  againft  one  another.     Accordingly^  af-  f^^"^^* 
tcr  three  years  the  war  was  renewed*.    It  proved  fatal  to  the  9^^»  .  ,. 
Danes,  who  loft  in  a  very  little  time  two  battles  ^     Edward^ 
who  knew  how  to  improve  his  victories,  took  from  them  fe-  j 

veral  towns  in  Mercia,  and  at  length  drove  them  cpiite  out 
of  that  kingdom.*    Then  it  was  that  Ethelred,  who  had  ail 
along  bravely  feconded  the  king  his  brother-in  law,  became 
in  reality  earl  of  Mercia  ;  but  was  not  long  fa    He  died  al«   912/ 
moft  as  fi>on  as  that  whole  provmce  was  united  under  his  go«*  Etheired 
vernment.    This  earl  was  not  only  governor  or  viceroy  ^^^^^'^ 
Mercia :  he  had  fome  particular  power,  the  nature  of  which  it.saz.  Ann. 
is  very  difficult  to  learn  from  the  hiftorians  that  fpeak  of  it 
Malnubury  fays,  he  held  the  country  as  a  fief  of  the  crowiv 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  German  princes  hold  their  , 

territories  of  the  empire".  Of  this,  Elfleda  his  widow's  ceffioa 
to  the  king  her  brother  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Oxford^ 
is  a  farther  proof.  If  Etheired  had  been  only  governor  or 
viceroy,  Elfleda  would  have  had  no  right  to  refign  thefe  two 
places,  fince  they  would  not  have  belonged  to  her*. 

Elfleda  having  taken  upon  her  the  government  of  MerCia,:Sat.Aflii« 
after  Ethelred's  death,  followed  the  example  of  her  father  and  Malmfb. 
brother,  in  fortifying  towns,  to  take  away  from  the  Danes  W**"^"?'* 
all  hopes  of  fettling  in  Mercia  again»    Among  the  pla/ces  £he 
repaired  or  fortified,  thefe  are  the  chief,  Warwick,  l'amworth» 

8  The  Annals  (ay  not  by  whom  the  v  Ethe}rc<l  bortf  the  title  of  SubregtL. 
truuy  waa  broken  j  bot  Hovedeo  layt  In*  Merdornai.  SeJden  affirms,  Sob- 
it  to  the  charge  of  the  Danes,  p.  421.  regnlus  is  the  fame  with  Ealderman  or 
Upon  the  renewing  of  the  war,  king  Count.  DoCaogefays,itfign>fieafom0- 
E4ward  fent,  AnAo  910,  an  army  of  timesear!,  rom'etimesSemi-Rex  or  De- 
Woft' Saxons  and  Merciaos  into  Nor-  mi-Ring.  In  this  laft  fenfe  it  muft  be 
thombria,  who  plondetcd  the  kingdom  underftood  with  refpe^l  to  Etheired,  ac-^  a 
fat'hwmttkt,  and  flew  many  of  the  cording  to  this  paflage  ofMalmfbury^ 
Panes.    Sa««  Ann.  Hnntingd.  p.  35a.  *'  Bdwardus  duo  legna  Merciorum  U 

X  The  firft  was  in  911  at  Wodnef-  **  Vifi-Saionom  conjunxerat,  Mercio- 

field.  FortbeDanifharmyinNorthum-  *'  rum  nomine  teaus,  quippe  commen* 

betlaod  not  reg-rding  the  peace  which  <'  datum  duci  Ethelredo/*    Rapin. 
king  Edward  and  his   ion  had  made        w  Anno  913,  in  November,  king, 

with  them,  wafted  agflSn  the  province  Edward  built  a  caftle  ac  Hertford.— 

of  Mercia.     In  thS^  battle  were  flain  fe«  The  hext  fummer  he  built  Wicham  in 

veral  tfaoufand  Danes,  with  their  king^  Effex*.  and  lay  incamped  at  the  fame 

Xcwili  and  Healfden.    They  were  foe-  time  with  his  forces  at  Maiden.     And. 

oeoded  by  one  Reginafd.    The  fecond  the  gieateft  part  of  Eflex.  which  then 

battle  was  fought  atTeotenhale,  or  Tet-  belonged  to  the  Danes,  came  in  to  him^ 

Iwl  in  StaflTordftihire.    Sax.  Ann.  Flor^  Sax.  Anx»*  Hontiagd.p.  353.    Brompt* 

Wore.  Humingd.  p.  35s.     Bromptoo.  p.  $33* 

Z  %  Wednefr 
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Wcdnefbury,  Charbury,  Eadlburjr,  and  Oicfter*.    TTiis  lafll 
liact  lain  in  ruins  for  fome  timei^.     When  EMIeda  had   udcen 
theft  precautions,  flie  cirried  her  arms  into  Wales  *,  and 
after  feyeral  viftorics,  obliged  the  Welch  to  become  her  tri-* 
butartes. 
•   J  -        The  year  915,  as  fome  aflb'm,  is  memorable  for  the  found-* 
Tbe  fuuDd'ing  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  by  king  Edward.    But  all 
log  of  the    agree  not  in  this  matter.    Sonde  maititain  the  origin  of  this 
^llJ^y^  famous  univerfity  is  of  a  much  later  date.    Others,  on  the 
^  contrary^  carry  iu  antiquity  a  great  deal  higher,  and  attri- 
bute the  founding  of  it  to  one  Cantaber,  a  Spaniard,  thre,e 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviouf.  Some 
agaiin,  cuttin<r  off  almoft  a  thoufand  years  of  this  antiquity^  are 
contented  with  afferting,  that  Sebert,  who  reigned  in  Effex 
in  the  beginning  oF  the  Vllth  century,  was  the  firfl:  founder, 
I  (ball  not  take  upon  me  to  .decide  this  difpute  rendered  verv 
warm  by  the  emulation  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,    it 
is  fufictent  to   have  briefly  mentioned  the  diverfity  of  opinions 
in  this  matter.     However,  I  cannot  forbear  obferving,  that  if 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  was  in  being  in  king  Sebert*s  time^ 
•r  ei'en  in  AlfiredV  it  is  very  furprifing,  that  neither  Bed?,  hi 
his  £c-c)efia(lical  Hiftory,   nor  Afierius  in  his  Lif^  of  Alfred^ 
Aould  take  the  leaft  notice  of  it. 

From  the  year  910,  when  the  war  between  the  Englifb 
and  Danes  was  rekindled^  to  the  year  922,  we  find'  m  hiftory 
nochina;  but  a  long  feries  of  battles,  the  relation  whereof  muft 
be  unpTeafant  to  the  reader  *I  I  fliall  therefore,  without  any 
fcruple,  paft  them  over  in  filence^  and  mei^tion  only  the  moit 
semarkable  confequences. 
018.  '^^^  princefi  Elfleda,  fifter  to  king  Edward,  died  during 
Tkettrio-'  this  war  S  leaving  an  only  daugl^r,  named  Elfwinna,  theij 

cers  £lfleda 

^i^**  X  She  alfe  baik  and  repaired  fome  at  the  (ams  ^car  at  Leighten  w  Bed/tf^ 

Six.  Aon.    StiffM,  Bridgnorth,  Ruockhoene  in  ihlrc,    Aonp  911,  tii^  Paof*  bcfiegitf 

Hundngd.    Cheshire,  and  at  Scot i ate  or  Seargate.  Tocefter  iaN(»thamptonAiic,aiidWtf« 

vb.  «•  5aT.  Ann.  Huntingd.  Hoved.     ThtCc  more  in  HexefordAure*  but  w««  i»« 

caftles  were  built  to  fecure  the  Mercian  pulfed.     The  faint  yfar  th*y  tooliGnl^ 

frontiers  againft  the  Dani(h  and  Welch  cnei^er^  and  lulled  all  the  people  id  it  1 

ineuriions.    Tyr.  p.  316.  bat  makiag  a*  Attempt  opon  Mnldwi; 

'  y  It  was  demoli/bed  by  Ecfrid  king,  they  werebeaton  back,  and  leAirftnl 

of  H^TihumbcrU^di  and  afterward^  by  hundreds  of  men,    $««•  Ana*-  HuoU 

the  Danea*  p.  351.     Bfompt, 

«  And  took  Brfeentnrpcre  (Aippoftd        b    Ingukh  6ky9f  that  an  xvfpeft  of 

t/>  be  Brecknock.)    She  alfo  took  an  the  cities  &  built,  thit  caftki  Ifae  fbr<% 

9^18  Derby,  and  in  900  LthtAeXM  Vork»  tified,  and  the  armiet  Ac  miump^,  it 

ttc.     Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.  night  have  been  thought  flteha4  change 

a  Anno  917,  the  Danes  /tew  many  ed  her  Tex.      She  di«d  at  Tamwottb  ua 

«if  the  Englifh  at  Hocnorton  in  Oxford-  Sta/Tordihire,    and   waa  biiffied  In  the 

ftire  I  b«it  a  body  of  them  waft  defeated  ponJi  of  the  ^loju^ry  of  St«  I'ctw  in 
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marriageable.      £]fleda  fucceedcd  her  hufband  in  the  ibfe- 
tcignUy  of  Mercia,  I  fay  fovcrclgnty,  becaufc  it  was  certainly 
more  than  a  bare  government.    But  not  to  give  wrong  no* 
tions  of  this  matter,  it  will  be  proper  to  confider  the  flate 
of  Mercia  at  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of.     Hiftorians  not  hav- 
ing clearly  caicprcflcd  diemfelvcs,  have  left  us  very  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  this  point.    It  muft  be.  remembered)  that  Ethel- 
red,  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Mercia,  was  in  poflefEon  only 
bf  London  and  its  territory,  or  at  moft  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex ;    and  that  London,  the  capital  formerly  of  the  kiifg- 
dom  of  Ertex,  was  become  the  metropolis  cf  Mercia.      Af- 
terwards,. Etfeelrcfl*s  narrow  territories  being  much  enlarged  by 
his  conquers  upon  the  Mercian  Danes,  Alfred's  prelent  to 
his  fon-in-law  was  become  fb  confiderable,  as  to  raife  the 
jealoufy  of  the  neW  king,  and  make  him  apprehenfive  of  £tbel« 
red's  fucceflbrs  growing  too  powerful.    However,  whilft  El- 
fleda  lived,  Edward  feemed  not  to  be  jealous  •of  her  profpe- 
rity,  and  haci  no  thoughts  of  (iilpofieffing  her  of  what  me  had  . 
gained  ill  a  great  meafure  by  her  own  valour.    But  after  hcf 
math,  he  did  not  think  fit  t6  leiave  her  daughter  Elfwina  in 
pofl^ffion  of  a  demefn,  which  put  it  in  her  power  to  raife  new 
troubles  in  England  by  Ibme  ill-contrived  match.    And  in-  Edward  it' 
deed,  there  are  hiftorians  who  affirm,  the  young  princes  had  'PP'j^!^- 
refolvcd  upon  .  marrying  a  Panilh.  prince  %  and  that  therefore  ^^^ln  ' 
her  uncle  deprived  her  of  her  dominions.    He  was  afraid,  no  deliver 
^oubt,  the  would  introduce  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  into  Mercia  to 
thofe  very  [rfaces,  that  with  fo  much  difficulty  had  iSen  wreft-  jj^^^*.  ^^ 
ed  out  of  their  hands.     However  this  be,  after  Elfleda's  death^  thcrefoie 
he  feized  upon  Mercia,  and  carried  hit  niece  with  him  intof«i«ei«poii 
Weffex.    In  all  likelihood  flie  paflcd  the  reft  of  her  days  in  V^^^; 
a  nunnery.    Whether  Elfwiiia's  defign  of  marrying  a  Dane  i^.  aoo^ 
Was  matter  offa£t,  oran  invention  to  vindicate  we  king's 
proceedings  againft  his  niece,  it  equally  proves,  what  was  i^« 
fore  obferveii,  that  Ethelred  and  Eljfleda  were  proprietors  of 
Mercia.    If  they  had  been  no  more  than  pernors,  Edward 
would  have  had  no  occafion  to  altedge  her  intended  marriagi 
as  a  reafon  to  deprive  her  of  the  government ;    as,  on  the 
other  hand,  ^liere  would  have  been  no  neceffity  or  invent- 
ing fuch  a  pretence,  fuppofing  there  was  no  foundation  for 
it.     I  have  enlarged  a  littl^  on  this  fubjed,  becaufe  of  the 
great  variety  of  opinions  concerning  the  right  and  title  of  earl 
Ethelred. 

Oonct^er,  which  Hnt  aod  her  hufl»an4       c  RegiaaU  kiAg  of  the  DiflCt..    Set 
had  built.    Sax.  Ami.  Malnlb.  lib.  t.    Tynd, 

•^•^  Z4  to 
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921,       In  their  wars  with  Edward^  the  Danes  daily  loft  ground, 
ttgz2.     whilft  the  king,  who  knew  how  to  improve  his  advantages, 
Tht  Danei  pufbcd  them  inceflantly  without  giving  them  time  to  breathe* 
E^""V*    By  which  means  he  at  length  compelled  them  to  fubmit,  and 
Flor?wif.  ^^^  ^^^  <^c^  "^^''^  f^^  ^^^^^  fovereign.    The  Mercian-Danes 
StLAnn.   were  the  firft  that  threw  down  their  arms.    The  £aft-AngIes 
M*w^     followed  foon  after,   and  fubmittcd  without   terms.      The 
Northumbrians  were  the  laft,   as  being  the  moft  powerful, 
alinoft  all  Northumberland  being  inhabited  by  Danes.    The 
progrefs  Edward  had  made  in  the  other  provinces,  convinced 
them,  it  would  be  better  to  fubmit  than  continue  a  war,  whidh 
muft  end  in  their  ruin.     They  were  then  governed  by  three 
kings.    Sithric  and  Nigel  his  brother  reigned  beyond  the  Tyne, 
and  Reginald,  who  refiJed  at  York,  ruled  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Tync  and  the  Humber.    Some  iime  after,  Sitbrtc 
liaving    flain   his  brother  Nigel,    became  fole  king  of   the 
North. 
Idwtrd  ^^^  ^^*^  ^f  t^^  Welch  depended  in  fome  m^ure  on  that 

fubdaes  the  of  the  Danes.     As  long  as  the  Danes  were  in  arms,  the  kings 
Welch.       of  England  left  the  Welch  peaceably  to  enjoy  their  liberty. 
But  as  foon  as  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  north,  they 
feldom  failed  to  attack  them.    At  fucb  a  juncture  it  was,  that 
Elfleda,  affifted  by  the  troops  of  the  king  her  brother,  com- 
J.  Bevovr.  pelted  them  to  become  her  tributaries.      After  her  death  the 
Welch  endeavoured  to  free  themfelves  from  the  tribute  ihe  had 
laid  upon  them,  and  t«  keep  Edward  employed,  fent  a  power- 
ful aid  to  the  Danes.    Edward,  having  then  other  afiairs  upon 
his  hands,  took  no  notice  of  it :    but  as  foon  as  he  had  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Danes,  marched  againft  Rees  ap 
Maldoc**,  king  of  Wales,  who  was  aiBfJed  by  LeoiFreth,  a 
Danifli  general.     After  feveral  Indecifive  Ikirmiflies,  Edward 
at  lad  obtained  a  fignal  victory,  which  reduced  the  Welch 
king  to  a  necefiitv  of  fuing  for  peace,  with  a  promife  of  pay* 
The  Cam-  jng  the  ufual  trioute.     In  fine  the  Britons  of  Cumberland, 
heriind       \^ho  had  put  themfclves  under  the  ^rote£lion  of  the  Danes, 
ttitTMd"*^'  fubmittcd  alfo  to  Edward.     Some  hiftorians  pretend,  the  king 
lilcewifethe  of  Scotland  followingtheir  example,  did  homage  for  his  king- 
king  of       dom  to  the  king  of  ringland.     But  the  Scots  not  only  defly 
Ficn'wi'     ^^^'  ^^^>  ^^^  maintain  it  could  not  poffibly  be,  fince  the  word 
M.  Wcftf*  Homage  was  never  ufed  in  Great  oritain  till  after  the  Nor- 
man conqueft.     But  this  reafon  is  not  decifivc  for  the  thing 
fignified  by  that  term  might  be  in   ufe  under  another  name. 
And  indeed,  the  fovereignty  of  Alfred  and  Edward  over>  the 

'    d  i,e.  Rees  tfaefon  of  Mafoc,    R^pin. 

Northum-^ 
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Kortliuinbrian  Danes  and  the  Merciarts  in  the  timejof  EdieU 
red  and  £lfleda»  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  right  of  homage  from 
thoic  countries,  though  perhaps  the  woiS  was  not  Sieii  in 
life.  • 

'    Edward  was  enjoying  the  fruits  of  bis  viAories^  feared  and     925* 
refpcSed  by  all  that  codd  give  bim  auv  umbrage  at  home,  and  f^^^* 
greatly  efteeif^ed  by  all  princes  abroad*  when  death  took  him  *^ 
out  of  the  world  in  9259  after  a  rejgo  of  twenty-four  years  *• 
He  gained  as  great  a  reputa(ioD  by^hi^  arms  as  the  king  his 
lather,  fince,  Tike  him,  he  gave  law  to  all  England,  and  pro- 
cored  the  kmgdom  a  repofe.'    But  if  he  equalled  the  creat 
Alfred  in  military  virtues,  it  muft  be  owned  he  was  far  fliorc 
of  his  illuftrious  father  in  all  other  refpeAs  ^  • 

He  had  children  by  three  wiv.cs,  the  firft  named  £(;wi)ni»  gThellmyof 
fhcphcrd's  daughter,  was  only  a  concubine.    An  biftorkn  '^-ffj^M^*^ 
lates  concerning  this  woman  a  fort  of  romance,  which^  on 
account  of  the  fequel,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  infert.    I  call  it 
a  romance,  iince,  by  the  author's  own  confeffion*  it  has  no 
better  foundation  than  fome  old  Tongs  handed  down. to  his 
time  s ;  much  the  fame  with  your  Spani(h  romances,  wherein 
iire  related  fevc^al  Tories  of  their  ancient  kings.    The  btfto- 
rian  fays,  Egwini^  a  (hepherd's  daughter,  as  ue  lay  afieep  in   * 
the  fields,  dreamt  that  the  moon  (hone  out  of  her  womb  fo 
bright,  that  all  England  was  enlightened  by  the  fplendor.  Some 
time  after,  flie  took  occafion  to  relate  her  dream  to  an  old 
woman  that  had  beenr  king  Edward's  nurfe.    This  W9man»  % 

who  pretended  to  interpret  dreams,  imagining  there  was  Comtr  - 
thing  extraordinary  in  this,  took  Egwina  into  her  boufe,  and 
educated  her  not  as  a  country  girl,  but  as  a  perfon  of  quality* 
Egwina  anfwered  all  the  old  nurfe's  care  and  pains  about  her^ 
and  in  time  became  an  accompliflied  beauty.  Whilft  ihe  wa$ 
in  the  houfe  of  her  benefa£trefs,  prince  Edward,  before  he  was 
king,  happening  to  pafs  by  the  place  where  his  nurfe,  livedt 
made  her  a  vifit.  He  caft  hiseyeson  Egwina,  and  imme- 
diately fell  in  love  with  her.    His  paffion  was  fo  violent^  that 

e  He  died  at  Farrington  in  Berkihire,  fordfliire^    Colcbcftcr    in   £flez«    and 

and  was  baried  at  WiocheAer  by  his  Huntingdon.     Anno  9221    he  builc  m 

father.    Sax.  Ann*    Malmtb.  caftle  at  Stamford.     Anno  923,  he  re* 

f  He  built  and  lepviH  feveral  cMti  paired  Thelwall  in  Cheshire  and  Man- 

and  towns,  via.  Anno  918,  he  built  cheAer.     Aoao  924,  he  builc  a  new 

two  caftles  at  Buckingham,  one  on  each  town  at  Nottingham,  on  the  fouth  fide 

|ide   Che  river  Onfe.    Anno  919,  be  of  the  Trent;  and  alfo  pne  near  Bake- 

huilt  one  at  Bedford,  on  the  fouth  fide  veil  in  Derbyfluxe.    Sax.  Ann.  Hunt- 

of  the  river.     Anno  oso,  he  repaired  iegd.  Brompt. 

and  fortified  Maldon  J n  ^flex.     Anno  g  MagisexCantilenlt,  quamex  librif,            , 

All,  he  did  the  fame  at  Tocefter  in  iays  Maimcbury.    The  ftory  it  told  at 

Jforthaoiptoaihifei  WigiMre  ia  Hcsv*  Uifp  »  firosipton,  p.  S^x. 

in 
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ifl  die  fhi>ft  tntirim  and  aflisfting  mafltier  be  fblRntec}  ihe  nurft 
to  put  him  in  po^ffion  of  the  charming  Ej^wiria.    The  old 
WomtM^  who  had  a  great  afiedion  for  Edward,  and  had  af-^ 
ways  the  dream  in  her  thoughts^  yielded  to  his  requeft,  anB 
IttduM  Bgwina  fo  confent  to  miat  he  defired  fb  paffidnately. 
OSiHtth  of  From  thattiftie,  Edward  was  extremely  fond  of  Egwina,  and 
»»w.M  by  had  i,^  her  three  diildren,  of  whom  Athelftan^  the  cideft,  fuo- 
^^"^     ccelcdhim.    Alfred  the  ftcoud  died  befcre  his  father.    The 
third  was  a  daughter^   called  by  fbme  Editha,   by  others 
Beatrix* 
CKuarea  by     By  anoAer  wife,  Edward  had  two  fons  and  fix  daughters, 
•notha      eHward,  the  eideil  fon,  died  at  Oxford  a.  few  days  after  his 
^  ^*         father;  fo  that  he  had  no  time  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  a  crown. 
Edwin  die  fetond  was  deprived  of  his  iuft  ri^ts,  and  came  tp 
a  tragical  end,  as  ih^rii  be  related  hereaner.    Of  the  fix  daugh- 
ters^' fome  were  married  to  powerful  princes,  by  the  care  of 
their  bit)ther  Athelftan,  and  others  became  nuns.     Elfieda  the 
cideft  wa^  abbefi  of  Ramfey  in  Hampfhire.    Ogina  was  mar- 
ried to  Cha[rles'the  Simple,  king  of  France,  and  was  mother 
ef  Lewis  d*Outre-Mer.    Edilda  pafled  her  days  in  a  mo- 
nafhry.    The  fburth,  of  the  fime  name,   was  married  tb 
Hugh  the  Great,  earl  of  Paris,  father  of  Hugh  Capet.    £d- 
gttha  was  Wife  of  Otho,  emperor  of  Gennany.    Edgiva  thb 
youngeft  e^ufed  Lewis  the  Blind,  king  of  Provence,  who 
had  a  fon  by  her^  named  Conftantine. 
Children  by     By  Edgiva  his  ibitd  wife,  Edward  had  twcf  fons  and  two 
1»M  third     daughters.    Edmund  and  Edred,  the  two  fons,  were  both 
^^^         kings  of  England.    Edburga  was  a  nun,  and  her  (ifter  Edgiva 
Was  Minried  to  LefWis  prince  of  Aquitain.    It  is  very  probablib 
^is  Edgiva  was  confounded  with  her  fifler  of  the  fan^e  name 
by  the  &ond  wife,  who  was  married  to  Lewis  king  of  Pro- 
venee,  becaufe  there  was  then  no  prince  of  Aquicain  men- 
tiohed  in  hiftory. 

The  Danifb  hiftoriatts  give  Edward  another  daughter  named 

Thvra^  who,  as  they  affirm,  was  wife  of  Gorman  III.  one  of 

their  kings.     It  is  ftrange  they  fhould  fpeak  fo  pQfitively  of  a 

jprincefs  of  England,  unknown  to  all  the  Engiifh  hiftorians.    , 

Jtollo  ftti       During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  &ol]o  chief  of  the 

*  poffeffion  of  Nornnans  in  FVance,  had  gotten  fuch  firm  footing  in  Neuflria, 

Normandy.  ^^  j^  y^^g  j^^^  ;„  ({jg  powfer  of  the  French  to  drive  him 

Mlwsb!     thence.   Charles  the  Simple,  then  king  of  France,  was  forced, 

iih.iUap.5.  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from  the  continual  fears  of  fo  trouble- 

fome  a  neighbour,  to  give  hini  a  grant  of  that  part  of  Neu- 

flria  he  was  poflefled  of,  lying  between  the  Seine  and  the  Epte, 

with  the  title  of  duke  of  Normandy.  >  The  conditions  were^ 

that 
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^t  RoDo  flxould  do  homage  to  the  crown  of  FrancCt  be  Imp- 

tizcdy  and  mafry  Gifelle  the  king's  daughter.    Rollo  diediimecfth. 

according  to  Mezerai,  in  917.    Some  place  his  deatli  in  924^ 

and  others  with  ftill  lefs  reafon  in  9^8.    William  bis  fon^  by  wiiiiaa 

Poppa  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bayeux,  was  his  fucceilbr.         foccecdt 


E 


8.    ATHELSTAN. 

LswARD,  Edward's  eldeft  fonf  furvlving  his  father  but     m^ 

fa  few  days,  and  the  reft  of  the  legitimate  children  being  Atbcftan  is 

all  underage,  Athelfian,  fon  of  Egwina,  was  placed  on  the  eieaed  kinc 

throne,  with  the  confent  of  the  ckrgy  and  nobility.    Though  5^°J[^* 

this  prince  had  a  mixtute  of  bafe  and  royal  blood  in  his  veins, 

the  laft  had  fo  far  the  afcendant,  that  the  blemifli  of  his  birth 

was  entirely  elFaced  by  his  noble  .qipalities,    Alfred  bt6  grand*  i^^ims^^ 

father  had  conferred  the  honous  of  knighthood  upon  him,  hj  ub,  &•  ti  i» 

Sirding  him  with  a  fword  according  to  the  cuAcm  of  thoft 
ays.  Edward  his  £atber  had  conuiutled  the  cave  of  bis  edu- 
cation to  earl  Ethelred  his  brother- in*law,  and  the  princeft 
Elfledahis  fifter,  who  did  thek  utmoft  to  train  him  U|p  t6 
virtue.  As  he  had  been  prefent  at  all  their  councils,  and  at* 
tended  them  in  all  their  warlike  expeditions^  be  had  acquired 
fo  great  experience  both  in  military  and  political  affairs,  as^ 
joined  to  his  natural  parts,  gained  him  the  efteem  of  all  the 
world*  So  that  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  he  was  not 
only  of  a  fit  age,  bein^  then  in  his  thirtieth  year»  but  dfe  very 
capable  to  govern.  HiAory  does  not  inform  us  what  deter-^ 
mined  the  £ngl]ih  to  give  the  crown  to  this  prince,  notwttb- 
fianding  his  illegitimate  birth  \  However,  his  father  thought 
this  de?e(%  a  fufficient  reafon  to  fet  him  by,  and  name  ibr  his 
fucceflbr  another  of  his  fons  born  in  wedlock,  though  younger 
than  Athelftan*  In  all  appearance,  after  the  death  of  Elfwara^ 
Athelitan's  mature  age  and  noble  qualittei  gained  him  the  pre^ 
ference  before  Edwin,  the  eldeft  of  the  ]%itimate  Ibi^,  but  . 
too  young  to  govern  K 

'     h  Malmsbary  fays,  tliat  there  was  m  Caoterbuiy.  Thii  certraof  of  crown* 

other  objedion  agunft  him  but  thu«  if  ing  aod  anointing  the  Eoglifli  kinfi 

it  wa«  true.  p.  48*  vrzs,  in  all  probobilityi  ficfiufed  in  thp 

i  Athejftan  wai  crowned  at  Kiogfton  lesgn  of  AIM*-   • 
apoA  Thames  hy  Atheim  vchbifliop  of 

Thk 
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Apiotf        Thiseledion  however  was  not  pleaifing  to  all.     Some5>f 
gukft  the    ^^  principsd' lords  difdaining  to  be  governed  by  a  baftard,  con- 
Mainsb.     fpired  to  dethrone  Athelftan,  and  place  Edwin  in  his  room, 
r  Alfred,   chief  of  the  confpirators,   had  even  taken  private 

meafures  to  feize  Athdftan  at  Winchefter^  and  put  out  his 
eyes.    The  plot  being  difcovered,  he  was  apprehended  by  the 
king's  crder,  but  would  conf«fs  nothing.     He  obflinately  peer 
lifted  in  protefting  his  innocence,  and  offered  to  purge  himfelf 
by  oath  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope.     Although  this  way  of 
juftifying  himfelf  was  far  from  being  a  proof  of  hb  innocence, 
Atbelftan  was  fatisfied  with  it,  and  fent  him  to  R6me,  to  uke 
his  oath  before  pope  John.  Perhaps  he  was  unwilling  to  begin 
his'  reign  with  blood,  or,  it  may  be,  was  apprehenfive  the 
treating  too  feverely  a  perfbn  of  the  firft  rank,  would  draw 
upon  him  the  ill-will  of  the  nobles.    Shortly  after,  word  was 
^nt  him  from  Rome,  that  Alfred  having  fworn  his  innocence 
before  the  pope,  fuddenly  fell  into  a  fainting  fit,  which  laft- 
ing  three  days,  ended  with  his  life }  and  that  the  pope,  con- 
vinced by  this  accident  of  Alfired's  peijury,  had  ordered  his 
body  to  remain  in  the  Ensliih  college  till  the  king's  pleafure 
Ihould  be  known.     Athelltan,  pleafed  with  being  thus  rid  of 
his  enemy,  without  having  diredly  contributed  to  his  death, 
coniented  he  fliould  have  chrtftian  burial.    However,  his  lands 
were  confifcated,  and  given  to  Malmfbury  monaftery.    The 
king  took  care  to  infert  in  the  ^rant  the  whole  conrpiracjr, 
to  teftify  to  the  world  that  he  dedibited  to  God  what  was  his 
own. 
4'heDaiiei       ^^  ^^^  me2a\  time,  new  troubles  were  preparing  for  the^ 
begin  taftir.  king.    As  the  Danes,  fettled  in  England,  had  been  fubdued 
by  force,  they  thought  it  lawful  to  ufe  the  fame  means  to  (hake 
Athelftan    off  their  yoke.     The  death  of  Edw4rd,  and  the  confpiracy  of 
jttarcbfi  in-  Alfred,  afiording  them,  as  they  imagined,  a  favourable  oppor- 
i^U^."™'  t"n»V  ^^  revolt,  they  had  begun  to  take  fuch  meafures  as 
obliged  Athelftan  to  march  into  their  country.     He  would 
doubtlefs  have  met  with  more  refifiance,  had  he  given  them 
they  tie    time  to  make  greater  preparations.    But  as  they  had  not  yet 
forced  t©     drawn  their  forces  together,   they  were  fo  furprifed  by  the 
MaUmb*     <^n'ival  of  the  king  on  their  frontiers,  that  without  endeavour* 
Fl.  ^i|.*     ing  to  defend  themfelves,  they  returned  to  their  allegiance. 
Sitfaric,  one  of  their  kings  \  went  and  fued  for  peace,  upon, 
what  terms  the  king  was  pleafed  to  impofe.     Athelfbn,  being 
defirous  to  live  in  peace  with  the  Danes,  that  he  might  have 
time  to  eilablifh  himfelf  in  the  throne,  not  only  pardoned  his 

k    King    of  th«    Northambrlant.    Malmsb.  p.  |S. 

revolt. 
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revolt,  but  gave  him  his  fiftor  £ditha  in  marriage,  on  condi- 
tion he  would  receive  baptifm  K 

The  troubles  in  the  north  beins  thus  appeafed,  Athelftan  AtbeUba'a 
marched  back  to  Wcflcx,  where  advice  was  broughr  him  foon  ^««>n**  «- 
after  of  Sithric's  death,  who  by  a  former  marriage  had  left  f£J^.^ 
two  fons,  AnlafFand  Godfrid  ">.     As  the  hiftories  of  thofeSajcAnn! 
times  are  not  very  particular,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  reaibn  of  w**n^*>» 
Athclftan's  refolving  to  deprive  thefe  two  princes  of  their  JJ^^ 
father's  dominions.    However  that  be,  as  foon  as  he  beard  of 
Sithric's  death,   he  returned  at  the  head  of  his  army  into 
Northumberland.    His  march  was  Co  expeditious,  that  An* 
laiF  and  Godfrid,  as  well  as  Reginald,  another  Danifh  long 
refiding  at  York,  had  fcarce  time  to  efcape  falling  into  his 
hands.    Their  hafty  flight  gave  him  oj>portunity  of  becoming  ^i^f^'^^^jl 
mafter  of  all  Northumberland,  except  the  caftle  of  York.        ^Northmn- 

Though  he  had  takep  care  to  fccure  his  conquefis,  by*>«rf*»*« 
placing  flrong  garrifons  in  all  the  towns,  he  was  uneafy  at  the 
elcape  of  the  three  Danifh  princes.    He  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  had  them  in  his  power,  but  that  was  impoiGble.    It 
was  not  known  what  was  become  of  Reginald,  and  Anlaff 
was  fled  into  Ireland,  \i^bere  it  was  not  ea^  to  come  at  him* 
Athelftan  therefore  was  forced  to  be  fatisfied  with  requiring  An  inttr* 
Conftantine  king  of  Scotland  to  deliver  up  Godfrid,  who  hadj^*^«^*« 
retired  into  his  dominions.    Conilantine,  being  ienfible  he  fn^^^^ 
was  not  in  condition  to  deny  any  thing  to  a  prince  at  the  head  and  Scoc« 
of  fo  powerful  an  army,  promifed  to  deliver  the  prince,  and  jj?|?'  . 
give  him  a  meeting  at  Dacor  ».    But  whilft  he  was  preparing  ******^» 
for  his  journey,  Godfrid  made  his  efcape,  either  through  the 
negligence  or  connivance  of  Conftantine,  who  however  went 
to  meet  Athelftan,  accompanied  with  Eugenius  king  of  Cum- 
berland.    Athelftan  admitted  Conftantine's  excufes  for  the  RenarkKui 
Danifli  prince's  efcape.    But  if  the  Englifli  hiftorians  are  to  thepi«cn4- 
bc  creditrf^  he  obliged  both  the  kings  to  do  homage  for  their  ^  conJSn* 
kingdoms  *.    However,  the  Scots  pofitively  deny  that  Eng-  tine, 
land  had  ever  any  right  of  fovereignty  over  Scotland  till  the  Bacbanan. 

1  She  was  daughter  to  Edward  and  who  before  rambled  about  all  over  Eng* 

B^na.    After  Sithrk*s  death,  (who  land.     See  Tyrr.  p.  3  30. 
fired  bnt  one  year  after  hit  marriage)        m  Flor.  Wor.  more  probably  fuppofet 

|he  became  a  nun  at  Polefworth  ia  AnlalF  not  to  have  been    the  foo  of 

Warwickihire.    FJor.  Wore.  Malmsb.  SithrickingofNonhumberland,  but  of 

1q«  Wallingford  fays,  that  Sithrtc  apon  another  of  that  name,  king  of  Ireland, 


t 


is  mirriage  with  Edttha,  was  advanced  and  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 

hv  Athelftan  to  the  title  of  king,  and  Conftantine,  p.  60).    Bromp.  S3f  • 

Cnat  he  gave  him  for  his  kingdom  all  n  Dacre  in  Comberlaud.     Camd. 

the  country  from  the  river  Teet ,  as  far  o  Thb  homage  is  mentioned  neither 

M  Edinburgh  ;  from   which  time  the  in  the  Saxon  Annals,  nor  in  Marianua 

l^ajKf  begaQ  to  fcttU  lA  thoie  paru,  Scotu^  nor  Flofcace  of  Worcefter. 

twelfth 
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twelfth  cchtnrjr.    Bar  this  difputc,  which  was  never  decidedt 
will  for  the  future  be  dropt,  Cnce  England  and  Scotland  make 
now  but  one  kingdom. 
Qodfrid*!        Before  Athelmm  quittifd  the  north,  Godfrid  made  an  at- 
^d^9       tempt  upon  York,  by  mesiris  of  the  caftle,  where  he  had  flill 
ipmefriends  ^.    But  miffing  his  aim,  he  put  to  fea,  where 
ftf  forae  time  he  cxcrcifed  piracy.     At  lcnj;th,  tired  with  that' 
.    wajroflife,  he  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  king  of  England^ 
who  received  him  kindly,  and  allowed  htm  a  handfome  pen- 
fion;    Some  time  after^  upon  fome  difguft  cfr  ill*grounded 
ibipicibn,    he   witbditw*  again,  and  was  never  more  heari 
oft 
Aiilaff  ana       AnlafF,.  a  prince  of  greater  abilities  than  His  brother,  took 
rbJ^tft"  ^^^  meafures  for  his  reftoration.     He  had  retired  into  Ire- 
A^£a     '*'^^»  ^hfere  being  informed  that  the  king  of  Scotland  wasdif-' 
pitefed'with  Athelftan,  he  believed  he  might  feize  this  opportu- 
nity to  perfuade  him  to  efpoufe  his  caufe.    To  that  end,  be 
came  to  Scotland,  and  intimated  to  Conftantine,  that  he  had! 
ceafbn  to  fear  the  worft  from  th^  king  of  England*    He  repre- 
Malmsb.     fented  to  him,  that  Athelftan  having  by  Atrprize  feized  upon 
HowdM.     Northumberland,  without  any  the  Icaft  pretence,  might  pro- 
ceed ir^  thefame  manner  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and  therC'* 
fore  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  prevent  him.    To  this  he 
added  the  oSer  of  a  powerful  aid  from  Ireland,  afluring  him». 
with  that  increafe  of  ftrengtb,  he  mighr  eafUy  drive  Athelftan 
out  of  Northumberland,  and  free  himfelf  from  a  troublefome 
and  dangerous  neighbour,  by  reftoring  that  kingdom  to  the 
Danes,  who  would  ferve  as  a  barrier  againft  England.    Anlaff 
found  no  great  difficulty  to  prevail  with  the  king  of  Scotland, 
who,  befiaes  his  being  fecretly  exafperaced.at  the  haughty  re- 
ception he  met  with,  at  the  lace  interview,  was  grown  uneafy 
at  Atbelftan*s  fticcefibs,  and  apprehenfive  of  being  invaded,  him- 
felf.   He  refolved  therefore  to  imbark  in  this  enterptize ;  and 
having  concerted  meafures  with  Anlaff,  they  parted,  in  order 
to  prepare  what  each  had  engaged  to  provide. 

Mean  while  Athelftan,  having,  viewed  his  garrifons,   and 

taken  all  the  precautions  he  thought  proper  to  lecure  his  late 

conquefts,  was  returned  into  Wef&x,  where  he  remained  in 

peace,  not  knowing  what  his  enemies  had  plotted  againft 

Athelftan    him.  .  Shortly .  after,  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Howel, 

J«^«*^        king  of  Wales.    This  new  enemy  was  raifed  by  Conitantfaie, 

of  Wal«r*  ^  '^^^P  '^^  employed  againft  the  Welch,  while  he  and  An- 

o.Malnub.  laffihould  invade  Northumberland.    Athelftan,  by  his  expe« 

f  B«c  AtMlha  t09kit  aa4  pwlM  it  doiPB«    Utis»b.  p.  $«• 

ditkHij 
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^on^  brQ)ce  all  the  m^afiires  of  the  king  of  Scotland;  Th« 
ijnoment  be  vfas  informed  of  the  motiona  of  tbe  WeUbt  and  BromptDs. 
the  aid  knt  them  by  Coofbntifie,  bfi  marched  into  Wales, 
«nd,  giving  Howel  battle^  obtain^  a  complete  vifbrv*^.  Af«« 
^r  this  happy  h$:€ti^  he  augmented  the  tribute  paid  Iqr  that 
prince^  to  England  '. 

This  war  being  thus  ended,  Atbel&in  approached  the  bor*»     934 
^s  of  Scotland,  19  a\ake  Conftantjne  repent  of  bis  affifiing  ^*  mt^^m 
^q  Welch.    As  foon  as  he  entered  the  enemy's  country,  he  J^^^*^*_ 
took  foqne  to^ns,  and  gave  the  Scots  realbn.  to  dirad  more  saz.  Ana* 
ocmddcrable  kf&fi.     As  Anlaif  was  not,  yet  arrived  witbF«^ 
the  promifed  fupplies,  Conftantine  dtirftnot  venture  ta  cn*»  **'•"•  ^••*^ 
(rage  alone  in  tb^  war  againft  fi>  powerful  an  enemy^,  wha* 
If  as  alie^j  in  hi?  dominions,  and  in  condition  to  carry  oa 
l)is  conqju^a  much  further*    Wherefore,  to  gain  time  till 
^e  Irifl)  Joined  him^  he  fged  for  peace*    Atbdftan  rcadily^iuimikeia 
granted  bi§  requeft,  being  extremely  defirous  to  make  thatpe*c«  with 
prince  his  friend,  for  fear  he  fhould  countenance  the  infiirrec*^*"*"*"** 
tjona  of  the.  Nai[thumbridQS*.    For.  this  reafon  he  reitorcd  txy 
him  all  th^plap^  be  bad.  coDquered  in  Scotland,  in  expefia** 
tipo  o(  gaining  by  this  g^n€;rofity^  a  prince,  whofe  ftiendfliip 
ityilfs  m$  intereft.to  cultivate*    SofnehiftoriamJiowever  af^^ 
&a|,  AtbeUlgn.objigjQd  ConftazUi^Q  to  do  .hint  Iwnu^  for; 
Scodand :  but  this  is  what  the  Scots  will  never  allow.  . 

Athelftan's  eenerofity  was  not  fufficient  to  hinder  Conftan-    938 
tioe.  from  piulutng  the  execution  of  hia  firft  prcjedi*    He  CoaiUotiae 
rather  haftened  his  preparations  the  more,  being  extremely  "JJ^*  ^ 
vps^edf  he  Ihould  be  forced  to  receive  obligations  from  a  prince  ^"* 
tirhom  be  always  confidered  aa  his  enemy.     Mean  while 
Athelftan  was  returned  to  Weflex,  where  he  hoped  to  enjoy 
fpme  r^poie,    as  he   faw  nothing  Yilcdy  to  give  him  anv 
dlftuJrbance,    But  be  met  at  home  in  his  own  family  wita 
what  troubled  him  more  than  any  thing  the  war  could  occa- 
fipn. 

A  certain  court-lord,  enemy  to  prince  Edwin,  the  king's  AtheUbn 
brother,  accufed  the  youne  prince  of  being  concerned  in  Al-  g'^pj  **5®' 
fred's  confpiracy.       1  he  kinff  too  readily  gave  ear  to  this  to'deatiT,** 
accufation  -,  he  was  eafily  induced  to  believe  that  a  prince,  Brompton. 
in  wbofe  favour  the  conspiracy  was  formed,  was  not  inno-  M>^&1)< 
cent.    It  may  be  too,  he  was  not  forry  to  find  him  guilty, 
9a  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  difpatch  him  out  of  the 

q    Bot .  h»    rcAored    Howel    and    bury,  p.  4%,  Brompton,  p.  838. 
Conftantine,   to  cBdr  kingdoms,  fay-        r  Malmsbury  intimates   it  was  he 
;of  X  "It  was  more  gloriout  to  make    who  firft  laid  it  on.  p.  50. 
V  s  kioi,  tk»o  ta  )>c  oac.**   Malaf* 

way. 
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way.  However,  he  would  not  put  him  to  death  pMidfp 
but  ordered  him  to  be  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves  in  a 
veflel  without  fails  or  rudder*  The  young  prince  went  on 
board,  protefting  hb  innocence ;  but  nnding  the  king  inex- 
orable, be  caft  himfelf  headlong  into  the  fea  *.  Athelftan  at 
and  Kpci|$t  firft  was  fecretly  pleafed  with  this  occalion  to  deftroy  his  bro« 
^  >^  ther ;  but  the  moment  he  had  gratified  his  paffion,  was  feiz* 
ed  with  grievous  remorfe.  To  quiet  his  ooalcience^  he  wai 
advifed  to  atone  for  his  crime  by  fome  meritorious  ad.  With 
this  view  he  founded  the  abbey  of  Middleton  in  Dorfet(hire  % 
Brmnpton.  where  prayers  were  offered  to  Heaven,  day  and  night,  for 
Milmsb.  hhn  and  his  brother^s  fouK  The  hiftorians  add,  that,  not 
content  with  this,  he  fubmttted  to  a  feven  years  penance^ 
but  do  not  inform  us  wheretu  it  confifted.  Edwin's  accufer 
had  iiot  reafon  long  to  rejoice  at  the  fuccefs  of  hb  malicious 
calumnies.  One  day,  as  he  waited  at  table  with  the  king's 
cup,  one  of  his  feet  flipping,  he  would  certainly  have  fallm, 
had  he  not  by  the  nimblenefs  of  the  other  recovered  himfelf: 
whereupon  he  jokingly  fays,  *<  See,  how  one  brother  helps 
«^  another. **  This  jeft  coft  him  his  life.  Athelftan,  who 
overheard  what  he  laid,  taking  it  for  a  reproach  or  banter 
upon  him,  ordered  him  to  t^  executed  immediately,  and 
thus  revenged  his  brother's  death  by  that  of  hb  falfe  ac- 
cufer«, 


«  With  the  prince  wtt  pot  on 
hoard  his  efquire,  who,  after  the  prince 
had  caft  himfelf  into  the  fca,  was  re- 
iblved  to  iave  himfelf  if  he  could,  and 
^neeting  with  better  fortune,  was  driven 
on  fliore  at  a  place  called  Whitiai|d>  on 
Che  ceaft  of  Picardy.  Mahn.  Brompt. 

t  Now  called  Melton-abbey  ;  it  lies 
three  miles  north  of  the  Piddle.  The 
grriteft  part  of  it  is  ftiU  ftandtng,  as 
having  been  the  feat  of  the  Tregonwells 
ever  fince  its  dHTolution ;  from  whom 
it  is  lately  come  to  the  Lutterells  of 
Duniler-caftle,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
heirefs  of  fir  Tnhn  Tregonwell.  Calad. 
Add.  to  Dor&fliire. 

o  As  the  affair  of  Edwin  is  the  only 
thing  that  fu'lies  the  memory  of  Athel- 
ftan, Malmsbury,  who  relates  it,  disbe- 
lieres  the  whole  ftnry,becaufc  of  his  great 
kiBdoefs  to  his  other  brothers  aqd  fifter», 
and  owns  it  was  grounded  only  on  fome 
old  ballads.  Huntingdon  fpeaks  of  the 
lof»  of  Edwin  by  ffa,  but  mentions  it 
ac  a  fad  accide»t«  and  &  great  misibr- 


tnne  to  Athelftan.  Smnpton  indeed  ' 
delivers  it  as  a  certaui  trath.  But  Btt« 
chanan  the  Scotch  hiftorian  (fuch  ¥raa 
his  malice  to  this  kin^s  memory) 
makes  Athelftan  not  only  to  have  prO' 
cured  the  death  of  his  brother  Edwin, 
but  alfo  of  bis  father  king  Edward, 
whom  he  therefore  fincin  to  have 
been  called  the  Martyr }  and  not  con- 
tent with  this  neither,  adds,  that  he 
put  to  death  his  brother  Edred  alfo. 
More  miftakei  can  fcarce  be  committed 
in  fo  few  lines  {  for,  in  the  firft  place, 
it  is  agreed  by  aU  our  hiftorians,  that 
king  Edward  died  a  natural  death  | 
and  as  for  him  whom  he  called  the  Mar* 
tyr,  he  was  fen  of  king  Edgar,  nor 
did  he  begin  to  reign  till  above  a  him- 
dred  and  fifty  years  sfier.  But  as  for 
what  Buchanan  objcfh  againft  fome  of 
our  late  hiftorians  for  making  ConftaB<« 
tine  to  do  homage  for  Scotland  to  Athel- 
ftan, he  feemt  to  be  in  the  right.  Set 
note  aboTC* 
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Whllft  thefe  things  pafled  at  court,  Conftantine  continued  Conftaniin« 
bis  preparations  for  the  execution  of  the  project  concerted  be-  l^^J^^^ 
tween  him   and  Anlaff,       This  laft,    whom  feme  ground-  i^orthnm- 
lefly  fty!e  king  of  Ireland,  had  found  means  to  engage  in  the  beriand. 
league  the  J  rift,  Welch,  and  Northumbrian  Danes,  who  ar-  ^'^Annal. 
dently  defired  to  have    a  king  of  their  own  nation  on  the  ingurplv!"** 
throne,     AnIafF  appeared  as  head  of  this  league,  though  Con-  Ro§.  Hor* 
ftantine  was  no  lefs  concerned  in  it,  the  war  being  carried  on 
chiefly  at  his  expence.     This  projeft  was  managed  fo  pri- 
vately, that  AnlaiF  entered  the  Humber  with  a  fleet  of  fix 
hundred  fail,  and  invaded  Northumberland  before  Athelfian 
had  any  Intelligence  of  his  motions.     With  fo  confiderable 
forces,  and  the  afliftance  of  the  Danes  fettled  in  thofe  parts, 
he  eafily  became  matter  of  fcveral  ill- guarded  towns:    but 
the  fortified  places  that  were  well  garrifoned  by  the  Englifti, 
flopped  bis  progrefs,  and  gave  Atbeldan  time  to  aflemble  his 
army.    He  ufed  fo  great  expedition,  that  he  furprifed  the  two 
confederate  princes.  They  were  now  upon  the  march  towards 
Bcrnicia,  in  order  to  conquer  it  for  the  king  of  Scotland,  but 
found  they  were  obliged  to  turn  back  to  oppofe  king  Athel- 

*  ftan,  who  was  very  near  them,  when  they  imagined  him  as 
yet  employed  in  his  preparations.  The  two  armies  met  a£ 
Brunahburgh  *,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought.  Viftory 
declared'  for  Athclftan,  and  the  allies  loft  Conftantine,  king 
of  Scotland,  and  fix  other  Irifli  or  Welfh  kings,  and  twelve 
earls  or  general  officers.  This  viflory  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  valour  of  Turketiil,  the  king*s  coufin,  who  was  after- 
wards abbot  of  Croyland.  Athelftan,  after  winning  this 
bajttle,  eafily  extended  his  conquefts  farther  into  Scotland; 
and  chaftifed  the  WelOi  by  raifing  their  tribute  to  twenty 

*  pound  weight  of  gold,  three  hundred  of  filver,,  and  twenty-^ 
nve  thoufand  head  of  cattle :  befides,  they  were  pent  up  be- 
yond the  Wye,  and  loft  all  the  country  between  that  river  and 

*  the  Severn.  A§  for  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  who  hj^d 
openly  joined  with  the  allies,  Athelftan  for  a  punifhment  en- 
creafed  their  yoke,  and  kept  for  the  future  a  ftrifler  hand 

over  them.     After  he  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  north,  h«  Malini^< 

•  X  Suppofed  to  be    Bromford,   near  Anna].  938,     Axminftcr,  in  the  bof- 

Sromridge,  in  Northumberland  ;    tho*  ders  of  Oevonihirc,  is  famous  for  the 

Come  thinlc  it  was  fomewhere  nearer  tombs  of  the  Saxun  priaces  Hain  in  this 

the  Humb  r.    In  the  defcHption  of  ihis  battle  of   Brunanburgh,    and  brought 

battle,  the  hiftorians  and  poets  of  that  hither  after  their  d.*ath.     Camd»  vol.  i. 

age  are    extraordinary  full   of  rapture  p.  44.      After  this  viftcry,  Athelftan      * 

and  bombail.       The  Saxon  Aonaliflf  took    Cumberland    and  WeAmoreland 

wont  to  be  fober  and  fuccinfl,  Jaunches  from  the  Scotr,  and  recoverdl  North- 

•ttt  ilrangely  upon  this  occalion.    Sax.  umberland  from  the  Danes. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  marched 
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marched  againft  the  Cornifh  Britons,  who  had  likewi/e  affift- 
cd  the  Confederates.     He  took  Exeter,  formerly  deftroyed  by 
the  Danes,  and  caufed  it  to  be  repaired  and  fortified.     From 
that  time,  the  Britons  were  forced  to  retire  beyond  the  Ta- 
mar,  which  ferved  for  a  boundary  to  the  two  nations.    They 
•  were,  before  this  expedition,  mixed  with  the  Englifli  in  fome 
of  «he  weftcrn  counties. 
>liraclc«         In  almoft  every  page  of  the  hiftori^  of  thofe  days,  we 
doocinfa-  j^^^^  ^j^]^  miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  the  friends  and  pro- 
Acheman.  tedlors  of  the  monks.    Athelftan,  who  had  been  a' good  be- 
Brompton.  nefa£bor  to  them,  with  intent  to  atone  for  the  murder  of 
lilfciv""       ^'*  brother,  was  a  great  favourite  with  them:  accordingly 
iv.c.a3.  ^j^^y  j^^^^  ^^^  failed  to  give  him  the  ufual  marks  of  their  gra- 
titude.    They  fay,  at  ^he  word  of  St.  John  of  Beverly,  he 
firuck  his  fword  three  yards  deep  into  a  folid  rock,  which 
yielded  like  butter.  They  tell  us  alio,  that  having  loft  his  fword 
in  th^  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  another  from  heaven  came  and 
ibeathed  itfelf  in  his  fcabbard.     But  it  would  be  loft  time  to 
relate  all  the  miracles  the  monks  have  thought  fit  to  ftuff  their 
hiftories  with.     It  will  not  be  amifs  however  to  note,  that  the 
cuftom  of  embellifhing  all  remarkable  events  with  miracles, 
was  in  fafhion  for  feveral  ages. 
He  avoids        I  (hall  conclude  the  reign  of  Athelftan  with  an  incident 
b^"h^*!r    ^^^''^'^  hiftorians  have  thought  worth  their  notice.    A  few 
vkpofa     ^^y3  before  the  battle  of  Brunanburgh,   AnlafF  wanting  to 
foidier.       know  the  pofture  of  the  enemy,  went  into  the  Englifti  camp 
MaJir.sS.     dlfguifcd  like  a  harper,  as  Alfred  th€  Great  had  formerly 
ib.ii.cap.  .  Jqj^^     gy^  notwithftanding  his  difguife,  he  was  known  by 
a  foidier,  who  however  fufFered  him  to  go  away  undifcover- 
ed.     As  Toon  as  the  foidier  thought  him  fafe,  he  told  Athd* 
ftan  what  had  happened,  and  advifcd  him  to  remove  his  tent, 
judging  AnlafF  had  fbme  defign  upon  that  quarter.     He  ex- 
cufcd  himfelf  for  not  having  difcovered   this   fecret  fooner, 
by  faying,  **  he  had  formerly  given  his  military  oath  to  An- 
«*  lafr,    and   therefore  coula    not  refblve    to    betray  him." 
Athelftan  forgave  him,   and  followed  his  advice,  which  he 
foon  found  to  be  of  great  confequence.     The  next  night  the 
Danifh  prince,  with  a  body  of  chofen  troops,  attacked  the 
Englifh  camp,  and  penetrated  to  th^  very  place  where  he  had 
{ecn  the  king's  tent.    A  bifhop  (coming  to  the  camp  that 
night,  and)  accidentally  pitching  his  tent  in  the  fame  place, 
was  Aain  with  all  his  followers. 
Q. f ,  Athelfhui  out-lived  the  vidiory  of  Brunanburgh  but  three 

AiheiftaVs  ywrs.    He  died  a  natural  death  in  941,  in  the  forty-fixth  year 

dcath«  of 
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tit.  h\$  dge>,  and  the  fixtcenth  of  his  reign  ^.    Hiflorians  have 
dilated  on  the  glorious  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  but  much  more 
on  the  miracles  heaven  wrought  in  his  favour     But  without 
infifling  on  the  wonders  his  hi&oty  abounds  with,  I  (hall  con- 
tent myfelf  with   giving  him  this  commendation ;  his  merits  HU  chA- 
made  him  to  be  equally  feared  by  his  neighbours,  beloved  by  ^^IJ',^  f, 
his  fubjcfts,  and  refpeded  by  the  greateft  princes  in  Europe  *.  i„gui^" 
The  emperor  OthcJ,  and  Hugh  the  Great,  his  brothers-irt- 
law,  gave  him  frequent  demonftrations  of  their  efteem,  by 
making  him  confidefable  prefents.     The  noble  matches  he 
made  for  thofe  of  his  fifters  who  preferred  the  marriage-ftate 
to  a  cloyfter,  are  clear  evidences  of  his  great  reputation  in 
the  world :  his  fifter  Ogina,  widow  of  Charles  the  Simple^ 
king  of  France,  being  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  into  England 
vith  her  fon  Lewis,  who  from  thence  haJ  Ihli  firnamc  of 
Outremer,  he  gave  them  an  honourable  reception,  and  fur* 
nilhcd  them  with  all  things  neceflary  during  their  exile.     It 
k  a^en  affirmed,   his  application  and  credit  did  not  a  littlt 
contribute  to  the  reftorine  the    king    his   neph6w  to  the 
tlitone  of  his  anceftors.     Though  he  feemed  to  be  entirely 
cngroflfed  by  military  atFairfe,  he  found  time  however  to  caufe 
jufticc  and  civil  government   to  floUrifli  in    his  dominions ; 
witnefs  the  excellent  laws  he  from  time  to  tihife  added  to  thofe 
of  ATflred  his  grandfather.     It  appears  from  ihefc  laws,  feve- 
ral  whereof  ate  ftill  extant,  that  his  intUnt  was,  all  pcrfons, 
ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil,  fliould  be  fubjefl:  to  them.     He 
was  no  friend  to  thofe  privileges  and  immunities  the  clergrf 
kave  fo  mnch  improved,    and  which  very  often    ferve    only 
to  authorize  widcednefe,  and  prove  a  fanfluary  to  criminals. 

Amongft  all  the  monuments  of  his  piety,  which  for  the  He  gefs  the 
moft  part  confifted  only  \h  building  and  endowing  monafle*  Bibi«  tranf* 
ries,  according  to  the  cullom  of  thofe  days^  the  tranflation  of  5'*^^"** 
the  Scriptures  into  Saxon,  the  then  vulgar  tongue,  is  one ;      *"* 
the  ufcfulnefs  whereof  appears  to  be  leaft  dubious.     He  took 
particular  care  to  have  it  well  done,    employing  thofe  that 
were  deemed  the  moft  learned  perfonB  in  the  kingdom.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  how  much  the  flate  of  learning  had  been  im- 
proved by  the  wife  regulations  of  the  great  Alfred,  fince  in 
hh  time  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  find  any  Engliflinuui 
capable  of  undertaking  a  work  of  that  nature. 

y  He  died  at  Glouceacr,  and  was  ftan*s    c^araaer  with    this  fent»nces 

buried  with  a  great  mafiy  ucphics  at  •«  His  life  was  little  in  time,  but  creat 

MMinsbory.  ."  inaaion/*  Ub.  ii. 

a  Malmsbury  conckdes  kini  Athel- 
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The  famous  Dunftan,  fo  orteti  mentioned  hereafter,  waft 
born  in  the  firft  vear  of  this  reign. 

Athelftan  havmg  no  ifTue,  Edmund,  the  eldeft  of  the  legi* 
timate  fons  of  Edward  the  Elder,  was  unanitnoufly  placed  on 
the  throne. 
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9.     EDMUND    I. 

A  THELSTAN  left  England  in  profound  tranquillity. 
jTx  '^^^  Welfli  paid  their  tribute  regularly.  AnlaiF,  after 
his  defeat,  was  retired  into  Ireland,  where  he  feemed  to  \^j 
afide  all  thoughts  of  any  further  proiedis ;  and  the  Danes  re- 
mained in  fu^edlion.  As  foon  as  this  prince  was  laid  in  bis 
^rave,  the  Danes  prepared  for  a  revolt.  Edmund's  youth 
ipade  them  hope  they  (hould  at  length  be  able  to  accomplifii 
their  long  projected  defign  of  having  n  king  of  their  own  na-^ 
tion,  and  throwing  off  the  EngliOi  yoke.  Ahlaff  having  per^ 
feft  intelligence  how  they  flood  indined,  refolved  to  fcize 
this  jundureto  recover  the  crown  of  Northumberland.  But 
as  he  was  fenfible  this  grand  undertaking  could  not  be 
executed  without  a  foreign  aid,  he  found  means  to  per- 
fuade  Olaus,  king  xA  Norway,  to  efpoufe  ^is  caufe,  who 
promifed  to  aflifl  him  to  the  utmofl  of  his  power.  With  the 
troops  lent  him  by  this  prince,  be  once  more  entered  North-* 
umberland,  and  appearing  before  York,  the  gates  were  opened 
to  him,  by  means  of  the  good  underftanding  between  him  and 
the  principal  inhabitants.  The  example  of  the  metropolia 
was  followed  by  mofl  of  the  other  towns,  whofe  garriibns 
were  either  expelled,  or  cut  in  pieces  by  the  citizens,  who 
were  generally  of  Danifh  race.  AnlafF,  not  content  with  be- 
ing raafter  bf  Northumberland,  marched  into  Mercia  ",  where 
his  countrymen  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  affifted  him 
in  recovering  feveral  places  which  Edward  the  Elder  had  for- 
merly  taken  from  them.  • 

Though  Edmund  was  not  above  fcvente en  or  eighteen 
years  old,  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  was  io  far  from  daunting 
him,  that  it  rather  made  him  more  eager  to  decide  by  a 
battle,  to  whom  the  country,  lb  often  and  fo  long  conieod- 

a  Where  be  bcHeged  Northampton;     9.  Dunelm.  p.  134.  Hovcd,  Cliran.  ^ 
frunr  thence  he  went   to  Tam\\orth,     Mailro*. 
aad-ravagcd  aU  the  country  round  «bQVtt 
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ed  for,  {hould  belong.    As  foon  as  he  bad  drawn  all  his  forces 
together,  he  refolutely  inarched  towards   the  north,  though 
be  well  knew  the  fuperiority  of  his  enemy.     On  the  other 
hand  AnlafF  hearing  Edmund    was    advancing    with  long 
marches  to  give  him  battle,  went  to  meet  him  with  the  fame 
refolution.     The  two  armies  meeting  near  Chefler  ^,  came 
to  an  engagement,  wherein  victory  held  the  balance  fo  even, 
that  when  night  came,  neither  could  boaft  of  the  leaft  ad- 
vantage.    Both  fides  prepared  to  renew  the  fight  as  foon  as 
day  (hould  appear.     But  the  archbiihops  of  Canterbury  and  s.Dunelna. 
York  ^,  who  were  in  the  two  armies,  laboured  fo  earncftly  to  Rcg.deHoY. 
make  peace,  that  a  treaty  w^s  begun  that  very  evening,  and 
concluded  by  break  of  day.    This  peace  was  the  more  eafily 
made,  as  neither  of  the  parties  could  in'fift  upon  any  advan- 
tage gained  in  that  day*s  adion,  fince  neither  of  them  coul^ 
know  either  their  own  or  the  enemy's  lofs.     By  this  treaty,  Eamondtiid 
Edmund  was  obliged  to  deliver  up   to  the  Danes  all  theAnUflfdi. 
country  Iving  north  of  the  Roman  highway,  called  Watling-  vidcEngian^ 
ftreet,  wnicb  divided  England  into  aJmoft  two  equal  parts,  them?** 
running  from  North  Wales  to  the  moft  fouthern  parts   of 
Kent,  quite  ^the  fea.    Edmund  was  not  at  all  pleafed  with 
thefe  terms,'  but  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  accept  them  by 
the  nobles  that  were  in  his  army^    Thefe  lords,  weighing 
the  hopes  of  reoovering  what  was  loft,  with  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  being  ftill  greater  lofers,  judged  it  better  to  end  the 
war  on  thefe  conditions,  than  continue  it  with  the  hazafd 
o^  what  might  happen.    Doubtlefs  the  remembrance  of  the 
calamities  England  was  formerly  expofed  to,  made  them  the 
more  willing  to  come  to  this  refolution.    Accordingly  AnlafF 
was  put  in  the  poflefEon  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
whofe  bounds  by  this  treaty  were  enlarged  with  feveral  coun- 
ties, which  his  father  Sithric  had  never  enjoyed. 

The  Northumbrian  Danes  hid  not  reafon  long  to  rejoice     944. 
at  the  reftoratjon  of  AnlafF,  which  they  had  fo  ardently  de-  Divifions  is 
fired.     This  prince  having  contrafted  a  large  debt  with  the  J^^^Jf"*" 
king  of  Norway,  for  the  troops  he  had  lent  him,  was  willing  ' 

to  pay  it.  To  this  end  he  laid  heavy  taxes  on  the  people,  by 
which  he  forfeited  their  afFe<3ion.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Deira  were  the  firft  that  revolted  j  and 
having  fent  for  Reginald,  his  brother  Godfrid's  fon,  crowned 

^  b  Ancient  Chefter,  called  by  theRo-  cd  by  the  Britlibj  or  WelOi,  Caerleon  ; 

mans  Urbs  Legionis.     It  wts  fo  named  2nd  by  the  Saxons  Legeaceiler,  fuppof- 

f  rom  the  twentieth  legion,  who  were  cd  to  be  built  about  that  time.  Rapio. 
encamped  here,  to  keep  the  Ordovices        c  Odo  and  Wulftan* 
in  awe ;  for  the  fame  rcafoo  it  wai  call- 

Aa  3  him 
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him  king  at  York.     Reginald  was  no  fooncr  on  the  throne, 
but  he  made  preparations  for  the  war  a^ainft  his  uncle,  who 
JSdmund       was  alfo  preparing  to  difpoflefs  him.     The  quJtrcl  between 
^archci      jhcfc  twQ  kjngs  put  Edmund  upon  marching  towards  the 
cfciMicr,       north,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  as  well  to  improve  the  pre-^ 
fent  opportunity,  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  fucceft,  a9 
tp  appeafc  the  troubles;  there,  being  apprchenfive  they  might 
give  occafion  to  the  foreign  Danes  to  return  into  England. 
He  arrived   upon  the  borders  of  Northumberland  when  the 
uncle  and  nephew,  wholly  intent  upon  their  private  quarrel, 
»nd  fabjeas  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  repulfing  the  Englifh.     Probably 
ihe  two      he  might  with  eafe  have  made  himfelf  matter  of  that  kingdom ; 
Jctngs,  who  however  he  was  faiisficd  with  procuring  pe^ce  between  the  two 
fed.  *^  **    kings,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  Reginald  was  to  keep  the  crown 
he  had  lately  received,  but  at  the  fame  lime,  Edmund  obliged 
them  both  to  fwear  allegiance  to  him,  and  be  baptifed,  him-* 
felf  flanding  godfather. 
Th^  wv  This  forced  peace  laflcd  not  long,  Edmund  was  hardly 

breaks  out  j-ctumed  into  WcfTcx,  when  the  two  Dan ifti  princes  took  up 
tax.  Am.    *'"^^  ^'^^  ^"^  confent    to  free  themfelves  from  his  yoke, 
Huntin.      having  engaged  the  Mercian   Danes  and  the  kiqg  of  Cum- 
Uh.  V,         berland  to  efpofe   their  quarrel.     Whereupon,  Edmund  im- 
mediately marched  into  Mercia,  and  before  the  Danes  there 
could  be  joined    by   the  Northumbrians,    took  from  theni 
Lciccfter,    Stafford,    Derby,    Nottingham,    and  fomc  other 
places  of  Icfs  note.     Then  advancing  with  the  fame  expe- 
dition towards  Northumberland,  he  furprifed  the  two  kings 
The  two     before  they  had  drawn  their  forces  together.     This  fudden 
Danifli        attack  threw  the  Northumbrians  into  fuch  difbrder,  that  the 
k^"5»fly      two  kings  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Edmund,  believed  it 
UM,      *'  their  only  refuge  to  abandon  the  ifland,  where  they  could  not 
poffibly  remain  in  fafety,  foclofely  were  they  purfued.     Their 
flight  depriving  the  Danes  of  all  hopes  of  withftanding  Ed- 
mund, they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fwore  allegiance. 
Q . -^  Before  he  returned  to  Weflex,  Edmund  refolved  to  punifli 

Edmund  the  king  of  Cumberland,  who,  withodt  caufe,  had  fided  with 
AiWues  the  Danes.  He  eafily  fubdued  that  little  kingdom,  whoic 
Cumberland  f^^^^  (jore  no  proportion  to  his.  However,  he  kept  it  not 
to  th?!dng'  for  himfelf,  but  thought  it  more  for  his  advantage  to  prefent 
of  Scotland.  ]c  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  attach  him  to  his  in- 
y**d  ^"rb  ^^*'^^>  ^"^  prevent  him  from  affifling  the  Northumbrians  **. 
ivrcap"  4'  fJowever,  he  refcfved  the  fovereignty  of  it,  and  obliged  that 

d  He  hid  it,  vjmn  condhinn  of  aifift-     and  land.     Sar.  Ann.  M'lfl^sb.  p.  5^, 
lug  ^4lT\^I!4  lA  k\i  ^^^  b<7tH  b^  fca    tfqattc|d.  p.  ^5^. 

princQ 
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prince  to  do  him  homage,  and  appear  at  the  king  of  England's 
court,  at  the  time  of  the  folemn  feftivals,  iffummoned.  This 
perhaps  is  what  gave  occafion  to  fay,  that  from  thencefor- 
ward the  kings  of  Scotland  were  vaflals  to  the  kings  of 
England.  They  were  certainly  fo  with  regard  to  Cumber- 
land ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  hence  they  did  homage  for  . 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Edmund's  fucceiles,  his  valour  and  abilities,  rendered  him 
famoiis  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  king  of  Denmark, 
though  frequently  follicited  by  the  Danes  in  England,  did  not 
think  proper  to  affift  them  againft  a  prince  of  fo  great  repu- 
tation, and  from  whom  there  was  fo  little  to  be  got. 

Edmund  was  not  wholly  employed  in  military  affairs  ;  there  Thelawtof 
are  fome  of  his  laws  ftilJ  in  being,  which,  demonftrate  how  ^^i^and. 
defirous  he  was  of  his  people's  welfare  and  happinefs.     Hav-  Brompton. 
ing  obferved  pecuniary  punifliments  were  not  fufGcient  to  put 
a  ftop  to  robberies,  which  were  generally  committed  by  people 
who  had  nothing  to  lofe,  he  ordered,  that  in  gangs  of  rob- 
bers, the  oldeft  of  them  fhould  be  condemned  to  the  gallows. 
This  was  the  firft  law  in  England  that  made  it  death  to  rob  or 
fteaL 

Probably  this  prince  would  have  rendered  hb  people  happy,      .gg^ 
had  his  reign  been  longer;  but  a  fiital  accident  robbed  him  of  The  tragical 
his  life,  when  he  began  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  vidories*  end  of 
One  day,  as  he  was  folemnizing  a  feftival  «  at  Pucklekirk  in  q*^S|"jJ^,|,^ 
Gloucefterfhire  ^,  he  fpied  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber,  who,  s.  Dunelm.' 
though  J^aniflied  the  kingdom  for  his  crimes,  had  the  impu-  Brompt.     " 
dence  to  come  and  fit  at  one  of  the  tables  in  the  ball  where  ^^l"^^«     • 
the  king  was  at  dinner.     Enraged  at  his  infolence,  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  apprehended  s.    But  perceiving  be  was 
drawing  his  dagger  to  defend  himfelf,  the  king  leapt  up  in 
great  fury,  and  catching  hold  of  him  by  the  hair,  dragged 
him  out  of  the  hall.     This  imprudent  adion  coft  him  his  life. 
Whilft  he  was  wholly  intent  upon  venting  his  furious  paffion, 
Leolf  ftabbed  him  in  the  breafi  with  his  dagger,  fo  that  ho 
immediately  expired  upon  the  body  of  his  murderer.    Thi» 

e  In  memory  of  St.  Angisftin,  who  flyiag  upoa  ham  in  i  violent  pafion, 

firft  preached  the  gofpel  to  the  Anglo-  was  ftabbed^  p.  ^4.  Z^Z.     Bot  Hoved. 

S^ons.     Malmsb.  Chron.  de  Mailros,  ^c.  fay,  that  he 

f  Mow  Puckle-Church;  a  fmztl  vil-  received  the  wound  as  he  was  endea- 

.lage  only,  the  feat  of    the  Dennises,  vouring  to  refcue  Leon  his  Sewer  out  of 

whofe  family  have  been  eighteen  timet  Leoirs  hands.  Bromptdn  relates,  that 

Aerifts  of  that  cotntv.     Camd.  according  to  fome,  Leolf  efcaped  during 

.  g  Malmsb .  and  Brompton  fay,  that  the  confufion  and  hurry  occ^iioned  fa/ 

the  reft  of  the  guei^s  being  drunk^  he  thi<  tragical  z£&on,  p.  SjS, 
utai  d>c  only  one  that  fpied  hxm,  and 

A  a  4.  waa 
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was  the  rragical  end  of  king  Edmund  in  948,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighth  of  his  reign  **.      By 
Hi^  wife«9d  Elgiva  his  wife  he  had  two   fons,  Edwy  and  Edgar,  who 
children,      jjj  j^^^  fucceed  him  by  reafon  of  their  minority.     Edred  his 
brother  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  unanimous  confent 
of  tic  clergy  and  nobility  '. 
Dunftao.  During  this  reign,  Dunflan  beg^n  to  appear  in  the  world* 

He  was  in  great  favour  with  Edmund,  who  made  him  abbot 
of  Glaileiibury. 
The  affiiin  .  About   this  time  WiHiam  Long-Sword,   fecond  duke  of 
°^Jd*''      Normandy,  was  affaffinated  by  Arnold  earl  of  Flanders,  in  a 
»»*«y«       ijfj^j  iflajjj  Qf  the  Somme  ovcr-againft  Pequigni.     Richard  I. 
his  fon,   a  minor,  fucceeclcd  him.     As  the  affairs  of  Nor* 
ipandy  will  hereafter  be  often  mixed  with  thofe  of  £ngtand„ 
it  is  neceifary  to  give  an  account  bcforcb^ovi  of  the  ^cceffioa 
of  the  dukes  in  that  dukedom. 


10,    E  D  R  ]^  D- 

EDRtD.  rip  HE  Northumbrian  Danes  bore  the  ^nglifl)  yoke  With 

^"  ^^         A     extreme  impatience.     Nothing;  but  force  viras  fufficient 

J^/^J"^'    t<riceep  them  in  fubjeftion.     Whenever  they  thought  titty 

liad'  a  favourable  opportunity  to  revolt,  they  (eidom  failed  to 

embrace  it.  NThough  during  Edmund's  reign  they  bad  not 

been  very  fuccefbful,  yet  upon  news  of  bis  death,  they  began 

to  think  of  means  to  recover  their  liberty.     They  hoped  his 

fucceflbr,  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not,  would  not  have  his 

biavery,  or  at  leaft  ilvanting  his  experience,  would  not  have 

the  fame  advantage  over  them.     The  better  to  execute  their 

dcflgns,  they  gained  to  their  fide  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland, 

who  looked  upon  all  obligations  to  be  cancelled  by  the  death 

of  Edmund.     This  prince,  as  well  as  the  Danes^  was  per- 

fuaded,  Edred,    by  reafon  of  his  youth,    would  be  fo  em« 

barrafled  at    this  unexpcclied  attack,   that   it  would  not  be 

Sax.  Ann.   poffi^^'c  for  him  to  make  any  rcfiftancc.     But  the  fuccefs  wa^ 

H.  Hunt.*  not  anfwerable  to  their  expciSlations,     Edred,  not  being  ia^ 

lib.  V. 

'   h  He    was  btricd   at   Cbir^rbory,    snaiTes  for  bis  foul. 
where  DottU^n   wts  abbot  ;    »nd    the         i  And  crovined  at  Kingfton,  by  Od« 
town  where  he  w.i%  ki  Jed  w.i$  brftow^    archbifhnp  ot  Canterburj,  St.  Danelm. 
e<l  upon   the   f4me  mua^^icry    to  (in^    p.  ^36,  HovoU 

ferlor 
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ferior  to  bis  predeceflbr,  either  in  condufl  or  courage,  was  fe 
very  expeditious,  that  he  was  in  the  heart  of  Northumberland, 
befo|p  the  Danes  were  ready  to  opppofe  him.      l^hey  were  Edre*  thS^ 
extremely  furprifed  to  find  themfelves  thus  attacked,  when  as*»^*^«** 

fet  they  had    hardly    difcovered    their    intention    to    revolt.  "***••• 
lowever,  as  Edred  was  in  the  midft  of  their  country,  they 
were  forced  to  fubmic  and  fue  for  peace  upon  what  terms  he 
pleafed  ^. 

After  having  chaftifed   the  Danes,    by  fining  fomc,   and  He  paniOet 
punifliing  others  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt,  Edred  sax^A°**' 
advanced  towards  Scotland,  to  be  revenged  of  the  ungrateful  Huatin^ 
Malcolm.      But  Malcolm  feeing  the  Northumbrians  fubdued, 
and    himfelf  deAitute    of  affiilance  from  that  quarter,  con* 
eluded  a  peace  with  Edred,  paying  him  the  homage  due  to 
him. 

This  expedition  being  ended,  Edred  returned  into  Weflex,   940# 
imagining  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  north.     But  '^H*^"'** 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Danes.      He  had  fcarc^  besun  ^vii^ 
to  enjoy  fo^e  repofe,  when  they  revolted  again  and  recalled  Nortbufiw 
An!afi\      Their  meafures  were  fo  jwft,  and  AnlafTs  cxpe-*^'^* 
dition  fo  great,  that  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  moft  con-  uH^l-^^ 
fiderable  places  before  Edred  could  4raw  his  army  together^ 
Whilft  he  was  preparing  to  fave   Northumberland,   Aniaff 
continued  his  conquers  and  put  his  affairs  in  fuch  condition^ 
that  his  enemy  faw  no  ppi&bility  of  recovering  that  kingdom 
Out  of  his  bands^    But  the  turbulent  and  tyrannical  temper  It  drivea 
of  the  new  king  would  not  fuffer  him  to  treat  his  fubjeds  J"^^*** 
itaofe  gently  than  formerly.    In  a  little  time  fo  ftrong  a  party  **  ^** 
was  Cormed  againft  him,  ^at  he  was  forced  once  more  to  re-     952* 
tire  to  Ireland,  and  one  Eric  w^s  placed  on  the  throne. 

Mean  while,  part  of  tlie  Northumbrians  dill  adhering  to  j^j^  rnbc 
AnIafF,  Northumberland  wds  divided  into  two  fadions,  who  dues  Nor^ 
endeavouring  to  deftroy  one  another,  gave  Edred  an  oppor-  }**"?^*, 
tunity  he  well  knew  how  to  improve.  He  marched  his  ^JJu^s'in^ 
army  without  lofs  of  time  into  the  north,  whilft  all  was  in  a  pioTiace, 
confufion  there,  and  before  the  Northumbrians  had  taken  any  Sm. 
meafures  to  reiift  him^      At  his  approach,  Eric  fled  into 

1?  Accordingly,  Anno  947,  Wolfttn,        i  And  deftroyed  all  the  rebels  in  a 

Mchbiihop  ofYoric,  and  all  theNartb- '  mcrcUers    manner.       He   wafted   tfat 

uinbrian  lords  fwcre  fealty  to  him  ia  Country  fo  that  it   remained   uAcnlti- 

a  town  called  Tadencllff.     S.  Dunelm.  *ated  for  many  rorlei    a   lonf   white 

p.  156,    This  fubmifRon  of  iheirs  was  after.      In    this    general    detaftation, 

brought  about  by  means   0^  TurJcctul,  Kippon  monaftery  Wtfs  btirnt.  Malmsb* 

chancellor  to  Edred,  who  was  fent  to  p.  155*     Ingtilph.  p.  4I.     S.  Dunelm, 

reduce    the    Northumbrians    tp    tl^cir  ^.  ^5^* 
duty.    3cc  Ingolph,  p,  jd/ 
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Scotland,  leaving  his  people  to  the  mercy  of  Edred,  who 
050.     threatened  utterly  to  deftroy  their  country.     Though  they  had 
5.  Daaelm.  no  room  to  expeft  a  fecond   pardon,    after  fo  notorious  an 
abufe  of  the  fird,  yet  as  they  had  no  refuge  left^  they  caft 
themfelves  upon  Edred's  mercy,  and  amufed  him   with  the 
He  makes  ftroHgefi  protefbtlons  and  mod  folemn  oaths.     As  this  prince 
Erk  fwc4r  ^^5  naturally  of  a  generous  difpofition,  he  was  moved  with 
allegiance,    ^j^^j^  fubmiffive  behaviour,  and  replaced  Eric  on  the  throne^, 
fatisfied  with  impoftng  a  tribute,  and  making  him  fwear  alle- 
giance.    When  he  had,  as  he  thought,  allayed  thefe  com- 
motions, he  returned  towards  Weflex,  marching  in  a  carelefs 
manner,    not  miftrufiing  any  treachery,  from  a  people  that 
had  juft  received  fuch  fenfible  marks  of  his  clemency.    But 
the  Danes,  who  had  been  rather  compelled  by  his  arms  than 
gained  by  his  mildnefs,  feized  the  opportunity  to  attack  him 
with  advantage.     They  privately  came  together,  and  laying 
an  ambufh  in  his  way,  fuddenly  fell  upon  his  rear,  and  put 
thefci  in  extreme  difoitler.     Haa  it  not  been  for  the  valour^ 
andra*greltCondu6l,  and  refolution  of  the  king,  his  army  had  infallibljr 
danger.       been  cut  to  pieces  ;    and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty^ 
He  teturns  ^^^^  he  efcaped  the  prefent  danger.    Enraged  at  their  pern^ 
iptoNor-    dioufnefs,  he  returned  to  Northumberland,  with  a  >fdblutiof> 
u^^'    to  panifli  them  without  mercy.     His  return  caured  an  uni- 
verfal  confternation.      They  beheld  him  ready  to  uke  ven- 
geance on  them  for  their  breach  of  faith,  without  being  able 
to  make  the  leaft  refinance.    Their  ruin  was  unavoidable,  if 
they  oiFered  to  defend  themfelves.    In  this  extremity,  fub- 
The  Danes  miffion  was  their  only  refuge.    But  being  very  fenfible  Edred 
fabmttto    would  not  be  impoled  upon  any  more  by  general  protefta* 

hit  mercy,      •  •  ....•.«•••  .  ■ 


He  is  fud- 
denly at- 
tacked by 
th;  Danes, 


Huntingd. 


tions  and  oaths,  they  humbly  implored  his  pardon  upon  what 

terms  he  fhould  pleafe  to  enjoin  them.    And  to  convince  him 

further  of  their  fincerity,  they  (blemnly  renounced   their  zU 

legiance  to  Eric,    and    put  Amac,  fon  of  Anlaff,    to  death* 

charging  them  with   being   the    principal    authors   of  their 

Northam-  treachery  "*.     Edred  was  appeafed  by  tbefe  fubmii&ons.    How-% 

laftd  is       gy^p^  jQ  prevent  their  like  revolts,  he  fecured  all  their  towns, 

^iQc^  *  ^'^' and  garrifoned  them  with  Engliih.     After  that,  having  en« 

s.  Duneim.  tirely  divcfied  it  of  its  royalty,  he  reduced  Northumberland 

Ch.  Mail- 


roi. 


m  Wulftan^  Archbifliop  of  York, 
wai  taken  into  cuAody  for  abetting  this 
rebellion.  But  after  be  had  been  in 
prifon  fome  tione,  Edred  fet  bim  ac 
{ibeity  in  refpeit  10  his  character. 
However,  he  it  fafid  to  take  his  dif- 
gruce  fo  to  heart,  that  it  occafioiied  hi» 


death  foon  after.  Malmsb.  lib.  it.  Mat. 
Weft,  fay,  he  was  imprifoned  tor  cauf- 
ing  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thet- 
ford  to  be  pat  to  death,  in  revenge  fon 
their  having  murdered  abbot  Alde}m« 
p.  189. 
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to  a  province,  and  made  earl  Ofulf,  an  Engliihrnan,  the  firft 
governor.  From  thenceforward  the  Northumbrians,  awed  by 
ftrong  garrifons,  and  the  Engliflb  earls  or  governors,  gave 
England  no  further  difturbance,  ti?l  fuch  time  as  the  foreign 
Danes  once  more  became  mafiers  of  Northumberland,  as  we 
fhall  fee  hereafter. 

After  the  Northumbrians  were  thus  quelled,  Edred  lived  Ednd  tui^ 
in  profound  peace    Abfolutc  lord  of  all  England,  and  dread-  h»t^»sliti 
ed  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  he" governed  his  do-  J^Jw"^ 
minions  in  perfeA  tranquillity.     This  great  calm  was  the  oc-  it  glided  hj 
cafion  of  his  turning  his  thoughts  entirely  to  religious  aflFairs,  *5«  ■^▼^c^ 
being  guided  by  the  advice  of  Dunftan  abbot  of  Glaflcnbury,  ^atoSj*^ 
who  had  great  influence  over  him.     The  abbot  knew  fo  well  lib,  ii.  oj, 
how  to  improve  his  credit  with  the  king,   that   he  became  7« 
mailer  of  his  confcicnce,  and  confequently  of  all  ftatc  mat- 
ters.    When  once  a  prince  fufFers  his  confcience  to  be  go- 
verned by  his  ghoftly  father,  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
w4th-hold  from  him  the  management  of  his  temporal  cdn- 
cerns,  there  being  hardly  any  one  thing  but  what  maybe  ^ 
made  to  relate  to  religion  in  fome  refpeft  or   other.      TheDanftraV 
truft  Edred  placed  in  Dunftan  was  fo  great,  that  not  content  S*^  «^c^, 
with   being  advifed   by  him  in  all  things,  and  making  him 
treafurer,  he  fubmitted  fometimes  even  to  receive  difcipline 
from  his  hands.     He  was  perfuaded,  this  blind  fubmiffion  to 
Dunftan  was  the  readieft  way  to  heaven.     To  gratify  this, 
favourite  it  was  (hat  he  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  Glaflen* 
bury  church  and  monaftery,  in  a  very  fumpcuous  and  magni* 
ficent  manner.     He  laid  out  immenfe  fums  upon  this  work, 
without  having  the  fatisfadion  however  to  fee  it  finiOied  \ 

l*he  monks  made  ufe  alfo  of  Dunftan  their  protestor's  in- He  introdv 
tereft,  to  get  into  the  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  which  they  could  ^^  ^ 
never  h^vc  done  without  him.     Though  Dunftan's  proceed-  "^^j"!* 
ings  in  this  afFair,  raifed   the  clamours  of  the  fetular  clergy,  cei. 
he  gave  hiqnfelf  no  trouble  about  them  fo  long  as  he  could 
obtain  his  ends.      However,  his  haughty  manner  of  ading 
procured  him  many  enemies,   who  in  the  following  reign 
made  him  feel  the  eflFefts  of  their  hatred,  which  they  had 
taicen  care  to  conceal  during  Edred's  life.     If  Dunftan  fa- 
voured the  monks,  thev  were  no  lefs  zealous  upon  all  occa- 
fions  to  promote  his  gfory.      They  every  where  proclaimed  They  fn^ 
that  Dunftan   was  a  great  faint,  th^t  heaven   daily  wrought  «***« 
miracles  in  his  favour,  and  that  he  was  frequently  honoured  ?^^Jf'* 

n    He    alfo    rfbuill    Croyl^nd    ^nd    Tlic  la/Y,  founded  by  loa,  had  been  ^ 
Abingdon  i&oaafttiies.  Ingulf  h.  p.  41.    ftroyed  by  the  Danes«  •  Speed. 

with 
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vidi  divine  revelation.     In  their  account,  neither  the  fatnti 
of  the  firft  rank,  nor  the  apoftlet  themfelves,  were  partakers 
of  fo  many  graces  as  he.     Though  all  they  faid  of  this  pre- 
late  was  aggravated  JiQ  the  lad  degree,  it  failed  not  however 
to  make  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  the 
people,  who  were  more  eafily  confirmed  in  their  belief  of  what 
thcv  were  told,  as  they  who  knew  better  things,  durft  not  con- 
tradidt  the  monks,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  the 
king  and  his  favourite. 
955.       Had  Edred  lived  any  time,  Dunftan  and  the  monks  would 
^|>^**       doubtlefs  have  carried  all  before  them.     But  this  prince  died 
^^^*        when  the  monks  were  but  juft  beginning  to  creep  into  the 
benefices.    The  hiftorians  who  have  made  it  their  bufinefs  to 
extol  the  merits  and  fan£licy  of  Dunftan,  tell  us,  that  Edred's 
death  was  revealed  to  him  by  a  Voice  from  heaven,  as  he  was 
coming  to  fee  him.     They  add,  his  horfe  fell  down  dead  un- 
der him,  at  the  prodigious  noife,  the  voice  madc%      But  ju^ 
dicious  authors  have  Aaken  cam  not  to  ftuBf"  their  writing  with 
t^les  of  this  nature, 
tdwyliif        Edred  reigned  but  ten  years  ^.    Elfrid  and  Bedfrid,  his  two 
SSiihlm^"  ^^^  whom  he  kft  very  youne,  did  not  fucceed  him.      His 
^^  nephew  £dwy,  fon  of  Edmund  his  elder  brother,  was  placed 

on  the  throne.  This  eledtbn,  by  the  way,  feems  equally 
%o  favour  thofe  v^o  are  of  opinion,  that  in  the  Saxon  times 
|he  fucceflion  of  the.aown  depended  entirely  on  the  fufirages 
^f  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  thoie  who  maintain  it  belong- 
ed of  r^ht  to  the  next  heir.  On  one  hand,  we  £nd  Edred's 
fons  deprived  bv  the  great  men  of  the  kin|  their  father's  inheri- 
tance, and  at  tne  fame  time,  the  crown  given  to  the  ion  of  the 
elder  brother,  in  prgudice  of  thofe  of  SiC  younger. 
JngttlpTi.  W'c  find  in  one  of  Edred's  charters,  that  be  took  the  titlo 

^gdAi«*8  of  Monarch  of  Albion ;  and  in  another,  that  he  ftiled  him^ 
*^*^*  felf  king  of  Great-Britain  *i,  in  which  be  *  was  followed  by 
Edgar  bis  nephew.  If  thefe  charters  were  not  forged,  it 
may  be  infeived  from  thence,  that  Edred  fubdued  Scotland, 
But  this  is  no  proper  place  to  examine  this  matter,  which  has 
caufed  fiich  warm  difputes  between  the  Englifh  an4  Scots. 
However  this  be,  the  title  Edred  and  Edgar  afiFedled  to  ufcj 

o  Some  think  this  «-as  a  cQntrivance  in  t  gilt  coflPer  fixed  upon  the  wall,  in 

df  Dunilan*s,  to  keep  the  treafure  Ed-  the  fouth  fide  of  the  quire.     Speed,  p, 

red  had  comtnitted  to  his  truft.     See  346. 

HoHwih.  Tol.  i.  p.  158.  q  Buchanan  i<ys»  that  by  Great -Bri- 

p  He  was  buried  in  the  old  Minfter  tain  is  meant,  that  part  of  Britain  lying 

l^t  WinclicA^r.  S.  Dunelm.    His  bones,  6n.  the  ffuth  ofAdrian*«  wallj  which 

vith  thole  Qf  oUier  kings^  are  pftfcrv^d  (he  Britons  inhabited, 

wa$ 
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^^sneg]e&ci  by  their  fijcceflbrs,  till,  the  thnc  of  James  I. 
ftbottt  the  end  of  the  fixteench  century. 


ji.       E    D     W    Y. 

ED  W  Y  '  came  to  the  crown  at  fourteen  years  of  agp^ 
with  very  diffisrent  notions  of  Dunftarr  ftom  thofe  of^VwWi 
bis  predecefibr.  Whether  he  was  prcpoflcfled  by  the  enemies  JS^^ 
pf  that  mimfter,  X>r  had  fome  particular  caufe  of  compkint^-  ' 
again/l  him,  he  was  no  feener  on  the  throne  but  he  ordered 
him  to  give  an  account  of  the  fums  the  late  king  entrufted 
'^im  with;  Dunftan  replied,  the  money  that  had  pafled  thro* 
his  hands,  haviiig  being  laid  out  in  pious  ufes,  he  was  n<9t 
accountable  for  an  admtniftratkm  folely  relating  to  religion. 
As  he  urged  the  building  of  Glaflenbury,  which  the  last 
Jcing  had  fo  much  at  heart,  Edwy's  council,  thought  it  noc 
proper  to  pufh  die  affair  any  further,  left  the  people  Ihould 
^fpoufe  the  abbot^s  caufe*  I'he  founding  and  repairing  at 
monafteries  were  at  that  time  fuch  facred  things,  that  therv 
was  no  fpeaking  againft  them,  without  being  branded  with 
the  name  of  impious  and  prophane.  And  therefore  the  king'H 
council  finding  there  was  no  atracking  Dunftan  on  that  head^ 
without  danger,  took  another  coiirfe  to  undermine  his  credit^ 
which  waS'to  reverfe  whatever  had  been  done  in  favour  of 
the  monks.  Accordingly,  the  monks  were  turned  out  df 
their  benefices,  and  the  fecular  priefts  put  in  their  roonu 
Bf  this  notable  proceeding,  three  things  were  intended :  Fifft, 
^o  morrtfy  Duaftan,  whidi  it  muft  do  in  a  very  fenfible  man* 
ner.  Secondly,  to  leflen  the  people!s  efteem  for  him,  fince 
the  pulling  down  what  Jie  had  fet  up,  was  a  clear  evidence, 
the  court  bad  no  great  opinion  of  his  fanSitv*  Befides,  tb^ 
reftoring  the  beneficesr  to  the  fecular  clergy,  plainly  intimating 
it  was  wrong  to  diipoflefi  them.  Laftly,  as  Dunftan  and  the 
4nonks  were  in  AxiSt  union,  their  difgrace  could  not  but  re^ 
fled  upon  him.  The  perfccutions  of  the  ^oft  cruel  tyrants 
dgainft  the  church,  never  extorted  from  the  primitive  chrlf- 
sians  fuch  bitter  inve^ves,  as  this  pretended  perfecution  dM 

r  Ht  wa»  (o  extraordinary  fair  and  He  was  crowned  at  Kingi^on  by  Odo^ 
'comely,  that  he  obtained  tbe  firname  archbjibop  pf  Canterbury.  S,  Dnnelmj 
ff  PaBMiui,  or,  Uui  Fair*     Slhthrerd, 
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fiorti  the  monks.    As  thcv  rcprcfent  the  matter,  religion  wai 

never  in  fo  great  danger.     The  mod  pernicious  herehes  were 

nothing  in  comparifon  of  what  was  then  aded.     The  monks 

of  Malmfbury,  who  were  the  moft    concerned,  made  the 

greatcft-  norfc  of  all,  and  for  that  reafon  were  turned  out  of 

their  monaftery,    which    was   given    to   the  fecular  pricfts. 

Iffalmtb.     William  of  Malm(bury  upon  this  occafionfiys,  that  after  it 

lib.  ii.  c,    haj  jjggn  inhabited  by  monks  two  hundred  and  fevcnty  years, 

^'  it  was  made  a  ftable  of  clerks.     Whether  Dunfian  excited  the 

monks  to  make  thefe  complaints,  or  the  charging  him  with  it 

Wrtfhii      was  made  a  pretence  to  punifh  him,  he  was  banilbed  the  king- 

UniAed.    dom,.     Somc  fay,  he  voluntarily  went  into  exile,  without  any 

§  Pwn^^-  previous 'Condemnation.      However  this  be,  he  retired  to  a 

monaftery  in  Flanders  S  where  he  lived  in  expefhition  of  be«> 

ingrecallcd  by  fome  favourable  turn  of  affairs. 

Dunftan's  enemies  gloried  in  his  difgrace.     The  king  himfeJf 
was  highly  delighted  with  being  freed  from  a  man  whom  he 
hated,  and  who^  in  the  former  reign,  had  ihow^n  him  marks 
.cf  diirefpecb     But  he  foon  learnt  how  dangerous  fuch  kind 
of  enemies  arc.     He  found,  by  fatal  experience,  there  is  no 
giving  offence  to  eccleflaftics  with  impunity,  and  to  faints  leaft 
of  all  others.     The  monks,  enraged  to  the  laft  de^ee  for  the 
lofs  of  their  benefices,  cried  dowOy  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power, 
the    adminiftration    of   the   young  kin?,  whom  they  con- 
An  infttf-    fidered  as  the  principal  author  of  their  di%race.     By  their  lies 
"^ftEd'    ^^^  calumnies  which  they  every  where  fpread,  they  aa  length 
Xdgar  hf«?t  p^rfuadcd  their  votaries  he  w^s  the  moft  impious  of  men.  The 
it.  oonfequence  of  which  was,  that  great  numbers  of  malecon^ 

!"•  ^""*  Jcnts  appeared  in  Mercia,  of  whom  Edgar,  the  king's  brother^ 
Bxompt.  ^'  ^^^  declared  bead  and  preteAor.  Perhaps  he  was  made  to 
believe,  by  the  fuggeftions  of  the  monks,  that  be  would  do  . 
God  fervice  in  depofing  his  wicked  brother :  or  rather  he 
iifed  that  pretence  to  mount  the  throne,  of  which  he  had  yet 
957*  but  a  very  diftant  profped.  However  this  be,  having  fecured 
Merciafj  he  went  into  Northumberland  and  Eaft-AngHa, 
where  he  found  the  Danes  ready  to  join  him.  They  defired 
nothing  more  than  to  fee  the  Engiifti  involved  in  troubk  and 
confufion.  I'his  infurredion  was  the  more  furpfrifing  to 
£dwy,  as  he  had  never  given  his  people,  much  lefs  his  bro- 
ther, any  juft  caufe  of  complaint :  befides  he  never  imagined 
the  monks  would  have  intereft  enough  to  raife  fo  great  diftun- 
bances.     However,  it  was  but  too  true,  and  as  he  was  taken 

8  S.  Dunelin.  and  HoTcd.  call  it  the    was  the  mooafler/  of  St.  Aooande   at 
'  inon»{lery  of  BUndunum,  or  Blandi-    Caoh 
mum.     HoHingfh.  and  Brompt.   fay  it 

unpre- 
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unprepaired,  he  was  not  in  condition  to  e\tin^uifli  the  flame 
already  kindled.    In  this  extremity,  not  knowing  how  to  re-  Eawy  ddl* 
cover  what  he  had  loft,  he  chofe  to  reduce  himfcl?  to  the  fole  ]J'^^ 
kingdom  of  Wcffex,  which  continued  faithful  to  him,  and  de-  * 

liver  up  all  the  reft. 

In  ^he  mean  time,  the  rebels  dreading  to  fall  a^in  under  The  rebelt 
the  dominion  of  Edwy,  came  to  a  refolution  of  having  a  king  ^J}«^«  * 
of  their  own,  whofe  intcreft  would  oblige  him  to  proteft  and   *"•* 
defend  them.    But  as  they  were  a  mixture  of  Enelifli  apd 
Danes,  each  nation  was  deiirous  the  choice  ihould  fall  on  one 
of  their  countrymen.    The  Danes,  to  attain  their  ends,  en- 
deavoured to  make  it  believed,  that  the  only  way  to  be  fafc 
from  Edwy*s  attacks,  was  to  call  in  the  aiSftance  of  Den- 
mark,   But  in  truth,  their  aim  was  only  to  carry  the  elec- 
tion.    The  Englifli,  on  the  contrary,  perceiving  their  in-  , 
tent,  did  all  they  could   to  haften  the  eledion,  reprefenting 
how  fatal  their  prefent  ftate  of  anarchy  might  prove-    But  the 
more  forward  the  Englifh  appeared  to  be,  the  more  full  of  de- 
lays were  the  Danes,  who  daily  raifed  frefii  obftacles,  in  hopes 
there  would  be  a  neceffitv  at  laft  of  fending  for  aid  from 
Denmark.     At  length,  after  a  year  fpent  in  debates,  Edwy 
making  no  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  and  con- 
fequently  the  affiftance  of  Denmark,  becoming  unneceflary, 
prince  Edgar  was  chofen  with  the  title  of  king  of  Mercia,  by  ^^^\^^ 
which  was  meant  all  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Thames,  edSngof  * 
except  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Effex.     To  heighten  the  merit  Merda. 
of  the  new  king,  it  was  given  out,  that  whilft  the  great  men  p.  ^^"* 
were  deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  king,  a  voice  was  heard  ,^;    *  \ 
from  heaven,  commanding  them  to  elefi  Edgar.     The  reve-  Knighton^ 
lation  was  eafily  fwallowed  by  the  people,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  the  general  opinion,  that  every  the  leaft  remarkable  event 
was  attended  by  fome  mirs^de. 

EDWY  EDGAR 

in  Effex.  in  Mercia. 

Thi«  partition  of  England  laftcd   not  long.      The  being  Edny't 
deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  the  feeing  the  monks  <>««>• 
triumph   over   his  misfortunes,   fat  fo   heavy  upon  Edw/s 
mind,  that  he  fell    into  an  excefs  of  melancholy,  which 
brought  him  to  his  grave,  after  he  had  reigned  four  years  and 
fome  months  ^ 

t  Ht  WOT  bwied  it  Winchefteri  ia  thi  new  mwafttry^    H«ved, 

If 
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Vit.  Dun*       If  we  believe  the  monkiOi  writers,  Kdwy  Was  a  very  wicked 
I^J'   .       prince.       Indeed,  how  was   it   poffible  for  ^    king  that  did 
lib.ii.  c'  7.  ^0^  pkafe  them,  to  be  reckoned  otherwlfe  ?    However,  when 
we  examine  all  they  fay  to  blacken  his  reputation,  we  find  but 
00c  thing  which  can  have  any  foundation,  and  which  after 
all  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  fiction,  or  at  leaft,  is  greatly 
aggravated.     They  fay,  he  kept  the  wife  of  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers for  his  miftrefs ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  coronation^ 
whilft  the  great  men  were  debating  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
he  abruptly  withdrew  to  the  apartment  of  this  woman,  from 
whence  he  was  brought  back  by  Duncan,  who  alone  had  tbe 
"boldnefs  to  reprimand  him  for  this  infamous  a£lbn  °,    From 
that  tirtje,  if  we  may  believe  them,  the  king  and  his  miftrefs 
were  fo  incenfed  againft  this  holy  man,  that  they  would  have 
proceeded  to  the  taking  away  his  life,  had  he  not  prevented 
their  wicked  defign  by  a  voluntary  exile.     But  to  give  ftiJl  ^ 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  diffolutenefs  of  Edwy,  and  the 
holinefs  of  Dunftan,  they  hav€  vented  a  thing  which  plainly 
^'^P^*     'Ihows  what  fpirlt  they  were  of.     They  fay,  after  Edwy's 
death,  his  foul  being  dragged  into  hell  by  a  legion  of  devils, 
one  of  them  was  difpatchcd  with  the  good  news  to  Dunflan. 
But  far  from  rejoicing  at  it,  the  faint  prayed   fo  intenfely  fpr 
the  foul  that  was  going'  to  be  eternally  niiferable,   that  God, 
moved  by  his  zeal,  fnatched  it  from  the  devils,  and  tranflated 
it  into  paradiib.      This  laft  inftance  of  the  animofity  of  the 
monks  againft  Edwy,  renders  their  charge  of  adultery  very  ful^ 
picious,  efpecially  if  we  confider  he  was  not  above  fourteen  years 
Walmsb^     of  age  when  he  afcended  the  throne.     Moreover,  there  are  hif- 
*   torians  who  afTure  us,  this  pretended  miftrefs.  \vas  his  lawful 
wife  ^,   'However  this  be,  we  may  be. certain  Edwy  might  have 
had  one  or  more  miftrefles,  without  all  thsit  clamour  againft 
him,  had  he  been  a  favourer  of  the  monks.      For  they  were 
not  at  all  offended   at  the  amours  of  his  brother  Edgar,  who 
was  much  more  guiltytthan  he  in  thatYefpeft.     ^ut  the  one 
was  their  fciend,   and  the  other  their  emsmy*      All  hiftorians 
ftttntingd.    however  have  not  been  guilty  of  this  injuftice  to  Edwy.    Some 
Kb.  V.         hgyg  been  more  favourable  to  him,  cither  paffing  over  inJGknce 

u  Some,  to  make  the  matter  vrotfe,  archbJfhop  feconding  Donftjm,  pot  ihe 

'.fay,  he  kept  not   only  the  daughter,  .king  undeti the. leiTcCficcoiniumucatiani 

f%vt^kOic  name  was  £igiva,  but  .the  mother  and  ,braiy)ed  £igiva  lA  the  forehead  vi^ 

I  too  i  and  that  he  was  on  the  bed  be^  a   hot  iron,  and  then  baninxecl  }ier  ^o 

tween  thsxn  both  when  Dunftail  came  Ireland.    Jkfrcr  her  rettirn,  hts  heat 

to  fetch  him.     M.  WeH-.  againft  her  continuing,  he  h^un-ftiin^d 

Vf  Some  fay  (he  was  bis  wife,  but  too  her,  fayi  Malmlbury  5  bat  Olbem  iay« 

uur a-k.io^ aai thorciUc^  tiot Qdo.^ic  iCupoA the ity^Itera.  Vit« Dmifi. Hove. 

thefe 
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thofe  frivolus  atccuration?,  or  giving  him  the  commendation 
he  deferved*. 


12.     EDGAR    the  Peaceable. 

T?  D  W  Y  dying  without  iflue,  his  brother  Edgar  futceeded    9S1*  J 
.P/  him,  and  united  the  two  kingdoms  that  were  lately  di-  ^j^**  . 
vided.    Though  he  was  not  above  Tlxteen  years  old,  his  great  stx.  Aaor 
genius  and  folid  judgment  rendered  him  (nore  capable  of  gb- Malinik.  ^ 
verning,  thaii  marty  other  princes  of  a  more  advanced  age. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  thcfe  arc  fome  men  born  with   fo  good 
Natural  parts,  that  theirj  udgrtient  Is  ripe  before  the  ufual  time. 
Edgar  was  orte  of  this  number.     If  he  had  givefi  proof  of  his 
ability  in  depriving  his  brother  of  the  half  of  bis  kingdom,  he 
continued  to  do  the  fame  when  he  eaiHe  to  reign  alone.    He 
knew  how  to  make  himfelf  obeyed  by  his  fubjedte,  and  feared 
by  his  enemies,  two  things  that  undoubtedly  deilionftratcd  the 
great  capacity  of  a  crowned  head. 

The  firft  thing  Edwr  did,  after  he  Was  elefted  king  of  Mer-  *«•  ^^^ 
cia,  was  to  recall  Dunftan  from  bartifhment,  and  promote 
him  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  than  vacant  y.  The  fuddenneft 
wherewith  this  prelate  was  recalled,  gives  room  to  ftifpeft  he 
Was,  though  abfent,  Concerned  in  the  irtfUrreSion  that  placed 
Edgar  on  the  throne  Of  Mercia.  His  great  intereft  at  court 
during  this  princess  reign,  ftrengthcns  this  fufpicion.  *  .  i 

The  reign  of  Edgar  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  continual  ^****^V* 
peace  the  kingdom  enjoyed ;    from  whence  he  was  firnamed  ShSJTJS^ 
'the  Peaceable,     This  uninterrupted  calm  was  owing  neither  c«rcA  hitt 
Xo  his  Viftories  rtor  flotbfulnefs,  but  to  his  e)ctraordinafy.  prc»  *  cQtfttaht 
parations  for  his  defence,  irt  cafe  he  (hould  ever  be  engag;ed  in  '***^' 
iL  war.     By  this  means  he  became  fo  formidable,  that  no  one 
.durft  venture  to  attack  him.     He  always  kept  a  ftanding  army 
in  the  northern  provinces,  as  well  for  a  terror  to  -the  kings  oP ' 
Scotland  and  Wales,  as  to  keep  in  awe  bis  own  fubje£ts,  par- 
ticularly the  Danes. .  This  precaution  was  fo  much  the  tAote 
necefikry,  as  he  was  (enfible  they  were  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  troubles  and  commotions  in  the  ikte.     His 

X  Huntingdon,  who  was  no  part^  ia        y  A  great  toundl  being  heldtt  Bni  ' 

tbt  i^mztre],  gives  faim  a  handfome  cha-  ford  in  Wiltihire  DunAao  yru,  by  tbm 

ra^r,  and  fays,  the  country  flouriOi^  general  confent  of  all  there  prefcfit^dkP* 

under  his  government,  and  feems  to  U-  fen  blArp,    Vic.  Duuft^.  ^.    ■ 

ino«  he  lived  n^  longer.    Hunt.  '   , 

.:    Cot.  r.  ^  b  •wn 
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own  experience  "had  taught  him  fo  much,  fincc  by  their  a<^ 
fiftance  it  was,  that  he  triumphed  over  his  brother.      On  the 
other  hand,  to  prevent  the  invafion  of  the  foreie;n  Danes, 
^ho  were   no  lefs  to  be  feared,  he  took  the  moft  efiedual 
HisprodU  method.     He  is  faid  to  have  fitted  out  great  and  fmall,  four 
frious  fleft.  thoufand  (hips.     Some  have  even  raifed  the  number  to  four 
Mdm^b***  thoufand  eight  hundred  *.    It  is  probable,  this  affair  has  been 
Mat.  Wei^.  very  much  magnified :   however,  it  fhews  at  leaft  the  number 
Btheired.     of  his  fhips  was  extraordinary.     This  numerous  fleet,  be«- 
tt  ^' d!*      '''S  diftfibuted   in  all  the   ports  of  the  kingdom,   and  cruifing 
^^^         inceflantly  round  the  ifland,  freightcned  the  pyrates  from  niak- 
irig  defcents,  and  fuffered  no  fhip  to  come  upon  the  coaft  un* 
Sax.  Ann.  examined.    Thefe  precautions  produced  the  cffeQ  intended 
by  Edgar,      They  prevented  invafions  from  abroad,  and  kept 
all  quiet  at  home,  by  dcftroying  all  hopes  of  foreign  affiftance. 
With  fuch  an  army  and  fleet,  this  prince  without  once  draw- 
ing his  fword,  obliged  the  kings  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the 
Ifle  of  Man,  to  fvvear  allegiance  to  him,  and  acknowledge 
him  for  fovereign.     As  a  proof  of  his  fuperiority  over  the  kings 
his   neighbours,  the  Englifh  hiftorians  relate  a  very  extraor* 
dinary  Taft,  which,  if  true,  fully  proves   what  they  aflert. 
tdgjK  WW-  They  tell  us,  this  prince  keeping  his  court  at  Chefter,  and  - 
cai>Y  eight,  leaving  a  mind  to  go  by  water  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  John 
Mafmsb.     BaptiS,  was  rowed  down  the  Dee  in  a  barge  by  eight  kings, 
lib.  ii.c.vi.  himfelf  fitting  at  the  helm\ 

s.  Dunclm.       Edgar,  not  content  with  having  fecured  England  from  all 

'^*Q^^'i     ^^^^'g*^  aflaults,  thought  it  ncceflary,  for  the  further  repofe  of 

He  fr^  *   ^'^  fubjeds,  to  free  them  from  two  domeflic  plagues,  by  which 

EngTand      they  were  infefted.  The  one  was  a  horrible  multitude  of  wolves, 

*"*         which  coming  down  in  droves  from  the  mountains  in  Wales, 

JjJ^'       made,  fuch  a  terrible  havock  among  their  flocks  and  herds, 

•        '       that  the  country  was  in  a  continual  alarm.     Hitherto  they 

could  6nd  no  remedy  for  this  evil :  but  Edgar  bethought  him- 

felf  of  an  expedient,  which  quickly  cleared  the  country  of 

2  S.'l!)i)nclm.  and  Chr.Meilros  have  feveiml  kingdoms  in  Wales^  of  Angle* 

three'thoaAiAdfix  bandred,  p.  zco.  ifio.  ikj,  Man  tnd  Ireland.      Some  reckon 

.  Wv  Thorn  fays,  the  whole  number  was  among  them  Keneth  III.  of  Scotland, 

but  three  hundred,  which  is  moft  pro-  who  wat  valTal  to  Edgar  for  Cumber- 

^  bable.    See  Stow>  p.  83.    To  maintain  land.    Hovcd.    Raptn.    I'kcftvafn* 

-  the  charge  of  this  fleet,  bciidet  tht  coo-  fuch  man  u  Kenedi  coten^ruy  vith 

,  trthutipns  of  his  fubieAs,  he  entered  in-  l^dgar-  See  Anderfon*!  Tables.    Theie 

'to  a  treaty  at  Chefier   with  fix '' kings  eight  kings   were   Malcolm,   king  of 

•  ^ho  engaged  to  allift  him  both  by  fea  ComberlaAd }  Mackua,  lord  of  the  ifles^ 

.nnd.laod.    Sax.  Ann.    With  this  fleet  and  thefe  flx  Welch  princes,  QuOial, 

•Jie  ufed'to  fail  round   England  every  Sifert,  Howel,   Jago,    InchcU^    Jevaft 

,  year  after  Eafter.    Flor.  Wor.  p.  607*  S.  D\w«Ia»  Mala\»bt 


$,  Thefe  might  b«  the  kings  «f  ih% 
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tfiem.  In  the  firft  plstce  he  converted  the  tribute  of  gold, 
filver,  and  cattle,  paid  him  yearly  by  the  Welch,  into  three 
hundred  wolves-heads.  In  the  next  place  hepublifhed  through-i 
out  all  England,  a  general  pardon  for  all  paft  offences  on  con* 
4ition  each  criminal  brought  him  by  fuch  a  time  a  certain 
Dumber  of  wolves-tongues,  in  proportion  to  his  crimes.  UpoA 
publilhing  this  a&  of  grace,  the  wolves  were  hunted  and  de« 
ftroycd  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  three  years  there  was  not  one 
left  in  the  kingdom. 

The  other  plague  that  infeded  England  was  no  lefs  grievous ;  Edgar*! 
it  was  another  krt  of  wolves,  who  not  faiisfied  with  eating  ^enty  w 
Vp  flocks  and  herds,  devoured  houfes  and  families.     I  meati  g|ft^?^,^ 
the  magiftrates  appointed  in.  the  cities  and  provinces  to  admi- Mtlmsb! 
nifter  juftice  to  the  people.     Thefe  mercenary  judges,  abufing  S.  I>uiicl«, 
(he  exorbitant  power  Edgar's  predeceflbrs  had  funered  them 
to  ufurp  during  the  wars,  was  become  intolerable  to  the  na- 
tion.   Without  any  regard  to  law  or  juftice,  they  confulted 
Only  their  own  intcreft.    They  who  made  them   the  largeft 
prefents,  were  fure  to  be  favoured  ;  and  though  by  that  means 
the  poor  were  ;noft  oppreiTed,    th©  rich  were   not  enttre'iy 
fcreened  from  their  partial  proceedings.    Alfred  the  Great  en- 
deavoured, by  an  extraordinary  a&  of  ieverity,  to  put  a  ftop 
to  this  evil ;  but  the  enfuing  wars  prevented  his  fucceObrs  froni 
executing  his  laws.     Edgar,  undertaking  to  reform  this  abufe» 
fet  about  it  himfelf  with  great  application.     To  this  end  he 
took  a  progrefs  every  year  through  fome  part  of  the  kingdom, 
4Bn  purpofe  to  hear  the  complaints  againft  thofe  judges  who 
abufed  their  authority.    He  was  not  fatisfied  with  infpeding  Ethelrea 
himfelf  into  their  mifdemeanors,  but  thought  it  farther  nc-  R'c^'. 
ccffary  to  redrefs  them  for  the  future,  by  making  a  Jaw,  tbat][^„j  ^* 
^very  judge  convicted  of  giving  fentcnce  contrary  to  the  laws,  Brompci^ 
ihould  be  fined  one  hundred  and  twenty  (hillings,  if  he  did  ic 
ignorantly ;    but  if  knowingly,  Ihould  be  ca(hiered  for  ever, 
jt  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this  he  ^&cd  as  became   a  great 
prince,  and  that  fubjcSs  who  enjoy  the  double  privilege,  of 
being  guarded  againft  invafions  from  abroad,  and  opprelHons 
at  home,  are  perfedly  happy.     Such  is  the  ftate  of  the  Englifh 
jit  this  day  under  the  prefent  government. 

If  Edgar  was  a  lover  of  peace,  it  was  not  for  want  of  P«>or«f 
courage  j  that  was  never  laid  to  his  charge.      There  is  ftory  f^^^^^  ^^ 
lielated    of  him,    which  though  it  has  the  air  of  a  fidioxiaa"?oura*^gilut 
proves  at  leaft,  he  was  reckoned   a  courageous  prince.    It  is  prince. 
faid,  that  being  informed,  Kcneth  III.  king  of  Scotland,  had  ^'?*^*  g, 
jeflcd  on  the  littlenefs  of  his  ftature,  he  fent  for  him  to  court,,     '  "'  *'   '' 
and  walking  with  him  in  a  certain  pla<£e  where  he  had  ordered 
'  B  b  a  tw» 
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two  fwords  to  be  hid,  he  bid  him  take  his  choice,  tcRing 
him  withal,  he  Oiould  fee,  if  he  pleafed,  what  a  little  man 
could  do.     Keneth,  as  the  ftory  goes,  was  fo  far  from  ac- 
cepting the  challenge,  that  he  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet  and 
begged  his  pardon.    I  obferve  this  j'elation  is  very  improbable. 
In  the  firft  place,  it  is  generally  referred  to  the  beginning  of 
Edgar's  reign  ;  whereas  Keneth  III.  came  not  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland  till  five  or  fix  years  before  that  prince's  death.    In 
the  fecond  place,  the  character  the  Scotch- hiftorians  give  Ke- 
'  neth,  will  not  fufFer  us  to  think  him  capable  of  fuch  a  piece 
of  cowardice.      Laftly,   this  adventure  feems  to  have  been 
confounded  with  one  of  the  fame  nature,  between  a  king  of 
Scotland,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  related  by  Bu- 
chanan. 
£dgar*s  at-      Edgar's  noble  qualities,  and  the  tranquility  England  enjoyed 
taahmcnt  10  during  his  reign,   render  him,  no  doubt,  very  praife-worthy. 
contributed  ^^'^  perhaps  they  would  have  been  buried  in  eternal  oblivion, 
to  his  great  had  not  his  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  monks  engaged 
mT'  (k      ^^^^  t^  proclaim  his  praifes,  even  to  an  extravagant  degree. 
inguTph!     His  bigotry  to  them,  which  pafled  then  for  the  mod  fublime 
S.  Duneim.  virtue,  was  the  principal  reafon  of  the  commendations  given 
him  by  hiftorians,  and  of  his  being  honoured  with  the  title 
of  faint  aft^  his  death.      He  is  faid  to  have  founded  above 
forty  monafteries,   and  repaired  and   beautified  many  more, 
particularly  that  of  Giaflfenbury, built  by  his  uncle  Edred.     In 
(hort,  he  was  (a  liberal  to  the  mbnks,  that  it  was  hardly  in 
his  power  to  do  more  for  them  than  he  did.      Ingulphus,  in 
•  his  hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland  **,  fiiys^  that  in  the  reign 

'       of  Edgar,  the  treafure  of  that  monaftery  amounted  to  ten 
thoufand  pounds,  befides  holy-veflels,  (brines,  relicks,  and  the 
like.     This  was  a  very  great  fum,  coniidertng  that  houfe  had 
been  rebuilt  but  thirty  years.     Hence  may  be  guefled  the  im- 
menfe  riches  of  the  monafteries  in  thofe  days. 
Etfgar  forms      Edgar,  not  Content  with  being  thus  liberal  to  the  monks^ 
thf  r.hcme   undertook  to  put  them  in  pofleffion  again  of  the  ecclefiafiical 
^L'^monk?  *«"efi^^s,  which  he  performed  with  a  high  hand.     Dunftan, 
in'thl^^bene- ^hom  he  had  made  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  prin- 
Aces.  cipal  author  of  this  proied.     This  prelate  was  fo  much  in  hit 

Sax;  Ano.  favour,  that  Edred's  affe<aion  to  him  was  nothing  in  compa* 
rifon  of  Edgar's.  As  he  made  a  very  confiderable  figure  both 
in  this  and  the  following  reign,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 

b  He  obferres,  that  in  974,  in  Ed-  Jiundred  and  fifteenth,  which  is   the 

-    gar^s  reign,   cne  Suarling   a  monk  of  more  remarkable,  becaufe  that  ab^ey 

Croydi>n,  riicd  in  the  hundred  and  forty  was  fituated  in  a  fenny  and  watery  place 

ftcond  year  of  his  age,  anothtr  ia  the  In  LincoJiUhire.  p.  |t« 

^    '  take 
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take  a  nearer  view  of  him.  Befides,  he  pafled  for  a  faint  of 
the  firft  clafs,  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  praifes  be- 
ftowed  on  him  by  hiftorians. 

Dunftan,  fon  of  Herftan,  and  nephew  of  Athelm,  arch- ounftinsan 
blfliop    of   Canterbury,  was    born    at  Glaflenbury,  in  925.  account  of 
He  fpent  his  youthful  years  with  his  uncle  the  archbiftop,  ^J^^'^^y^^^ 
who  took  care  to  have  him  in(tru£led  in  all  the  fciences,  as  ounft. 
far  as  that  age  of  ignorance  would  permit.     He  excelled  par-  G.MaJmsb. 
ticularly  in  mufic,    painting,    and  engraving,   in   which   he  J?'  ^o°^* 
took  great  delight  all  his  life.     As  foon  as  he  had  finiftied  his 
ftudies,  the  archbifliop  recommended  him  to  king  Athelftan, 
who  fent  for  him  to  court,  but  however  gave  him  no  prefer- 
ment.    The  author  of  his  life  pretends,  the  courtiers  envying  Osbera. 
his  virtue  and  learning,  malicioufly  reprefcnted   him  to  the 
king  as  a  defolute  and  fcandalous  liver  :  which  the  king  be- 
lieving, forbad  him  the  court,  without  examining  the  truth.  * 
Some  time  after,   the  archbiihop  finding  means  to   undeceive 
the  king,  Dunftan  was  reftored  to  favour,  and  prefented  with 
fome  lands  near  Glaflenbury.     Here  he  fpent  feveral  years  in 
retirement,  with  certain  devout  men,  whom  he  had  drawn 
thither,  living  with  them  a  fort  of  monadic  life.     Glafton, 
or  Glaflenbury,  was  anciently  a  fmall  church,  founded,  ac-  Glaflenbury 
cording  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  by  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  as  ^q*)^^^,*"^ 
hath  been  obferved  elfewhere.     The  church  having  been  de-  "°"    *'^' 
ftroyed,  Devy,  bifhop  of  St.  David's,  built  another  in   the 
fame    place.      This  being    alfo   decayed,  was  repaired  by 
twelve  devout  perfons,  who  coming  from  Armorica,  fettlea 
in  this  place.     Ina,  king  of  WefTex,  having  pulled  it  down 
to  the  ground,  raifed  a  (lately  church,  and  dedicated  it  to  Chrift, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.      Several  perlbns,  famous  for  their 
piety,  moft  of  them  Iri(h,  retired  to  this  church,  where  they 
were  maintained  by  Edgar's  bounty.     From  that  time  there 
were  always  devout  perfons,  who  made  choice  of  this  place 
for  their  retreat  ^.                                               . 

After  Dunftan  had   been  fome  time  at  Glaflenbury,  Ed-  Dunftan 
mund,  fucceflbr  to  Athelftan,  having  conceived  an  eftecm  ^^  Q*M*b&b' 
him,  built  there  a  monaftery**,  and  made  him  abbot.      Asji,J  j|%jp/ 

c  They  arc  faid  to  teach  here  the  li-  were  driven  out  by  Henry  VIII.  and  ^v     . 

beral  fcicnccs,  mufic,  engraving  and  the  the   monaftrry,  which  was  environed  '  * 

like.  with  a  wall  of  a  mile  in  comptft,  and 

d  Mr.  Camden  fays,  Dunftan  intro-  repleniihed  with  ftately  buildings,  was 

duced  into  this  monaftery,  a  new  order  by  degree^  entirely  demolished.     In  bis 

•   of  monks,  viz.  Benediftines,  who,  by  time  there  was  a  walnut-tree  in  the 

the   bounty  of  princes,  got  To  math  church-yard  (but  it  is  now  gone,  and 

-   wealth  as  exceeded  that  of  kings.     Af-  a  young  one  in  its  place)  that  was  faid 

.    Ux  they  had  as  it  were  reigned  here  for  never  to  bud  before  Barnabas  day  (i.ith 

above  iiz  hundred  years  •  (for  all  their  of  June)  and  always   to  ftiut  out   its 

ncJg^hboursH  were  jit  tjicir  beck)  they-  leases  on  that  very  day.  '  And  atfo  a 

B  U  3  hawthorn- 
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Dundan  was  a  pcrfon  of  great  addrefe,  lie  knew  how  to  ma- 
nage this  prince  To  dexteroufly,  that   he  was  wtvy  much   in 
favour  all  his  reign.       His  intereft  at  court   ftill   encreafed 
under  Edrcd,  to  whom  he  was  prime  minider^  favourite,  and 
confefibr.     Dunftan's  extrcn^e  fondnefs  for   a  monaftic  life, 
made  him  ufe,  without  any  caution,   all  his  intereft   to  reftorc 
the  pdoiiks  to  the  benefices,  and  eiedl  the  fecular  priefts,  whom 
he  heartily  defpifcd  and  at  lengm  mortally  hated.  .  This  at- 
tachment to  the  monks,  added  to  his  haughty  carriage,  pro- 
cured him  many  enemies,  and  drew  upon  him  the  difpleafure 
of  Edwy,  fucccflbr,  of  Edmund,  as  we  have  fecn.     The  hafte 
Edgar  was  in  to  j-ecall  this  abbot  from  Flanders,  is  a  clear 
evidence  he  was  indebted   to  him  for  the  crown  of  Mercia. 
tnd  bifliop   Upon  Dunftan's  return  to  England,  Edg^r  promoted  him  to 
of  Worcef-  ^j^^  f^g  ^f  Worcefter.       Some  time  after,  the  bi(bopric  of 
London  being   vacant,  he  wai  entrufted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  it :  this  had  led  fome  writers  into  the  miftake  of  ima- 
gining he  was  biftiop  of  Worcefter  and  London  at  the  fame 
time,     Edgar  never  ceafed  to  give  bim  frefli  marks  of  his 
efteem,  and  his  high  conceit  of  him  was  the  more  confirmed 
Malmsb.     ^y  ^^®  miracle  afcribed  to  him.     The  monks  took  all  ima- 
O.  Fontf,    ginable  care  to  fpread  the  fame  of  thefc  miracles  every  where, 
and  were  fo  very  particular  in  their  circumftances,  that  one 
muft  have  been   much  freer  from  prejudice  than  they  gene- 
rally were  in  thofe  days,  not  to  have  believed  them,     it  is 
.  however  very  unlikely,  that  Edgar  himfelf,  who  was  not  of 
the  number  of  thofe  weak  people  that  fuffer  therafelves  to  be 
{o  eafiiy  deceived,  was  thoroughly  convrnced  of  their  truth : 
but  perhaps  he  was  of. opinion  thofe  pious  frauds  were  no  de- 
triment to  religion.     Be  this  as  it  will,  he  had  a  very  mat 
opinion  of  Dunftan's  fandlity.     After  Athclm's  death,  Odo, 
by  bifth  a  Dane,  was  made  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  but 
lived  n^t  long  after  his  inftallation.     To  him  fucceeded  Elfin, 
who  died  as  he  was  going  to  Rome  for  his  pall  *•      This 
959'     happening  in  the  beginning  of  Edgar's  reign,  Brithelm,  bi- 
8.  Dttfielm,  (hop  of  Bath,  was  ele^ed  to  the  vacant  fee.    But  Edgar  be- 
SlSc  ^h-  ^^Z  defirous  of  having  Dunftan  archbiftop,  called  a  general 

.    haw -thorn- tree  (in  WSrml  Park,  bard  of  the  White-hart  inn  in  Glaflenbnry, 

by)  that  budoed  on  Chriftonas  day  ai  if  TheCe  thmga    i^m    to    be    itlicr  of 

It  Here  in  May,     ThU  tne  has  been  monkery. 

cut  down  many  years ;    but  thcra  are        e  He'  was  ^rosen  th  death  on  tfat 

fume  ill  II  ju-owing  in  rbe  cauntyj  from  Aljis,  v,hicri  the  roookifli  hilloriant  in- 

hranchci  of  the  old  tree,  particularly  terpret  as  a  judgment  for  hi?  d'lfrefprft 

one  in  the  gjrd^n  cf  William  Stroud,  to  Odo's  gra»e.    Malmsb.     Others^,  for 

<fa.  ponTc-flTir  of  the  ground  'w-hcre  the  bis^mcny^Mat.  Weftah 
saiitx  <lopd  I  and  axiothG;^  in  the  gandeq 

councils 
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council,  where  he  reprefented  Brithelm  as  unqualified  for  Co 
great  a  pofl,  whereupon  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  old 
diocefe,  and  Dunftan  was  choren  in  his  room.     This  elec* 
tion  not  being  cxa6Uy  canonical,  it  was  thought  fit  Dunftan 
ihould  go  to'Rome,  on  pretence  of  receiving  his  pall,  that 
he  might  at  the*  fame  time  juftil^thefe  proceedings.      The 
pope,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  Dunftan's  great  influence  at 
the  court  of  England,  nor  of  his  zeal  in  efpoufing  the  intereft 
of  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  monks,  readily    confirmed 
his  election,  conftituting  him  moreover  his  legate  for  Eng- 
land, with  a  very  extcnfive  authority.     At  his  return,  Ofwald      9^^. 
his  relation  was,  through  his  means,  made  bifhop  of  Wor-  ^if-  ^"."' 
cefter,   and  Ethelwald,    his  intimate  friend,   of  Winchefter.  mSde  biiho* 
Thefe  three  prelates,  by  holding  together,  intirely  governed  of  Worcef* 
the  church  during  this  reien.    Edgar  committing  to  them  the  «'!■'*** 
management  of.  all  cccleliaftical  :Sairs,   was  not  contended  of  wuXcf- 
with  granting  whatever  they  defired,  but  even  took  a  pleafure  ter. 
in  dome  them  favours  unaiked. 

As  toon  as  Dunftan  faw  his  credit  firmly  eftabliflied,  he    964. 
returned  to  his  grand  projeS  in  favour  of  the  monks,  which  Dunihii 
ho  had  been  forced  to  lay  afide  during  the  reign  of  Edwy.  J^***"^ 
This  affair  was  not  without  its  difficulties :    the  great  men  of  o"efei^f!g 
the  nation  looked  upon  it  as  a  misfortune,  that  the  guidance  thefecuUr 
of  the  churches  Ihould  be  wrefted  out  of  th^  hands  of  the  an- 1^^^<3^' 
cjent  and  lawful  governors.    They  were  flill  lefs  pleafed  with  s,*p^",;. 
its  being  committed  to  tKe  monks,  who,  by  the  rule  of  their 
order,  and  according  tothecuftom  hitherto  obferved,  were 
excluded  from  the  padRoral  fundions,  in  order  to  employ  them- 
ielves  wholly  in  prayer,  within  the  walls  of  their  monafte- 
ries.    Befides,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  inftead  of  encou* 
raging  and  enriching  the  monks,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
put  a  ftop  10  the  people's  zeal,  who  were  perpetually  bequeath- 
ing to  them  confiderable  kgacies,  whereby  eftates  were  pafT- 
ed  away  in  mortmain,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  nation. 
It  was  eafy  therefore  to  fee  this  project  would  meet  with 
great  opposition  from  the  noUes.    But  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  people  who  did  not  look  fo  far  before  them,  were  en- 
tirely in  the  intereft  of  the  monks,  and  extremely  offended 
at  the  fcairdalous  lives  of  the  fecular  clergy,  who  applied  the 
revenues  of  the  church  to  ufes  dire£Uy  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  doners  ^    It  muft  be  confefTed,  the  clergy  at  that  time 

were 

f  It  muft  be  obferTedy  that  after  die    of  the  monafterieiy  took  pofle0jon  of 

'  Jemoliihing  of  the  abbe^t  in  Alfred*!    them,  were  incorporated  nodrr  certain^ 

tiaie>  tb<  iccular  clergy  repaired  feme    regulatipnt,  pegforSkcd  divine  ihryice  in 

Bb  4  thds 
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were  very  ill  livers,  an  J  that  pride,  avarice,  gluttony,  drunr 
kennels,  luxury,  openly  reigned  among  them.  Dunftan  and  h>^ 
party  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  expofe  thefe  irregularities) 
in  order  to  irritate  the  people  againft  their  paftors.  They  fuc- 
ceeded  To  well  in  their  deftgn,  that  multitudes  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  the  monks^  purely  out  of  contempt  of  the  fecular 
clergy.  Put  what  did  the  monks  moft  fervice  was  the  king's 
being  fo  vigorous  a  champion  for  them.  His  good  opinion 
of  them  was  ft  ill  increafed  bv  comparing  them  with  the  fc- 
969*  culars,  who  indeed  obferyea  no  meafures  in  their  exceffes : 
and  therefore  this  prince  thought  to  do  the  church  Hgnal  fer- 
vice in  putting  it  under  the  government  of  the  monks,  whom 
be  looked  upon  as  fo  many  faints.  Edgar  being  thus  inclin- 
ed, Dunftan  found  no  difficulty  to  purfuade  him  to  cpunte- 
rance  a  reformation  he  believed  fo  advantageous  to  the 
church.  To  give  the  finifliing  flroke  to  this  "work,  he  caufed 
a  council  to  be  aflembled,  in  hopes  their  authority,  toge- 
ther with  the  king's,  would  furmount  all  obftacles.  Edgar 
was  pleafed  to  aiUfl:  in  perfbn  at  this  council,  and  made  a 
fpeech,  which  plainly  (hewed  how  greatly  he  *\a3  prejiidiced 
in  their  fayoyr.  As  this  harangue  manifeftly  difcovers  the 
difpofition  of  th^  ^^^%^  ^^  Puiiftan,  and  of  the  other  direc- 
tors of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  with  regard  to  the  fecular 
clergy,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  give  the  reader  the  whole 
of  it  \  and  the  rather,  as  it  relates  to  one  of  the  principal  events 
of  this  reign. 
f  a|ar*»  ha-  <  Almighty  God  having  vouch fafed  of  hij  infinite  mercy  to 
Sie^mineil  *  ^^^  ^'^  goodnefs  to  US  in  a  remarkable  manner,  it  is  rpofl 
itheired,  '  *  rc?jfonab]e,  reverend  fathers,  we  (hould  exert  ou^  endea- 
RievoiJen-*  f  vours  to  make  a  fuitable  return.  That  we  are  in  pofleffion 
•»?  ?'  S^*  <  Qf  this  plentiful  country  is  not  owing  to  any  ftrength  of  our 

*  own,  but  to  the  help  of  his  all-powerful  arm,  who  has  been 
^  pleafed  to  manifefl  his  loving-kindnefs  towards  us.  It  is 
«  but  juft  therefore  we  (hould  bring  ourf^Ives,  our  fouls,  and 
<  bodies,  jn  fubj^flion  to  him,  who  has  fuhdued  all  things  for 

*  us,  and  (hould  take  care  that  all  that  are  under  us  (hould  be 

*  obedient  to  his  laws.     It  is  my  office,  revenend  fathers  to 

*  adminifter  jufticc  without  refpeft  oJF  perfons ;  fupprefs  the 
f  rebellious ;    to  pupifb  the  faQrileglous  to  protc£l  the  poor 

*  and  weak  frotn  the  band  of  the  opprcflbr.  It  i^  my  b^fl- 
^  nefs  alfb  to  take  care  that  the  church  and  her  miniftcrs,  the 

*  holy  fraternities  of  the  religious,  have  all  things  neceflary 
f  to  iheir  fubfiftence  and  well  being.     But  it  is  your  duty  to 

their  re'pe^ive  churches,  lived  fingle  ftood  io  the  fame  ccndiiicn  with  Mr 
gf  {PiUTu:4}  »$  thpy  U^ou^ht  ^t,   and     prcri;at  preben^ttlcs.  -^ 

ex4n^Ir^« 
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*  examine  into  the  life  and  converfation  of  the  olergjr.  To 
«  you  it  belongs  to  fee  that  they  live  agreeably  to  their  pro- 

*  feilion :  that  they  are  fober,  temperate,  chafte,  hofpitable 
'  to  the  poor  an4  the  ftranger  :  that  they  are  careful  in  the  ad- 

*  miniftration  of  their  office,  conftant  in  their  inftruftions  to 
*■  the  people.     In  a  word,  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  glorf- 

*  ous  charafler  of  the  minifters  of  Jefus  Chrift.     With  fubmiP- 

*  ficn  be  it  fpoken,  reverend  fathers,  had  you  taken  due  care 

*  of  thefe  things,  I  fliould  not  have  had  the  diflatisfa<ftion  of 

*  hearing  from  all  hands  the  enormous  crimes  daily  com- 

*  mitted  by  the  clergy  of  this  land.     I  infift  not  on  the  fmall- 

*  nefs  of  their  tonfure,  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  church, 

*  or  their  effeminacy  in  their  habits,  or  th^ir  haughtinefs  in 

*  their  geftures,  on  their  immodeft  difcourfes,  which  plainlv 

*  fliew  all  is  not  right  within.     I  omit  their  negligence  with 

*  regard  to  divine  fervice :  hardly  will  they  vouchfafe  their 
/  company  at  the  public  prayers,  and  when  they  come  to 
^  church  to  celebrate  the  lioly  myfteries,   one  would  think 

*  they  were  going  to  aft  a  play.     But  the  chief  fubjcft  of  my 

*  complaint,  I  fpeak  it  with  extreme  regret,  is  what  minifiers 

*  occafion  of  grief  to  the  good,  and  of  joy  to  the  prophane, 

*  I  mean  the  lewd  and  fcandalous  lives  of  jhe  clergy.     They 

*  fpcnd  their  days  in  diverfions,  entertainments,  drunkennefs, 

*  and  debauchery.  Their  houfcs  may  be  faid  to  be  fo  many 
^  fihks  of  lewdncfs,  public  ftages,  and  receptacles  of  iiber- 

*  tines.     There   they  have  gaming,  dancin^^,    and  obfccne 

*  finging.  There  they  pais  the  night  in  rioting  and  drunk- 
'  ennef:?.  It  is  thus,  reverend  fathers,  it  is  thus  the  boimty 
^  of  my  predecefiors  to  the  churcb>  and  their  charities  for 
^  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  what  Is  more,  the  ador- 

*  able  blood  of  our  Saviour,  arc  confumcd.  Was  it  for  this 
^  that  our  anceftors  exhaufled  their  trcafures  ?  was  it  for 
^  this  they  were  (6  liberal  of  their  eflates  ?  was  it  to^deck 
'  the  concubines  of  their  priefts,  to  provide  for  thenv  fplen* 
^  did  enteruinmcnts,  to  furnifli  them  with  dogs  and  hawks, 
'  that  our  forefathers  difplayed  their  munificence  to  the 
^  church  ?  Thefe  are  the  crimes  which  the  people  complain 
^  of  in  private,  and  the  foldiers  in  public ;  which  are  fung 

*  in  the  itreets,  and  z&td  on  the  flage }  and  yet  they  are 

*  forgiven,  they  are  overlooked,  they  are  connived  at  by  you  T 

*  Where  is  now  tfte  fword  of  Levi,  and  the  zeal  of  Simeon  ? 

*  where  is  the  wrath  of  Mofes  againft  the  worfbippcrs  of  the 
^  golden  calf^  where  is  the  indignation  of  St.  Peter  againft 
^  Simon  the  magician  ?  Imitate,  reverend  fathers,  imitate 
f  the  zea)  of  thefe  holy  peifons,  smd  follow  the  way  of  righ- 

*  teoufnefs. 
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teoufiie^,  &ewn  y^u  by  the  ILord.     It  is  high  ticne  for  yon 

to  draw  the  fword  of  St.  Peter,  wbilft  I  make  ufe  of  tbc 

great  Conftamine*s.    Let  us  join  our  forces  to  expel  the 

lepers  out  of  the  temple,  to  deaqfe  thp  (an<£^uary,  and  to 

caufe  the  Lord  to  be  ferved  by  the  true  fpns  of  Levi,  <  who 

faid  to  his  father,  and  to  bis  mother,  I  know  vou  not  i 

and  to  his  breifhren,  I  know  not  who  you  are  ?   Let  the 

difrefped  to  the  relics  of  the  faints,  and  the  daily  profaning 

of  the  holy  attars,  rouze  you  up.    Be  moved  at  the  great 

abufeof  the  piety  of  our  forefathers.    One  of  my  anceftors^ 

you  all  know,  dedicated  to  the  church  the  tithes  of  the  kin^ 

dom :  the  glorious  Alfred,  my  great-grandfather,  laid  out 

his  revenues  in  religious  ules.    You  are  not  ignorant  of  the 

ereat  benefa6tions  of  my  father  and  uncle,  which  it  would 

be  highly  difhonourable  fo  foon  to  forget,  feeing  the  altars^ 

are  ftill  adorned  with  them.     You,  O  Dunflan,  father  of 

fathers,  raife  your  imagination  a  little,  I  pray  you,  and  fancy 

you  behold  my  father  looking  down  from  heaven,  and  ex«^ 

poflulating  with  you  in  this  manner :  <  It  was  you  that  ad- 

vifed  me  to  the  building  of  fo  manv  churches  and  mona^^^ 

fieries ;  it  was  you  I  made  choice  ot  for  my  ipiritual  guide, 

and  the  infpeSor  of  my  behaviour.    Did  not  t  always  obey 

your  voice?    did  I  not  always  prefer  your  advice  before 

wealth  ?  how  frankly  did  I  lay  out  my  treafures,  whei« 

you  faid  the  word  ?  my  charities  were  aJways  ready  when 

you  called  for  them.  Whatever  was  defired  for  the  churches 

was  immediately  granted.   Jf  you  complained  the  monks 

were  fliort  in  their  conveniencies,  they  were  forthwith  fup- 

plied.     You  ufed  to  tell  me,  fuch  liberalities  j>rought  forth 

inunortal  fruit, .  and  were  highly  meritorious,   fince  they 

were  expended  in  fupportin|  the  lervants  of  God,  and  main- 

taining  the  poon     And  is  it  not  an  intolerable  (hame  they 

{hould  be  laid  out  in  adorning  and  decking  a  pack  of  pro* 

fiitutes  ?  are  thefe  the  fruits  of  my  beoefadions  ?  are  thefe 

the  eiFe£ls  of  your  glorious  promifes?'  Tbefc,  O  Dun- 

fian,  are  the  complaints  of  the  king  my  father.    What  can 

you  anfwer  to  this  charge  ?  I  am  convinced  that  yOu  have 

hitherto  been  unblameable,  when  ^  you  faw  a  thief,  you 

confented  not  to  him,  neither  have  you  been  paitaker  with 

the  adulterer.'     No,  you  have  endeavoured  to  correfi  thefe 

abufes.     You  have  argued,  exhorted,  threatened.    But  fince 

thefe  means  have  proved  in  vain,  it  is  time  to  apply  more 

eSedual  remedies.     You  have  here  ready  to  affift  you  the 

reverend  father  Echelwald  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  the 

venerable  Dhvald  biihop  of  Worcefter.    To  you  threo  I 

*  refer 
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*  refer  the  manageirtcnt  of  this  irtiport^nt  affair.    Tit^H  the 

*  epifcopal  in  conjunftion  with  the  regd  authority,  to  expel 
<  from  the  church  of  God  the  diforderly  cicrg)',  and  put  in 

*  fuch'as  live  regularly' in  their  toom  «/ 

After  the  king  had  made  fo  full  a  declaration  of  his  mind, 
'  the  friends  of  the  feculars  dutft  no  longer  oppofe  Dunltan^s 
deflgns,  perceiving  it  would  be  to  no  purpofci     Shortly  after,     9^ 
"the  fccular  priefts  were  expelled  from  the  monatfterics,  and  th€  ^^j'Ji^c 
regulars  put  in  their  place.    Ethetwold,  bilhop  of  Winchcflcr,  jij^'/u.  cap!al 
leading  the  way  in  his  diocefe,  S/fas  quickly  followed  by  Dun-  S.Duiwiai. 
ftan   and   Ofwald,    and  all  the  other  biflibps,   who,  being 
nionks,  without  much  folicitation,  imitated  thefc  three  pre- 
lates.    The  ancient  hiftorians,  for  the  moft  part,  reprefent 
thofe  days  as  the  golden  age,  and  as  the  happieft  England 
ever  knew. 

Perhaps  it  will  feem  flrangc  that  the  fecular  clergy  fliould*6njtrki«i 
at  this  time  be  more  bitterly  inveighed  againft  than  in  the  J^*J"jlai^' 
jfoHowing  centuries,  when  the  lives  of  the  priefts  were  no  Icfsthc  fccular 
fcandalous.  To  account  for  this,  it  muft  be  obferved,  the  der^. 
popes  had  for  fome  time  prohibited  the  dergy  from  marry- 
ing, and  were  very  fevere  to  all  who  refufed  to  comply  with 
their  decrees.  This  prohibition,  which  at  prefent  is  a  fun- 
damental article  in  the  diurch  of  Rome,  met  at  firft  with 
great  oppofition,  efpecially'  in  England,  which  fet  the  pope 
upon  ufmg  all  means  to  bring  the  Engliih  prieils  to  a  com* 
piiance.  Dunflan's  interefJ,  and  his  addrefs  to  engage  Ed- 
gar in  the  projed,  where  great  helps  to  them.  Wc  rndft 
therefore  carry  in  our  minds  this  prbhibition  againf!  the  cler- 
gy's marrying,  in  order  tp  tomprehend  the  occafion  of  the 
complaints  of  the  monks  and  their  fevoorcrs  againft  the  fe- 
culars, and  to  judge  how  far  they  arc  to  be  credited.  Though 
'ft  is  but  too  true,  the  priefts  at  that  time  led  very  difordeny 
lives,  yet  that  was  not  the  ^thing  that  drew  this  ftorm  upon 
them  :  it  was  their  marriage  which  gave*  the  ofTcnce,  and 
which  their  enemies  would  have  to  be  thought  a  more  heinous 
^  crime  than  concubinage,  of  any  other  they  could  lay  to  their 
charge.  Their  wives  were  always  called  concuUnes,  or  by 
3  more  ^opprobrious  name.  But  notwithftanding  all  the  en- 
deavours of  the  court  of  Rome,  this  pretended  abufe  cotild 
not  be  reformed  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  eftablifhed  after  a  three  hundred 
years  ftruggle, 

g  Collier  ubferves  this  (peecb  ic  raifcd  Toflelin  might  have  worked  the  afiatter 

0nd  poliHied  in  (he  original  above  the  he  found  into  »  brighter  form,  had  b« 

Wocuiion  of  thff  tenth  century  j   and  not  met  with  this  harangoe  in  Ricval- 

tbtnikfte  fajs^  he  fhould  hare  luppolid  lenfis^  aa  ancieat  hifloriaju 
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^The  monks  were  bound  in  gratitude  to  make  a  fuitable  re- 
turn for  the  fervice  Edgar  bad  done  them.  Accordingly,  the 
,monki(h  hiftorians  have' endeavoured  by  their  exceffive  com- 
mendations to  make  him  pals  for  a  real  faint.  But  whether 
for  want  of  attention,  or  fome  other  reafon,  they  have  related 
fome  particulars  of  his  life,  which  beget  not  that  idea  they 
intended  to  give  of  him.  Indeed,  to  confider  only  bis  poli- 
tical adionsj  it  mud  be  confeft,  he  was  a  great  prince.  But 
a  grtat  king  and  a  great  faint,  are  two  very  different  charaders. 
Tor  inftance,  it  is  difEcult  to  juftify,  by  the  rules  of  the  gofpel, 
a  bloody  execution  ^  done  by  Edgar's  order  in  the  ifle  of 
Thanet,  upon  a  very  flight  occafion,  as  biftorians  do  albw. 
What  might  not  thefe  fanae  hiftorians  have  faid  of  his  unruly 
luft,  and  vicious  inclination  to  women  ^  of  which  I  am  now 
going  to  give  a  few  inftances,  who  puUilbed  to  the  world  that 
the  foul  of  his  brother  Edwy  was  about  to  be  dragged  into  hell^ 
for  having  had  but  a  finde  miftrefs  ? 

It  was  eafy  to  fee  if  Edgar  bad  not  purchafed  the  good  opi- 
.nion  of  the  monks  by  his  exceffive  complaifance,  they  would 
have  given,  him  no  better  quarter  than  his  predeoeftor,  who 
was  much  lefs  faulty  in  that  refpefi. 

To  conclude  the  reign  of  Edgar,  which  was  difturbcd 
neither  by  foreign  nor  domeflick  wars,  it  remains  only  that  I 
give  an  account  of  his  amours,  which  aie  Jbmething  uncom* 
mon,  and  ihew  his  good  qualities  were  not  without  a  great 
mixture  of  failings.  His  firfl  ouftrefs  was  a  nun,  whom  he 
took  by  force  out  of  a  convent,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
with  to  fend  back  again  by  the  folicitationa  of  Dunftan.  He 
had  a  daughter  by  her  named  Editha,  who  was  greatly  cele« 
brated  for  her  (ancUty.  It  is  true,  he  alx>oed  for  hi^  crime  by 
not  wearing  his  crown  during  the  fpace  of  feven  years.  A 
fevere  penance,  indeed,  for  a  fault  his  confefibr  ought  to  have 
looked  upon  as  a  fecrilege !  But  this  is  not  theiirK  time  t}ie 
fins  of  princes  have  been  extenuated,,  and  the  rigor  <£  their 
penance  magnified.  His  fecond  miftrefs,  whom  (bme  however 
call  his  lawful  wife>  was  Elfieda,  firnamed  the  Fair,  from  her 
complexion.  By  her  he  had  a  fon  called  Edward,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  bim.  An  extraordinary  adventure  gained  him  a  third 
miftrefs.  Going  one  day  by  Andover,  he  took  up  his  lodg* 
log  at  a  Iord*s  houfe,  who  had  a  very  beautiful  da\^hter,  with 


h  Edgar  in  the  Saxon  Annals,  anno 
969,  is  raid  Co  have  <  rdered  ail  Thanet 
to  be  laid  wide.  Brompton  fays,  it 
was  for  irtfuldng  bis  laws.  M.  Weft- 
mioller  afiirms^  it  was  for  fei^ing  and 


plundering  fome  York  merchants  that 
touched  upQn  the  ifland. 

i  Malmsbury  owns,  that  he  vas  re* 
ported  to  have  been  lafdvious-  a^^ 
cntU 

whom 
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whom  he  fell  paffionatcly  in  love  at  firft  fight.  As  he  was 
Tery  violent  in  his  paffions,  he  refblved  to  gratify  his  love  with- 
out delay,  fo  commanded  the  young  lady  to  be  brought  to  his 
bed,  without  troubKng  himfelf  to  obtain  her  confent.  The 
mother  of  the  lady  being  utterly  againft  her  daughter's  being 
the  king's  concubine ;  but  withal,  dreading  by  her  denial,  to 
4raw  down  his  difpleafure  upon  herlcif  and  family,  devifed 
this  expedient.  She  prevailed  upon  one  of  her  waiting- women 
to  lie  with  the  king  inftead  of  her  daughter.  At  break  of  day 
the  king  perceiving  his  bedfellow  was  going  to  rife,  would  not 
let  her,  by  which  means  ihe  was  forced  to  difcover  the  cheat. 
He  was  at  firft  very  angry  at*  being  thus  deceived.  But  the 
good-liking  he  had  taken  to  the  giri  moderating  his  anger,  and 
giving  htm  time  to  refle<5t  on  the  di(honour  he  intended  his 
hoft,  he  readily  forgave  the  trick  he  had  been  ferved.  He 
kept  this  girl  as  his  miftrefs  till  he  married. 

.  As  all  Edgar's  amours,  it  feems,  were  to  have  fomething  Edgar'i 
particular  in  them,  fo  his  very  marriage  was  not  to  be  in  the  w*7"**^" 
common  way.  He  was  informed  that  Ordang,  earl  of  Devon-  uj,^  HTc'-S, 
flifre,  had  a  daughter  the  greateft  beauty  in  England ;  upon  Brompt. 
which  he  refolvcd  to  marry  her,  if  (he  anfwered  the  dcfcrip- 
tion  given  of  her.'  However,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  make 
any  advances  he  might  have  reafon  to  repent  of,  he  communi- 
cated his  defign  to  earl  Ethelwold  bis  favourite,  and  ordered 
him  to  go  upon  fome  pretence,  and  fee  whether  the  lady's 
beauty  was  as  great  as  fame  reported.  Ethelwold  being  ar- 
rived at  the  eari  of  Devonfliire's,  had-  no  fooner  caft  his  eyes 
on  Elfrida  his  daughter,  but  he  fefl  defperately  in  love  with 
her.  His  paffion  was  fo  fudden  and  violent,  that  forgetting 
all  the  king  his  mailer's  favours,  he  demanded  Elfrida  for 
himfelf.  His  fuit  being  granted,  he  was  married  as  privately 
as  poffible,  making  his  father-in-law  believe  he  had  important 
reafons  for  not  divulging  his  marriage.  .  Returning  fbon  after 
to  court,  be  told  the  king  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in 
ElftMa.  that  he  was  amazed  the  world  (faould  talk  fo  much  of 
lier  charms,  that  probably  the  fame  of  her  beauty  v/as  owing 
more  to  her  fathei^s  riches  than  any  thing  elfe.  This  report^ 
which  was  far  from  inflaming  the  king's  love,  had  the  efieA 
Ethelwold  expeAed.  Edgar,  growing  out  of  conceit  with  the 
match,  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  it.  Ethelwold  perceiving 
the  king  was  grown  perfeSly  cool  upon  the  matter,  repre- 
sented to  him  one  day,  that  though  the  fortune  of  the  eari  of 
Devonlhire's  daughter  was  nothing  to  a  king,  yet  it  would  be 
|he  malcing  of  a  fiibje£kf  and  therefore  humbly  defired  hia 
•kav9  to  mak«  his  addrcif^l  to  her,  as  being  the  greateft  beirefa 
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i^  the  ktrrgdom.  ^dgar^  wb0*bad^loft  all  inclinations  to  El« 
fxida,  very  willingly  granted  hh  f^vouritie's  rcjqueft,  and  cv  eo 
appeared  extremely  well  pieaibd;  that  be  was  Ukdy  to  marry  to 
fi>  great  an-ad vantage.  Ethel^old,  as  fooA  as  he  had  obuio^^d 
the  king's  confent,  returned  to  bis  w'lk^  and  publickly  ibiem- 
^ized  bis  wedding.  But  fearing  his  fpoufe  ihould  appear  too 
^^tiful  in  the  king^s  ey^s,  be  kept  her  on  foqie  pretence  at 
^  country  feat,  witboui  buffering  her  to  coixije  to  court. 

Haw  cautions  foever  EtheVold  had  been,  is  waa  not  poffible 
his  treachery  fbould  be  long  4  fecret.  Favourite^  are  feldom 
without  private  eneniici*  who  deiured  nothing  more  than  to 
have  an  opportunity  oi  ruinit}g  ^em«  •  Edgar  at  length  wa$ 
Informed  of  the  truth  ;  but  diiiembllng  his  refentment,  he  was 
liirilliiig,  befpre  he  (hewed  it,  to  be  ^tisficd  with  bis  own  eyes 
qf  the  trMth  of  what  had  iKSen  told  him*  To  that  end,  bo 
took  occaflon  to  go  into  tbofe  parts  where  £cheIwold  kept  his 
wife,  and  when  he  pame  near  (be  place,  told  him  he  bad  a 
minfl  to  viiit  his  lady,  of  whom  he  had  formerly  heard  fo 
many  finp  things.  Ethel  wold  was  tbunder-ftruck  at  this,  and 
did  ^11  he  could  to  divert  (the  king  from  his  purpoTe  s  but  his 
artifices  were  all  in  vgin,  apd  /erved  only  to  confirm  the  king 
the  more  in  bis  refoiutiorii^  All  be  ctuld  obtain,  was  leave  to 
gp  before,  on  pretence  of  preparing  f<K  the  king's  reception. 
As  fooo  lis  he  came  home,  he  threw  bimfelf  at  his  lady's  fectt 
^nd  confef^ng  what  he  had  done  for  th^  iake  of  pofleffing  her; 
conjurqd  her  to  ufe  all  her  endeavours  to  cpnceal  her  charais 
from  the  amorous  king.  EUrida  promif<^  Jbim  whatever  he 
defired,  but  was  bent  however  to  break  her  word.  No  fooner 
was  he  gone  tp  meet  nbe  king,  but  /he  iet  off  her  natuni 
beauty  with  all  the  art  4ht  was  miSrefs  of.  The  event  an- 
ivv^red  her  expedlatioQ.  The  moment  Ed^r  caft  his  eyes  on 
her,  be  fell  defperately  in  love,  and  from  that  infiant  was  re- 
fQJvcd  to  make  her  his  own.  The  better  to  efFed  his  defigo» 
)ie  pffqtenided  to  fee  nothing  extraordinary  in  Elfrida's  beauty, 
fK  /^hi^  the  httfband  W^s  overjoyed.  H^  took  his  leave  of 
lierwith  a  feeming  lodifFerence,  but  at  the  fame, time  in  his 
))eart  raged  love  and  revenge,  which  of  all  the  paffions  xaiile 
the  moiTviolent  emotions  in  the  foul  qf  .man.  Quickly  after, 
he  ordered  EtbelwolJ  to  eo  for  Northumberbud,  on  pretence 
^  of  ibme  urgent  affairs.  But  the  unfortunate  earl  sxtvpt  per* 
formed  his  journey.  He  was  found  dead  in  a  wood^  where  he 
twas  tbought  at  hrft  to  be  murdered  by  robbers.  But  people's 
«ycs  were  foon  opened,  when  they  faw  that  the  king,  inftead 
of  n^aking  inquiry  afiec'.  the  murderers^  married  the  widow. 
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Some  fay,  that  Edgar  flew  Ethelwold  with  his  own  hind  at  a 
hunting  match  \ 

After  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  ealy  to  fee,  there  was  a  great  Edgar't 
Ikiixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities  in  this  prince,  and  that  the  *^***'*^*^- 
commendations  given  him  are  in  many  refpc£ts  carried  too 
ftr.     This  was  the  ctk&  of  the  prejudice  of  the  monks  in  his 
favour,  for  his  fo  vigorous  efpoufing  their  caufe.     This  preju-  S.Duneki, 
dice  was  fo  great,  that  one  of  them  makes  no  fcruple  to  fay,  Brampc^ 
Edgar  was  to  the  Engiifh,  what  Romulus  was  to  the  Romans^ 
Cyrus  to  the  Perfians,  Alexander  to  the  Macedonians,  Ar&ces 
to  the  Parthians,  and  Charlemagne  to  the  French.    But  on* 
plainly  perceives,  this  encomium  raifes  his  character  too  high, 
fince  ne  came  infinitely  (hort  of  the  great  men  he  is  compared 
with.     After-ages,  leto  prepofTefled  in  his  favour,  have  ranked 
him  among  more  fuitable  company,  ia  a  much  lower  clais. 
Very  judicious  hiflorians  have  taken  hjm  from  among  the 
faints,  where  his  flatterers  placed  him,  and  have  not  fcrupled 
to  rank  him  in  the  number  of  the  vilefl  of  princes  '.     This  Brompt. 
notion  of  him  may  be  grounded  on  what  is  related  of  Canutus  ^'  ^^^ 
^e  Great,  ^Who  upon  mention  of  the  fan£t)ty  of  Editha,  Ed- 
gar's daughter,  faid,  "  He  could  never  believe  it  pofBble  for 
<«  the  daughter  of  fo  wicked  a  father  to  be  a  faint."    I'hia 
leaves  room  to  fufped,  the  monkifh  hiftorians  have  pafled  over 
in  filence  fevcral  of  Edgar's  aflions,  which  would  hav^  made 
us  conceive  a  very  difierent  idea  of  their  hero,  from  what  they 
have  given  us. 

Edgar  reigned  Cxteen  years  from  the  de'^th  of  his  brother       975. 
£dwy.    He  died  in  975,  m  the  thlrty-lecond  year  of  his  age,  Bagar*t 
leaving  two  fons  and  a  daughter.     Edward,  his  eldcfl  fon,  was  ^*  ***  ' 
born  of  a  concubine,  or  at  leafl  of  a  very  doubtful  marriage/     '^* 
JEthelred,  his  youngeft,  was  the  Ton  of  the  beautiful  Elfrida. 
£ditha  his  daughter  by  his  firfl  miflreis  pafled  her  days  in  a 
nunnery,  and  after  her  death  was  honoured  with  the  title  gf 
iaint  ». 

k  Matimbiiiy  fayi,  be  took  Ethel-  Elfrida  built  a  iraoiKry  io  the  p}a(^ 

wold  intx)  a  wood  (Harwood  foreft)  up-  where  her  ha&baad  wai  (lAa,  Maim, 

on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  killed  him  I  Dr.   Burott  in  hit  preface  to  th;i 

there  with  his  laoce.    The  natural  Ion  Hidrry  of  the  Reformation,  plates  Ed'- 

•f  tbit  nobleman  happening  to  come  in  gar  in  the  farre  clafs  with  firuniohiJd 

•t  this  accidenty  and  viewing  the  dead  and  Irene.    Rapin, 

body  of  his  father,  the  king  fiernly  ro  By  Elfleda  (whether  his  wife  ct 

aiked  him,  **  How  he  liked  the  game  ?*'  concubine  it  uncertain)  he  had  Edwaid 

The  youth  icplicd  calmly,  that  whatfo-  who  fucceeded  him.    Hoved.  p.  426.«* 

ever  pleafed  the  king,  ought  not  t9  be  By  Wifrida,   a  nun,  he  had   hd.tha* 

difpleafing  to  him.    This  courtly  an-  Malmsb.  p.  6o.-<-And  by  Elfrida,  earl 

f//tr^  on  fo  moving  an  oecafton,  fur-'  Ordgar*s  daughter,   he   had  Ef^mund;, 

^izfd  the  king,  and  gave  him  a  ftrong  who  died  in  hit  infancy  in  971,  and 

Hf^i^  f^r  fik  }Q9n$  aiaa  gm  gfRTi  Jikchckcd.    Sax.  Ann. 

Edgar 


^4  "T  H  E    H  1  S  T  O  R  Y 

E<Igar  had  too  well  deTerred  of  them,  who  looked  upM 

themrelves  as  authorized  to  reward  their  votaries  with  a  faint-* 

(hip,  not  to  have  a  place  in  the  Calendar.     But  as  there  are 

no  other  proofs  of  his  fanctity  during  his  life,  but  his  afiedioa 

to  the  monks,  and  his  founding  monafteries  \  it  is  pretended, 

he  gave  more  fubftantial  ones  after  his  death.    It  was  reported, 

when  his  body,  was  taken  ottt  of  the  ccffin,  to  be  put  into  a 

•     fiately  (brine,  it  was  as  frelh  as  when  he  refigned  his  lad 

lfaiin4b.     breath.     It  was  further  affirmed,  that  the  ihrine  being  made 

lis. U.C.St  too  fliort,  though  he  was  Jow  of  Mature  %  and  fome  body 

daring  to  fever  his  head  from  his  body,  the  blood  gufhcd  out 

in  great  abundance.     After  (iich  conviticing  proofs  as  thefe  of 

the  fan£^ity  of  this  prince,  his  body  was  placed  near  the  high 

alter  of  Glaflenbury  church,  where  it  was  faid  to  work  after- 

•    wardb  fevcral  miracles* 


13.    EDWARD  II.    the    Martyn 

Diflfenfions  Y  T  P  O  N  Edgar's  deceafe,  they  who  had  with  impatience 
on  tccoont    y^    born  the  great  power  of  the  faionks,  thought  it  a  fair 
monlu.       opportunity  to  reduce  them  to  their  priihirive  ftate.     Elfei*, 
Sax.  Ann,    duke  of  Mercia,  their  fworn  enctny,  tufncd  them  out  of  all 
Malmsb.      the  benefices  they  poflefled  in  that  province,  and  replaced  the 
i?u'mW»*d^*  feculars  in  their  room.     Some  other  lords  did  the  like  in  other 
s.lDundiii.  places.     But  the  duke  of  Eaft-Anglia  »*,  and  fevcral  other  grc^ 
men,  firmly  adhered  to  Dunftan  and  his  party.     This  diver- 
fity  of  opinion,  on  account  of  the  monks,  caufed  fuch  heart- 
turnings  among  the  nobles,  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
coming  to  blows.    The  breach  Rill  grew  widef,  when  they 
came  to  chufs  a  fucceflbr  to  the  deceafed  king.     That  prince 
had  left  two  fons  who  had  both  their  adherents,  though  therr 
age  would  not  permit  them  to  profccute  their  refpeftive  titles 
to  the  crown.     Many  believed  it  was  devolved  to  Ethehcd, 

n  It  is  gbfervcd  thsit  his  building  fo  bot\  tow  and  fleft<ter,  yet  was  he  fa 
many  moiufteries  (forty  eight,  fays  In-  well  proportioned,  that  he  is  faid  to 
gulphus,  p.  45}  proved  one  great  occa-  contend  often  with  fuch  as  were  thought 
iion  of  the  Danes  con<]ue:in;  England  ;  ftrohgeft  in  his  court;  and  liiiliked  no- 
fur  by  thcfe  ipf  ans  he  orhaufted  t^e  thing  tnore  than  tbtt  they  /hoold  f^3kn 
ticafury,  and  jrave  great  portions  of  him  out  of  re'peO,  or  fear  of  harung 
lands  for  the  maintenance  of  the  monks,  •  hi-n. 

who  fpfufcd  hia  (on  Ethclrrd  ainftancc'       p  Ethelwin.     He,    and   others,    af- 
acriirding  to  bi^  n«*ceflity.    Brad  v.  fembled   an  army,    and  protected  the 

o  '1  hbugh  Edgar  as  to  his  perfon  wu    aobi^ifi  ia  Ca^- AogUa.  S.  Duneba. 

pretend- 


O  F     E  N  G  L  A  N  D-  ^i^ 

pretending  there  was  a  flaw  in  Edward's  birth,  and  that  his 
mother  was  never  lawfully  married  to  Edgar.  But  Dunfian 
and  all  the  bifhops  were  for  Edward,  pleading  his  being  named 
his  fucceilbr  by  Edgar  in  his  lad  will  and  tcftament.  To  this 
Wfts  added  another,  and  no  lefs  powerful  motive  to  them  that 
efpoufed  his  intereft,  namely,  their  expe<Siation  of  governing 
the  kingdom  under  this  young  prince,  which  they  could  not 
hope  for,  if  they  placed  his  brother  on  the  throne,  becaufe 
his  mother  Eifrida  did  not  feem  much  inclined  to  be  guided  by 
their  counfels. 

In  the  mean  time  Ethelred's  party  being  mofl  numerous,  DanfhA 
Edward  w^s  in  danger  of  being  excluded,  if  Dunfian  his  fup-  crowns  Ed- 
porter  did  not  find  means  to  break  their  mcafures.     As  he  faw  ^"^^Jxho!- 
himfelf  favoured  by  the  people  from  their  high  conceit  of  his  Hty. 
fan£tity,  he  made .  ufe  of  their  inclinations  to  execute  his  de-  s.  Duneim, 
figns.     In  the  roidft  of  the  public  debates  which  of  the  two  »'^"P«>*- 
princes  (hould  fucceed,  Dunfian  fuddenly  rifiog  up,  and  taking 
prince  Edward  by  the  hand,  leads  him  towards  the  church, 
attended  by  the  other  bifibops  and  a  great  crowd  of  people. 
As  foon  as  he  comes  there,  he  anoints  the  young  prince  king, 
without  regarding  the  oppofition  of  the  contrary  party.      The    ' 
nobles  bemoaned  their  falling  once  more  under  the  government 
of  that  imperious  prelate.     But  as  they  faw  the  people  ready  to 
iupport  him,  they  were  forced  to  fubmit. 

Edward  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  The  conted 
under  the  guardianlhip  of  Dunfian,  who  immediately  took  all  K*^^**  ^!** 
the  power  into  his  hands.     As  foon  as  he  was  fixed  in  there-  ?hc  moiJM 
gency,  he  ufed  all  pofTible  endeavours  to  keep  the  monks  in  it  revived, 
pofleffion  of  the  benefices  they  had  acquired  in  the  laft  reign, 
and  made  ufe  of  the  king's  authority  to  that  end.    But  he  met 
with  greater  oppofition  than  he  imagined.     As  the  king  was 
but  a  minor,  the  orders  given  in  his  name  were  not  fo  readily 
complied  with.     Dunfian  aflembled  feveral  councils  about  this  Several 
affair  ^i.     But  perhaps  his  endeavours  would  have  all  proved  *^f""^^?* 
ineffe£lual,  if  by  means  of  feveral  miracles  which  were  never*   "^*** 
wanting  upon  occafion,  he  had  not  brought  the  people  to  be- 
lieve that  heaven  interpofed  in  the  affajr. 

In  one  of  thefe  councils  held  at  Wincheftcr,  the  majority  Mirtckt  m 
being  againft  the  monks,  they  would  have  infallibly  loft  their  [t^'^o^'aki,. 
cai|fe,  if^  on  a  fudden,  a  crucifix  that  hung  aloft  in  the  room  MalmX 
had  not  pronounced  thefe  words  with  an  audible  voice ;    <^  It  iib.ii.c.  ^ 

Eadoier. 

q  Particularly  one  in  977  at  Kird-  tunej  which  is  Aippofed  to  be  Kyrling-  J*    ,  **• 

tng,  in  Eaft«AogIia,   (now  Kirtling  or  ton   in  Oxfordlbire.      Tyrre/,  p.  264 

Catiidge,  in  CambridgeihiTe,     Camd.)  Another  of  thefe  f»nodt  waa  he^  at 

The  Sax,  Ann.  Ci.II  die  plact  Kyotlii^-  Ambresbury.     Flor.  Wor.  v 

*  C  c  "  Ihan't 
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^  lban*t  be  done,  it  (han't  be  done :  you  have  decided  the  mnt^ 
«'  ter  well  hitherto,  and  would  be  to  blame  to  change.**  Afio- 
nilhed  at  this  oracle,  the  moft  obftinate  came  in  and  voted  for 
the  monks. 

Another  time  at  an  aflembly  in  the  fame  place,  Dunftftn 
ufed  alt  his  endeavours  to  have  Elphegus  a  monk  chofen  dean 
of  that  church  ;  but  the  people  were  for  having  that  dignity 
conferred  on  a  fecular  prieft.  The  conteft  ran  fo  high,  that 
there  was  like  to  be  a  fedition  which  might  have  been  of  dan- 
gerous confec^uence.  But  St.  Andrew  the  apoftle  on  a  fudden 
revealing  to  St.  Dunftan  in  the  audience  of  all  the  people,  that 
the  monk  ought  to  be  eleded,  he  Mras  immediatdy  inftalled. 
Theie  and  feveral  other  miracles,  too  many  to  be  infinted 
here,  not  being  however  fufficient  to  unite  all  men  in  favcMir 
of  the  monks,  there  was  one  at  laft  that  flopped  the  moutha 
of  their  moft  ilrenuous  oppofers. 

Dunftan  had  called  a  council  at  Calne  in  Wiltfliire,  to  decree 
that  the  monks  (hould  keep  polleflion  of  their  benefices.  This 
was  one  of  thofe  mixt  councils  fpoken  of  hereafter,  where 
the  king  an^  all  the  nobility  were  prefent,  as  well  as  thebilhops 
and  ab^ts.  Probably  the  affair  would  have  been  decided 
againft  the  monks,  confidering  the  great  number  of  their  op- 
pofers in  this  aflembly.  But  whilft  they  were  warmly  difputing 
on  both  fides,  the  floor  of  the  room  happened  to  break  under 
the  company,  and  cruflied  feveral  to  death.  The  beam  on 
which  Dunftan's  chair  was  placed,  was  the  only  one  that  did 
not  give  way,  fo  that  he  came  off  unhurt ',  whilft  fcarce  a 
man  befides  himfelf  in  this  numerous  aflfembly  efcaped  being 
either  killed  or  bruifed.  This  was.  fuflicient  to  convince  the 
people  the  monks  were  the  favourites  of  beaveny  iince  their 
head  and  protedor  was  fo  wonderfully  preierved.  There  were 
fome  malicious  people  however,  who  infinuated  that  Dunftan 
prevented  the  kbg,  contrary  to  cuftom,  from  'being  in  tfao 
council  that  day.  After  this  fealbnable  accident  m  mooka 
were  left  unmolefted ;  whether  the  miraculous  prefinvation  of 
Dunftan  had  made  an  inapreflion  upon  the  minds  of  his  ene- 
mies, or  their  moft  ootent  oppofers  periflied  in  their  fall. 

Befides  thefe  ecciefiaftical  matters,  we  find  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  reign  of  Edward,  but  his  tragical  death  in  979^ 
four  years  after  he  afcended  the  throne.  The  ftory  is  thus 
related  by  the  greateft  part  of  hiftorians.  Edward  paffing  one 
day,  as  he  was  returning  from  hunting,  near  Corf-a^le'» 

wheic 

r  Huntingd.  fays  he  iaved  kimrdf  •  In  the  ifluid  Purbeck  in  Dorftt- 
^7  tikittghi^d  ofiteam,  p.  35/.  ihirt,    Thtl  caitk  i*   a  cottfiderablt 
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where  his  mother-in-Itw  Elfrida  refided  with  her  Ton  Sthelre^^ 
rid  off  from  his  company,  in  order  to  pay  her  a  vifit.  Elfrida 
being  told  the  king  was  at  the  gate,  ran  to  tecehre  him,  and 
urged  him  very  eartieiUv  to  anght,  and  come  in  to  refrefli 
himfelf.  But  as  the  king  s  defign^  was  only  to  pay  his  fefpeds 
to  his  mother-in-law  as  he  went  by  her  caftle,  he  only  defined 
a  glafs  of  wine  to  drink  her  health.  Whether  Elfrida  had 
ijready  formed  a  defign  of  deftroying  the  king,  to  make  way 
for  her  Ton  to  the  crown,  or  that  favourable  opportunity  pa£ 
the  thought  in  her  head,  the  young  king  had  no  fooner  lifted 
the  0Z&  to  his  mouth,  but  a  ruffian  dabbed  him  in  the  bade 
with  a  dagger  ^  Perceiving  himfelf  wounded,  he  fet  fpurs 
to  his  bor&,  which  foon  carried  him  out  of  fight )  but  not 
being  able  to  keep  his  faddle,  by  reaibn  of  the  lofs  of  bloody 
he  fell  off  his  borfe.  To  complete  his  mifoftunear,  his  foot 
hung  in  the  fiirrup,  and  by  that  means  he  was  dragged  a  good 
way  before  his  borfe  flopped,  near  a  poor  blind  woman's 
houfe'that  ftood  in  the  road.  To  this  houfe,  the  people  fent  ^ 
after  htm  by  Elfrida^  tracing  him  by  his  bloody  found  him 
dead,  and  his  body  miferably  torn«  Elfrida  imagining  flie 
could  conceal  this  horrid  deed,  known  only  to  her  dommics^ 
ordered  the  corps  to  be  thrown  into  a  well.  But  it  was 
found  there  a  few  days  after,  and  carried  to  Warham  \  from 
whence  it  was  removed  to  Sbaftibury,  and  kid  In  a  monaftery 
founded  by  king  Alfred.  It  is  pretended  to  have  worked 
'  many  miracles  there ;  that  a  blind  man  was  reftored  to  his 
&ht,  and  a  cripple  to  his  limbs^  by  only  touching  the  body« 
The  poor  woman  alio,  in  whofe  houfe  his  body  lay  one  nighty 
is  faid  to  be  cured  by  his  interceiBon ;  and  the  well  into  which 
he  was  thrown,  endued  with  the  virtue  of  healing  feveral 
forts  of  diftempers.  In  fine,  it  is  reported  that  Elfrida, 
curious  to  know  herfelf  the  truth  of  thefc  miracles^  refolved 
to  go  to  the  place ;  but  her  borfe,  in  fpite  of  all  her  endea^ 
vours,  would  not  ftir  one  ftep  forward.  With  fucb  prodi;'. 
gies  as  thefe  do  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times  abound.  Thus 
fzr  is  certain,  Elfrida,  willing  to  atone  for  ber  crime,  founded 
two  nunneries^  one  at  Ambrefbury  %  and  another  at  Whor^ 

wel 

^icce  of  antiquity  j     th«    foondttloft  t  lCii}glit6a  tkp,  that  Elfrida  btr« 

ivhereof  it  not  cleared  by  hiftory.    Af-  felf  ftabbed  him. 

ter  the  ftrength  and  fafety  of  the  realm  n  In  Dorfetftire.     Fart  of  hit  bodjT 

began  to  confift  in  caftles,  this  wat  one  wat  buried  in  Leot  or  LeoTt  monaftery, 

of  the  moll  principal  belonging  to  the  (perhaps   Leominfter)  near  Hertford  | 

crown.  It  was  repaired  by  Henry  Vlland  and   the    other    part    at  Abingdon* 

,  in  the  civil  wars  was  a  garrtfon  for  the  Rnightcn  and  Higdon. 

king,  defended  by  the  owner,  loM  chief  w  In  Wiltihire,  ia  called  from  Am* 

Jufticc  Bml&fi  Cand"!  Add*  t9  Dorfet.  brofiut,   who   bttxlt  hirt  *  moaaftery 

6e  a                                                IW 
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MiliDsb.  wel  near  Andover.  In  this  laft  (he  (but  hcHelf  up^  in  order, 
to  do  penance  the  refidue  of  her  days.  She  n  (aid  to  have 
frequently  covered  her  body  all  over  with  little  crofles  to 
keep  off  the  devil^  whom  me  had  but  too  much  realba  to 
fear. 

I  do  not  know  upon  what  foundation  Edward  was  made 
both  a  iaint  and  a  martyr,  unlefs  it  was  pretended,  he  was 
murdered  out  of  revenge  for  his  great  affedion  to  Dunflan 
and  the  monks.  Indeed  that  was  fufficient  then  to  procure 
bim  thefe  glorious  titles.  It  is  certain,  in  thofe  days  all  the 
favourers  oif  the  monks  pafled  for  fo  many  faints,  and  their 
enemies  for  the  objedls  of  God's  wrath.  However  this  b^ 
the  yoang  prince,  whofe  reign  I  have  £one  through,  is  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Edward  me  Martyr  '• 


for  three  hundrfd  monks,  to  pray  f<:r 
the  fouls  of  the  British  noblemen  flain 
hj  HengifY.  The  tomb  of  Qvinever, 
Arthur*8  vfife,  was  found  here  within 
tliis  laA  century,  and  this  infcriptioo 
on  the  wall  in  maHy  gold  letten, 
R.  G.  A.  C.  6co.  The  antiquity  of 
which  it  very  fufpicioas,  fince  Ac  muft 
have  out- lived  Arthur  fifty  yean  ;  and 
lefides,  ihe  it  (aid  by  hiftorians  of 
credit  to  hve  been  buried  at  Olaflfen- 
bory.  Queen  EUrida*s  niia«ery  it  h* 
roous  for  queen  Eleanor't  being  a  'nun 
(hersy   and    alfo    Mary   daughter   to 


Edward  I.  with  thirteen  noblemen* 
daughters,  were  veiled  here  on  Aflump- 
tion  Day.  Camd.  Add.  to  Wilt.    . 

X  King  £dwara*t  nartyidom  wh 
kept  on  three  feveral  daya  }  on  the  day 
he  was  murdered,  and  at  the  two  re- 
moves of  hit  body.  See  Martyr.  Engl. 
18.  of  March,  and  Feb.  and  June  20. 
He  has  likewife  the  honour  of  ftandii^ 
in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  March  iS. 
where  Baronios  takes  notice  of  a  letter 
in  pope  Innocent  V*t  legiflcr,  for  the 
keeping  St.  £dward*t  f  eftival^  CeU, 
1.  3. 
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THE 
State  of  the  Church  of  ENGLAND, . 

FROM 

The  Union  of  the  feven  kingdoms  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Martyr* 

THE'  continual  wars  ia  England  during  the  hundred  and  ^^^jf  ** 
fifty  years  we  have  run  through,  were  no  lefs'  fatal  to  ^  * 
the  church  than  the  flate.  They  produced  an  extreme  cor- 
ruption of  manners.  The  deftrudiion  of  the  churches  and 
monafteries,  the  plundering  what  was  defigned  for  their  fub-i 
fiftence>  and  the  neceffity  of  defending  themfelvcs  againft  the 
Danes,  and  of  being  wholly  employed  in  the  exercife  of 
arms,  turned  multitudes  from  the  ftudy  of  religion.  It  is  no 
-wonder  therefore,  if  during  fuch  troublefome  times,  we  meet 
with  very  few  materials  for  an  ecclefxafiical  hiftory.  To  this 
may  be  added,  the  greateft  part  of  the  monafteries,  where 
the  memoirs  of  what  paded  in  church  and  ftate  were  pre- 
ierved,  having  been  demolifhed,  the  hiflorians  who  have 
wrote  of  tbofe  times,  were  deprived  of  that  affiftance.  The 
reader  therefore  muft  exped  to  find  but  few  remarkable  events 
relating  to  religion,  but  few  councils  to  inform  us  of  the 
do<5lrine  and  faith  of  the  church  of  England,  and  but  very 
few  learned  men »  whofe  writings  might  afford  us  fome  light.- 
It  will  be  neceflary  however  to  relate  the  principal  circum- 
ftances  tranfmitted  down  to  us,  as  they  will  be  of  fervice  itt 
clearing  the  events  of  future  and  more  happy  times. 

During  the  reign  of  Egbert,  nothing  happened  in  the 
church  worth  notice.  Etbelwulph's  reign  furniflies  us  with 
a  fubjed,  of  which,  though  mentioned  elfewhere,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  fpeak  a  Ktcle  more  fully  in  this  place  s  I  mean 
the  grant  of  the  tithes.    The  charter  runs  thus  : 


«  I,  ETHELWULPH,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Ethel 
*«  the  Weft  Saxons,  &c.  with  the  advice  of  the  bifhops,  earls, '^"^p^'« 
'*  and  all  other  perfons  of  diftindion  in  my  dominions,  have,  ^^"^^^^jj^^^ 
*«  for  the  health  of  my  foul,  the  good  of  my  people,  and  the 
C  c  3  .  "  pro-. 
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<*  fperity  of  my  kingdom  taken  the  prudent  and  ferviceaUe 
^<  refolution  or  granting  the  tenth  part  of  the  lands  through* 
^<  out  my  whole  kingdom^  to  the  church  and  mtnifters  of 
^*  religion,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  with  all  the  privileges  of 
<<  a  free  tenure,  and  difcharged  from  all  fervices  due  to  the 
*^  crown,  and  all  other  incumbrances  incident  to  lay-fees. 
^<  The  grant  has  been  made  by  us  to  the  church,  in  honour 
<<  of  Jefus  Chrtft,  the  blefled  virgin,  and  all  faints,  and  out 
**  of  regard  to  the  pafchal  folemnity  and  that  almighty  God 
**  might  vouchfafe  his  bleffing  to  ut  and  our  pofterity. 

♦♦  Dated  at  the  palace  of  Wilton,  in  the  year  854,  m-» 
♦♦  di<aion  the  fccond,  at  the  fcaft  of  Eafter.*" 

ll«iBarkioii  The  terms,  date  and  fublcriptions  of  this  charter,  hav« 
fhj|«l;ttier,  Induced  feveral  learned  men  to  believe  it  fpurious.  But  with- 
out entering  into  the  controverfy,  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with 
obferving,  that  long  before  this  charter,  the  clergy  of  Eng-* 
land  claimed  a  right  to  the  tithes,  if  thev  were  not  already 
in  a£lual  pofleffion  of  them.  This  is  evident  from  the  feven- 
teenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Calcuith,  held  in  785,  where 
we  find  the^  urged  the  payment  of  tithes  from  the  law  pf 
Mofes,  It  is  true,  king  Ethclwulph  niight  have  a  mind  td 
confirm  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  by  granting  them  a  charter 
fer  the  fame.  But  in  that  cafe,  it  19  fomething  ftrange  he 
fliould  pais  over  in  filence  the  divine  right  of  tithes,  on  which 
the  clerffy  chiefly  infified.  If  this  charter  therefore  is  not  to 
be  conhdered  as  a  foi^gery,  it  feems  at  leaft  to  be  of  very 
doubtful  authority.  Add  to  this,  that  by  the  tenth  part  of  the 
lands  muft  neceflarily  be  meant  the  tenth  part  of  the  profits ; 
which  muft  be  owned  to  be  a  very  farced  interpretation,  efpe« 
dally  in  a  primordial  ad,  fuch  as  this  \ 

In  the  reigns  of  Etheibald,  Ethelbert,  and  Ethehred  I.  wo 
have  nothing  relating  to  the  church,  but  the  dhsftru^^on  of 
the  monafteries,  and  the  pathetic  dcferiptions  made  by  the 
htftoriana,  of  the  Daniib  fury  exercifed  upon  the  monks. 
This  they  chiefly  infift  upon,  as  being,  in  their  opinion,  the 

•  The  charter  Hers  Iftnflated  it  la  lowiof  at  Wiochiftc^  hr  the  tithes  of 

the  Monafticon,  p.  xoo.  and  is  dated  the  whole  kingdom.    Though  it  muA 

•  9t  WUton  in  S54.      Whereat  there  it  be  owned  that  they  both  ftemtd  equally 

another    charter    very  different  from  to  extend  to  all  hit  dominiont.      See 

fbit    in    ^gulphat  and  Matthew  of  logiilph.  p.  17.  Edit.  Gal.&M.  Weft, 

IVf ftmjnfter,  dated    at  Wincheftcr  in  Fk>r,  Hsft.  An.  854.    Ingtilphus  (ays, 

955,      To  ^oWf  this  difficulty*  it  it  this   charter   wat   made    after  Ethel- 

luppofcd  that  Ethelwulph  repeated  this  wulph*t  return  from  Rome  |   but  thi^t 

•^ntnt  Arft  at  Wilton  for  the  tithrt  only  ooujd  not  be,  feeing  he  wat  then  onlv 

pf  l^is  9w«  dsmefm,  «(nd  the  year  foj-  ]pn(  of  i;ent. 

waft 
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moft  Btaterial  hiftorical  events.  They  particularly  lament 
the  three  ^unous  oionafteries  of  Croyland,  Ely  and  Mede- 
ihamfted,  whofe  monks  were  all  maiucred,  and  the  librariea 
burnt. 

The  pretended  nuutyrdom  of  Edmund  king  of  Eaft-Anglia  Remarkioq 
would  require  our  notice,  had  it  not  been  fpoken  of  cTfe-  E?"*""?^ 
wbf  re  *».    1  call  it  pretended,  becaufe  it  does  not  appear,  this    *^^    • 
prince  loft  his  life  in  any  of  tbofe  caufes  which  make  the 
fufferer  a  martyr.    Otherwife  we  muft  fay,  that  thei^  were 
in  England  as  many  martyrs  as  there  were  chriftians  put  to 
death  by  the  Danes.    However,  he  flands  in  the  calendar  with 
that  title,  and  miracles  were  aiSrmed  to  be  frequently  wrought 
at  his  tomb  during  fereral  ages '. 

Though  I  have  amply  infified  on  every  thing  concerning 
the  reign  of  Alfred,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  remind  the 
reader  of  two  things,  which  may  be  of"  ufe  hereafter.      The  ^    . 

firft  is,  the  ruin  of  the  moriafteries,  which  was  lb  great,  there 
was  not  a  monk  left  in  England,  being  all  flain  by  the 
Danes,  or  forced  to  By  out  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  them 
perhaps  took  otkef  profeffions  when  they  faw  the  lofs  of  their 
revenues  had  deprived  them  of  their  uibfiftence.  As  ibori 
as  Alfred  was  rid  of  the  Danes,  be  built  monafteries,  and 
furniibed  them  with  fcfareign  monks,  there  being  none  to  be 
found  in  the  kingdom.  It  will  feem  flrange,  00  doubt, 
that  he  fliould  chufe  to  be  at  the  charge  of  new  mona«> 
fteries,  rather  than  repair  the  old,  whofe  walls,  for  the  moft 
part,  were  ftill  remaining.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  the  fecular 
clergy  had  taken  pofleffion  of  them,  and  )ived  there  in  common 
under  the  diredion  of  an  arch-prieft.  It  is  plain,  Alfred  fav^ 
ibme  inconveniency  in  diJkidging  them. 

The  other  thing  I  would  put  the  reader  in  mind  of,  is,  the 
grofs  ignorance  the  Engiiih  were  fallen  into  during  the  war 
Vith  the  Danes.  We  have  already  feen  in  the  life  of  Alfred, 
how  that  prince  himfelf  complained  of  it,  and  refdved  for 

b  Anno  945.  K.  £dwar4   I.   gtve  tone,  went  out  to  lee  for  tt,  and  faaT- 

€»ne    of  bis  royal  townt,  tben  called  ing  fought  in  vain  for  feme  time,  the 

Beadricefwoith,  with  divers  other  lands,  head    at   laft   cried  out,  Here^  Here, 

Co  build  a  church  and  monaftery,  in  Here,  and  never  ceafed  ttU  they  came 

memory  of   St.  Edmund  the  martyr,  to  the  place.      The  head  %as  pot  to 

whofe  body  was  there  enihrined ;  which  his  body,  and  buried  with  it.     When 

.   town  was   from  him    called  St.   Ed-  they  came  to  take  up  his  corps,  many 

Biondsboty.     Mat.  Weft.  years  after,  it  was  found   whole    and 

c  Matthew  Weftminfler  fays,    his  entire,  and  the    head   grown  to   the 

head  being  thrown  among  the   briars  body,  without  the   leaft  fear,  only  ar 

and  thorns  in  the  fame   wood  where  marie  iDund   the   neck   like  a  fcarlet 

Lodebroch  was  murderdd  by  Bern,  the  thread.    Mat.  Weft,  Fl.    Hift.   Ann. 

%aft<<Ai}glians,  after  the  Danes  were  870.    Malicsb«Geft.Pontif,lib.2. 

C  c  4  that 
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that  reafbn  to  invite  into  bis  dominions  as  many  IcamcJ 
foreigners  as  pofllibie,  to  found  the  iinivcrfity  of  Oxford.**, 
and  uk  feveral  other  means  to  reflore  the  fcicnccs  in  his 
kingdom. 

Kdward  the  elder,  following  the  example  of  his  father, 
founded,  for  the  fame  reafbn,  the  univerfity,  of  Cambridge,  as 
fome  af&rt*.  I  fhall  not  here  allcdcre  the  arguments  for  and 
againft  the  antiquity  of  this  illuftrious  univerfity  as  being  a 
matter  attended  with  great  difEcnlties,  and  befides,  not  im- 
mediately relating  to  the  ftate  of  the  cfuirch.  But  we  have 
$nother  particular  belonging  to  this  reign,  where  religion  is 


d  There  if  a  pa/Tage  in  Aflerius*f 
lifeofUog  Alfred,  fNibiiOica  by  llr. 
Camdcr,  that  ta.Jcs  of  a  dispute  l.e» 
twecfi  Griinbald,  whnm  Alfred  lad 
fcnt  to  Oxford,  and  the  old  fcholara 
fettled  there  bcfcrc.  Iroq)  whence  it 
is  inferred,  that  Alfied  w)^  not  the 
flrft  fr  under  of  ihJf  oniverfiry.  On 
the  other  hiBdy  it  is  cbje^ed,  that  thii 
p^Oagp  in  Alfer  is  fpuriout;  That  it 
is  not  in  the  copy  puhliihed  by  arch- 
biftop  Paricer  j  that  U/hcr  is  poCtive 
for  its  being  interpolated,  and  that  It 
fpeaks  of  things*  done  afcar  A/Ilr*a 
death,  &c.  It  is  f-rthcr  objc^c"!,  lyith 
a^in^  the  antiquity  of  Cambridfc,  as 
wdl  »  Oaforcf,  that  neither  of  them 
ace  flBeotioned  by  Bcde ;  thct  -Alcuin 
paflcs  them  over  in  filcnce^  and  talks 
of  y*  rk  as  the  feat  of  learning  then  : 
That  Ingulphus,  in  hit  defcrlptions  of 
the  bttroing  or  the  librariei  and  mo- 
naOeries  by  the  Danes,  fa>s  not  a 
WQrd  of  any  jdanoage  done  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  :  That  Alfred  complains 
tbeu"  we«  very  few  on  this  £de  the 
Humbcr,  that  onderfiocd  the  chorch** 
prayers  in  Engli/h^  or  cou'd  conftrue 
i.atln.'  Laftly,  Thit  had  there  been 
then  in  bung  two  famous  nniyerfities 
jn  England,  Vfhat  occafion  waa  ,theie 
ior  hiS  fcndirig  beycnd  fea  for  learned 
men  to  inilru£t  his  fubje£h  ?  The  moft 
pr.  bable  opm:on  therefore  is,  that  t^e 
univcifuy  pf  Oxford  was  firft  founded 
by  Ait  red  in  £86.  See  book  of  Winch. 
Higdcn.  lib.  vi.  Harpefield.  Malm. 
The  fiiCt  time  Oxford  is  sieAtiooed 
in  the  ancient  hiflorlans,  as  an  um- 
v(  rfity  or  fcho.;l  of  ]earni>)g|  is  in  In* 
gul^'h,  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  lived 
')A  ihc  rL-ign$.,of  WiUhm  I.    a»d  II» 


Speaking  of  bimfe-f,  he  faya,    "  Eg» 

<<  Xng»lphm»-^ro  literit  addikendta 
"  in  terrf.iori  xiate  conilitutus,  pri- 
**  mum  Wtftmonafterio,  poftmodnnri 
"  Ovofttcnfi  ftudio  traditus  eruiu 
"  CuQif  ur  in  AriAotek  airipiendo  fu- 
<'  pra  mukot  coa^taoeos  meos  pro* 
"  fwCifTem,  etiam  rhetoricam  Tullii 
'<  prin>am>  Sb  fecnndam  tak»  tana 
**  iodoaham."*    Ingplph. 

c  There  is  a  manufcript  charter  of 
privileges  lodj;ed  in  the  library  of 
Ciare-Hsli;  fai^  to  be  granted  to  Cam- 
hirdge  by  this  king  Edward.  Bat  how- 
aver,  feme  have  carried  back  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  uniwrfiry  to  the  year 
394  before  Chrif^,  pretending  it  waf 
then  foppdcd  by  one  Cantabct,  a  Spa- 
niardy  and  that  it  was  reftortd  by  Si- 
gebert  king  of  Eafl'Anglia,  in  630, 
whom  others  account  the  founder. 
But  it  is.  plain  from  the  rrafons  in  tha 
foregoing  note,  that  there  was  n9 
fuch  thins '  as  any  univerfity  at  all  till 
Alfred**  trme.  And  as  fome  fay,  (Coll. 
£gc1.  fiift.^.  ^99.)  w«  have  00  au^ 
thentic  teftjtaony  of  any  uoiverfitjF 
at  Cambridge  till  the  jear  iiic,  (Xth 
Hen.  I.)  when  Joffrid,  abbot  of  Croy- 
land, fent  one  Giilebert,  a  divine,  and 
three  othtn  to  Cjmbridae»  to  tesch 
the  fciences.  Thefe  monks  coming  to 
Cambridge,  hiicd  a  bam  to  teach  in, 
and  in  a  yearns  time  theii  andience  U 
encreaiedf  that  no  boufe  or  bam  waf 
bifi  enough  to  contain  them.  From 
this  flender  begin ning,  fays  Petma 
Blefenfis,  the  univerfity  of  Cambridgf 
grew  up  to.  a  noble  feat  of  iearninE' 
The  firft  college,  vis.  Pe*er-Houie» 
was  founded  by  Hueh  Bal(ham>  bilhop 
of  Ely,  in  j>3^— -^ 


more 
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,  more  concerned,  by  rcafon  of  the  confequenccs  pretended  to 
be  drawn  from  thence,  and  which  it  will  be  proper  to  infift 
upon  a  little. 

Malmftury  relates  in  h?s  hiftory,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed-  Obferv*tioa 
ward  the  eider,  pope  Formofus  being  informed,  there  had  J^^^J^^'^i 
been  a  feven  years  vacancy  in  the  Weft  Saxon  fees,  fcnt  a  ©f  pope 
bull  into  England,   excommunicating  the  king  and  all  hi^  Formoius. 
fubjeds.     Whereupon  the  king  affemblcd  a  general  council,  ^*^"*^* 
and  Plegniund  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  caufing  the  bull  to  de  Gcft. 
be  read^  it  Was  refolvcd  the  vacancies  fhould  be  filled,  and  Reg.  Aju 
three  new  fees  erefted  in  Weflex.     Pl^gmund  (continues  the 
hiftorian)  went  afterwards  to  Rome,  to  get  the  cenfure  taken 
off,  and  at  his  return,  confecrated  (even  biOiops  in  one  day. 
An  ancient  regifter  of  the  priory  of  Canterbury  fays  much 
the  fame  thing,  with  this  addition,  that  the  council  made  a 
particular  provifion  for  the  Corniih  men  to  recover  them  from  Spelm. 
their  errors.    By  the  way,  we  are  to  underfland  by  the  errors  ^^'^J*^®'*'- 
of  the  Cornifli,  who  were  fome  of  the  remains  of  the  old  ^'  ^  ^* 
Britons,  their  refufing  to  acknowledge  the  papal  authority. 

The  iioman  Catholic  writers  make  a  great  flourifli  upon  The  ca- 
this  bull,  and  produce  it  as  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  pope's  ^^^^^  ***" 
authority,  not  only  over  the  biftops,  but  the  kings  of  Eng-  fier'to°fe  * 
land.    But  after  all,  this  bull  upon  examination  will  be  found  Edwaid 
inconfiftent  with  chronology.     Malmfbury  dates  it  in  904.  ^^^^»  P- 
But  pope  Formofus  died  in  896,  and  was  dragged  out  of  his  s^imaij* 
grave  in  897,  by  Stephen  his  fucceflbr.     Baronius,   to  folve  ibid. 
this  difficulty,  fays  the  date  in  Malmfbury  is  falfe,  and  fhould 
be  written  894  inftead  of  904.     It  is  true,  this  corredion 
fets  the  matter  right  as  to  Formofus,  but  then  the  cardinaf 
falls  into  another  anachroriifm  with  regard  td  Edward,  who 
did  not  afcend  the  throne  till  the  year  900.     Edward  there- 
fore mufi  be  changed  into  Alfred.     But  no  hiftorian  men- 
tions Alfred's  being  excommunicated.    Notwithftanding  alt 
this,  they  are  extremely  loth  to  part  with  this  pretended  bull.  * 

Some  have  fuppofed  two  excommunications,  one  by  pope 
Formoiiis,  in  894,  againft  the  bifhops  only,  without  anjr  . 
mention  of  king  Edward.  Another  by  pope  John  IX,  which 
threatened  the  king.  1  o  fupport  thi^  fuppofition,  Malmfbury, 
who  fpeaks  of  Formofus's  bull,  and  Polydore  Virgil,  who 
mentions  pope  John's,  are  cited.  But  thefe  authorities  are 
4rery  infufficient,  fmce  Malmfbury  is  plainly  mtfbken,  either 
in  the  date,  or  in  the  name  of  thie  pope,  and  Polydore  Virgil 
does  not  fay  it  was  John  IX.  as  is  pretended,  but  John  A. 
that  threatened  Edward  with  excommunication,  as  indeed  it 
jnuft  be^.if  the  bull  was  dated  in  904.      Thu«  this  bull, 

which 
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which  has  be^  (6  much  boifted  of,  falls  to  the  grounds  as 

inconfifient  with  chronology. 

As  to  the  cofifecration  of  the  fevcn  bifliops  mentioned  bf 
Malmibury,  there  is  not  the  fame  rcafon  to  qucftion  the  hEL 
Though  as  to  the  time,  this  circumftance  is  Ibmewhat  per* 
plcxed,  it  is  certain  however,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xth 
century,  there  were  fix  biibops  in  Weflex,  whereas  a  Uttle  be- 
fore there  were  but  three.  Ralph  de  Diceto  places  the  efefiling 
of  the  three  new  fees  in  909.  To  reconcile  this  hiftorian 
with  Malmfbury,  who  fixes  the  date  of  them  to  904,  this 
expedient  is  propofed,  which,  if  it  has  no  foundation,  is  at 
leaft  not  improbable*  It  is  thought,  that  in  the  fynod  or  mixt 
afiembly  held  at  Winchefter  m  904*  the  eredion  of  the  three 
new  bimoprics  was  refolved.  But  as  thefe  new  fees  were  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  didceres  of  Winchefier  and  Sherbum,  it 
was  agreed,  this  ihould  not  be  done  till  after  the  death  of  the 
prefent  bi(hopsy.-  that  the  revenues  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
might  not  be  kiTened.  Both  thefe  bimops  happening  to  die 
in  909,  or  pemaps  a  little  before^  and  the  biflioprics  of  Wor« 
cefter  and  Suflex  being  alfo  vacant  at  the  fiune  time,  Pleg* 
mund  confecrated  feven  bifliops  at  once,  namely,  Fridftan 
bifliop  of  Winchefier,  Wereftan  of  Sherbum,  Kenulph  of 
Worcefier,  Beomo(;k  of  Sclfey  in  Suflex,  Eadulph  of  CredU 
ton,  or  Kirton,  Athelm  of  Wells,  and  Athelftan  of  Petrock- 
flow,  or  Padfiow  in  Cornwal.  The  three  laft  fees  wpre  the 
newly  ercded.  Though  Malmfl>ury  and  Higden  affirm  the 
new  ere&ed  biflK>prics  had  the  pope's  confirmation,  it  is  cer- 
tain at  that  time,  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after, 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  required.  And  therefor^  very  pro-* 
bably,  when  thefe  two  hifl:oriaos  n^entioned  the  pope's  confir- 
mation, they  had  an  eye  to  the  cuftom  of  their  own  times. 

We  meet  with  very  few  particulars  of  moment,  except  fome 
councils  fpoken  of  hereafter,  in  the  reims  of  Athelflan,  £d- 
Great  prWi-  mund,  and  Edred.  The  mod  remarkable  thing  was  the  char- 
kgci  grant-  ter  of  privileges  granted  by  Edmund  on  account  of  Dunftan 
tt^^aS".*  **^  ^^  ^"^^^^  ^^  Glaflenbury  abby,  after  it  was  rebuilt, 
MaLsb/'  Thefe  privileges  were  fo  extenfive,  that  the  king'feemed  to 
lib.ii.  C.7.  intend  to  inveft  the  abbot  with  a  fort  of  fovereign  power 

within  the  precinds  of  his  jurifdidion  ^ 
Torkctal         The  abby  of  Crovland  w^  alfo  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Ed« 
c**°Uod  •  ^""^»  ^y  Turketol  the  i\ng*$  coufin  and  chancellor    He 
l^lph.  '  afterwards  turned  monk  himfelf,   and  was  made  abbot  by 

f  Tbit  charter  was  enjroflW  in ,  let-    peli,  and  prefentc4  to  the  abby  by  the 
,     teri  of  (old  in  a  book  of  the  fiHr  Gof-    kiAg. 

£died> 
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Edrtd,  who  put  hioi'  in  pofleffion^  by  the  delivery  of  a  pa<^ 
ftoral  flaiF,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  thofe  days.    TurketuI 
obtained  a  very  advantageous  charter  for  his  abby.     However*  bat  ii  re. 
Edred  refufed  to  grant  him  the  privilege  of  fani^uary,  which  f^p^  the 
that  abby  had  enioyed  before  its  deftrufUon,  being  unwilling  S^Si^toa- 
inalefadors  (hould  be  proteded  from  juftice.  ry. 

This  prince  was  entirely  fwayed  by  Dunftan^  who  u(ed  bn 
intereft,  not  only  to  put  the  monks  in  pofleffion  of  the  ab* 
bies,  which  the  fecular  dergv  had  appropriated  to  themfelves, 
but  alfo  of  the  benefices,  if  Edred  had  not  died  (b  foon, 
Dunftan  would  doubtlefe  have  fettled  his  a&irs  in  fuch  a  man« 
ner,  as  to  have  made  it  unalterable.  But  this  prince  dying 
before  it  could  be  compleated,  Edwy  his  fucceflbr  turned  the 
monks  out  of  the  benefices,  and  even  out  of  fome  of  their  mo- 
naileries.  To  read  the  tragical  complaint!  of  the  monkilh 
biftorians  upon  this  occafion,  and  their  bitter  invedives  againft 
Edwy,  one  would  imagine  this  prince  had  utterly  rooted  out 
the  chriftian  religion.  Whereas  upon  a  dofc;^  inquiry,  it 
will  appear,  the  monks  were  difpofiefTed  only  of^the  two  mo- 
nafleries  of  Abingdon  and  Malmlbury  >•  This  lofs  however 
was  fo  grievous  to  tbem,  that  they  excited  the  Northumbrians 
and  Mercians  to  revolt,  as  hath  been  related. 

It  is  needlefs  to  repeat  here  what  has  already  been  faid  of 
the  great  intereft  of  Dunftan  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  and  what 
he  did  in  favour  of  the  monks.  The  truth  is,  he  can't  be 
blamed  for  exerting  his  power  in  replacing  them  in  the  mona- 
fieries.  Though  the  religious  houfes  were  deferted  during  the 
wars,  they  belonged  not  to  the  fecular  clergy,  iince  they  were 
founded  for  the  monks.  But  be  can't  be  (o  eafily  excufed, 
for  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  monks  into  the  benefices, 
on  pretence  that  the  fecular  priefts  were  moft  of  them  married* 
1  iball  not  examine  here  upon  what  ground  the  councils  and 
popes  prohibited  the  clergy  from  marrying.  This  matter  has 
been  fo  fully  handled  by  feveral  authors,  that  nothing  new  can 
be  added,  I  (ball  only  remark,  that  from  the  converfion  of 
the  £ngli(b  to  Dunftan's  time,  the  cleigy  of  England  were 
not  obliged  to  celibacv,  and  that  Dunftan  undertook  an  un- 
precedented thing,  wnen  he  attempted  to  bind  them  to  it,  in 
purfuance  of  the  papal  decrees.  It  has  been  obferved  in  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  bow  Dunftan,  countenanced  by  that  prince, 
gained  his  point  fo  fiir,  as,  not  indeed,  to  oblige  them  to  put 
^way  their  wives,  but  to  expel  them  their  benefices  for  keep-» 

S  Aod  perhaps  Glaflbiburyf  which  the  reft  wcfe  lopofleffion  of  thefecu* 
ffat  aU  the  monks  had  ia  £dwy*s  time,'    krc,    Wulftan.  Vit,  fthel. 
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lOg  them.  However,  notwithftanding  his  great  intereft  and 
afredion  to  the  monks,  he  could  never  rcinftate  them  in  the 
northern  monafieries.  For  above  two  hundred  years  the  ab- 
bies  in  thofe  parts  were  uninhabited,  and  the  very  name  of  a 
monk  was  fcarce  heard  of  there. 
The  re-  I  have  but  little  to  fay  concerning  the  new  biflioprics,  or 

jnoval  of     the  removal  of  the  epifcopal  fees  from  one  place  to  another, 

copiffee".     ^^  ^  ^'"^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  °^  ^^^  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Danes,   who  is  yet  were  pagans  *.     Northumberland, 
Mcrcia,  r.nd  Eaft-Anglia  being  expofcd  to  their  continual  ra- 
vages, it  is  not  to  be  expeSed  the  afFairs  of  the  church  (hould 
•  proceed  in  a  regular  courfe.     Eaft-Anglia  had  no  bifliop  for 
above  two  hundred  years  j  and  in  Northumberland,  the  fee  of 
Hagulftad  was  reduced  to  fo  wretched   a  ftate,  that  havings 
long  been  without  a  biOiop,  it  was  forced  at  laft  to  be  united 
to  York.     During  Alfred's  reign,  the  biflioprics  of  Leiceftcr 
and  Lincoln '*rerc  united,  and  the  fee  removed  to  Dorchefter  *, 
where  it  continued  tiir the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
when  It  was  tranflated  again  to  Lincoln.     I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  ereftion  of  the  three  new  biflioprics  in  Weflcx, 
and  therefore  it  is  ncedlcfs  to  fav  any  thing  more  of  them. 
This  is  all  that  occurs,  unlefs  I  were  to  give  a  lift  of  the 
names  of  the  bifliops  that  fuccecded  in  each  fee,  which  would 
Help  to      lead  me  too  far.     They  who  have  a  mind  to  it,  may  confuTt 
tngiifli  hif- Dr.  Heylin,  who  has  publiflied  a  book  upon  that  fubjed, 
Y/^'  where  you  have  the  year  of  the  inftalment  of  every  bifliop. 

Thccoan^^'      The  Councils  held  in  this  interval,    were  properly  mixt 
ftils.  aflemblies,  conflfting  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  termed 

In  Saxon,  Wittena-Gcmot,  that  is,  an  aflcmbfy  of  wife  men, 
or  rather  Micel-Synod,  which  fignifies  in  the  fame  language, 
the  great  or  general  afiembly.     Both  thefe  names  were  ren- 
dered in  Latin  by  the  word  Concilium.     But  becaufe  tn  thefe 
aflemblies,  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  church  as  well 
as  th6  ftate,  were  enaftcd,  feveral  of  them  are  reckoned  among 
the  councils  or  fynods.     As  f©r  the  councfis  purely  ecclefiafti^ 
cal,  it  does  not  appear  there  were  any,  from  Egbert  ta  Ed- 
ward the  Martyr. 
Synod  rf         Next  to  the  aflcmbly  at  Winchefter,  where  Ethelwulph  is 
Craeticy.     fajd  to  havc  given  a  grant  of  the  tithes,  the  moft  confiderable 
928.     y^jth  regard  to  religious  dFiirs,  was  the  fynod  of  Graetlejf, 
Spclman.     j^  ^j^^  ^.^j      ^f  Athelftan.     The  canons  or  laws  of  this  eoun* 

Cone,  vol.1*     .,  P 

p.  396.       cJ  are  nine. 

h  Edrcd  fcundrd  a  bi/hop*s  fee  at  St.     Crediton,  or  Kirton.    Spee<l,  p.  34^ 
Germans  in  Corneal,  which  was  after-         1  In  Oxfordfbiri, 
MiAiii  aniuxcd  by  Canute  to  ihc  fee  of 
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^Thc  Ift  enjoins  the  payment  of  thhes  *• 

The  lid  commands  the  magiftraics  to  put  the  laws  in  exe- 
cution againft  thofe  that  were  convinced  by  all  the  circum* 
fiances  of  an  ordeal  trial  K 

The  Hid  is  againft  witchcraft  and  highwaymen. 

The  IVth  relates  to  the  towns  where  the  money  was  to  be 
coined.  At  Canterbury  there  were  to  be  feven  mints,  four 
for  the  king,  two  for  the  archbilhop,  and  one  for  the  abbot 
of  St.  Auguftine's.     Rochefter  was  to  have  three,  two  for  the  < 

king,,  and  one  for  the  bifliop  ^. 

The  Vth  regulates  the  circumftances  and  formalities  of  the 
ordeal  trial,  to  know  whether  the  perfon  accufed  were  guilty 
or  not.  And  here  we  have  two  things  worth  remarking. 
The  firft  is,  that  the  priefts  are,  fpoken  of  as  fixed  or  fettl^ 
in  certain  places.  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  in  thofe  days  they 
did  not  live  together  in  common,  but  each  had  his  particular 
church.  The  fecond  is,  that  the  accufed  perfon  was  to  re- 
ceive the  confeci^ted  bread.  Whence  it  may  be  inferred^ 
that  fince  the  eucharift  was  called,  bread  after  the  confecra- 
tion,  the  church  of  England  was  far  from  believing  tranfub- 
fiantiation. 

The  Vlth  forbids  buving  and  felling  on  Sunday. 

The  Vllth  is  againft  perjuries  and  falfe  witnefles  ". 

The  Vlllth  orders  the  bifliops  to  affift  the  judges  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  ^nd  to  fit  upon  the  bench  with  them  *'.  Bromffs 

The 

k  To  which  i«  added  the  klogU  or-  ooljr  he  ordered  that  (befidei  the  Dlacet 

4er  to  all  his  officers  and  governors,  to  here  mentioned}  Canterbury  /hould  have 

snaiauinapOQrmaniadictaDdcloaths;  feveo,  Rochefter  three.    Hayings  and 

namely^  that  out  of  erery  two  of  his  Cbichefter  one  each,  &c.   See  Leg.  64* 

▼illae,  or  towns,  there  ibould  be  given  in  Wilkins. 

an  amphora,  or  nine  gallons  of  meal,  »  n  The  penalty  is,  not  to  be  believed 

gammon  of  bacon,  or  a  ram  worth  four-  afterwards,  and  to  be  debarred  of  chrif- 

pence.    They  were  eaeh  of  them  alfo  tian  burial. 

Co  nniADmire  a  iUve.    Spelman.  Cone.  o  In  this  fame  council  were  fome  re- 

vol.  i.  p.  39S.  markable  civil  laws  enabled,  particu- 

1  See  the  manner  of  this  trial  at  length,  larly  one  againft  thieves,  requiring,  that 

in.  the  Difliertation  on  the  Oo?ernment  if  a  thief  be  taken  in  the  fa£t,  no  man 

and  Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  ihall  fpare  him,  if  he  be  above  twenty 

m  London  was  to  have  eight.  Win-  years  old,  and  had  ftole  any  thing  above 

diefter  fix,  Lewis,  Southampton,  £xe-  the  value  of  eight- pence.     If  any  one 

ter,  Shaftibury,  Wareham*  two  each,  do  contrary  thereto,  he  fhall  pay  the 

sad  every  other  great  town  was  to  have  Yalue  of  the  thieTa  head,  and  make 

one.     If  any  perfon  belonging  to  thefe  amends  for  the  fisult,    and  yet  the  thief 

inints  was  found  guilty  of  debating  the  himfelf  ihall  not  be  fparet)  $  who  if  he 

coin  (which  wu  to  be  all  of  one  ibrt)  his  contumacioufly  oaalce  refiftance,  or  fly 

yight  hand  was  to  be  cut  off,  and  nailed  for  it,  fliaU  find  no  favour.     A  thief 

»poa  the  out-fidf  of  the  mint.  See  Spel-  caft  into  prifon   ihall  there  ftay  fogy 

man.  Cone.  vol.  i,  p.  390.    The  fame  days^  and  then  after  tlie  payment  of  one 

pppoiatffldU  wai  made  by  Athelftan^  huadrcd  aad  twenty  fluUiflgt*.  be  dis- 
charged 5 
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The  IXth  lays  a  fine  upon  remift  and  negtigent  msgiftrates, 

which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Mbop  f. 

Spelaun,        We  find  another  fynody  or  mixt  aflembly,  in  Ae  reign  of 

vol^.         Edmund,  wherein  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  and  prelimi- 

^'^^'      nary  fecurities  the  parties  were  to  give  one  anotlter^   are 

fcttled% 

I  have  fpoken  elfewhere  of  die  cotmcS  where  Edgar  ha- 
rangued fo  ftrenuouAj  againft  the  fecalar  prtefts,  and  of  feve- 
ral  others,  that  were  aftmUed  on  occafion  of  the  controrerfy 
between  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  therefore  Audi  fay  nothing 
more  of  them  here. 
Odo'i  €00.      To  the  ecdefiaAical  laws  pal&d  at  thcfe  general  aflembttea 
Aitutioiii,    .^r  councils,    may  be  aptly   fuljoined  certain   oonftjtutions 
923-      made  in  thofe  days.    The  ten  following  are  Odo's*  ardibifhDp 
Co«c"toU.  of  Canterbury. 

p.  415.  The  Ift  threa^rns  all  thofe  who  injure  die  church  m  her 

property  with  exconmittnication. 

The  lid  exhocts  princes  [and  other  great  meni  to  be  go- 
verned bv  the  diredions  of  the  bifliops,  becaufe  God  has  en- 
trufled  tnem  with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  Illd  admonilhes  bilhops  to  difcharge  their  duty  %  widi- 
out  any  mercenary  views,  or  refpeA  of  perfons. 
The  IVth  and  Vth  give  good  advice  to  the  clergy. 
The  Vlth  does  the  lame  with  regard  to  the  monks. 
The  Vllth  prohibits  unlawful  marriages,  upon  the  Ssons 
of  oearnels  of  relation,  but  the  degrees  of  coofiuiguioity  and 
afSnity  are  not  recited. 
The  Vlllth  recommends  unitv  and  charity  among  chriftians. 
The  IXth  prefles  fading  on  Wednefilays^  Fridays,  and  the 
four  Ember  weeks. 
Mai.  ill  12.     The  Xth  enjoins  the  punAual  payment  of  tithes,  from 
reafons  taken  out  of  the  Old  Teftameut^  without  any  men- 
tion of  Ethelwulph's  charter. 
Other  con-       There  are  other  conftitutions,  publiflied  under  king  Edgir^ 
fiitiicioDt.    but  the  author  of  thtm  is  unknown.    The  principal  are, 
spdmiin,        j.^^  j^^  ^1^.^!^  confiriQs  the  civil  privileges  and  inmunitica 
of  the  church,  and  orders  the  payment  of  dthes  '. 

charged  |  but  hh  kiffedrcd  moft  give  ie-        p  Kamclr,  9i  the  ^oeeCt  ^hert  (he 

curicjr  for  his  good  behaviour;  after  aagUbtte lived. 

which  if  he  fteal  again,  thty  moft  titlMr       ^  f  hat  it^  to  go  and  preach  about 

pay  the  value  of  his  head,  or  bring  him  their  dioeeft  every  year,  Sk, 

back  to  prifon ;  and  'in  cafe  one  relift,        r  The  Illd  orden  the  payment  of  the 

he  Aail  pay  to  die  king,  or  to  any  other  tithe  of  cattJe  before  Vhitrontide,  e^ 

whom  it  concemi,  the  value  of  hii  own  the  fmitt  of  the  earth  befbre  the  £^di«    . 

I^d  ;  and  if  any  defend  him,  he  Aall  bdx,  and  of  feedt  at  the  feaft  of  St.  Mar« 


pay  to  the  king  one  hundred  an^  tweotf    tin.    Spelman,  P.  44^. 
ihillingi. 


And 
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And  the  Vth,  by  which  the  folemnity  of  Sunday  is  to  be* 
gin  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  in  the  stftcrnoon  «. 

In  this  reign  were  publiflied  a  body  of  canons  S  of  which 
the  following  are  particularly  remarkable. 

By  the  Vth,  if  a  prieft  received  any  injury,  the  complaint 
was  to  be  preferred  to  the  fynod^  who  were  to  treat  the  cafe» 
as  if  the  injury  bad  a6lually  been  done  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy,  and  take  cafe  that  fatisfa£Uon  be  made  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  biihop  of  the  dioceie. 

The  Xlth  enjoins  the  priefts  to  learn  (bme  employment,  ia 
order  to  get  their  livelihood  in  cafe  of  misfortune. 

The  XVnth  orders  parents. to  teach  dieir  children  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apoftles  Creed,  without  which  they 
were  neither  to  be  admitted  to  the  eucharift,  nor  buried  in 
confecrated  ground. 

•   The  XXiXth  forbids  the  burying  in  chusches  all  tbofe  that 
were  not  of  known  and  approved  probity. 

The  XXXIId  prohibits  the  priefts  from  officiating  without 
the  fervice-book  before  them,  for  fear  the  trufting  to  their  me- 
mories mteht  make  them  miftake. 

By  the  xXXVIch,  no  perfon  was  to  eat  or  drink  before 
the  receiving  the  communion. 

The  XXXVIIIth  enjoins  the  prieft  to  have  the  holy  eucha- 
rift always  ready  by  him :  but  in  cafe  it  grew  fo  fiaie  that  it 
could  not  be  eaten  without  di^ufting  the  palate,  it  was  to  be 
burnt  in  a  clear  fire,  and  the  aihes  laid  under  the  altar.  Hence 
it  IS  eafy  to  fee  what  the  church's  opinion  was  then  of  the 
eucharift,  fince  it  was  believed  it  could  grow  ftale,  and  waa 
to  be  burnt  after  it  was  fppiled. 

The  Lllld  forbids  the  eating  of  blood  ". 

After  tbefe  canons,  there'follows  a  very  particular  form  of 
confeffion,  with  what  penances  the  confeflbr  is  to  enjoin. 
We  find  here  that  the  penitent  was  ordered  to  fay  the  Lord's 
Pirayer  tbreefcore  times  a  day,  but  not  fo  much  as  one  Ave 
Maria ;  a  clear  evidence,  that  the  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  not  yet  introduced  into  the  church. 

t  And  to  contlnne  tiU  hrtfk  of  day  Sir  H.  Spelman^  ham  a  Saton  aianu^ 

OB  Monday.  Spelman,  p.  445,    Edgar  fcript  in  Bennec- College  in  Cambridge, 

made  feveral  other  conftitutions  for  the  *Tis  not  known  where  or  by  what  au- 

regulation  of  religioot  hoofei.    In  thofe  thority  thby  were  drawn  up.  Coll.  Ecd. 

in  the  book  belonging  to  Winchcfter  HiH.  p.  186. 

cathedral,  Edgar  makes  htmfflf  gener^  n  The  LXlVth  declares  hunting  and 

of  the  roonksy  and  qaeen  of  the  num.  hawking  are  improper  diverfiona  for  a 

Spclmany  pi  447.  prieft>  who  i<  to  make  books  his  entcr- 

t  Thcie  canons  were  tranfiated  by  tainmcnt.    Spdman, 

Nothing 
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Kotbtng  more  remainz  relating  to  the  church  ofd^fe  daySf 
but  to  give  a  brief  account  of  tt^  moft  noted  peribns  for  piety 
and  learning. 

The  firft  faint  we  meet  with  is  Swithin  or  Swithun  %  who 
having  been  preceptor  to  king  Ethelwulpb^  was  promoted  to 
the  fee  of  Wincheller.  By  his  advice  Ethelwulph  is  faid  to 
have  granted  a  charter  of  the  tithes  to  the  church*  This 
alone  was  fufficient  to  gain  him  a  £iintihip9  though  he  bad 
been  diftinguifhed  upon  no  ether  account.  But  befides  this, 
he  is  affirmed  to  have  wrought  many  miracles9  with  whidi  I 
do  not  think  proper  to  fwell  this  abridgment. 

Humbert,  bifhop  of  Eaft-Anglia,  maflkcred^  or^  if  you 
will,  martyred  by  the  Danes,  with  king  Edmund,  has  the 
honour  al fo  of  being  ranked  with  the  faints. 

Alfred  the  Great,  independently  of  his  royal  dignity,  was 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  for  his  piety  and  learning  '. 

Johannes  Scotus,  firnamed  Erigena,  that  is,  Irifhman, 
[Ireland  being  then  called  Erin]  lived  at  this  time.  He  had 
acquired  a  great  reputation  in  France,  where  Charles  the  Bald 
entertained  him  at  his  court,  and  ufed  to  converfe  with  him 
with  great  familiarity  ^,  when  Alfred  invited  him  into  Eng- 
land. At  firft  he  was  the  king's  preceptor  in  languages  and 
the  other  fciences ;  afterwards  he  taught  at  Oxford,  from 
whence,  in  all  probability,  he  was  removed  to  Malmfbury, 
fince  it  was  in  this  monaftery  that  he  is  faid  to  be  ftabbed  to 
death  by  his  fcholars  with  penknives.  Before  he  left  France, 
he  was  engaged  by  the  emperor's  order  in  the  difpute  con- 


w  He  «is  bred  a  monk  at  Win- 
c^eftcr,  where  he  was  made  abbot. 
Malm. 

X  He  wat  twelve  yean  of  age  be- 
fore he  could  read,  which  he  firft  be- 
gan to  learn  upon '  thts  occafion.  His 
mother  feeing  him  one  day  mightily 
delighted  with  a  litUe  bock,  beauiifuliy 
adorned  with  capital  letters  in  gold  and 
«ther  colours,  faid  in  his  and  his 
brother*!  hearing,  «  She  would  give 
*'  that  book  to  him  that  (hould  firft 
"  get  it  by  heart.'*  Alfred,  who  knew 
not  fo  much  as  his  lettera,  though 
twelve  years  old,  applied  himfdf  Co 
dihgently  to  his  bufinefs,  that  he  never 
left  till  he  cot)!d  read  and  repeat  the 
book  to  his  mother.  From  this  time, 
he  .had  a  grear  reh'fh  for  books,  and 
ftudicd  hard.  There  is  extant  of  this 
monarch's   woiks    relating  to   biftory^ 


a  paraphraftlcal  tranflation  of  Bede*s 
Eccltfiaftical  Hifiory,  and  a  ihort  ge- 
nealogy of  the  kings  «f  die  Wrft- 
Saxent.  Poflciity  bad  io  great  a  ve- 
neration for  his  memory,  that  he  has 
the  title  of  faint  fometimes  beftowed 
upon  him,  and  what  is  more,  his 
name  ilajidt  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Engli(h  Martyrology,  printed  in  l6oS, 
and  in  two  Saxon  Calendars  cited  by 
the  annocator  on  tke  Saxon  trtnf- 
Jation  of  the  N.  T.  The  day  of  hit 
death  is  regiftercd  on  the  a6th  of 
Oaober. 

y  The  emperor  one  day^  as  he  was 
fitting  oppofite  to  him  at  table,  a/king 
him  merrily,  "  Quid  intereft  intct 
'*  Scotum  &  fotum  ^**  He  repl  ed, 
"  Menfa  tantum."  Which  the  em- 
peror took  in  good  part.    Hoved. 

cerning 
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Ccrning  the  nature  of  the  Eucharift.  In  his  treatife  *  upon 
this  fubjeft,  he  flrongly  argued  againft  Pafcafius's  do6lrine, 
who  maintained,  the  body  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift  to  he 
the  fame  that  was  born  of  the  blefled  virgin.  It  muft  needs 
be,  that  the  contrary  opinion  defended  by  Scotus,  was  not 
looked  upon  then  as  heretical,  fince  it  prevented  not  Alfred 
from  inviting  him  into  England,  from  having  a  very  great 
efteem  for  him,  and  intrufting  him  with  the  education  of 
youth.  Nay  it  is  certain,  he  was  honoured  as  a  faint  and 
a  martyr  after  his  death.  Roger  de  Hoveden  fays,  Scotus  at  * 
firA  had  an  obfcure  burial,  but  afterwards  a  miraculous  light 
(hining  over  his  grave  for  feveral  nights  together,  the  monks 
of  St.  Lawrences  removed  his  body  into  their  church,  and 
buried  it  clofe  by  the  altar.  His  epitaph  alfo,  the  antiquity 
whereof,  according  to  Malmfbury^  appears  from  the  ftru6ture 
and  diflion  of  the  verfes  %  is  exprefs  for  his  pafling  for  a 
faint,  when  that  was  made.  All  thcfe  circumftances  are  a 
ftrong  prcfumption,  at  Icaft,  that  Tranfubftantiation  was  t]ot 
the  aodlrine  of  the  church  of  England  at  that  time.  For 
had  it  been  fo,  how  was  it  poflible  the  Engliih  (hould  honour 
as  a  faint  one  that  had  fo  openly  combated  their  opinions  ? 
This  inference  a  little  perplexes  the  Roman  Catholics.  How-  Crefiy's 
ever,  one  of  their  hiftorians  does  not  fcruple  to  own,  that  ^"rJ?'" 
«  the  name  of  Scot  is  regiftered  in  the  fupplement  of  the  {j^°  '* 
**  Gallican  Martyrology,  and  commemorated  among  the  p.  77a. 
*'  faints  on  the  fourth  of  the  Ides  of  November."  He  more- 
over adds,  **  that  his  name  had  been  inferted  even  in  the 
*'  Roman  Martyrolpgy,  and  did  remain  there  till  expunged 
**  by  Cardinal  Baronius."  This  hiftorian  indeed  pretends, 
Scotus  retraced  his  former  errors,  but  gjves  us  no  authority 
for  what  he  fays.  He  only  alledges,  that  without  a  recan- 
tation it  is  not  likely  the  church  would  have  honoured  his 
memory.  But  this  is  fuppofmg  that  Tranfubftantiation  was  the 
dodrine  of  the  church  at  that  time,  which  muft  firft  be  proved, 
before  this  argument  can  be  of  any  force. 

Grimbald  lived  alfo  in  the  fame  century.     He  was  one  ofGnmfcald* 
the  firft  dais  for  his  learning,  and  had  a  great  reputation.  ^^* 

z  This  book  was  condemned  by  the  that  which  goes  onder  the  name  of 

council  of  Verceils  in  1050,  Bering.  Ratram   or   Bertram.      But  Mabilba 

Epif(.  ad  Rich.     It  is  now  loft,  though  confutes  this  opinion, 
fome  will  have  it  Co  be  the  fame  with 

a  Cliiudigar  hoc  Tamulo  faa£las  Sophifta  Johannes, 
Qui  ditatua  erat  jam  viveas  dogmatc  miro. 
Martyrio  tanden)  Chrifti  confcendere  Regnum, 
Qno  meniit,  S&n£ti  regaaot  per  Sccola  cuniti.    Malm. 

Vol.  I.  D  d  Vk 
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Afleriut 
Meoeyen£s 


Wcrefrid^ 
AiTer. 


Be  was  invited  into  England  by  Alfred  the  Great,  (who  was 
acquainted  with  him  at  KheimsJ  and  preferred  to  the  gOTern- 
roent  of  the  new  abby  at  Wincheftcr. 

Among  the  £ngli(hmen,  eminent  for  their  learning,  Af* 
fcrius  was  one  bf  the  moft  confiderable.  He  wrote  the  h'fc  of 
Alfred  the  Great  in  893,  and  died  blfliop  of  St.  David's  in 
Wales  ^.  He  muft  not  be  confounded  with  another  of  tht 
fame  name,  bifhop  of  Sherburn,  who  died  in  883. 

Werefrid,  bifhop  of  Worcefter  in  Mercia,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  king  Buihred.  When  the  Danes  becakne  mafters  of 
Mercia,  he  retired  into  France,  from  whence  he  was  recalled 
by  king  Alfred.  He  tranflated  the  dialogues  of  Gregory  the 
Great  into  Saxon,  and  having  acquired  a  great  reputation 
when  living,  he  was  regifiered  a  faint  after  his  death. 
Plegmund.  Plegmund,  who  was  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  paflcd  for 
a  very  learned  prelate,  and  was  particularly  eminent  for  his 
fkill  in  divinity. 

.  Dunulf  had  been  an  herdfman.  He  h  affirmed  by  fome 
to  be  the  fame  that  flieltered  Alfred,  whilft  the  Danes  were 
mafters  of  the  kingdom.  However  this  be,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  known  to  this  prince,  who  finding  him  a  per- 
fon  of  a  genius  fuperior  to  his  birth  and  employment,  got 
him  in(tru6ted  in  learning,  and  promoted  him  afterwards  to 
the  fee  of  Winchefter.  As  this  city  was  then  the  metro- 
polis of  Wdlex,  where  Alfred  kept  his  ufual  refidence,  he 
ufed  the  advice  of'  this  prelate  in  aiFairs  of  the  greateft  mo* 
ment. 

Wulfig  bifhop  of  Lond(Jn,  had  alio  a  great  (hare  in  Al- 
fred's efteem,  as  appears  by  his  lerter  to  this  prelate  prefixed 
to  his  tranflation  of  Gregory's  Paftoral. 

Neots  was  an  abbot  diflinguifhed  for  his  birth,  learning 
regularity,  and  zeal  fbr  promoting  the  intereft  of  the  triie  re. 


Dunulf. 


Wulfig. 


Neoti. 


b  He  was  bred  a  monk  of  Menevia 
or  St.  David's,  whom  ihc  king  pre- 
vailed upon,  with  n^uch  aJo,  to  come 
to  court,  on  condition  he  fhould  ftay 
there  fix  months,  and  at  his  abby 
fix  months,  by  turn.  He  wrote  the 
Kfe  of  Alfred  to  the  4s ih  year  of  bit 
age.  i.  e.  to  the  year  S93,  according 
to  bis  computation.  It  was  continued 
to  Alfred's*  death  by  fome  later  hand. 
He  (hows  through  the  whole  .a  great 
deal  of  mcdcfty.  He  mentions  nothing 
of  the  vifionary  dialogue  betwixt  A\* 
fred  and  St..  Cuthbeit,  which  other 
^iorlaoa  latg'  1;  iufifl  on.  He  ii  copied 


by  Florence  of  Worcsefter  aod  others. 
This  treatife  was  iirft  publJihed  by 
archbifliop  Parker  in  the  old  Sfxcbi 
charaAer.  A  new  «dhion  ii  lately  pizt 
out  by  Mr.  Wife,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  with  a  vindiAtioo  of 
the  conteiled  claufe  about  the  anti- 
qoity  of  Oxford.  Another  piece  ha* 
been  publiflied  by  Dr.  Galf,  under  the 
litleofAnerius's  Annals,  The  learn- 
ed editor  does  not  queftion  but  it  is  the 
true  ofT-fpring  of  AHerius.  Leland 
calls  it  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Neoi^s,  be- 
cavfc  he  found  it  in  that  monaflery. 

ligion. 
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ligion.  Some  fay,  he  was  nearly  related  to  king  Alfred,  and 
others,  that  he  was  dcfccnded  from  the  blood -royal  of  Eaft- 
Anglia.  He  died  in  890  in  Cornwall,  where  be  left  his  name 
to  the  town  of  Neotftow  or  St.  Neod*s  ^t 

Odo,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  fon  of  An  Eaft-  <^«» 
Anglian-Dane.  Though  he  was  born  of  Pagan  parents,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  fo  know  and  reliOi  the  Chriftiait 
religion,  and  for  that  rcafon  was  expelled  his  father's  houfe. 
In  this  exti:emity,  he  put  himfelf  into  the  fervice  of  an 
Engllfli  ^lobleoian,  who  had  him  baptized,  and  fent  him  to 
fchooK  When  he  became  capable  he  entered  into  orders, 
in  t\fc  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder.  His  zeal,  virtue  and  ca- 
pacity,^ained  him  (o  great  a  character,  that  Athelflan  •made 
him  bJtnop  of  Sherburn.  Sortie  afcribe  to  the  efficacy  of 
his  prayers,  the  glorious  vi£tocy^  obtained  by  that  prince 
Over  the  Danes  at  Brunanburgh»  Odo  had  no  lefs  Intereft 
with  king  -Edmund,  who  refolved  to  promote  him  to  the 
^rchiepifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury  5  but  Odo  modeftly  cxcufed 
himfelf,  telling  the  king  his  abilities  were  too  (lender  for  Co 
high  a  poft.  The  king  not  admitting  his  excufe,  he  furthei* 
alledged,  that  tranllations  were  not  warrantable  by  the  canons^ 
This.fcruple  being  removed,  by  the  examples  of  Juftu*  and 
Mellitus,  who  were  tranflated  from  Rochefler  and  London  to 
Canterbury,  he  ftarted  another  obje6tion,  and  alledged,  thaC 
the  archbiOiops  from  Auguftin  downwards  havine  been  all 
,monks  \  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  unqualifiea  for  thaC 
Aation,  fince  he  had  not  been  educated  under  any  religious 
rule.  This  new  difficulty  was  alfo  got  over  by  fending  to 
the  abbot  of  Fleury  in  France^  and  entreating  him  to  admit 
Odo  into  his  fociety.  Thus  the  prelate  having  nothing  more 
-to  objeft,  accepted  at  length,  though  with  great  rel  usance, 
the  fee  of  Canterbury.  As  he  became  afterwards  a  vigorous 
-champion  for  the  monks,  it  may  be  prefumed,  this  was  one 
*of  the  chief  reafons  for  placing  him  among  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  ecclefiadtcks  of  his  time.  He  is  faid  alfo  to  have 
the  gift  of  miracles,  which  the  favourers  of  the  monks  ieldom 
failed  to  be  honoured  with. 

Dunftan  would  make  a  large  article  here,  did  I  not  think  Dofl^fli 
what  I  have  elfewhere  faid  of  him  fufficiently  makes  known 

c  Where  he  was  buried,  and  when  a  third  tiine  relnOved  to  Cfoyland  Mill* 

Carl    Alric*!  feat  in   Huntiogtonihire  tier  in  121;^. 

was  torned  into  a  monaftery  Upon  his  <^  There   were    (evtral  that  in   aH 

account,   his  body  wat  removed  thi-  {>robabiltty  were  not  monlu,  aa  Wig- 

ther,  and  the  town  before  called  Ai-  hetd,  whom  Bede,  lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  calls 

Au^sbvry,  was  from  hina  named  St.  a  prleft,  and  Notheim^  who  fuccccded 

'Kcot*s«    From  whence  his  bones  were  l'atwine4 

D  d  2  fafS 
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fats  charader.  There  are  modem  hiftorians,  even  among  th9 
protcftants  themfelves,  who,  carried  aw.^7  by  the  tefiimonies 
of  the  ancient  writers,  have  given  great  commendations  to 
this  pretended  faint,  without  confidering  upon  what  doubtful 
authorities  they  proceed.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  Dun- 
flan's  firm  adherence  to  the  monks,  was  the  ground  of  thofe 
excefBve  praifes  beflowed  on  him,  of  which,  perhaps,  he 
would  otherwife  have  been  deemed  unworthy  ^. 
Ethelwald  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Ethel  wald,  bifliop  of  Winchcfter, 
andOfwaW.  3nd  Ofwald,  bifliop  of  Worceftcr  firft,  and  afterwards 
archbifliop  of  York.  Their  great  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  the 
monks,  is  doubtlefs  what  contributed  moA  to  their  reputation. 
The  monks,  being  almoft  the  only  writers  in  thofe  days, 
have  drawn  the  charaders  of  perfons  according  to  their  prtju* 
dices  or  interefts. 
Torketiil.  Turketul,  king  Edmund's  near  relation,  and  chancellor, 
became  famous  in  this  age,  for  preferring  a  cloyfter  to  a  court, 
where  he  lived  in  great  reputation.  But  what  raifed  his  merit 
moft  with  the  hidorians,  was  his  rebuilding  and  reftoring  to 
its  former  fplendor,  the  abby  of  Croyland  %  demoliflied  by 
the  Danes. 


e  The  famous  ftory  of  St.  DanHan 
and  the  Devil  is  thus  related  by  the 
monkifli  hiftorians.  As  St.  Dunftan 
was  one  day  bufied  in  his  ceU  near 
Glaflenbury,  in  making  a  gold  cup  of  1 
curious  workmaoihip,  the  devil  appear-* 
-  cd  to  htm  ki  a  beautiful  form,  teropt- 
ijig  him  to  fin.  Dunftan  perceiving  in 
f  pirit  who  he  was,  takes  a  red-hot 
pair  of  tongues,  and  catching  hold  of 
the  devil  by  the  nofe,  made  him  howl 
in  fuch  a  terrible  manner,  thac  he  was 
heard  all  over  the  neighbourhcod.  Hig. 
Polych.  p.  aye.  Edi*t.  Gale.  Brompt. 
p.  878»879. 

f  Turketul  left  the  monaflery  at  his 
death  in  pofleHion    of   macy  curious 


relicks  ;  among  the  reft  Ingulphus,  (p. 
51.  Htft,  Croy).  ^dit.  Oale.)  mentions 
the  thumb  of  St.  Bartliolomew  the 
apoftle,  given  him  when  chancellor  by 
the  emperor  ;  he  had  Co  great  a  ve- 
neration for  it,  that  be  always  carried 
it  about  him,  and  when  in  any  danger, 
crofled  himfelf  with  it.  The  naming 
of  bells,  together  with  the  benediQion, 
as  a  defenfative  againft  tbondtr  and 
lightning,  being  introduced  in  this  age 
by  pope  John  XIV.  Turketul  caft  a 
great  hell,  which  he  called  Guthiac. 
His  fucceObr  taking  the  hint,  added 
fome  more  to  it,  and  made  the  firft 
tuneable  ring  of-  bells  in  England. 
Ingulph,  p,  53, 
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B  O  O  K    V, 

Containing  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  England,  from 
.    Ethilred  II.  U  the  Noaman  Conqueji^  being  the' 
fpace  of  about  eighty-eight  years^ 

14.    E  T  H  E  L  R  E  D    II. 

AFTER  the  murder  of  Edward,  there  was  no  pre-     gyg. 
tence  to  refufe  the  crown  to  his  brother  Ethelre^d,  Etheired  11, 
who  was  the  only  prince  of  the  royal  family,  and  *^o*^"««*« 
too  young  to  be  accufed  of  partaking  in  his  mother's 
crime.     Accordingly,  Dunftan  could  not  help  crowning  him  *, 
being  then  but  twelve  years  of  age,  though  he  plainly  forefaw 
it  would  prove  fatal  to  his  whole  party.     It  is  affirmed,  that  O-^*^*^* 
Dunftan  at  his  coronation  foretold,  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  j^*"'  "P* 
the  calamities  England  was  going  to  be  expofed  to  irr  his 
reign.    But  prediaions  of  this  nature  are  always,  to  be  fuf- Hoved. 

a -He  Traa  crowned  at  Kingflon,  April  25,    Sax.  Anna].  Huntingd.  lib.  v. 
Brompt.  p.  877. 

D  d  3  pc<Slcd, 
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pc£led,  when  attributed  to  faints,  fuch  as  Dunfian,  by  au«r 

thofv  who  wrote  after  the  event.     Howerer  thi9  be,  the  people 

tu,  Amu  bad  very  different  thoughts  of  this  new  reign  :  they  flattered 

themfelves,  they  were  about  to  enjoy  a  ftate  of  tranquillity^ 

under  a  prince  who  had  already  giv^n  an  inftance  of  his  good 

nature,  in  bitterly  lamenting  the  death  of  the  king  his  bro- 

ff«Jmsb.et  ther,  though  it  procured  him  the  crown:  an  hiftorian  fays, 

BroiD^.       his  tears  appeared  fo  unfeafonable  to  his  mother,  that  catch-r 

ing  up  a  wax-taper  in  a  paiBoh,  {he  beat  him  fo  unmercifully 

wich  k^  that- he  could  not  endure  the  fight  of  a  wax*ltght 

ever  after, 

980.        The  firft  thin?  Ethelred  did  after  his  coronation,  was  to 

Sax.  Annal.  remove    the  body  of    the  late  king  to  Shaftfbury  church. 

H^Hai.tma' Hardly  had  he  performed  this  office,  but  he  found  hirofclf  at* 

tacked  by  the  Danes,  who  fufFered  him  to  enjoy  no  repofo 

Hifch^ac-  during  the  refidue  of  his  life.     If  this  prince  had  followed  the 

c'm      h  ^^P^  ^^  ^^^  predeccflbrs,  perhaps  he  would  have  CSufed  the 

^*    -  ***     old  invaders  to  have  laid  afidc  all  thoughts  of  any  attempts 

upon  England.    But  hk  natural  cowardice,  joined  to  an  e3i« 

treme  fluggiflinefs  \   an  infatiable  avarice,  and  many  other 

failings,  foon  let  them  fee,  he  was  not  like  to  prove  a  very 

formidable  enemy.     For  fixty  years  paft  they  fcemed  to  have 

forgot  England,  and  the  Engli(h  on  their  ude  to  have  loft 

all  remembrance  of  the  calamities  they  had  fufltered  from  tho 

hands  of  thf  fe  cruel  enemies.     However,  after  fo  long  an  in* 

terval,  during  which  tbe  Danes,  fettled  in  England,  feemed 

to  have  entertained  the  fame  aSediion  for  this  their  fecond 

country  as  the  natives  themfelves,  the  foreign  Danes  renewed 

their  ihvafions.     They  no  fboner  appeared,  but  the  others* 

refuming  their  old  inclinations,  joined  their  countrymen,  in 

order  to  free  themifclves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Englifli. 

58  f,         The  Danifh  rovers  made  their  firft  attempt  on  Soutbamp- 

The  Danes  ton,  whcre  they  arrived  with  feven  (hips,  and  after  plundering 

jne^  their  j},^  ^^^p  ^^^j  jj^g  adjacent  conntry  *,  they  carried  the  lame 

^  *"**    d^vafbtions  into  CQ'flwal, 

h  "thit  cowardly  and  flafglft  it|h-  oap.  2«  De  Gt^,  Res.  Ang«    But  thit 

per  df  Ml   vrtt  ^tM&ed    bf^   Dun--  has  very  much  the  air  of  m  moakilh  tf? 

ftMf  when  at  bis  bapliim   (like  Coa«  pcrfion. 

ilantine    the    rmpcror,     from    thence  c  They  either  flew,  or  carried  ?tp- 

cal*e.  Co.)rf  iiyrn  )    he  biwroycd   the  tive,  almoft  all  the  inhabitants.     They 

fonr,    wi.i:h,    M.ln^sbuty    %t,  ,dir»  came  from  tbence  to  the  Ille  of  Than- 1, 

$:irbe4  Dunftan  fo,  thjt  it,  ti^e  hltn  and  plundered   it;    and  another  bano 

fwear,  '*  By  Gcd  and  Sc.   Mary,  this  ravaged  Chcfter.     S^  Dunclm.  p.  x6i, 

•♦  t^y  nr  ft  prove  a  poltroon;'*  Kp;  x,  l^rjinpt.  p.  $77. 
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This  year  another  hand  landing  at  Portland,  pillaged  and  Sax.  Ann. 
facked  the  country  roundabout,  after  whicfi  they  proceeded  ^'JJ^^^^' 
elfewhcre,  to  encrcafe  their  fpoils  •*. 

Thefe  frequent  defcents  were  fo  much  the  more  incommo-      982. 
dious  to  the  Englifh,  as  having  (b  many  coafts  to  guard,  they  The  advan- 
knew  not .  where  to  aflemble  and  expeft  the  enemy.     If  at  p^g^^j^*^* 
any  time  they  happened  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  them  ^j^^  ^^^ 
]}attle,  all  the  advantage  they  could  gain,  in  cafe  fortune  fa- 
voured them,  was   to.  recover  the  plunder.     But  when  they 
themfelves  were  worded,   the  country  was  fure    to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  all  imaginable  cruelties  before  another  army  could  be    ■ 
aflembled.     Very  often,  whilft  the  Englifli  troops  were  upoii 
the  march,  to  oppofe  one  of  thefe  bands,  they  were  forced 
to  change  their  rout,  and  march  where  the  aanger  feemed 
more  prefSng.      Thus,   what  care  foever  might  be  taken, 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  was  always  expofed,  fince  there  was 
no  forfeeing  where  the  py rates  would  land.    There  was  but 
one  way  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  which  was  to  keep 
a  fleet  at  fea  ftrong  enough  to  engage  the  Danes,  before  they 
landed   their  troops.     But  a  time  of  minority  was  not  very 
proper  to  take  fuch  a  precaution. 

In  this  manner  pafTed  the  flrft  ten  years  of  this  reign.  It 
would  be  needlefj  to  defcribe  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
panes  during  that  time.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  whole 
kingdom  was  a  fce;ie  of  murders,  conflagrations,  plunderings; 
and  other  devadations,  which,  after  fome  ihorc  intermiffions, 
were  continually  renewed. 

During  thefe  troubles,  Elfric,  duke  of  Mcrcia,  one  of  the    ^g^ 
beft  fnpports  of  his  country,  died  in  983.     His  little  regard  ^he  £iil| 
for  the  monks  after  Edgar*s  death,  was  probably  the  reafon  of  Elfric 
of  their  reporting,  among  their  votaries,  that  he  was  eaten  ^^^^f 
up  of  lice,    Alfric  hia  fon  fuccecded  him.  ^  Sa^rAnnah 

The  next  year  Ethel  wold,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  one  of  Hoveden. 
Dunfian's  confidents,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  monks,  de-     984. 
parted  alfo  this  life.     He  is  faid  to  have  founded  a  dozen  l>^th  of 
monafteries.     If  that  be  true,  he  was,  no  doubt,  aflTifted  by  ^uh^*^^/** 
the  liberality  of  the  two  former  kinga^  with  whom  he  was  in  wiBcheil«r. 
great  favour  *. 

The  credit  of  the  monks  declined  very  much  in  the  reign  Monktry 
of  Ethelred,  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  frequent  invafions   ofgoestod^. 
the  Danes,  as  becaufe  the  people^  full  of  their  misfortunes,  ^^^ 

d  This  year  alfo  the  city  of  London  mand,  befides  thofe  of  moft  other  peo- 

wat  dcftroyed  by  fire,  but  by  what  acd-  pie,  who  then  looked  upon  fuch  works 

dene  is  unknown.  as  meritorious.     Tyr.  p.  ax. 

t  He  had  the  king*s.  porfe  at  com- 
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were  rcgardlcfs  of  every  thing  elfe.  Nay,  they  began  to  mil^ 
truft  the  fan£lity  of  the  monks,  not  being  able  to  forbear 
wondering)  that  men  who  had  obtained  from  heaven  fo  many 
miracles  on  their  own  private  account,  could  not  by  their 
merits  and  prayers  fecure  the  kingdom  from  the  calamities  it 
was  inceffantly  expofed  to.  On  the  other  hand,  as  their  cre- 
dit with  the  former  kings  had  helped  to  acquire  them  a  great 
reputation,  fo  this  king's  difinclination  to  them  turned  greatly 
to  their  prejudice.  Ethelred,  whofe  thoughts  were  not  taken 
up  with  religion^  put  the  monks  and  other  ecclefiaftics  upon 
a  level  with  the  reft  of  his  fubjefls.  He  gave  a  convincing 
proof  how  little  he  rei^iirded  the  clergy,  in  a  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  biOiop  of  Rocheftsr.  The  bifhop  hav- 
ing haughtily  refuted  to  comply  with  fomc  demand  of  the 
king's,  he  ordered  the  foldiers  to  lay  wafte  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  *".  In  vain  did 
the  bifliop  threaten  him  with  vengeance  from  the  apoftle, 
and  caufe  archbifliop  Dunftan  to  interpofe  in  his  quarrel : 
Ethelred  flighted  both,  nor  could  be  appeafed,  but  by  mo- 
ney 8.  Dunftan,  difpleafed  to  the  higheft  degree  at  this  be- 
haviour, denounced  upon  the  king  and  his  council  the  judg^ 
ments  of  God,  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads,  for  prefuming  to 
lay  facrilegious  hands  on  the  church's  property  :  but  he  was 
not  heard.  His  credit  was  funk  fo  low,  that  hardly  was  he 
known  to  be  alive;  fo  careful  were  the  new  minifters  to  de- 
prefs  him.  '  He  died  quickly  after,  in  the  year  988,  not  fo 
'm*  ch  of  old  age,  as  of  grief  and  vexation  to  fee  himfclf  no 
Ionizer  diftingnifhed  as  formerly. 

Ofwald,  archbifliop  of  York,  .fooh  followed  him.  He  was 
his  particular  friend,  and  one  of  the  three  prelates  that  go- 
verned the  church  during  the  reign  of  Edgar.  The  death 
of  thefe  patrons  of  the  monks,  a  contagious  diftemper  which 
fwept  away  multitudes,  and  moreover  the  continual  invaflons 
of  the  Danes,  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  between  the  fecutar 
and  regular  clergy,  in  fuch  manner,  that  is  was  never  more 
heard  of. 

After  the  Danes  had  pillaged  the  coafts  of  England  ten  years 
together,  they  gave  over  their  ravages  for  about  two  years. 
This  intermiffion  put  the  Englifli  in  hopes,  their  enemies  hav- 
ing turned  their  thoughts  to  fome  other  country,  would  fbr 
the  future  leave  them  ih  qniet.  ■  But  thefe  hopes  were  fliort- 
lived.     In  991,  Juftin  and  Guthmund,  two  Dani{h  captains. 


f  Ve  firft    laid   fifgc   tQ  Rochcfler, 

b'lt  not  bfing  all?  to  r^kf-.i?,  he  vv.«ft- 

^d  the  l^ids  ui  :I.c  ca:h.'virj!.  ^l^)ir.ib. 


S.  Dunelsi. 

g  One  hundred  poqnds. 
f,  2314.  MaixDib.  p.  62. 
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landed   a    great  body   of  troops   at  Gipfwich,    in   SufFoIk.  Hoveden. 
Whilft  they  were  bufy  in  plundering,'  Brithnoth,  duke  of  Eaft-  ^*  ^»o«I«« 
Anglia,  advanced  towards  them,  in  expedation  to   furprife 
them,  but  found  them  too  well  prepared  :  he  was  overthrown, 
and  his  defeat  expofed  the  country  to  greater  devaft^tions. 
The  viftorious  Danes  having  nothing  more  to  fear,  pene- 
trated ftill  farther  into  the  country,  where  they  committed 
terrible  ravages.     Ethelred,  being  without  an  army,  and  un-  Ethelred 
able   to   flop  their  progrefs,  was  perfuaded  by  Syric,  arch- g'^w  than 
liifhop  of  Canterbury  ^,  to  give  them  a  large  Yum  to  be  gone  *.  ^^'^^' 
Perhaps  he  would  have  afled  wifer,  if,  in  imitation  of  Alfred 
"and  Edgar,"  he  had  laid  out  the  money  in  fortifying  the  king- 
dom againft  their  infults.     However  thi5  be,  the  archbiffiop's 
advice  was  deemed  afterwards "  very  fatil  t<5  England.       The 
prefent  given  to  this  band  ferved  only  to  allure  others,  who  be- 
ing no  lefs  greedy  of  money,  thought  they  had  an  equal  right 
to  make  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  Englifh.  " 

Two  years  aTt^r  another  of  their  fleets  failing  up  the  Hum-    95  j. 
ber,  the  pirates  landed  on  the  north-  fide,  and  ravaged  in  a  Another 
mercilcfs  manner   all  that  belonged  to   the  Englifh  rn   thofe  ^"^'*'^'*' 
.quarters.      Ethelred  fent  an  army   againft  Ihem,  under  the s^Dundm. 
command  of  three  earls, * fVsena,  PVithegift,  and  Goodwin: 
but  the  generals  having  led  their  forces  in  fight  of  the  ene- 
mies, were  the  firft  that  turned   their  backs,   and  by  their 
'fha;neful  cowardice  occafioned  the  lo(s  of  the  army.       The 
king    had    imprudently    trufted    thefe    three  lords    with  his 
forces,   who  being  of  Danifh  extraSion,   were  fufpeSed  of 
treachery. 

How  great  foever  the  miferies  inflicSled  hitherto  on  England    994, 
by  thefe  foreigners  might  be,  it  is  certain  they  were  nothing  Sweyn  and 
in  comparifon  of  what  followed.     Swcyn,  king  of  Denmark,  ^^^"V"*^ 
andOlaus*^,  king  of  Norway,  allured   by  the  fuccefs  of  their  lanj.  "*' 
fubjefts  in  England,  wanted  to  fhare  in  the  fpoil  brought  from 
thence  every  year.    To  that  purpofe,  fitting  out  a  numerous 
fleet  they  entered  the  Thames,  and  landed  their  troops  near 
I^ndon  :    they  made  feveral  attempts  to  become  matters   ofs.  Dunelm. 
the  city,  but  meeting  with  a  braver  rcfiftancc  than  they  ima-  p.Malmib, 

"  °  '  lib.  11.  cap* 

10* 

h  And  by  the  dukes  Ethelward  and  befides    that   one. was   king   of  Nor- 

Alfric,  and  the  reft    of   the  nobility,  wny,  which  cannot  be  faid  ot^' the  other, 

•  fi.  Dunelm.  p.  j6x.  Cbroo.  Mailros,  p.  AnlaA'  muft  have  been  exceeding  old, 

]r2.  dace  fevf-nry  years  before  he  was  a  ge- 

i  Ten  thoufand  pounds.  Sax.  Aonal.  neral.    Hiftorians  not  carefully  diftin- 

001.  gtiifhing  the  princes  that  we; e  called An- 

k  Some  prctendOlaus,  or  Olaph,  was  laft' or  Olaf,  made  Scldcn  fay,  it  was  a 

the  fame  with  AnlafF,  mentioned  in  the  name  whieh  bred  great  confufion  in  ihe 

/eigns  of  Edmund   and  l^red.      But  Engliih  hiilory.    Rapin.  ' 

glncd. 
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5'^ed^  retired.    To   make  themfelves  amends  for  the  timo 
pent  in  vain  before  London,  they  went  and  plundered  Kent, 
HampOiire,  and  Suflex,  threatening  to  lay  wade  the  whole 
Xthelrrd      kingdom.     Ethelred  who  had  no  more  conduct  than  cou- 
pramifes      rage»  not  knowing  how  to  flop  thefe  ravages,  had  recouife  to 
of  ttumeyr  ^^^  ^^^^  means  made  ufe  of  before  on  a  like  occafion.      He 
bound  himfelf  by  a  treaty,  to  pay  a  certain  fum  of  money  * 
wit;hin  fuch  a  time^on  condition  they  left  his  fubje^ls  unmo- 
lefted)  and  departed  the  kingdom.     Whereupon  the  two  fo* 
reign  kings  caufed  all  hoftilities  to  ceafe,  and  retired  to  South- 
OUus  tarns  ampton*      Shortly  after  the  king  of  Norway  paid  a  vifit  to 
Chrifliaa.    Ethelred",  who   perfuadcd  him    to   be  baptifed,    and  flood 
himfelf  godfather.    At  his  departure,  Olaus  obliged  himfelf 
by  oath  never  to  infeft  £ng1add  more,  and  performed  his  pro* 
mife. 
The  two         It   would'  havc  been  happy  for  the  EngliOi,  if  Sweyn, 
kings  return  who  departed  at  the  fame  time,  would  have  followed  his  ex- 
^®°**'         amjJc ;  for  they  would  have  cfcaped  all  thofc  calamities  that 
prince  afterwards  brought  upon  the  land.      When  he  failed 
for  Denmark,  he  left  a  fleet  at  Southampton,  to  keep  the 
£ngli0i  in  awe,  and  oblige  them  to  perform  the  articles  of 
the  treaty.     After  his  departure  hi$  admiral  very  eamefily 
prefled  the  payment  of  the  money :    but  as  there  was  no 
hafle  made  to  comply  with  his  demands,  he  took  their  delay 
for  a  rcfufal,  and  refolved   to  renew  the  war.     Mean  whilc» 
ggy,     to  deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  Engliih,  he  fet  fail  as  if  he  , 
The  war     deflzncd  for  Denmark,  but  on  a  fudden  he  unexpe£ledly  en- 
k"°a****'  ^        ^^^  Severn,   and  after  deftroying  the  country  of  the 
«•    *"•    Welch  with  fire  and  fword,  eroded  the  river  and  penetrated 
into  Dorfetflure ",    where  he  committed   the   fame  ravages, 
g      All  the  forces  that  could  be  brought  againft  the  Danes,  were 
The  Danes  ^  (^^  defeated  as  levied  :   they  facked  whole  countries,  it  be- 
Tavage  Eng-  ing.  impoflible  to  oppofe  them*     At  lad,  finding  nothing  more' 
Und.         ^Q  plunder  in  ^hofe  parts,  they  put  to  fea  again  and  landed  in 
Kent  ?•      The  inhabitants,  oy  endeavouring  to  make  fome 
refinance,  only  increafed  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  who  treated 
^tbem  with  the  utmoft  barbarity.     To  complete  their  misfor- 
tunes, a  fleet  equipped  by  Ethelred,  to  engage  them  at  fea, 
was  rendered   u(elefs  by  the  diflenfions  and  unfkilfulnefs  of 
ike  commanders.     In  this  melancholy  fituation  England  would 
have  irretrievably  perifhed,  if  the  Danes,  by  a  lucky  and  un- 

1  Sixteen  thoofaiid  pounds.  Sax,  An.        n  As  aKo  into  Devon  and  SomerfeK 

994»  ibire.  See  Sax.  Ann.  Bronnpt.  p.  SS2. 

m  At  Andovcr^  in  Hampihire.  Sax«        0  They  went  up  the  Midway  toRo* 

Annal.  cbeftcr,  Sajc.  Annal. 

cxpeflca 
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expeded   accident^  had  not  been  called  to  the  aAIftance  of  999. 
Richard  II,  duke  of  Normandy,  whom  the  king  of  France  Are  ujio?* 
would  have  difpoflefled  of  his  dominions.     Ethelred  took  this  J^^^ 
opportunity  to  go  and  ravage  Cumberland,  but  for  what  rea-  Saz.  Ana, 
fon  is  unknown  p.    After  that  he  returned  to  London,  where    looo. 
he  kept  his  ufual  refidence* 

The  quiet  Ethelred  enjoyed  was  of  no  long  continuance,    looi. 
the  Danes  ftaying  in  Normandy  na  longer  than  was  neceflary  They  ratnni 
to  put  the  young  duke  out  of  danger,  returned  into  England.  j"JJ*'**^' 
Cornwal  felt    the  firft  efFe£ls  of  their  fury;     then  entering  six^^^n* 
'  Wcflex,  thcv  became  maflers  of  Exeter.      The  conftcrnation  Hymingd, 
of  the  Englim  was  fo  great,  that  they  made  but  a  faint  re-  ^*  *^*^ 
fiilance.     Whether  Ethelred  was  betrayed  by  his  generals,  01: 
the  long  peace  enjoyed   by  the  Englifli  during  the  foregoing  « 

reigns,  had  enervated  their  courage,  they  were  conftantly 
yanquiQied.  The  king  himfelf  was  ieixed  with  fucb  terror^ 
that  he  durd  not  venture  to  be  prefent  in  the  battles,  for  fear 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  who  probably  would 
have  fliown  him  no  favour.  In  fine^  the  Danes  ever  yiSto-^ 
rious,  aot  pofTeiSon  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  Hampihire,  and 
Dorfetthire,  where  they  hxd  their  magazines.  From  hence 
they  made  continual  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, without  any  one  daring  to  oppofe  them.  England  wai  The  mife* 
then  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  fouthern  counties  were  'f*^*  T^^ 
perpetually  ravaged  by  the  foreign  Danes,  and  the  northern  1^^^.  '*'^* 
peopled  by  the  fame  nation,  whom  the  £ngli(h  could  not  but 
look  upon  as  their  enemies.  For,  they  not  only  refufed  tp 
fight  againft  the  foreigners,  whom  they  ftill  confidered  as  their 
countrymen,  but  joining  with  them,  even  helped  to  deftroy  a 
country  they  ought  to  have  defended  with  all  their  power» 
fince  it  was  become  their  own.  In  this  extremity,  Ethelred, 
who  had  no  refolution,  was  &r  from  imitating  the  firmnefs  of 
his  anceftors,  who,  in  like  circumflances,  were  never  daunted  Su.  Amu 
by  misfortunes.  This  timorous  prince,  feeing  no  other  way 
to  avoid  the  ftill  greater  miferies  the  nation  was  threatened  with, 
yielded  at  laft  to  pay  the  Danes  thirty  thoufaad  pounds  ^,  This 

fum, 

p  Though  not  one  of  our  EnglUk  wir  with  the  leil  of  the  kiogdom,  when 

hiilorians  have  mentioned  on  whom  or  required.  Etb^lted  invaded  his  country, 

for  what  tbit  war  was  made^  John  For-  on  pretence  he  favoured  tbeUanes  ;  btit 

dun  in  his  Scotilh    hiflory  gives   this  preiiently  aftrr  the  two  princes  ftruck  up 

account  of  it :     Ethelred  having  paid  a  peace,  and  became  friends.     See  alio 

large  fums  to  the  Danes,  ient  to  Mai-  S.  Dunelm.  p.  79,  8c, 
colm    prince   of  Cumberland,     uod^        q.  All  hiftorians  agree  in  faying  that 

Cryme  king  of  Scotland^    to  pay  his  4t  was  done  by  tbe  advice  of  the  Wittes»- 

ihare  ;     which  he   rcfuied   to  dOj  and  gemot,  or  council— — a  rege  Sc  proceri* 

airerting  he  was  only  bound  to  xn^ke  bus  (Wittan)  dccntnm  eft.  Sax  Aon* 

«-hahita 
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fum,  which  in  thofc  days  was  very  con fidcrable,  was  levied  by 
a  tax,  callen  Dancgcld,  that  is^  Danlfli  money,  or  money  for 
the  Danes '.  This  was  the  original  of  that  famous  tax  which 
afterwards  became  fo  extremely  burthenfome  to  the  nation, 
even  long  after  the  Danes  had  quitted  England.  But  the  clergy 
and  monks  always  found  means  to  be  exempted. 

The  Danes,  fatisfied  with  this  agreement,  ceafed  their 
ravages,  and  returned  home.  However,  many  of  them  per- 
ceiving England  to  be  much  preferable  to  Denmark,  ftaid 
behind,  and  lived  among  the  Englifli.  Their  number  indeed 
was  not  fo  great  as  to  render  them  very  formidable,  confider- 
ing  they  were  difpcrfed  ;  but  then  they  were  fupported  by  their 
countrymen  of  Northumberland,  and  Eaft-Anglia.  Befides, 
the  EngliQi  dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  which  made  the  Danes  very  infolent.  They  did  what 
they  pleafed,  withont  any  controul.  The  Englim  difpirited 
by  their  paft  calamities,  were  afraid,  on  the  leaft  occafion,  of 
drawing  into  the  kingdom  frefli  armies  of  foreigners.  Thus 
whilA  the  Danes,  abounding  in  wealth  and  eafe,  pafled  their 
time  agreeably,  the  Englifli  were  forced  to  labour  and  toil  in- 
ceflantly,  to  fatisfy  the  avarice  of  their  new  matters.  In 
fhort,  the  whole  kingdom  flood  in  fuch  fear  of  the  Danes, 
that  they  had  always  the  appellation  of  Lord -Danes,  The 
word  itfclf,  as  well  as  the  meaning,  was  altered  a  little  after. 
At  this  day,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  a  rich  idle  man  that 
takes  upon  him,  is  by  way  of  derifion  called  a  Lurdane.  But 
notwithflanding  this  alteration,  the  traces  of  its  original  fignifi- 
cation  are  ftill  vifible  in  the  word. 

Elgivia,  Ethelred's  queen,  dving,  whllft  the  Danes  were 
thus  infolently  domineering  in  England,  the  king  demanded 


— — habito  concilio  cum  regni  fui    pri-  . 
matibus— S.  Dunclm.  p.  164.    Hoved. 
p.  429.— >— Confilso  primatum  fuorum* 

M.  Weft.  p.  386. 

r  For  the  payment  of  this  money 
every  hide  of  land  was  taxed  yearly 
twelte-pcnce.  A  hide  of  land  is  fuch  a 
quantity  of  land  as  may  be  ploughed 
with  one  plough  in  •  year.  Bede  reckons 
it  as  much  as  will  maintain  a  family. 
Some  fay  it  was  an  hundred  acres,  others 
that  it  contained  no  certain  number  of 
acres.  Tiie  diftriiMition  of  England  by 
hides  of  land  is  very  ancient,  mention 
bring  nvde  of  it  in,  the  laws  of  Ina. 
•Danegf  Id  was  the  firft  land-tax  in  Eng- 
land. Jt  was  atiCT wards  called  Hida- 
•gium,  which  name  remained  afterwards 
upon  all  taxes  aM  luhfisi^s  impofed  on 


lands.  The  Normans  called  thefe  fome- 
times  taxes,  fometimes  tillages^  and 
auxilit  Sc  fubfidia.  The  Saxon  kings 
bcfora  this  had  their  levies  of  money 
and  perfonal  (ervices  towards  the  build* 
ing  and  repairing  cities,  ca(iles,  bridges^ 
military  expeditions,  &C.  which  from 
the  word  Bote,  that  is,  repair,  were 
termed  Burghbote,  Brigbote,  Heregeld, 
itc,  ^  Danegeld  wa»  r^lc^fed  by  Edward 
the  ConfeHbr,  but  levied  again  hy  Wil- 
liam I.  and  ir.  Then  it  was  released 
Again  by  Henry  I.  and  finally  by  king 
Stephen.  This  anciant  tax  probably 
might  be  a  precedent  for  our  land*tax 
for  three  or  fournilllings  In  the  pound, 
when  firft  granted.  See  Leg.  Edw. 
ConfcQ'.  c.  xii. 

£mma 
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Emma  *,  fiftcr  of  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy,  in  mar-  Etheired 
riage.     His  fuit  being  granted,  and    the  *  marriage  confum- ™""*5'^"* 
mated,  he  thought  himfelf  out  of  danger,  depending  upon  the  roiidy.^^'" 
ailiftance  of  the  duke  his  brother-in-law,  when  there  fliould  Humingd. 
be  occafion.     This  expeflation  infpired  him  with  the  barbar-  ^^'  ^»' 
ous  and  furious  refolution  of  deftroying  the  Danes  by  a  gene-  Maffilcre°oV 
ral  mallacre.     To  excccute  this  project,  orders  were  font  fo  the  Daoci. 
privately  *  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  in  one  day  all  the  ^"«  ^"n- 
Danes  were  flain  with  fuch  implacable  furv  and  cruelty,  that  ""ounfhrw 
the  particulars  cannot   be  read  without  norror  ".     Sweyn^s  M.  Weft. 
Cfter  ^,  who  was  married  to  an  Englifh  lord,  having  at  firff 
been  (pared,  Ethelred  was  fo  barbarous  as  to  caufe  her  children 
to  be  murdered  in  her  prefence,  and  then  her  head  to  be  cut  ofE 
This  princefs,  who  met  her  death  with  an  heroic  conflancy, 
was  feverely  revenged  fhortly  aft^r. 

This  bloody  tragedy,  aSed  on  the  thirteenth  of  November  Remarki 
1002,  was  very  like  the  maflacre  of  the  Romans  by  the  Bri-  onthismaf- 
tons  under  Boadicea ;    not  only  the  fame  barbarities,  but  the  ^*^^^* 
fame  confequences  alfo  attended  both.     The  Englifh,  as  the 
old  Britons,  were  fo  far  from  throwing  off  their  yoke  by  this 
wicked  expedient,  that  it  fervcd  only  to  make  it  more  heavy 
and  infupportable.     Though  hiflorians  aflure  us,  all  the  Danes 
in  England  were  maffacred  on  this  occaiion,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  this  could  be  effected  in  Northumberland  and  Eaft- 
Anglia,  where  the  Danes  were  mod  powerful.      Was  it  pof- 
fible  they  fhould  fuffer  their  throats  to  be  cut,  without  making 
any  rcfiftance  worth  notice  ?    This  confideration  makes  me 
apt  to  belieye,  that  by  all  the  Danes,  we  are-  to  underftand 
only  thofe  lately  fettled  in  England,  and  difperfed  in  Weflex  and 
Mercia. 

Ethelred  was  perfuaded,  this  bloody  maflacre  of  fo  many  Etheiitd't 
thoufands  would  procure  him  feme  repofe.       He  could   not  ^*^*  ^^'* 

a  In  SazoDy  Elgiva.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  as  deep  as  their  waifts,  and  then  had 

364.     She  was  called  from  hrr  extra*  their  breafts  torn  off  by  maftiff  dogs, 

ordinary  beauty,  the  pear)  of  Norman-  See  Joh.  Walling,  p.  547.  edit.  Gale* 

4y.    Rao.  Higd.  lib.  vi.     Huntingd.  M.  Weft,  lays  the  odium  of  this  whole 

lib.  vi.  fecne  of  barbarity  on  Huna,  general  of 

t  Kantingdon  fays  that  he  himfelf,  the  king*8  forces,  one  of  his  evil  coun* 

-when  a  child,  heard  it  from  certain  old  fellers,   p.  391.      Brady  queftions  the 

men,  that  by  the  king's  command  let-  truth  of  it,  p.  124,  note  (m). 
ters  were   privately  difpatched  all  over         w  Her  name  was  Gunilda  j  (he  is  fald 

England   to  make  away  the  Danes  in  to  have  been  married  to  a  noble  Dane 

one  night.     The  Saxon  Annals  add,  it  of  great  power  and  wealth,  who  had  been 

wa«  becauie  the  king  was  told  the  Danes  fettled  for  fome  time  in  England :    hia 

defigned  to  deprive  him  and  his  nobles  name  was  Paleng.  She  was  a  Chriftian* 

of  their  livesj  and  to  feize  the  kingdom,  and  had   been  a  great  ipftrument   in 

Anno  Mil.  making  peace  between  the  Englifli  and 

u  Among  other  cruelties,  the  Danifli  Danes.    Mat.  Weft.  p.  392. 


.  YomcD  were  placed  in  holes  isktJK  earthy 


imagme^ 
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imagine,  the  Danes  would  ever  think  of  any  future  invafiofis. 
At  leaft,  he  hoped,   in    cafe   the  dcfirc    of  revenging  their 
brethren  fliould  bring  them  to  England  again,  the!  Englifli 
would  fee  the.heceflity  of  (bedding  the  laft  drop.df  their  blood 
to  prevent  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  incenfed  enemies. 
He  relied  moreover  on  the  affifiance  of  his  brother-iAnlaw  the 
duke  of  "Normandy.,  a  powerful  prince,  interefled  in  his  de-^ 
fence.    JBut  llich  a  deteftable  policy  rarely  produces  the  in-*' 
tended  eflFefis^  or  rather,  feldom  f:lils  of  ending  in  the  ruin  of 
the  proJe<ftor.    God,  who  beholds  fuch  tragedies  with  horror^ 
does  not  often  fiifier  them  to  go  unpuniflied.     Of  this  we  have 
an  inftance  in  the  miferies  thacbefel.Ethelred  and  his'fubje^ 
who  were  almoft  as  guilty  as  their  king. 
«%fcyn  re-       Sweyn  received  the  news  of  this  maflacre  by  fome'Danes^ 
fwnger"  ^^^  efcaped  by  getting'  on  board  a  veffel  ready  to  fail  fof 
M^Weft.    Denmark.     The  relation  of  the  cruellies  of  the  Enjglifli  to 
wkifmg.     thofe  of  liis  nation,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  throw  hioi 
J,  Waning.  j^jQ  refolutions  fatal  to  England.     But  when  he  was  inform- 
ed of  his  filler's  death,  and  the  barbarous  manner  nf  it,  he  was 
fcized  with  a  raging  fury.    £venr  thing  contributing  to  ftir 
him  up  to  revenge,  he  folemnly  fwore  he  would  never  reft  till 
he  had  fatisfadlion  for  fo  bloody  an  outrage.     It  was  not  there- 
fore *with  intent  to  plunder,  that  he  made  a  fecond  expedition 
into  England,  but  to  deftroy  the  whole  country  with  fire  and 
fword.     However,  as  he  did  not  doubt  but  Ethelred  had  taken 
all  pofSble  precautions  to  oppofe  his  entrance,  he  would  not 
fail  without  being  fure  of  a  place  where  he  might  (afely  land 
'   his  troops.     Cornwal  was  then  governed  by  earl  Hugh  a  Nor- 
man, whom  the  queefi  had  placed  in  that  poft  as  a  man  the 
king  might  perfeSly  confide  in.     To  this  governor  JSweyn  dif- 
patched  a  trufty  meflenger,  to  endeavour  to  gain  him  to  his  in- 
tereft,  by  the  offer  of  a  great  reward.     Hugh  yielding  to  the 
temptation,  promifed  to  admit  the  Danifh  fleet  into  his  ports^ 
and  fuffer  the  troops  to  land  without  moleftaiion. 
Sweyn  Upon  this,  Sweyn,  having  equipped  a- fleet  of  .three  ^hun'* 

'   c"^""^      dred  fail,  landed  in  Cornwal    with  a  numerous   army,   and 
«ndbarnf     meeting  with  no  oppofition,  marched  dire<31y  to  Exeter.     As 
Exeter.       this  ctty 'W2s  in  no  apprehenfion  of  an  attack,  be  eafily  becathc 
Huntingg.   matter  of  it,  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  reduced   ' 
s.  Dunelm.  Jt  (q  allies.     This  firft  exploit  was  followed  by  feveral  others, 
t^BifU      ^^  j^^^  f^^^i  ^^  £ngiand.     Wherever  Sweyn  carried  bis  afiii»» . 
revenue  and  not  conqueft  being  his  chief  aim,  he  deftroycd  all 
with  fare  and  fword.     Towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  being 
informed  Alfric,  duke  of  Mercia,  was  advancing  with  apow^ 
erful  army  to  give  bim  battle,  he xcfolved  to  meet  him.  Ethel- 


b  F    E  N  G  L  A  N  a  }^t$ 

red  aSed  very  unadvifcdly  in  giving  the  command  of  his  aftmy 
to  this  lord,  whom  he  had  formerly  banifbed  the  kingdom  oiit 
of  mere  caprice,  and  whofe  fon's  eyes  he  had  ordered  to  be  Sax,  Aiiis» 
put  out  *.     The  remembrance  of  this  injury  being  ftill  frefli 
m  the  duke*s   mind,  he  was  pleafed  with  having  fo  fair  ah. 
opportunity  to  revenge  it.    As  foon  as  he  was  in  f^ht  of  the 
enemy,  he  feigned  himfelf  fick  on  a  fudden,  pretending  be 
was  upable  to  nght  in  his  prefent  condition,  ordered  a  retreat^ 
Which  he  took  care  to  make  with  fo  much  confuHon,  that  the 
Danes  very  eafily  routed  his  army.     After  this  viSory,  Sweyn  Sweyii  re- 
took feveral  towns  y,  with  an  immenfe  booty.    But  as  he  had  tim, 
no  defign  to  keep  them,  he  fet  them  on  fi/e,  and  went  and  paf- 
kd  the  winter  in  Denmark, 

The  calm  England  enjoyed  upon  Swcyn's  departure,  lafted  Hereeonn 
not  long.     In  the  following  fpring  he  landed  in  Eaft-Anglia,  JJ^JJ* 
and  taking  Norwich,  burnt  the  whole  town  to  the  ground,  ^nd  TiMt* 
Ulf  ketel,  governor  of  Eaft-Anglia,  unable  to  refift  him,  gave  fcrf. 
him  a  great  fum  of  money,  to  prevent  his  doing  any  farther  Jjff^^^* 
toiifchief.    But  upon  receipt  of  the  money,  Sweyn  breaks  the  Hondngd. 
treaty,  and  takes  Thetford  by  furprife,  a  town  then  of  great  S,  Duneinr. 
note,  and  ferved  it  as  he  had  done  Norwich.    Incenfed  at  this  *"*>?*• 
breach  of  faith,  Ulfketel  levided  fome  troops  with  great  expe- 
dition, and  pofted  himfelf  between  the  Danifh  army  and  fleet* 
•Sweyn  perceiving  he  intended  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  his  (hips^ 
marched  back  to  give  him  battle,  before  he  fhould  be  rein- 
Iforced  with  more  troops.    He  found  the  Englifli  very  advan* 
tageoufly  encamped,  expelling  him  with  a  refolution  to  ftand 
their  ground,  and  exert  their  utmoft  in  defence  of  their  goods 
and  chattels,  which  their  enemies  were  carrying  away  before 
their  face.    The  ill  fortune  of  the  £ngli(h  was  come  to  that  Oefettstlia 
height,  that  it  was  almoft  impoffible  they  (hould  fo  much  as  ^^St^J^  mm 
once  get  the  advantage.    The  Dane8  obtained  a  fignal  vie-    jqq^T 
tory,  though  not  without  great  lofs  on  their  fide.    They  even         ** 
owned  they  were  never  in  more  danger  of  being  defeated  *. 
Ulfketel,  though  of  Dantfli  race,  was  the  faithfulleft  as  well 
as  braveft  of  aU  Ethelred's  fubje^ls,  and  did  him  the  moft  fer- 
vice.     But  it  was  not  fo  with  the  other  lords.     All  the  hifto* 
rians  agree,  Ethelred  was  betrayed  by  all  that  approached  him.  Etfaelrea^ 
Sweyn  had  his  fpies,  not  only  in  his  court,  but  in  his  very^J^b**" 

X  Though  the  Annals  tell  us  not  the  l!ght  wai  Tcry  (harp,  and  ended  in  a 

fetfoo,  Malxnsbury  fayt  it  was  for  his  great  flaughter  on  both  fides,  wherein 

fither*s  perfidiottfnefs,  who  had  revolt-  abundance  of  the  Bngliih  nobilitj  were 

«d  Csveral  tines.  killed.    But  if  all  the  Engliih  forces 

.    7  Particularly  Wilton  and  Sarutn.  had  been  there,  the  Danes  had  aefer 

Sax.  Ann.  leached  their  ihips.    Anno  X004. 

9  The  Sjxoa  Aonals  uU  u;  the 

councilf 
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council.  The  great  merr,  for  the  nioft  part  were  bribed,  or 
at  leaft,  there  was  fcarce  one  that  fcrved  the  king  heartily,  by 
reafon  of  their  little  efteem  for  him.  Whatever  councils  wcr6 
held  to  conGder  of  ways  and  means  to  r efift  the  D^nes,  the 
diflenfions  between  the  nobles,  too  common  in  the  courts  of 
princes  of  little  refpefled,  prevented  them  from  coming  to  any 
refolution,  or  executing  what  was  refolved.  The  avarice  of 
the  clergy,  and  particularly  of  the  monks,  very  much  helped 
to  encreafe  the  diforder.  Notwithftanding  their  great  riches, 
they  refufed  to  contribute  their  quota  in  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, pleading  their  privileges  and  immunities,  as  if  they  had 
no  (hare  at  all  in  the  danger.  ^  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  the 
Danes  obtained  fo  many  vidories  in  a  country  fb  ill  defended 
by  them,  who  were  fo  much  concerned  for  its  prefervation. 
The  famine  that  happened  foon  after,  would  have  completed 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Englifli,  had  it  not  accidentally  proved 
the  occafion  of  Sweyn's  returning  to  Denmark  for  want  of 
fubfiftence  in  England. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  and  ceafing  of  the  famine, 
the  Englifli  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  enjoying  fome  tran- 
quility, when  they  (aw  another  DaniOi  fleet  arrive  at  Sand- 
wich in  Kent.  Ethelred  immediately  levied  an  army  to  give 
the  new  invaders  battle  ;  but  after  committing  fome  ravages, 
they  retired  to  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  where  it  was,  not  poffible  to 
attack  them.  They  knew  the  Englilb  army  confifting;  only 
of  volunteers  who  fcrved  at  their  own  expence,  would  foon 
difband  themfelves,  as  it  afluaJly  happened.  Winter  coming 
on,  the  Englifli  returned  to  their  homes,  it  not  being  in  the 
power  of  the  king  to  keep  them  any  longer  together.  Then 
the  Danes  ifluirig  from  their  retreat,  renewed  their  ravages  in 
Kent*  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  well  alTured  they  fliould 
meet  with  no  oppofition.  Ethelred  faw  no  other  courfe  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  a  mifchief  that  threatened  the  whole  kingdom, 
but  to  give  them  the  fum  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  with  which 
thev  were  ver/  well  fatisfied. 

The  king,  being  freed  from  this  incumbrance,  celebrated 
the  wedding  of  one  of  his  daughters  with  Edric,  firnamed 
Streon  *>,  a  very  powerful  lord,  whom  he  had  juft  made  duke 
of  Mercia.  If  hitherto  Ethelred  had  lived  in  continual  fears 
and  troubles,  it  was  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  misfortunes 
he  drew  on  himfelf  by  this  fatal  marriage.     He  had  inconfi- 

a  This  was  ab'^ut  Chriftmass    they  Hunting,  p.  360.  S.  Dnnelm.  p.  166. 

plundered   [not  Kent]   bat  Himpihire  b  Camden  fays,  Streon  fignifies  the 

and  Berkffiire,  as  far  as  Reading,  and  Acquirer,  and  therefore  it  was  not  a 

burnt  Waliingford,     See  Sax.  Ann.  proper,  but  fiiname  only.    Rapio. 

deraicljr 
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deratelv  mken  into  his  familf  a  traitor  (old  to  the  Daoe^^  nvlio 
never  failed  on  all  occafions  to  betray  the  king  and  kingdom  to 
the  foreigners. 

Hardly  was  a  year  pafled  fince  the  laft  treaty  with  the  Dancs^     tOoSf 
when  they  demanded  the  fame  fum  again  %  pretending  it  to  Etbehcdta 
be  a  yearly  tribute  due  by  contrafi  from  Ethelred.     This  de-  y^^^**** 
tnand  was  accompanied  with  threats  of  deftroying  the  whole  ^^^  ^^^  ' 
kingdom  with  fire  and  fword,  if  the  money  was  not  tmme*  Hvntuied. 
diately  paid*    This  new  pretenfion  of  the  Danes  Convincing  |**^'"'S«i» 
the  king  and  his  council,  there  was  no  poffibility  of  ever  con*    '*"*^ 
tenting  their  infatiable  avarice,  it  was  judged  the  money  would 
be  better  laid  out  in  equipping  a  fleet  capable  of  defending  tb« 
jLinedom  from  their  incumons.    Neceffitjr  made  them  put  this 
refolution  fo  fpeedily  in  pradice,  that  quickly  after  the  kintf 
had  a  fleet  well  manned  and  viSualled,  the  command  whereof 
nvas  given  to  Brithric,  brother  of  Edric  Streon^  duke  of  Mer* 
c^a.     Thefe  meafures  obliged  the  Danes  to  retire,  for  fear  of 
being  forced  to  a  Tea-engagement,  which  their  ihtps  were  not 
fo  fit  for  as  thofe  of  the  Englifli  \ 

The  firft  thing  Brithric  did,  after  bis  being  made  admiral,  ru  Aeei 
was  to  ufc  ail  his  intereft  to  ruin  Uinoth,  a  lord  of  diftin-  comes  to 
guilbed  quality*,  but  his  enemy.     He  accufed  him  to  thej^'^' 
king  of  I  know  not  what  crimes,  of  which  Uinoth  did  not      * 
think  fit  to  purge  himfelf  by  a  public  trial,  being  fenfible  his 
condemnation  was  already  concerted.    He  refolved  therefore  iiovtAi 
upon  a  voluntary  exile,  to  ikreen  himfelf  from  this  perfecu* 
tion,  and  perfuaded  nine  captains  ^  to  follow  him  with  their 
ihips.     After  which  he  infefted  the  Englifli  ccafls,  and  did  as 
much  mifchief  as  the  Danes*     Brithric,  enraged  tt  his  enemy's 
efcape,  and  his  daring  to  brave  him  thus,  put  to  fea  with 
eighty  fail  to  give  him  chace,  and  endeavour  to  fei2e  him  alive 
or  dead.     But  he  met  with  fo  violent  a  ftorm,  that  the  grcateft 
^rt  of  his  (hips  were  lofl:,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  Uinoth* 
Thus  this  great  fleet,  which  could  not  be  fitted  out  without  a 
vaft  expence,    was  rendered  unferviceable  by  the  admiral's  ' 
paffion.     The  lofs  became  ftiil  more  irretrievable  by  the  dif« 

c  Which  was  piM  them.    Sax.  Ann*  to  fheDaiiet,  tt  well  9i  this  tsx  ftr- 

d  The  Sa^cn  Aonals  tc  i  u  ,  this  was  bnilding  a  fleet,  were   all  levied  with 

the  largeft  and  bcA  fleet  England  had  the  joint  oonfent  of  rlie  king  and  hii 

•ver  Teen.    It  wa«  boiit  after  this  man-  great  council,  or  Wittena- gemot, 

ner  all  oer  Enthnd  ;   every  hundred  e  Thane  of  Suflejc,  tarl  Ooodwhl*a               i 

tnd  thirty  hides  cf  land  were  ob!igt:d  to  father.     SaJC*  Ann. 

find  one  ()iip,  ard  (very  eight  hides  a  f  The  Saxon  Annals,  and  the  raft  of 

lielmet  and  breaft-pUte.     An.  MVIII.  th€  hlibriaof,  Uy  twenty.     See  HiMiS« 

MIX.    It  muft  be  obferved  that  the  Infd.  pu  ]6o.  i.  Dundin.  p.- 166« 
Annals  tdl  us,  tfa«  fevcni  fume  paid 
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fiprtfion  among  the  iea^offioers,  feveral  of  whom  went  Ml- 
jpined  Uhiotb. 
1009.        In  the  mean  time,  the  Danes  took  advantage  of  thcfe  dif- 
Thf  Paiges  orders.    The  next  ^ring  two  of  their  fleets  arrived  in  £ng- 

aiiive  in        "       ■  ------  .       —     .  ..  .         -        .      .^ 

Kent. 
S.  Difnclm. 
Sax.  Ann. 
Hunting. 

Brompt,. 


Und,  one  in  Eaft-Anglta,  under  Turicil,  another  in  the  iik 
of  Thanet,  under  Heming  and  AnIaC  Thefc  Jeaders  join-  ^ 
ing  their  forces  in  Kent,  plundered  the  country^  and  then  laid 
fiege  to  Canterbury.  The  city  would  have  infallibly  fallen 
into  the^andsof  the  Danes,  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  pur- 
chafed  a  peace  with  a  large  (mm  of  money  K 

Whilft  the  Danes  were  pillaging  Kent,  Ethelred  drew  an 
army  together  to  oppofe  their  ravages.     As  (bon  as  be  was 
ready,    he  pofled  himfelf  between  them  and  their  fliips,  to 
prevent  their  embarking  and  carrying  off  dieir  booty.     Pro^ 
^abiy,  he  would  have  executed  his  pro]e<^,  and  perhaps  gained 
fome  further  advantage,    confidering  the  fupefiority  of   his 
forces,  if  Edric  had  not  found  means  to  favc  the  Danes.    Toe 
traitor  perceiving  their  danser,  reprefented  to  the  king,  his 
father-id-law,    that  it  woiud    be  more  advantageous  to  kt 
them  retire  than  hazard  a  battle,  which  might  prove  htal  to 
him.     This  pernicious  advice  made  fuch  impref&on  on   the 
king,  that  he  fuficred  them,  to  march  by,  with  all  their  plun* 
der,  unmolefted.      But  inilead  of  failing  for  Denmark,    aa 
Ec'ric'i  ad-  'tv^^as  cxpeftcd,  they  threw  therofelves  into  the  ifle  of  Thanct  ; 
^*^*\:        from  whence,  during  the  whole  winter,   they  made  incur** 
iions  into  tho  neighbouring  counties.     They  even  made  feve- 
ral attempts  upon  I^ndon,  but  were  always  repulfed.     Mean 
uitketel      while,   Ulfketel,    duke  of  Eaft-Anglia,   willing  once  more 
defeated,     to  try   the  fortune  of  a   battle  in  defence  of  his  gwern- 
irient,   had  the  misfortune  to  be  overthrown,    and  by  hia 
defeat  left  them  mafters  of  the  country  he  inlendcHl  to  de- 
fend. 
The  Danes       Hithcrto  the  Danes  wanted  cavalry,  by  reaibn  of  the  diffi- 
niftuntfomc^liy^of  tranfporting:  horfcs  from  Denmark.     Butasfoonas 
they  were  in  poiTeffiun  of  Eaft-Anglia,  a  country  abounding 
with  horfes,  they  inoun ted  part  of  their  troops,  and  by  that 
means  extended   their  conquefts.     Shortly  after  they  fubdued 
EOcx.  Middklbx,  Hcrt^rdfbire,    Buckinghamibire,  Oxfotfi- 
fliire  \  Bedfordfliire,  Cambridgefhire,  Huntingtonihire,  Nor- 


Ethclred 
Ifvcs  3n 
army  J 


Hoveden. 


bntfufiers 
the  Danes 
to  pafi  by 
him  unmo- 
Icftcd  by 


of"  their 

troops,  and 

berome 

makers  of 

almoft  all 

Wcflcx. 

^ax.  Ann, 

Huntiugd.* 

S.  Dundm.      g   Thr«c 

B.ompion.    Ann.  MIX, 


thousand  pounds.  Sar. 
After  ihey  had  got  tlicfo 
t^rcc  thoufand  pounds,  they  failed  round 
to  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  plundered  Suf- 
fix, Hampfhire,  and  Berk ih ire,  Inirjp- 
ing  feveral  towns.     And  .hire  it  wa? 


that  Ethelred  drew  aa  army  againft 
them,  not  whilft  they  were  ravaging 
Kent.     See  Sax.  Ann.     S.  Dunetm. 

h  Oxford  being  burnt  that  year  by. 
the  Danes,  all  ftudiei  ceafrd  .there  till 
the  ye^r  1133.    Tho»  Redborn. 
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ihaihptonlhrrc,  Kent,  Surrey,  Suflcx,  Hampfliire,  Wiltlhiret 
and  Devonihire,  ^htlft  Ethelred,  who  had  fearce  any  thihg 
left,  ktfpt  htmfelF  (hut  up  .in  Londoh,  without  daring  to  take 
the  Aeld  and  ftop  their  progrefs.     Ih  dll  thki  abovehatned  coufi* 
ties,  London  and  Canterbdry  were  the  only  places  in    the 
king*s  poweri     But  at  length  they  attacked  the  laft  fo  vigo-    16r8* 
roufly,  that  they  took,  plundered^  and   reduced  it  to  aflbes,  Th«y  b^d 
Efphcgus,  the  archbifhop,  being  taken  prifoner,  was  afterwards  I^J^IS^**'^* 
murdered  by  thefe  barbarians  K  They  proceeded  with  the  fame 
cruelty  towards  the  monks  of  St.  AuguftinV,  whom  they  put 
under  a  decimation,  deftroying  nine  parts  in  ten  K 

England  being  reduced  to  this  deplorable  ftate,  all  the  great  Montfy  » 
tnen  6f  the  kin^om  aflembled  at  London  with  the  kingj  tosiveathemi 
tonfult  upon  a  remedy  for  fucff  violent  eWls.     The  beft  ex- 
pedient they  could  find,  was  to  bribe  thcfe  foreigners  with  They  retire, 
money  to  leave  the  kitigdom.     The  fum  Agreed  upon  ahiount-  ^  ^vKa"* 
ed  to  forty-eight  thoufand  poundr',  which  having  received, 
they  departed  with  their  booty  ". 

Though  the  retreat  of  the  Danes  coft  Englatld  dear>  tht     idiji 
people  thought  themfelves  happy  to  be  thus  freed  from  their  ^*y°«*- 
enemies,  hoping  they  fhould  repair  by  a  peace,  the  damages  SaguST 
fuftained  by  the  war.     But  they  were  for  from  feeing  yet  the 
end  of  their  mifcries*     Hardly  had  they  enjoyed  any  qulct^   ^ 
"When  news  came  that  Sweyn  *  was  ert^ered  the  Humber  • 
^ith  a  powerful  fleet^  threatening  the  whole  kingdom  with  de- 
Iblation  and  ruin.     As  this  prince  found  the  country  unprb-  He  bteoaM 
Vided  with  troops^  and  unable  to  defend  itfelf,  he  quickly  be-  JJ!^'^ 
came  mailer  of  NorthuthbeiIan<),  Eaft-Anglia,  in  a  word,  coonUs. 

Sax.  Aad* 

t  He  was  killed  at  Greenwith,  to  abotit;  ei^t  hundrvd  hymen,  Were  left  Maimsb, 

•whwh  pkce,  the  ftation  of  their  fti^n,  alWd.     Lamliait}  foppofes  there  were  a-  Hontirgd. 

<hey  had  brought  him  prifoner.     And  boot  forty-three  thoufand  two  htiodred  S.  Dunelcp. 

therefore  in  the  old  church  of  Grern-  perfons  maflacred.     Perainb.  of  i^ent.  Mat<  Wdl4 
wlch,  on  the  top  of  the  partition  wall,        1  Sax.  Ann.  Uun'lngd.  p.  361.  and 

between  the  nave  of  thb  church  and  the  Brompton  fay  hot  eight  thoufand. 
chancel,  was  this  iliibiptiob>    "This        in  Forty-five  of  their  fhips  fubmitted 

'  '*  church  Was  er«£lcd  and  dedicated  to  to  Ethelred,  aAd'promifed  to  defend  tb« 

*'  the  glory  of  God,  and  memory  of  St.  kingdom,  provided  be  would  allow  them 

*'  Alphage,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  tidluats  uaA  cJoaths.  Sajc.  Aim,  Humi^ 

**  here  (lain  by  the  Danes,  becaufe  he  ingd.  ^.  36 1. 

^*  would  not  ranfom  his  lifb  by  an  un-         n  The  EagliiK  hiftorians  have  not 

^  felfonable   futn  of   money.   .Anno  told  t»  the    ireafon  why  Sweyn  ftaid 

**  loift.-*    He  was  firft  buried  at  St*  away  fo  long,  ai  from  1005  cj  1013, 

i'aurs  in  London,  und  afterwards  re-  eight  years. 

moved  to  Canterbnry.  He  was  honoured         o  He  came  firft  to  Sandwich,  apd 

■M  a  martyr,  and  ftaodt  in  the  Rotiotn  from  thence  failing  to  the  mouth  of  \ht 
Martytology  on  the  tgth  of  April.  Humber,  he  went  up  the  Trent,  as  Ut 

k  Florence  of  Worcefier  fays,   the    ts  Gainsborough.     Sas,  Ann.  Kf  «liBab. 

burghers  were  ferved  in  the  lame  man-  SVDuneim.  Ir.gufpb. 
«P'&    fo  that  only  four  monks,  ynd 

Eea  of 
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of  all  the  counties  lying  nordi  of  Watling-Street  But  thefe 
conqueils  not  fatisfying  his  ambition,  he  ukes  hoftages  of  all 
the  principal  towns,  and  leaving  his  Ton  Canute  to  command 
the  conquered  counties,  he  advances  fouthward,  and  on  a 
fuilden  lays  fiege  to  London,  where  Ethdred  was  fliut  up. 
Though  he  was  but  ill  previded  with  neceflaries  to  befiege  in 
form  a  place  of  that  importance,  he  imagined  the  citizens 
.  would  be  terrified  at  bis  menaces.    But  finding  they  were  not 

moved  by  them,  he  defifted  from  his  enterprize,  and  went 
and  ravaged  the  weftern  parts  of  Weflex,  where  he  found  no 
oppofition  to  his  arms.  However,  as  he  could  not  be  eafy 
^hilft  London  was  out  of  his  power,  he  refolved  to  befiege  it 
once  more.  But  whilft  he  was  preparing  for  the  fiege  with 
greater  precaution  than  before,  he  bad  information  of  Ethel- 
red's  departure  from  thence.  This  unfortunatt  prince  ever 
dreading  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  he  had  fo  hei- 
noully  injured,  and  perceiving  himfelf  unfafe  at  London,  re- 
tired  into  Normandy  with  ail  his  family.  Whereupon  the 
.  Londoners  being  left  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  judged  it  a 
rafh  undertaking  to  maintain  alone  the  rights  of  a  prince  re^ 
-  linquiflied  bv  himfelf.  They  refolved  therefore  to  fubmit  to 
the  king  of  benmark,  to  whom  ail  the  reft  of  the  kingdom 
was  now  fubjed.  Prefently  after  the  furrender  of  London, 
^  .  Sweyn  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  without  any  op- 
pofition, no  one  peribn  in  the  kingdrai  daring  to  difpute  his 
title. 


15.     SWEYN  king  of  Denmark,  and  firft 
of  the  Danifh  kings  in  England. 

Sweyn  im-   HP  ^  ^  firft  aft  of  fovereignty  cxercifed  by  the  new  king, 

pufes  a  great    X      was  an  immenfe  tax  on  the  kingdom  for  payment  of 

^-         .  the  Danifh  troops  who  ailifted  him  in  his  conquefts.     No  hi(^ 

torian   mentions  the  coronation  of  this  prince.    Perhaps  be 

'   neglefted  this  folemnity,  believing  it  unneccflary ;  or,  it  may 

be«  matters  of  greater  importance  afforded  him  no  time  to 

think  of  it,  during  his  (hort  reign  of  lefs  than  a  year.     Some 

1014.    ^^y  ^^  ^1^^  ^  natural  death,  being  choaked  by  a  rheum.  Others 

He  dies       believe  he  was  poifoned.     Whatever  was  the  caufe,  'tis  cer- 

foda  niy.     tain  he  died  fuddenly,    which  gave  occafion  to  the  legend 

s^'oITndm,  writers  to  fay  he  was  killed  v^iih  a  club  or  lance  by  St.  Ed- 

ni.  Weft.  *  mund. 
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mwid,  formerly  king  of  Eaft-Anglia.  It  is  pretended,  this 
faint  did  it  to  fave  the  town,  wh^re  his  body  lay  buried  % 
from  being  plundered  for  refufing  to  pay  the  tax  impofed  by 
the  n^ w  king.  The  fliortnefs  of  his  reign,  and  perhaps  his 
not  being  crowned,  arc  the  reafons  hiftorians,  for  the  moft 
part,  have  not  reckoned  this  prince  iii  the  number  of  the  kings 
of  England. 


E  T  H  E  L  R  E  D  IL  reftored. 

T  T  P  O  N  the  death  of  Sweyn,  his  fon  Canute  was  pro-  jthclred  ii* 
\J    claimed  king  of  England  by  the  Danes.     But  the  Eng-    1014, 
lifli  recalled  Ethelred,  promifing  to  fupport  him  in  the  throne, 
againft  all  the  attempts  of  the  Danes,  whofe  government  was 
become  infupportablc.     Ethelred  at  firft  was  loth  to  truft  to  Sax.  Ann. 
their  promifes,  being  appreheniive  of  a  dcfign  to  deliver  h/ra  Maimsb. 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.    But  being  encouraged  by  the  $,  Dunrim. 
good  reception  his  fon  met  with,  whom  he  had  feni  before  to  * 
K>und  the  people's  inclinations,  he  returned  to  England.     He 
was  received  with  great  demoni^rations  of  joy,  and  his  fub- 
jeds  fwore  allegiance  to  him  again,  as  if  he  had  begun  a  new 
reign,  hh  flight  being  confidered  as  a  fort  of  abdication  of 
the  crown.    For  his  part,  he  promifed  to  reform  whatever 
was  amifs  in  the  adminlftration  of  the  government  before  his 
retreat.    The  eagemefs  of  thfe  Engiifli  to  throw  off  a  foreign  r 

yoke,  made  them  flock  to  the  king  with  fuch  zeal  and  hafie, 
that  he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  •    ^ 

His  firft  expedition  plainly  (hewed,  his  misfortunes  had  made 
no  great  alteration  in  him.     Inftead  of  marching  ^g^^^^  the  jj^^^^^^^ 
Danes,  he  made  ufe  of  his  forces  to  be  revenged  on  the  men  thcLindfey-, 
of  Lindfey  ',  who  had  fome  way  difpleafed  him.     After  he  "*"• 
had  gratified  his  paflion  by  the  chaftifement  of  thefe  people, 
he  prepared  to  march  and  ^ght  the  Danes,  who  little  expected 
fo  fudden  a  revolution.     Though  Canute  had  for  him  all  the 
Danes,  and  the  fame  forces  his  father  Sweyn  had  conquered 
England  with,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  hazard  a  battle.    On  Canute  re- 
the  contrary,  before  Ethelred  was  advanced   near  enough,  to  turns  into 
oblige  him  to  fight,  be  led  his  troops  to  the  fea-fide,'and  em-  ^jj""^^' 

of  it, 
p  St.  Edmand'i-bmy.  the  men  of  Lindfey  had  provided  the 

q  One  of  the  three  divitions  of  Lin-    Danes  with  horfet,  and  defi{;ned  to  join 

coln&ire,  vix.  Holland,  Kefteven,  and    with  them  in  their  ravages.  An,  MXIV. 

Liadr^y,    The  Saxon  Annale  teU  us, 

E  e  3  bark- 
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barUxi^them,  fet  (ail  for  Denmark*     But  before  bis-depar-* 
fure,  he  ordered  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  hoftages  he  had  in 
his  power,  to  be  cut  off^  leaving  them  thus  mangled  09  tbe 
(bore  ^ 
Tht  cture        The  retreat  of  this  prince  cannot  but  feem  ilrange^  fince 
f'  E* jf!*^r  h^  h?id  never  been  worfted,  and  befide?,  had  many  ftrong  places 
wf w|wa«f  £}j]|  jj^  jjjj  jjanjjs,     j^  jg  no  lefs  to  be  wondered,  that  the  £ng-. 
liOi  hiiloriana  (bould  not  explain  the  caufe  of  fo  haAy  a  re^ 
treat.     But  what  the  Engliib  hiflory  pafles  over  in  ulence, 
IS  fupplied  by  the  Danifb.     Wc  are  there  informed,  that  Ca-r 
nute  had  a  younger  brother,  named  Harold,  who  being  regent 
in  the  abfence  of  his  father  Sweyn,  fer%ed  upon  the  king- 
dom for  himfelf*     '7' was  this  that  obl^ed  Canute  to  leave 
]^ngland,  wiib  a  prec^tpitation  that  feemed  to  be  an  cSpSt  of 
fear  rather  than  found  policy,  as  it  really  was.    This  prince 
did  not  believe  he  ought  to  abandon  the  kingdom  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  for  the  fake  of  a  firange  ^nd  newly  conquered  coun<r 
try,  ripe  for  a  general  defc£lton«     And  indeed,  if  the  revolt 
of  the  Englifh  had  epgaged  him  in  a  long  war,  as  was  but  too 
probable,    what  afiiflance  could  he  expe6l  from  Denmark^ 
whiJd  the  kinedom  w^s  in  the  handsof  his  brother  ?  He  mad^ 
}t  but  too  vifiole  afterwards,  when  halving  fettled  his  afiairs  in 
the  North,  be  returned  with  his  vidorious  troops  to  £ngT- 
land,  th^^t  hp  was  incapable  of  the  fear  that  was  laid  to  his 
charge. 
A^mtanil     As  foon  as  Ethelred  faw  hiqifclf  freed  from  the  Danes,  he 
eroeity  of    ntvcr  thought  of  performtns  bis  promife  to  bis  fubjeds.     On 
^theired.     ^^  contrary,  he  refumed  his  old  maxims,  and  impo&d,  on 
>!  Pu^ieim.  fevc^'al  pretences,  excefljve  taxes  *,  which,  railed  great  mur- 
n)urings  among  the  nobles  and  people. 

To  thefe  occaiions  of  public  complaint,  he  added  others  of 
9  more  private  nature,  which  defiroyed  all  the  hopes  enter- 
Fats  two     tained  of  his  amendment.    Morcard  and  SifFertb,  lords  of 
N  2t'Vfor     P-^^'fe  cxtr?i^fon,  who  had  all  along ,  firmly  adhered  to  the 
^  their  Jates.  ictcfcft  of  the  king  and  tbcir  new  country,  were  (acrificed  to 
Sw.  Ann.   his  ^vatice.     i  o  draw  thefe  two  earls  into  his  fnare,  the  king 
JMaimsb.    convened  ^  great  council  at  Oxford  *,  where  be  caufed  them 
I  buacL*   to  b^  murdered,  and  then  feized  their,  eft^j^es,  as  if  they  had 

r  H^  failed  t>  Sandwich,  yrjifre  he  at  Groeowich.      Sax.  Aan.  Huntiaed^ 

let 'the  hn/^tges  on  ihnre,  and-tben  wtrt  p.  362.  S.  Dvi*lmy  and  Htftd.  Ctj,  it 

away  tti  Denmark.     The  hiftorians  fay,  was  thirty  thoofan^ poood.  p.  141 .  433. 

he  cut  ( (k*  their  b^fids,  naftSf  and  cars,  — Anao«  1014.   Sept.  sS.  tliei<  wat 

without  any  mention  of  c^r  feet.  Sax.  f»ob  aniaiuaAdatioo  of  the  fea,that  it 

^nn.  Malmab.  oVeiiiowid  feveral  towns,  and  dmwned 

s  Paiiculary  twenty-ore  thoufand  abandance  of  people.  Sax.  Ann.  Malaa* 
p9)|lid^  ^r  lu9  Aeci  and  a.  my  that  wa«        t  Qi  £n)(lifk  and  Danes.  Maimsb. 

bwft 
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htttx  con<kinned  b^  the  common  forms  of  juftice* "«  *  AIgiU>4>  . 
:ividow  of  Sifferth,  was  ihut  up  io  a  monaftery^  to  which  coa-  > 

iincment  {he  was  indebced  for  her  after  greatnefs.*    Edmund,  The  mar- 
thc  king's  eldeft  foil,  paiEog  that  way  fome  time  after,  ^^^  ^f^X^^^^ 
mind  to  fee  a  lady  (p  reaowned  for  her  beauty,  and  feU  fo  2!ii«5>T  * 
defperaiely  in  love  with  her,  that  he  married  faer»  even  againft 
his  father's  confent.  . 

The  calm  England  enjoyed  after  the  retreat  of  the  Danef^    1016. 
Jafted  but  one  year,  Canute  having  got  poffeffion  of  the  ihrooie  ^*^"^J,,"' 
of  Denmark,  immediately  fet  out  for  England,  and,  when  lea^  EngUnJ. 
.expe(9sd,  landed  a  numerous  army  at  Sandwich.     Ethelred  is  favomed 
being  then  out  of  order,  Edmund  bis  fon,  with  Strenn  dukf  ^^-^nn! 
jo(  Mercia^  his  fon-in*law,t  conxmanded  the  army  againft  the  m  .imA.' 
Danes.    Edmund  foon  perceived  his  brother-in-iaw  was  a  Huntingd. 
jfriend  to  Canute.    This  dilcovery  madetiim  invent  fome  pre-  ^-  Duncim. 
,tence  to  divide  the  army  in  two  bodies,  that  .he  might  be  fe- 
.parated  from  him,  not  daring  to  puni(h  the  traitor,  for  fesM^ 
^f  exciting  a  revolt  in  Mercia«  where  Strepn's  power  was 
jgreat.     Beiides,  he  dreaded  his  father's  dtfpleafure,  who  would 
never  be  perfuaded^  his  fun- in-law  held  intelligence  with  the 
X^anes.     Canute  taking  advantage  of  this  divifiuQ  of  the  £ng-     . . 
,lilb  forces,  made  larsf  conquefls  .immediately ;  and  the  trea- 
cherous Edricy  who  bad  joined  Edmund  with  no  other  view 
but  to  betray  him,  finding  be  had  loft  bJs  aim,  openly  declaifld    ' 
for  Canute.     This  would  have  been  rather  an  advantage  than 
a  detriment  to  the  king's  affairs,  if  the  traytor  had  not  car- 
Tied  with  him  a  confideinble  body  of  troops,  with  forty  (bifs 
.of  war.     This  defertion,  which  proved  very  ferviceable  to- 
Canute,,  was  a  mortal  wound  to  Ethelred.     The  people  went  • 

over  in  crowds  to  the  Danes,  itt  proportion  as  the  king's  affairs 
fell  to  <lecay.     Even  WelTex  itfelf  was  not  very  fecure  ^. 

Canute's  cxpeaation  daily  increaiing  by  tbefc  fticcefles.  Be  Canute  fob* 
turned  his  arms  againd  thofe  of  the  Mercians,  who  continued  ^^^^J  3^^ 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  king^  and  at  length,  with  the  aiSf-  refolm'  up- 

«  Flomite  of  ^ovcifkit,  ifhH  lHaf^  feveral  "otlter  paftnulart*    it  !«  \AM*  •      vV^eflfex. 

.the w  Weftminiler  relate,  tbattbefe  t^  that   Ethelred   was  egged  op   hyi^e     ^ 

carls  wje  privatdy  accufed  by.Edric*  treacherous  Edric,  to  nulce  him  udious 

who  gaped  after  their  efUte,    of  trea-  to  the  pcopJe ;  and  that  he  was  notfo 

'lbaab;e  pmAkes  againft  Ethelred,  %y  bad  u  is  repfefented,  ae  appews  from 

wrhofe  order  Edric  invited    them  to  s  tJie  good  laws  bf  made,  which  m  ftill 

-  feaft>  wiiere  he  caufed  them  to  b«  trea-  extAnt.     He  wu  fo  particularly  careful  _    , 

cherouHy  murdered.  Their  dependants,  of  the  execution  of  judlce,  thatliaving     ' 

who  went  aboat  to  rrrenge  then^deathtj  found  one  Walgeatus,  •  jud^e,  whdro  * 

were  forced  to  fly  into  St.  FridrMdc^s  beloved,  guilty  of  injuftice,  be  dq;w^ 

church'  in  Oxford,  which  being  fet  on  him  from  his  office, 
^re,  ihcy  periflied  in  the  flames.     But         w  Canute  plundered  Dorfet,  Wilts» 

'the  king  wpenrlngof  his  cruelty,  caufed  and  Somerfctihire.  Sax.  Ann.  Mainnb*  ' 
the  church  Xj  be  rebuilt.     In  this,  and 

E  e  4  ta^cc 
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StTMii  dMs  tancc  of  Stmm;  entirtW  fubdu«d  them.    After  which  he  hrm^ 
hini  great    ed  91  defign  to  attack  Ethelred  in  Wcflcx  irtelf.    He  had  the 
to*Aon     ^^^^  realon  to  expert  foccers  in  this  enterprise,  as  Edric  had 
•    artfully  ififtiUedinto  the  Mercians  that  were  in  the  Englifh 
army,  a  notion  that  it  was  a  fin  to  bear  arms  againft  a  prince^ 
in  pmTeffion  of  their  country.     AU  that  Edmund  cdbM  obtain 
of  thefts  troops,  was,  that  they  would  follow  the  king  when 
be  comnfianded  the  army  in  peribn,  refufing  to  fight  under  any 
other  general.    In  this  extremity,  Edmund  ufed  all  peffible  en- 
deavours to  perfuade  the  king  his  father,  who  feighed  hirafelf 
fick  *t  London,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army.     Bat  th^ 
SthtM't    more  Ethelred  was  pre  lied,  the  more  he  was  confirmed  in  hia 
*••••  fufpicion  of  a  defign  to  deliver  him  to  the  Danes,  imagining 

the  Englifli  bad  no  other  way  to  make  a  peace, with  them. 
As  he  durit  not  quit  London,  where  he  thought  himfelf  fafe, 
he  rdfufed  to  go  to  the  army ;  and  the  prince  hb  fen  had  the 
vexation  to  fee  bis  troops  difperfe,  without  being  able  to  oblige 
them  to  fland  a  battle.    In  the  mean  time,  Canute  taking 
^idvantage  of  thefe  difordera,  enlarged  his  conquefis  with  great 
rapidity. 
H«i>roinii«f      In  theie  wretched  circumftances,  Edmund  £tw  ho  remedy 
tohead       \y^i  xo  go  himfelf  to  London,  and  try  to  perfuade  the  king  to 
M  "JSa.  *^*^  ^^^  army.     He  prevailed  at  laft  with  great  di^culty,  and 
by  his  extraordinary  care,  raifed  another  army  more  numerous 
than  the  former.    His  defign  was  to  give  Canute  battle,  per* 
fij^ded  as  he  was,  that  nothing  but  a  iignal  vi^iy  eould  re- 
He  pm»f     trieve  the  afFairs  of  the  Englifli.    Ethelred  came  to  the  army 
l«t  riidd«n«  according  to  his  promife,  but,  upon  fats  arrival,  was  feized  by 
Ijr  iftirei.     j^j^  ^jj  f^^^^    Whether  he  had  any  good  ground  for  his  fuf- 
picion, or  it  was  inftilled  into  him  by  the  traytors  about  his 
|>erfon,  he  made  btit  a  very  Oiort  flay,  returning  to  London 
with  all  imaginable  fjpfeed.    After  his  departure,  Sie  army  be«« 
ing  mud)  weakened  by  the  retreat  of  the  Mercians,  who  ab- 
ftinatelv  refufed  to  fight  Without  a  king' at  their  head,  Edmund 
v^s  obliged  tQ  keep  at  a  diftance  from  the  Daoes,  for  fear  of 
engaging  ^t  a  great  difadvantag^    Then  Canute  finding  no 
farther  oppofitton,    became   mafter  of   feveral  counties    in 
Weilex.  and  (pan  faw  himfelf  in  condition  to  compleat  the 
conqueft  of  th«  whole  kingdom. 
f liaaM         Edmund  perceiving  h^  was  unaUe  .to  ftop  the  progrefi  of 
foti  into      (he  enemy,  refolved  to  go  and  join  Uthred  earl  of  Nortbum- 
Ind  tou?    k«'J»n<'»  whp  had  levied   fome  troops  in  the  North.    Thev 
trthred.       ravaged  together  thofe  parts  of  the  country  that  joined  with 
(i«.  Att^    the  D^nes  \  whilft  Canute  and  the  duke  of  Mercia  laid  wafle 

H  St|ffcr{!il^irpj  Shrvpfliiie,  l^icefUrfliire.    Sax,  Aon, 
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the  (buthem  counties  that  perGfted  in  their  obedience  to  -Ethel* 
red^.     ButCanutedid  not  long  fuffer  his  friends  to  be  expofed^anatt  fol- 
io the  ravages  of  the  Englifli.     The  moment  he  wag  inform-^*'*"** 
ed  of  what  pafled  in  the  North,  he  marched  thither  with  the 
utmoft  expedition,  and  compelled  £dmund  and  Uthred  to  re* 
lire  into  Lancafhire,  where  they  were  not  very  fcctire.     Uth- 
rcd,  £ndine  he  was  no  nntch  for  Canute,  thought  beft  to  fiib-UthrBd  fo^. 
mit  to  the  DanHh  king,  who  contumed  hira  in  Ws  government,^    ^^^ 
thoi^  but  for  a  little  while.    As  he  plainly  faw  the  earl  had 
dianged  fides  purely  by  cmhpuliiony  and  had  reafon  to  fear. he 
would  not  remain  faithftd,  he  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death;  '"^j^T'^  ^ 
and  placed  Eric,  a  Banifli  lord,  in  his-room.  -  ^  *°        • 

£diiiiind  being  at  a  lofs  what  to  do^  rctiffed  to  his  father  at 
London,  and  earotftty  prefled  him  X9r  eacert  himfelf  on  the 
prefent  occafion ;  bat  alt  to  no  purpofe;  Ethelred,  who  till  1006. 
then  had  feigned  hmfelf  fick,  fell  dangero^y  ill,  and  died^^^ 
ibon  after  in  the  fiftietb^car  of  his  age,  and  the  tbirtv-feventh 
of  his  reign  ^  Never  was  England  in  a  more  oeplorable 
ftate,  than  in  the  reign  of  this  prince.  . 

He  had  by  his  firft  wife  Elgivia*,  Edmund,  who  fuoeeededHis  iBiia 
bim$  .Atherftan,  who  died 'in  hit  chiUheodj  another  Ton 
called  £dwy,  and  three  daughters.  Edgtva,  the  eldeft,  was 
marned  to  an  Engliih  earl,  who  was  llain  in  bat|ie.  Edgith^ 
bis  iecond,  had  tlw  misfortune  to  £all  to  the  lot  of  the  traitor 
Edcicduke  ofMercta.  Edgma,  the  youngeft,  was  wife  of 
Uthred  earl  of  Nortburaberland«  By  Emma  of  Normaody« 
Jkis  fecond  wife,  he  had  Alfred  and*  Edward,  and  a  daughter 
named  Goda,  who  was  firft  married  to  Walter  earl  of  Mantes, 
and  afterwards  to  Euftachius  earl  of  Boulogne* 

Eth^lred  has  comnooiy  the  firname  of  the  Unready  givea 
him  by  the  hiftorians,  either  becaufe  he  waa  often  furprifed  by 
the  Danes,  or  was  never  ready  when  he-was-to  go  to  the.  wars. 
At  bis  coming  to  the  crown  he-fouad  the  kingdom  in.  a  rich 
and  flouriihing  condition^  but  left  it-  at  bia  death  inexneme 
poverty  and  de&iiation. 

y  Backinghamy  B^^fordj  Hunting*        a  Or  Etbelgiva,  the  clfughter  of  carl 

idoni  Liocola^  Nottiogham  fliuet  }  and  Egbert.     Broinpt.  p.  877.     He  fays  la 

fo  ihrough  Northumbria  towards  York,  the  faiAe  phtce,  that  he  had  bit  firft 

£ax,  Ann.  Malm^b.  cbikirfn  by  <  fofcifoer,  tha(  wa$  hit 

s  He  was  buried  in  St«  P^iil*s  Cathco  coDcubine  &— by  the  daughter  of  carl 

iralL,    MalflDfb*  To'cch,  fays  RievalUnfi** 
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*   16.     EDMUND     IL 

firnamed    Ironside. 

»M>«        AFTER  Ethelred's  death,  the  city  of  London  and  aH 
STg^bTthc  XjL    **  ^'^^  ^**'*  prafcnt,  prodanned  bia  ion  Hdmand 
XngUfli.      king  of  England,  who  had  already  gtren  fignal  proofs  of  Ua 
Higdea.      Courage  aqd  conduft.    But  theDancs^  and  all  the  cooatka 
^VoT^  '"  ^^^  poffcffioji,  dcdakd  for  Canate  \      However,  as  the 
4edftie  for    EngUfh  obeyed  him  agatnft  their  wills,  many  of  them  came 
Canute.       and  dflercd  their  fenrke  to  Edoiond,  Whom  they  looked  up- 
Maimsbr*    ^^^^^^^^  lawful  prince,  tfaocigfa  tbcfwac  cOnftratned   t6 
Auntingd.    fwcar  to  his  rival.     By  this  means  the  two  kings  were  more 
3.  Uoneiiii.  upon  an  equality,  which  occafioned  many  engagements  widi 
M.Weih     varioos  fuccefs,    that  ferved   only  to  prolong   the  war,  but 
not  to  decide  the  qnarret.      The  city   of  London    l^eing  a 
ereat  fupport  to  Edmund,  the  Danifli  king  thought  of  taking 
It  from  him,  believing  the  depriving  him  of  his  chief 'firtngth 
London  be*  would  put  a  fpeody  end  te  the  war*    With  this  view,  wbilft 
<egd  twice,  Edmuttd  was  elfewhere  employed  %  he  approached  LondoiH 
^J^     9nd    formin||  the  ftege»  carried  it'  on  vigproufly.      But  die 
K^^'^      brave  refiftiusae   of  the    citizens   giving  Edmund  time   to 
throw  in  foccours  from  the  otber  fide  of  the  Thames,  Canute 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  ftege.     Having  dius  loft  bis  aim,  he 
ufed  many  fltatagems  to  farprife  the  eoeimr;  or  draw  him  off 
iroa  London*     This  lad  prcjeA  fkeoeeding,  be  went  and 
laid  fiege  a  fecond  time'  Cio  the  city :    but  be  met  with  the 
feme  difficulties  at  before^-  the  inhabitants,  by  a  very  obftinate 
defence^  giving  Edouind  time  to  come  to  their  relief. 
AVsttte         Canute,  vned  to  fee  bis  meafures' thus  broken,  fuddenlf 
SJl^Thkd  ^^^^^'  the  fiege,  tb  gb  and  offer  Edmund  battle,  who  was  n^ 
c)ic  vidorf.  kAdefifoiis  bf  deciding  the  quarrel  by  one  finglc  afiion,  and 
therefore,  indead  of  retreating,  marched*  towards  him.      In 
this    battle,    which    was   very  bloody,   they  both  gave  fig- 
Mi  proofs  of  their  condud  and  courage,  without  either  of 
them  being  able  to  make  victory  incline  to  his  fide.     After  a 
k>ng  fight,    the   two  armies  were  obliged  to  part,  with  al* 

h  Sim«3n  of  Dnrlnni,  tnd  ^thcn,  fay,  alfo  fwore  to  thtm,  in*  matters*  ecdciff* 

that  the  b  (hops,  abbots,  aind.lnany  of  aftical  and  civil«    to  be  their  faithful 

the  Enzlifli  n-blcs  coming  to  Soutb^inp-  lord. 

tun,abjure^i  rhe  raceof  Eth^redy  atths  '  c  He  was   gone   to  fecure  WeilcXy 

fame  t'me  they  chofe  Canute  for  their  which' fubmitted  to  h'SD.     Sax.  A«BaJ. 

Icing,  and  (wok  fealty  :u  him  i     \vho  Hunting^. 

/  moft 
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mod  an  (^ual  lofs*     The  Eogliih  anny  howetrer  had  like  to  Artifice  of 
have  been  worfted  by  the  artifice  of  Edrio  Screon,  who  was  Jcmen  Ae" 
tiu  the  fide  of  the  Danes :    this  lord  perceiving  the  Engliih  Engum. 
tropps  contrary  to  his  expedation,  fought  in  iiich  a  manner  Malmsb. 
as  made  the  vidlory  dubious,  cut  oflF  the  bead  of  one  Ofi^^^j  I!  Dundnu 
a  foldier,  who  very  much  refembled  Edmund,  and  fixing  itM.wcftm. 
on  the  top  of  his  lance,  advanced  to  the  foremoft  ranks,  and  Bfompu 
expoiing  it  to  tbe  view  of  the  Engliih,  cried  out  aloud,  ^  Fl/, 
<^ .%»    you  fcoundrels,  behold  the  head  ol^  your  king,  ip 
^V  whom  you  truft/'    Thc^  Engliih  were  tbunder-firuck  at 
this  fight,  which  would  have  oocafioned  tbeir^defeac,  had  not 
the  king  ibown  himfelf  with  his  helmet  off  to  bia  aftoniflied 
troops,  and  by  that  meanairevived  their  courage,  vrbich  the 
belief  of  hi$  death  b^an  to  cooh    TheJ>attle  lafting  itill  night, 
without  aoy  vifible  advantage  on  either  fide,  Edmund  pre* 
pared  to  renew  tbe  fighr  the  next  morning :  but  Canute,  who  Canute 
had  other  defigns,  retired,  during  the  night  \  to  his  fleet  that  J^'i^'^^J^ 
cxpefied  him,  and  embarking  his  troops,  rowed  along  the  ***     "*^   ' 
coafl;  for  fome  time,  to  amufe  tbe  enemy,  who  could  not  guefs 
his  intention.    When  be  thought  he  had  deceived  Edmund,  J"*.^***** 
h^  landed  his  forces,  and  befieged  JLondon  a  third  time.    But  gainwrthoat 
fucceedingiio  better  than  forncierly,  he  retired  elfewhere.  facceft. 

.   The  particulars  of  this  war  would  be  curious  enough,  if  it  ^^«*>**^ 
were  poflible  to  give  a  dear  account  of  them  :    but  we  meet  m^nT^d 
with  extreme  confuiioa  in  this  part  of  the  EngliOi  biflory.  camntfin 
What  may  be  gathertd  from  hiftoriaos  for  certain,  is  this,»n«y««>^' 
that  the  two  contending  princes  fought,  within  the  fpace  of     loio. 
one  year,  five  pitched  b2tles.    One  of  thefe  battles,  fought  q^J^i^^jj^ 
in   £flex>  would    have  infallibly    proved   fatal    to  Canute, H.Huntiogl 
had  it  not  been  for  the  pernicious  advice  of  Edric  Streon,  who,  s.  Dimdm. 
continually  changing  fides,  was  then  in  die  Englifli  army. 
Edward  had  been  fo  generous  as  to  pardon  him,  and  fo  eafy 
as  to  give  credit  to  his  oaths  of  being  entirely  devoted  to  bis 
fervice  for  the  future.      Neverthelefs,  this  traitor,  who  was  The  htn 
acreature  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  let  no  opportunity  flip  o^^^^^^ 
ferving  the  Dane:    as  he  Yaw  the  Danes,  hard  preffea  by  thej^i^^^, 
lingliSi,   retreating  in  great  diforder,  be  artfully  perfuaded 
Edmund  to  ilop  the  purfuit  of  the  fugitives,   by  making  him 
sipprehenfiye  their  deljNurnught  caufe  them  to  rally,  and  the 
victory,   by   fome  unforefeen  accident,  fnatchcd  out  of  his 

d  ThU  btttk  wa»  fouthtaC  Scoer.'  and  Warwick:  Mflton  makes  the  battle 

Jiao,   wbkh  Camden  fappofei  to  be  to  have  hfted  two  whole  dap,  and  Ca- 

StieH|on»  ia  Wiltihire.     Qthen  think  nute  to  have  marched  off  the  fecond 

it  to  be  the  place  where  foor.  iionea^  night  t    fo  doth  Matt.  Weftm.  p.  498. 

failed  Skire*flDlica»  pan  the  four  coun-  and  he  reUtes  Edric*t  flratagem  under 

(ifs  of  Oxford,  Gkuqefter,  Weroefter,  the  fecond  day, 

^    binds. 
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hands.    I'his  artifice  which  had  formerly  taken  fSiSS.  with 

Ethelredy  wrought  like  wife  with  Edmund,  who  fuflered  him- 

k\f  to  be  guided  by  this  fatal  advice.     One  is  at  a  lo6  which 

to  admire  mofi,  Edmund  s  imprudence  in  being  governed  by 

a  man  of  known  difloyalty,  or  the  traitor's  boldne»  and  confi« 

dence.    Tired  at  length  with  diflcmbiine  his  real  fentiments, 

he  threw  away  the  malk  in  the  laft.hatne,  near  Aflandun  \ 

The  batde  Whilft  the  two  armies  were  engaged,  he  fuddenly  deferted  hia 

ofAiTandun^  p^Q^  and  joined  the  Danes,  who  received  him  as  their  friend, 

TtltTg^M  *  ^^^  treachery  caufed  fuch  coofleroation  among  the  Engliih, 

the  vietorf  that  throwing  down  their  arms,  they  thought  of  nothing  but 

hy  the  uea-  faving  thcmfelves  by  fligl^L      £dfl|ttnd*s  loft  upon  this  oc« 

Edrlc.        cafion  was  irretrievable,  the  flqwer  of  the  Englifh  nobility  be- 

uL  Attnal.  ing  flain  in  this  unfortunate  battle.     The  earls  Alfric,  Good* 

Brompton.  win,UIfkete],  Ethelwardt  all  of  diftinguiflied  valour  and  loyalty, 

U^w^  fell  that  day,  with  their  fwords  in  their  hands,  in  defence  of 

their  king  and  country. 
"Tdmona  After  this  important  vidory,  Canate  looked  upon  himfclf 
raifetaiio-  as  irrefiftible.  He  oould  not  conqeive  Edmund  would  ever 
thcf  amy.  be  ab]^  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field  that  durft  look, 
him  in  the  face.  But  as  the  Engiiih  were  in  extreme  danger, 
they  made  extraordinary  efForts  for  their  deliverance*  Ed* 
mund  had  for  him  the  hearts  oi  bis  fubje^  and  particularly 
the  Londoners,  who  were  always,  ready  to  give  him  eiledual 
Sas.  AbjuL  proo6  of  their  afFe<^on  and  loyalty  :  and  therefore  (6  far  was 
he  from  being  difcouraged  by  (his  grievous  misfortune,  that  he 
rallied  his  difperfed  troops,  and  drawing  together  a  more 
powerful  army  than  what  he  had  loft.  Went  m  queft  of  hit 
enemy,  who  was  marchii^  to  Gloucefter.  Canute,  for  his 
part  unwilling  to  give  him  time  to  augment  his  forces,  made 
hafte  to  meet  him,  with  intent  to  offer  him  battle.  The 
two  kings  ftood  in  fight  of  each  other  for  fome  time,  at  the 
bead  of  their  refpedive  armies ',  without  either  giving  the 
ftgnal  of  battle.  The  dreal  of  the  event  held  them  equally 
in  fufpence :  Edmund  was  fenfible  he  fhould  be  irretrievably 
undone^  if  he  loft  the  day ;  and  Canute  forefaw  a  general 
defet^ion  of  the  Englifb,  in  cafe  he  were  vanquiflied.    Thus, 

e  Afiidon,  in  Etttx,  near  Walden.  in  tham,  and  maof  chains  of  iron,  like 

Canute  built  a  church  here  in  ynemory  thoie6nhoriietbitf.TherehtUs  ^recomf 

of  this  battle  to  pray  for  the  fools  of  the  monly  lulled  Bartlow- bills,  though  they 

flain  i    »)id  caufed  foor  hillocks  to  be  lie  in  Aihdon  partfh.  Some  think  it  was 

thrown  up  as  monuroents  of  thofe  that  Bartlow  choich  that  was  botlc  by  Oa* 

were  killed  in  the  battle.    Twtfoftbefe  nute.     See  Mag.  BriU  yok  i.  p.  670. 

monuments  being  opened,  and  frarched  and  CSanden* 

\titp,  there  wijre  loupd  three  <lone-caf-  f  The  place  w»  Dccrhnrft,  in  Glo^- 

fins,  with  abundance  of  giecps  of  bonef  cdbrfhiis.     S.  Diwelm. 

in 
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tn  til  appearance,  the  gain  of  lofs  of  a  great  kingdom  de* 
pended  on  the  Aiccefs  of  that  important  day.     At  laft  Ed*S^nuna 
mund,  who  was  ftrone  and  robuft  of  body,  and  for  that  rca-  [^"o^'Jr 
fon  firnamed  Ironfide,  fent  Canute  word,  that^  to  prevent  themtte^who^ 
eiFufion  of  blood  that  was  going  to  be  fpih  in  thcjr  quarrel,  refund  to 
he  judged  it  proper  for  them  two  to  decide  it  by  fingle  com^  ^^  ^J* 
bat.     Canute  returned  for  anfwer,  that,  though  he  cam«  not        ' ' ' 
behind  his  antagonift  in  comage,  vet  being  of  a  weak  confti- 
tution  and  fmaU  ftature,  he  Iboula  uke  care  how  he  engs^^ 
in  fo  unequal  a  combat :    addine,  if  Edmund  was  defirous  to 
prevent  any  further  eflFufion  of  Blood,  he  was  ready  to  refer 
the  decifion  of  matters  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  two  ar- 
mies.   This  propofal  was  received  with  joy  by  the  nobles  of 
Edmund's  party,   who  paffionately  defired  to  find  fome  ex* 
pedient  to  end  fo  fatal  a  war.     Edmund,  on  the  contrary^ 
would  fain  have  decided  the  quarrel  b^  arms,  but  however, 
durft  not  oppofe  the  nobility,  for  fear  it  fliould  occafion  their 
defertion.    Plenipotentiaries  therefore  were  nominated  on  both  Tlwpeacett 
fides,  who  met  in  a. little  ifle  in  the  Severn,  called  Alney,n?^<>y the 
over-againft  Gloucefier,  to  confult  about  fettling  the  preten-  Jj^^J^ 
fions  of  the  two  princes.    After  a  ihort  conference,  the  peace  dom. 
was  concluded  by  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.     Weilex,  Sax.  Annal. 
that  is,  all  the  country,  fouth  of  the  Thames,  with  the  city  ^'  ^^^^* 
of  London,  and,  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Eflex  S  was 
affipned  to  Edmund.    Canute*  had  for  his  Ihare  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  including  Northumberland  and  Eaft-Anglia.  Every 
thing  being  fettled,  the  two  kings  met  in  the  Ifle  of  Alney, 
and  mutually  fwearing  to  preferve  the  peace,  Edmund  retired 
intoWeflixK 

Edmund^s  callenging  Canute,  has  aiven  occafion  to  fiHneRemtrkioa 
hillorians  to  affirm  the  two  kings  aiaually  fought  in  the  Ifle  of  *«  P^^^" 
Alney.     And  to  make  this  appear  the  more  probable,  they  j^een  the" 
have  taken  care  to  be  very  particular  in  the  circumftances  of  two  kings, 
this  famous  duel :  they  tell  us,  that  after  it  had  lafled  a  good  H.Huntiog. 
while,  without  any  advantage  on  either  fide,  Canute,  finding  m^  wlto. 
his  ftrength  to  fail  him,  lifted  up  the  vifor  of  his  helmet,  and  EthcLRievi 
propofed  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  which  Edmund  confent- 
ed  to  immediately.    It  is  further  added,  at  the  fame  inftant 
they  ran  to  embrace  one  another,  to  the  aflonifliment  of  the 
two  armies,   who  were  fpe£lators.      But  the  beft  hiftorians 
not  mentioning  this  fingle  combat,  it  cannot    be  conceived 

f  And  all  Eaft-AoglU,  Mat.  Weft«       h  And  Canute  into  Merda,      Sax. 
Apaaftfricnfis,  Anna]. 

they 
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tbey  would  bavfe  negleded  to  eihbellift  their  hiftottes  with 

6>  notable  an  event,  Im  there  beeii  any  foundaftion  for  it  ^ 
toT^*  Edmund  did  not  long  enjojrthe  peace  that  coft  him  lb 
tdmund'i  inticfa  pains.  JEdric  Streon,  his  brother-in-law,  fearing  the 
cTMalmA.  uii'oo  of  the  two  kings  might  prove  fatal  to  him,  bribed  two 
H.Huadng!  of  tbe  king^s  cbamberlaifK  to  aflaflinate  him.  Some  report 
J*.^^eftin.jic  employed  bis  own  fon  in  -this  «x<^crable  treafon.  Thus 
R.d«Dic«o.  J  J  J  ^^  1^^  prince,  vAo  deferved  a  better  fate  *^.    He  had 

not  fat  en  tbe  throne  a  v^hbleyear.     Sot  in  ib  fliort  a  reigri 

iie  liad  given  fre«}«ent  proofe  of  an  unAaunted  courage,  a  con- 

liimmaie  prudence,  and  a  generous  >temper» 

He  left,  by  Algftha,  his  wvf6,  two  ions,  Edmund  and  Edl- 

ward,  of  whom  I  ihall  bave  ocdilion  to  fpeak  hereafter.  '  He 

had  alfe  a  natural  ibn^  named  £dwy,  who  was  afterwards  put 

to  deadi  bv  Canute. 
Ctotite^t  The  duke  of  Mercta,  who  was  pleafed  with  doing  Canute 
gjjnife  to  fy  gg„jji  ^  fervice,  made  haftc  4o  bring  him  the  firft  news  of 
H.iiMti&g.  1^9  btit  Canute  detefted  (b  batteious  a  deed.  However  be 
Ethel.  Rie«  concealed  his  ientiments,  becaufe  he  thought  he  fliould  have 
J^**^^Jj^^  farther  occafion  for  tbe  traitor,  and  even  promHed  "  to  ad- 
*  ^^  vance  him  above  all  the  peers  of  tbe  realm.*^    He  kept  his 

word  with  htm,  bat  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  die 

villain  expeded. 


i  Etbelredy  abbot  ofRitftlfey  gives 
A  rery  particular  account  of  what  pafl*e4  > 
before,  at,  and  after  this  famous  duel* 
With  him  agree  Huntingdon  and  Mat- 
thew of  Weftminfter.  AlaIm0Miry  faya, 
Edmund  challenged  Canute^  but  he  de- 
clined the  combat,  and  offered  to  divide 
tb«  kingdom.  Simeon  of  Durham,  and 
HoYtden,  mention  nothing  of  the  chal- 
lenge or  ^oel,  but  only  f|>oak^  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  kingdom  by  tbe  perfuafion 
of  Edric,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Sat.  Annals.  So  great  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  faft. 

k  Malmibury  and  Brompton  relate, 
that  the  two  villains  ftabbed  l^m  with 
«  iharp  piece  of  iron,  as  he  was  eafing 
Jianife.  Some  will  have  him  to  be  ta- 
ken off  by  poifon  t    otkers,  to  be  flaia 


by  ea  arrow  ftot  1>y  an  itiiage  lnad«* 
on  ^rpoie,  which  diifc;h«lged  it^f  «p- 
on  the  king*s  touching  it.  But  this  is 
improb^bl^.  See  the  various  opinions 
about  Jiis  death  in  Bfomplon,  p.  ^•C.' 
The  Annals  fay  pnly,'ibe  died  iuddcnlgr . 
He  w^s  buried  by  his  grandfather  Ed- 
gar, at  Gliflenbury.  With  him  fell 
the  glory  of  the  EnglUh  Batons,  and 
.by  hit  death  theJ>aM  prevailed,  aad 
the  Saxon  monarchy  in  a  manner  end- 
ed, after  it  had  laHed  one  hundred  and 
t\ntty  yean  from  the  eftahltaiment  by 
Egbert,  four  h«nd«Bd  end  •thiity-t^po 
from  the  fuunding  of  the  Heptirchy. 
and  five  hundred  ard  fixty-elght  froitt 
the  arrival  of  the  SaxOns  under  Heft- 
gift. 


i;.    CANUTE 
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ly.     CANUTE    the   Great, 
the  fecond  Danish  king  of  Engj^and. 

THE  death  of  Edmund  fumiflied  Canute  with  an  op-    1017. 
portunity  and  pretence  of  becoming  mafter  of  Wcflex,  9***?'*;  8*^* 
which  the  lawful  heirs  were  little  able  to  difputc  with  him.  ^'^}^gVa 
It  was  not  properly  by  force  pf  arras  that  be  undertook  to  king  of  all 
,  carry  his  point,  but  by  extorting  the  confent  of  the  nobles.  EngUnd. 
How  adverfe  foever  the  Englifh  might  be  to  the  Danifli  go«> 
vcrnment,  he  hoped  the  dread  of  -plunging  the  kingdom  into 
frefh  calamities,  would  make  a  ftill  deeper  impreiSon  on  them, 
and  conftrain  them  to  comply  with  his  de£res  :   wherefore  he  S*  l^uneJn, 
required  a  general  aflembly  to  be  called  in  Weflex,  in  ^^cr  g^"°j|[* 
to  fet  forth  his  claim  ;   reckoning  it  would  be  time  to  ufe  forcfie   "^^  ^"' 
if  he  met  with  too  ftrong  an  oppofition.       Edmund  having 
left  two  fons  and  two  brothers,  Canute  did  not  feem  to  have 
floy  right  to  yretend  to  the  crown.     But  he  maintained,  that 
in  the  treaty  of  the  Ifle  of  AIney,   the  agreement  was^  the 
furvivor  of  the  two  kings  fliould  fucceed  the  other.      He 
moreover  plainly  intimated,  he  Ihould  not  (land  to  the  deter-* 
mination  of  the  aiiembly,  if  the  matter  were  decided  againft 
him*    Edmund's  two  fons  were  very  young,  and  hi$  brothers 
in  Normandy,  where  they  thought  of  nothing  le(s  than  ob* 
taiivng  the  crown  of  Wefliex.      On  the  other  hand,  Canute 
was  hi  great  power,  and  threatened  very  heard.     Befides  his 
Dofleffing  half  the  kingdom,  he  had  many  friends  among  the 
Weft 'Saxons  themfelv^,  without  reckoning  thofe  who  were 
perfuaded  any  expedient  was  preferable  to  the  renewing  of 
the  war.    It  was  therefore  fcarce  poffible  for  the  friends  of 
Ihe  Engltlh  princes  to  furmount  fo  great  obftacles.     Had  they 
been  bent  to  continue  the  fucceffion  of  the  family  of  Edmund^ 
they  would  have  probably  rekindled  in  the  kingdom  a  war, 
which  muft  have  ended  in  its  deftrudton.    In  this  perplexity 
they  were  contented  with  iniinuating,  that  they  would  agree 
Canute  ftould  be  declared  protefior  of  Edmund's  children, 
till  the  eldeft  was  of  age  to  govern.      By  this  means,  though 
they  placed  not  thefe  princes  on  the  throne,  at  leaft  they 
pr^feivsd  their  rights  entire.      But  Canute  was  not  fatisfied 
^Ith  a  borrowed  power.     He  was  refolved  to  fucceed  £d« 
^mund  in  his  own  rieht,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  AIney,  .a 
right  which  though  all  did  not  acknowledge,  yet  none  duift 

openly 
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openly  conteft.      Though  the  treaty  did  not  expredy  lay  what 
he    aflerted,    he   maintained  it  t6  be  the  true  fenfe  there-* 
of,  and  that  it  could  not  be  othermfe  underftood  without  in- 
fi.Danelm.  fringement.    To  prove  this  to  be  the  dctign  a|id  intent  of  the 
Rog.dcHo¥.  parties  concerned  in  the  treaty,  he  called  to  witncfs  ail  thofe 
who  were  prefent  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  and  demand- 
ed of  them,  whether  there  was  any  thing  ftipulated  in  favour 
of  Edmund's  fons  ?    and  upon  their  anfwering,  there  wis  no 
mention  at  all  of  the  princes ',   he  inferred  from  thence  tber 
had  no  right  to  fucceed  their  father.      This  reafoninjg,  weak 
as  it  was,  being  fupported  by  the  votes  of  his  party,  and 
moreover  by  the  fears  of  the  Englifli  in  general,  was  fu&^ 
cient  to  determine  the  aflembly  to  comply  with  his  will.     His 
reafonings  were  thought,  or  feigned  to  be  thought,  very  fo« 
lid ;  and  without  a  cloier  examination,  he  was  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed  king  of  all  England,  and  all  the  lords,  both 
Engliih  and  DaniQi,  fwore  allegiance  to  him.    Then  he  was 
Re  dbidet   crowned,  and  immediately  after  he  divided  the  kingdom  into 
EngiBnd  in-  four  governments,  Mercia,  Northumberland,  £aft*An^ia,  and 
tofourptVts.  Wcffex.     The  firft  he  gave  to  Edric  Strcon,  the  fccond  to  Eric, 
«^  m!      *e  third  to  Turkill,  rcferving  Wcffcx  to  himfelf,  widiout  ap- 
H.Hunting.  pointing  either  duke  or  earl. 

Sax.  Aimal.      Canute  was  too  public  not  to  know  the  motive  of  the  Eng* 
Seni'to    ^'^  acknowledging  him  for  their  fovereign.    Though  ail  that 
get  rid  of    Came  near  him,  rook  care  to  hide  their  (entiments^  he  was 
htsenemiet,  fenfible    an  enmity  of    near   two   hundred   years  ftanding, 
Tow  of  the**  *"^  fomented  by  continual  wars,  could  not  be  extinguHhed 
people.       in  fo  ihort  a  (pace.     For  this  reafon  he  refolved  to  uie  all  poF* 
Malmsb,     fible  precautions  to'  hinder  the  revolt  of  the  Englifli.     To 
this  end  two  things  were  equallv  necellary,  namely,  the  gain- 
ing the  aflFe<dion  of  his  new  fuojeds,  and  the  getting  rid  of 
thofe  that  could  give  him  any  uneafinels.     Though  Siek  two 
proje£ls  Teemed  inconfiftent,  he  defpaired  not  however  of  ac« 
complifliing  them,  and  accordingly  fpent  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  to  that  purpofe.     As  he  well  knew  the  moft  efFedual 
means  of  becoming  popular,  was  to  caufe  juftice  to  be  ad« 
miniftered  fairly  and  impartially,  he  publicly  declared  there 
fliould  be,  for  the  future,  no  diftin£lion  between  the  Englifli 
t.  Duoelm.  and  Danes.  ,    After  this  he  publiflied  an  edi£t  °*,  ordering 
Brompton.  that    every  county  fliould  be  governed  by  the  fame  laws  as  in 
the  time  oJF  the  Saxon  kings.     He  excepted  however  the  nor^ 
thern  counties,  becaufe  they  were  peopled   with  fcarce  any 
other  but  Danes,  who  had  introduced  particular  laws  of  their 

IS.  Donelm.  and  Hoveden  plainly        m  This   wai  done  by  a   witteoa* 
kfg  (hat  they  iycd,  gemote  at  Oxford*  Brompt.p.  90S. 

own 
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vwttj  wfaidi  diere  was  no  occafion  to  alter.  The  fame  edfft 
deiiouDoed^the  fevereft  panilbments  againft  maiefadtors,  of 
what  nation  foever,  the  king's  aim  being  to  Jet  the  Englifli 
fee,  they  bad  no  reafon  to  fear  any  refped  of  perfons.  Theft 
wife  precautions  produced  the  intended  cfFed.  The  people 
were  nerer  weary  of  teftifying  their  fatisfiadion  to  Tee  them- 
Mves  gorerncd  by  their  ancient  laws,  under  the  proteSion  of 
an  equitable  prince,  who  feemed  to  have  no  other  view  but 
che  bappinefs  of  his  fubjed^s. 

As  foon  as  Canute  iaw  the  pros;ref9  he  had  made  in  tbt  He  enta- 
hearts  of  the  Engliih,  he  believed  he  might  venture  without  vovn  to  g«€ 
danger  upon  the  fecond  branch  of  his  pmjeiJ,  the  freeing  ^*®^^ 
btmfelf  from'  thofe  that  gave  him  mod  uneaflnefs,  and  par-  smn' 
tkularly  the  Saxon  princes.      Alfred  and  Edward,  brothers  priifces. 
of  the  late  king,  were  retired  into  Normandy,  with  their  ^"' ' 
mother  Emma,    plainly  foreTeeing  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Weft-Saxons  to  do  juftice  to  the  royal  family. 
As  for  Edmund's  two  Tons,  they  rcmainecTin  England,  being 
too  young  to  think  of  providing  for  their  fafety.     Thefe  two 
princes,  notwithftanding  their  youths    made  the  new  king 
fomewhat  uneafy,  by  reafon  of  the  people's  affection  for  them. 
He  would  not  have  fcrufrfed  to  put  them  to  de^th,  but  he  sendt  Ed- 
could  not  take  fuch  a  ftep  in  England,  without  running  the  muna^stwf 
tHkof  becoming  odious  to  the  Englifli,  which  was  «icSroy- ^"^*^°*^ 
ing  his  deiigns.    However,  as  he  did  not  think  himfelf  per-  s.  Duneiou 
feoly  fafe,  wfaUft  thefe  two  princes  were  alive,  he  gave  them  Brompc. 
in  charge  to  one  of  his  domefticks  to  carry  them  into  Den-  J^"'|^^"' 
mark  %  under  colour  of  fending  them  abroad  to  travel.      But 
in  reality  it  was  only  to  have  it  in  his  power  the  more  eafily 
to  difpatch  them  out'of  the  way,  when  their  abfence  ibould 
have  lefletied  the  affeflion  of  the  people.     The  perfon  en- B»tthcytt* 
trufted  with  the  princes,  being  confcious  of  the  k:ing's  defigns,  s^^SJu^ 
was  touched  with  compaffion  for  thefe  innocents,  and  infiead 
of  carrying  them  to  Denmark,  condu£ied   them  to  the  king 
of  Sweden,  difcovering  at  the  fame  time  his  mailer's  inten- 
tions.    The  king  of  Sweden  gave  the  Engli(h  princes  a  very  ••!  from 
civil  reception  ;    but  however,   not  to  quarrel  with  Canute,  ^««c«  «• 
he  fent  them  to  the  court  of  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  his  ^hJjY^ 
relation,  who   was  willing  to  take  care  of  their  education,  munddicii. 
In  procefs  of  time,  Solomon  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar-  Brcppt* 
riage  to  Edmund,  and  to  Edward  bis  After- in-law  Agatha, 

n  All  the  Englifh  hiftorhns  affirm,  to  the  kiog  of  Sweden,  Swanorun,  or 
^atWalgar  (for  that  was  the  domer-  Suevoruin.  Hoved»  M.  Weftm.  Flor. 
^ck's  name)  had  orden  to  carry  them    Wore, 

Vol.  I.  F  f  daughter 
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daughter  of  (he  emperor  Henry  II.      Edmund  died  foon  after 

his  marriage,   but  Edward  had  five  children,  of  whom   two 

died  in  Hungary  ;    the  reft   were  Edgar  Atheliiig,  Margaret^ 

and  Chriftian.. 

The  two         There  were  flill  in  England  two  fons  of  Ethelred  II.  both 

Edwy't  are  nailed  Edwy,  of  whom  one  was  born    in   wedlock,  the  other 

banffhed.     a  baftard.     This  laft  was  called,  but  for  what  reafon  I  know 

Sim  Dun    *^°^»  ^^^  ^''^6  ^^  '^^  clowns.    Canute  was  no  kfs  troubled 

about  thefe  than  the  other  princes,  every  thing  contributing 

CO  the  fufpicions  of  a  prince,  who  not  being  fatisfied  with 

the  lawfulnefs  of   his  title,  thinks   himfelf   unfecure  in  the 

throne.     And  therefore  to  make  himfelf  eafy  in  this  refpeS^ 

Recalls  one,  he  banifljcd  them  the  realm.     But  fome  time  after,  recalling 

and  puu      the  firft,  under  pretence  of  being  reconciled  to  him,  found 

^^^       means  to  difpatch  him  out  of  the  way.      The  other,  after 

G.Malmsb.  enduring  many  hard(hips    in  exile,    returned   into  Eogland, 

M.  Weft,    .where  he  kept  himfelf  concealed,  being  privately  fupplicd  by 

his  friends  with  neceffaries  for  his  fubfifience  •. 
Canute  Canute  would  have  been  very  glad  to  be  freed  with  the 

marriea  fame  eafe,  from  the  trouble  occaConed  by  Alfred  and  Ed* 
Emma  of  y^ard,  brothers  of  king  Edmund,  who  were  retired  into  Nor- 
^^tTJinil'  «"an^y  with  their  mother.  But  he  knew  not  how  to 
Mainub. '   them  out  of  the  hands  of  duke  Richard  IL  their  unde. 

was  even  apprehenfive,  the  duke,  whofe  forces  were  not  to 
be  defpifed,  would  one  day  efpoufe  their  caufe.  To  prevent 
this  danger,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  gaining  the  duke  of 
Normandy  to  his  interefts,  by  demanding  in  marriage  bis 
fifler  Emma,  widow  of  Ethelred  II.  and  by  offering  bim  at 
the  fame  tifne  Eflritha,  on  of  his  fifters.  Thefe  propofals 
being  accepted,  the  two  marriage-(blemnities  were  celebrated 
in  a  magnificent  manner.  If  Emma  was  pleafed  with  being 
once  more  queen  of  England,  it  was  not  fo  with  Alfred  and 
Edward  her  fans,  who  openly  {hewed  thejr  diflike.  Edward 
efpecially,  never  forgave  her  for  thus  fcandaloufly  efpoufiog 
the  mortal  enemy  of  her  firft  huiband.  Both  of  them  were 
Ofwoftiw  alfo  extremely  incenfed  againft  her  for  confenting,  the  fuc- 
marrt»«»-  ce/Tion  to  the  crown  of  England  (hould  be  fettled,  by  the  mar- 
aiucim-  riage-anicles,  on  the  heirs  of  her  body  by  Canute.  This  was 
cutting  off,  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  from  the  family  of  Ethel- 
red, all  Jfiopes  of  ever  mounting  the  throne. 

o  Thefe  two  Edwy^s  are  confoanded  Spelman.  Rapin.    As  alfo  in  H.  TJnn-' 

by  feveral    hiftorian^  3       but  ihey    are  tingdon,  i^ho  calls  the  (irft  Edwiatie- 

plainly  diftin^uiihed  in  the  Saxon  An*  lin^c,  and  the  fecond  Edwicheorleginp, 

nals.  and  in   thegrntalo^y   at   the  end  p.  363.  Malmsbury  fays,  £dwy-adetin§e 

vi  the  hiUoy    of  Alfred,  written  by  wa&  buried  at  Taviftcck  in  DevoaOtire. 

After 
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.  After  Canute  had  by  thcfe'precautions  fecured  himfelf  from  Canute  dif- 
all  danger  from  the  Saxon  princes,  he  thought  it  time  to  get  patches 
rid  of  feme  lofds,  whofe  fidelity  he  fufpcaed,  or  whofe  power  ^^^l,]^^^ 
aiade  him  uneafy«     The  three  principal  were  the  duke  o^x^^l^^ 
Mercia,  the  duke  of  Eaft-Anglia,  and  the  carl  of  Northum*  Sax.  Ann. 
berland,     Thefe  lords  had  done  him  fignal  ferviccs,  but  this  ^;^^2'^' 
was  the  thing  that  rendered  them  formidable  to  him,  being    ^    ^* 
ienfible  how  it  lay  in  their  power  to  hurt  him,  if  they  {hould  « 

undertake  it.     He  knew  Edric  Screon  was  a  villain,  and  as 
he  could  not  rely  on  his  fidelity,  fince  he  had  (o  often  be- 
trayed the  two  former  kings,  notwithftanding  the  obligations 
that  ought  to  have  attached  him  to  their  interefts,  he  refolv*- 
ed  to  begin  with  him.     He  quickly  found  a  fair  opportunity 
to  execute  his  defign,  bv  even  doing  an  aft  of  juftice  very 
acceptable  to  the  Englim.     This  lord,  having  one  day  the  Brmpt, 
infolence  to  upbraid  him  publickly,  for  not  rewarding  him  for  J^^^^. 
his  paft  ferviccs  ',  and  particularly  for  freeing  him  from  fo    ^^ 
formidable  a  rival  as  Edmund,  afforded  him  the  pretence  he 
had  fome  time  been  feeking.     Edric  had  no  fooner  dropt  thefe 
words,  but  the  king  anfwered  in  a  rage,  fince  he  was  fo  au- 
dacious as  openly  to  avow  fo  black  a  treafon,  of  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  only  fufpefted,  he  ihould  receive  his  due 
punifliment.    At  the  fame  inftant,  without  giving  ham  time  EdrkStran* 
to  reply,  he  commanded  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  j^*^®^***^* 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Thames  *».    It  is  faid  he  order-  *'**""?'*"' 
ed  his  head  to  be  fixed  on  the  higheft  Tower  of  London, 
that  be  might  perform  his  promife  to  the  traitor,  <*  to  raife  him 
«<  above  all  the  peers  of  the  realm."    Thus  Edric  received  at 
laft  the  juil  reward  of  his  treacheries.    Eric  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, waa  banrflied  the  kingdom  (bortly  after,  under  fome 
pretence.      Turkil  duke  of  Eaft-Anglia,   frighted  by  thefe 
examples,  and   perhaps  by  the  king's  emif&ries,  voluntariljr 
abfented  himfelf  %  for  fear  fomething  worfe  might  befal  him. 
Several  other  lords  of  lefs  note  falling  in  like  manner  a  fa*- 
crifice  to  the  king's  jealoufy  or  fufpicions,  their  pofts  wert 
filled  with  thofe  in  whom  he  placed  greater  confidence.    From 
this  time  the  Englifli  began  to  enjoy  a  date  of  tranquillity, 

p  He  upbraided  him  for  having  de-  Thames.  Oiber  hiftorians  fay,  that  the 

jprived  him  of  the  earldom  of  Mercta.  body  was  caft  upon  the  wall  of  the  ciiy, 

M.  Weftm.  p.  402.  and  lefc  there  unburied.     S.  Dunelm^ 

q  He  wa«  beheaded  in  the  king*s  pa*  p.  J77,  Hoved.  Brompc.  coS. 
,  lace,  and  his  body  flung  out  of  a  win-         r  He  went  to  Denmark,  where,  ai 

t^ow,    into  the    Thames.      Malmib.  foon  as  he  Unded,  be  was  tikcn^  and 

p.  7|.    M.  Weftm.  p.  402.     So  that  put  to  death.     Mal(r<ih.  p.  73. 
"e  king*! 


'  the  king*t  palace  flc«d  Uofe  to  the 
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which  appeared  the  fwceter  to  them,  as  they  had  been  manjF 
years  ftrangcrs  to  it,  and  had  no  reafon  to  expeft  it.  How- 
ever, they  were  forced  to  pay  a  tax  of  fourfcore  thoufand 
pounds  •  for  the  arrears  due  to  the  Danifti  army,  great  part  of 
whom  were  fcnt  back  to  Denmark  ^ 

Canute  finding  the  who^e  kingdom  in  profound  tranquillrty, 
and  havi n(r  no  reafon  to  fear  a  revolt,  refolved  upon  a  voy- 
age to  Den 0)3 rk.  His  prefence  was  abfolutely  neceflarjr 
there,  on  account  of  the  Danes  an(f  Vandals  being  at  war* 
He  took  with  him  fuch  of  the  Enel'fh  lords  as  be?ufpc6led, 
left  his  abfence  (hould  encouriic;e  them  to  raife  diftiirbances 
in  the  kingdom.  For  tiiis  reafon  alfo  he  carried  with  him 
the  flower  of  the  En^lifh  troop?,  ur^der  the  command  of  carl 
Goodwin,  Ton  of  Uhioth,  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
red  II.  Goodwin,  who  w^s  a  perfon  of  great  experience, 
fi2n2l!zed  himfelf  in  this  war,  by  a  very  bold  tho'  fucccfsful 
action.  The  two  armies  of  the  Danes  and  Vandals  being 
near  one  another,  Canute  dcfigned  to  attack  the  enemies  early 
the  next  morning.  Whilfl  his  troops  were  rcfreflilng  them- 
fclves,  in  expectation  of  the  battle,  Goodvtnn  privately  witb- 
drawing  from  xf\c  camp,  with  the  body  under  his  command, 
fell  upon  the  Vandals  in  the  night,  and  putting  them  in  dif- 
order  by  this  fiiddcn  attack,  made  great  flaughter  of  them, 
and  routed  the  whole  army.  At  break  of  day,  Canute  pre- 
paring for  the  battle,  and  not  finding  the  Englffh  at  their 
ftation,  did  not  qiieflion  but  they  were  revolted  to  the  enemy. 
While  he  was  perplexed  in  his  thoiights,  at  this  unexpedled 
accident,  he  faw  the  Engliffa  general  arrive,  *who  was  come 
himfelf  to  bring  him  news  of  his  viftory  ".  Though  this 
a£lion  was  of  a  dangerous  confequence,  the  king  however 
was  very  willing,  upon  this,  occatton,  to  difpenfe'with  the 
rules  of  military  difcipHnc,  which  required  that  Goodwin 
(hould  be  puniibed  for  daring  to  fight  without  orders.  He  re- 
ceived him  with  many  careltes,  and  as  a  reward  for  <b  fignal 
a  fervice,  created  him  earl  of  Kent.  I  fliall  have  frequent  oc- 
cafton  hereaftef  to  fpeak  of  this  earl,  who  became  at  length 
the  greateft  lord  in  England, 


t  The  Saxon  Annals,  Anno  MXVIU. 
fay  it  WAS  feventy-two  thoufand  pounds* 
Huntingd.  and  Brompt.  eighty  thou- 
fand pounds,  befidcs  eleven  (Florence 
iays  fifteen  ihoufand  paid  by  the  city 
of  London.  Hence  may  be  fecn  the 
flouriihini  condition  of  that  city  in  thofe 
days^  fiacc  it  could  pay  »lmoft  a  fixth 


part  of  this  great  tax. 

t  By  the  perfuafion  of  queen  Emma. 
M.  Weftm,  Canute  kept  forty  ihipt 
in^England.    Sax.  Ann, 

u  Huntingd.  and  Brooipt.  lay,  that 
Canute  bimTcIf  advanced  ac  far  as  t^e 
enemies  camp,  where  he  foiUkd  nothiof 
but  ilauahter.  SsQ, 

Thi« 
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Thij  war  being  happily  ended,  Canute  returned  Into  Er>^-  Sax.  Annai- 
hnd)  where  immediateiy  aficr  his  arrival  he  convened  the  |-  Dunclm. 
•great  council  ^,  to  confirm  the  Danifli  laws,  which,  for  feme    ^°"P^* 
tinae,  had  been  obferved  in  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  par- 
•ikuiarly  in  Northumberland.     There  were  then  in  England  Three  fortt 
three  forts  of  laws^  namely,  the  Weft  Saxon,  Mercian^  and  j^A*^^^** 
Dafitih  laws  \     But  thefe  laft  bad  not  the  fandion  of  public 
authority,  till  Canute,  at  his  return  from  Denmark,  put  them 
upon  a  level  with  the  ancient  laws  of  England. 

Canute  after  his  returii  into  England,   livpd  In  profound    1025. 
tranquillity,  wholly  employed  in  caufing  juflice  and  peace  to  BxpeditioA 
flouriib,  and  rendering  his  fubjc£b  happy.     But  fome  time  a^al^^^jjj^ 
After  he  was  obliged  to  difcontinue  theie  pacilick  employments,  Swedes, 
and  take  a  fecond  voyage  to  Denmark,  then  invaded  by  the  Sax.  Ann, 
Swedes.     This  expedition  was  not  very  profperous.      '^'^^m*^^ 
Englifii  troops  be  carried  with  him  were  great  fufterers,  and     ' 
he  had  the  mortification  to  meet  with  misfortunes  he  had  not 
been  ufed.to. 

Two  years  after,  unmindful  of  his  ill  fuccefs  in  the  laft    1027. 
war  with  the  Swedes,  he  entered  into  another,  which  made  '^^J^T^ 
.htm  ample  aviends  for  his  former  lofles.     He  refolvcd  to  re-  Nwway. 
vive  fome  dd  pretenfions  to  Norway,  which  had  never  been  Sax.  Ann* 
fuUy  cleared*    Glaus,  who  then  fat  on  the  throne  of  Nor-  Hovedcn. 
way,  was  a  weak  and  unwarlike  prince.    Canute  thought  it  ^m'^^Diin*  * 
W04ild  be  eafier  for  him  to  profecute  his  pretenfions  in  the  Brompton. 
reign  of  fitch  a  prince,  than  at  any  other  time.     He  began 
the  execotion  of  his  defign  with  privately  forming  a  ftrong 
party  among  the  Norwegian  lords.    As  foon  as  matters  were 
ripe,    he  &iled   for  Denmark  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
EngUfli  troops^  and  fiiddenly  landed  them  in  Norway.     Olaus, 
who  had  no  intelligence  of  his  pradiices,  fuiprized  at  this 
attack,  and  more  fo,  to  fee  the  major  part  of  his  fubje£ls 
join  with  tiw  encmyy   found  there  was  no  remedy  but  to 

ir  At  Cirencefter»  «t  £ai!ert  and  miitaking  the  meaning  of  the  word 
there^  "  enjoined  the  obfervance  of  Laga,  which  they  thought  was  the 
*'  the  l«w$  made  by  his  prcdcccflbrs,"  fame  with  Ley  or  Law.  Whereas 
Xtaltnil).  Flor.  Wore,  fays,  it,  was  at  Laga  fignifies  Region,  Territory  or  Pro- 
Oxford,  and  that  the  Englifli  and  Danes  vince,  as  is  plain  from  feveral  placet  in 
enanimoofly  agreed  to  obierve  the  laws  the  Saxon  laws,  wherein  Denalaga 
of  Bdgar.  means  the  fame  as,  among  the  Danes, 

X  Weft-Saxenfaga,  Merchenlaga,  and  or^    in  the  territories  of  the    Danes, 

D'nalaga.     Biihop  Nicholfon    in    bis  Seep.  53.  and  135,  of  Dr.  Wilkins's 

letter  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  prefixed  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  laws.    The  author  of  the 

edition  of  the  Saxon  laws,  makes  it  ap-  dialogue  De  Sc?ccario,    was    the  firft 

pear  that  this  threefold  ditifion  of  the  that  led  the  way  in  this  error,  lib.  i. 

Engliih-  laws    is  imaginary,  and  pro-  cap.  1$^ 
^eded  from  the  Normaa  interpreten 

F  f  3  abandon 
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abandon  his  kingdom,  and  (are  bimrdf  by  flight.  Upon  his 
retreat,  Canute  was  crowned  king  of  Norway,  regardlefe  of 
the  right,  fo  long  as  he  had  the  power  in  hi&  hands.  Two 
years  after  the  difpoflefled  prince  attempting  to  recover  hh 
dominions,  was  flain  by  his  own  fub}e&,  and  Canute  re* 
mained  peaceable  poiTefibr  of  the  kingdom.  Olaus  after  his 
death,  was  ranked  among  the  faints,  and  honoured  with  the 
glorious  title  of  martyr. 

The  conqucft  of  Norway  fully  fatisiied  Canute's  ambition. 
From  that  time,  laying  alide  all  thoughts  of  warlike  aflfairs^ 
he  gave  himfelf  up  to  a(9s  of  devotion,  that  is  to  iay>  be 
made  it  bis  principal  bufmefs  to  enrich  the  churches  and  ok^ 
nafterics,  as  if  the  ufurpation  of  two  kingdoms  and  all  the 
xonfequent  evils  could  be  repaired  by  fo  flight  a  fatisfa^Uon. 
Among  other  things  he  took  particular  care  to  give  publtck 
marks  of  his  refped  to  St.  Edmund,  formerly  king  of  Eaft- 
Anglia,  flain  by  the  Danes.  Perhaps  he  gave  fome  credit  to 
the  iiory  of  his  father  Sweyn's  being  killed  by  that  faint,  or 
rathrr,  was  willing  to  flifie  the  report.  However. this  be,  he 
built  a  (lately  church  over  the  grave  of  that  prince,  and  veiv 
much  enlarged  the  town  where  his  body  lay  buried,  which 
from  him  bad  the  name  of  £dmund{bury.  The  monaftery» 
which  was  in  the  fame  place,  and  called  Breadicfwortb,  bad 
been  endowed  by  Edward  the  Eider.  Canute  enlarging  the 
building,  and  auginenting  the  revenues,  thia  religious  houfe 
became  one  of  the  fined  and  richeft  in  the  kingdom  ^. 

After  be  had  fbewn,  as  be  thought,  viiible  marks  of  his 
devotion,  he  refolved  upon  a  journey  to  Rome,  which  he  pet** 
formed  in  1031*  Whilft  be  fiaid  there,  he  made  many  rich 
prefents  to  the  churches,,  and  confirmed  all  the  grants  of  ht» 
predeceflbrs  to  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  Engiifli  college. 
He  obtained  for  hi&part,  certain  privileges  fiir  the  Engiifli 
churches,  and  ibme  snlvantages  for  thofe  who  came  to  vifit 


y  lelaAdy  who  was  an  eye-wknefs 

ef  this  town  and  monaftery  in  thir 
rplenUor,  gives  this  ^efcripiion  of  them : 
•*  A  city  more  neatly  feated  the  fun 
*'  sever  hvf,  haaging  upcn  a  gcnt!c 
"  defcrnt,  wit^  a  little  river  on  its 
«*  eail-fide  j  nor  a  moniiflery  more 
«*  gfrat  aod  fta^cly,  whether  we  con- 
**  fijer  the  endow  n^ents,  largenefS)  and 
**  unparallc  led  wagnifiLcncc,  The 
^'  nronaft  ry  iifclf  li  oks  Itke  a  city, 
**  fo  many  gates  it  has  (!'<  mc  whreof 
**  arc  braft)  fo  many  tov^cr  ,  and  a 
<'  chuFkbj  thaft  which  hoihini^  c^n  be 


"  -more  flacely^  to  which  as  appcada* 
"  %  s,  there  are  Uirae  more  of  admi* 
*'  rable  beaoty  aod  workmandip  in 
"  the  fane  cbarch-yard»**  There  «te 
two  ft! II  entire ;  vis.  St.  Mary*s  and 
St.  James*»  j  the  third,  which  lies  40 
ruins,  ^as  the  great  church  of  the 
monailery.  BeBdes  the  immenfe  vaioe 
of  the  gifts  at  St.  £dmund*s  Tomb,  the 
revenues  at  the  diflfolution  amounted  to 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fix(y 
pounds  a  year;  a  large  fum  in  thofe 
d^ys^     Sec  Camden  ifl  Su^blk, 

the 
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th«  Tombs  of  the  Apoftles.    But  the  moft  material  privilege 

procured  for  the  Englilh^   was  an  exemption  from  paying 

any  toll  as  ihey  pafled  through  Italy.     The  emperor  Conrades 

I.  who  was  then  at  Rome,  and  with  whom  he  bad  contrad* 

cd  a  ftria  friendfhip,  granted  him  the  fame  privilege.     The 

king  of  France  was  pleafed  alfo,  on  his  account,  to  grant  the 

fame  favour  to  the  £ngli(h  In  his  dominions.     By  this  means 

the  Englifli  pilgrims  and  travellers  were  eafed  of   a  great 

expence,  and   freed  from  a  thoufand  infuks  and  oppreffions 

CO  which  they  were  moft  liable  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger* 

many.     We  have  a  large  account  of  thefe  matters  in  a  letter  Hisletterto 

writ  hy  this  monarch  from   Rome,  to  the  aflembly-general  J^*^  Engliih. 

of  the  Englifli  nation,  informing  them  what  he  had  done  in  MS"iib*. 

favour  of  his  fubjeds.     In  this  letter  he  profcflcs  a  great  piety,  p.  75. 

and  a  fixed  refolution  to  govern  his  kingdom  after  the  moft 

cxad  rules  of  juftice,  deuring  withal  his  nobles  to  aflift  him 

in  this  go6d  defign  *. 

As  foon  as  he  returned'  to  England,  he  applied  himfelf  to  He  returnt 
the  dedication  of  the  church  of  St.  Edmund,  which  he  had  ^"^  ^»k'*"«*' 
begun  before  bis  journey  to  Rome.    In   fine,  having  fpent 
fome  years  longer  in  continual  a£ls  of  devotion  %  he  died  tA      1036* 
1036,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  mgn  **.  He  dies. 

Hiftorians  have  not  failed  to  give  this  prince  the  firname  of  hIs  cha« 
Great,  a  title  which  feems  peculiar  to  conquerors,  as  if  tru^  raaer. 
grandeur  cOnfifted  in  invading  the  rights  and  properties  of 
others.  But,  not  to  confine  grandeur  within  fuch  narrow 
bounds,  Canute  may  be  fdid  to  merit  this  glorious  title,  if 
we  confider  only  tbe  latter  part  of  his  reign.  The  end  of 
his  life  was  very  different  firom  the  beginning.  One  would 
have  thought  he  had  not  been  the  fame  prince,  who,  to  gain 
kingdoms  that  belonged  not  to  him,  had  caufed  io  much  blood 
to  be  fpilt,  and  trampled  upon  religion  and  juftice.    Some 

s  Thn  epiflk,  which  Is  ettant  in  He  gave  rich  aod  extraordinary  jewels 

Malmibury,  was  fent  into  England  by  to  the  church  of  Wincfaefier>  of  which 

Xivingus  abbot  of  Taviflock.     It  was  one  is  recorded  to  be  a  crofi,  worth     ^ 

addrclTcd     thus :     **   To    ^thelnoth  one   year*s  revenue  of  the  Icingdonr. 

*<  bi/hop  of  Canrerbory,    to  Alfrlc  of  It  was  confumed  with  the  abby  by  fire 

*'  York,  with  all  the  b'ihops  and  pri-  in  Henry  V%  time.     He  gave  alfo  to  • 

<'  mates  ;  and  10  all  the  Englifli  nati-  Coventry  the  arm  of  St.  Audin  the 

**  on.,    as   well   nobles   as    plebeians,  great  doctor,  which  he  bonght  at  Pa<- 

"  health,  &c.V     In  it  he  gives  an  ac-  via  in   his  return  from  Rome,  and  is                    ^ 

count  of  the  valuable  'prefcnts  made  to  faid  to  give  for  it  a  hundred  taknts  of 

him,  whilft  there,  in  gold  and  filver  veC-  fiUer,  and  one  of  gold«     Malm/B.  p. 

fels,  in  curious  garments,  &c.   by  the  75.  Brompt. 

emperor,  and  other  princes  who  were  b  He  died  at  Shaftsbury  the  1 2th  of 

there  at  that  time.  November,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 

a  He  founded  alfo  the  noted  abby  of  monaftery  in  WiocheAer. 
St.  Bcnoct's   In    Holme  in   Norfolk. 

F  f  4  years 
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years  before  bis  death*  he  became  humbk,  iiiodeft»  juft,  wai 
truly  religious.  If  there  be  no  exaggeration  in  what  hiftori* 
ans  fay  of  him,  from  the  time  he  was  thoroughly  fettled  on 
the  throne  of  England,  be  gave  daily  marks  of  piety*  juftice^ 
and  moderation*  which  gained  him  the  affsdion  of  his  fub* 
je<^s,  and  an  univerfal  eftcem  among  foreigners*  We  have 
the  following  ftory  of  him,  which  fliews  at  once  hia  good 
feife,  and  to  what  height  courtiers  are  apt  to  carry  their 
fla:teries.  One  day,  as  he  was  walking  by  the  fea-iide  S  bk 
attendants  extolled  iiim  to  the  fkies,  and  even  proceeded  to 
compare  him  to  God  himfelf.  Offended  at  thefe  extravagant 
praifes*  and  willing  to  convince  them  of  their  folly  and  iai* 
piety,  he  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought,  and  feating  bimfeif 
in  a  place  where  the  tide  was  about  to  flow,  turned  to  the  ka^ 
and  faid :  ^'  O  Tea,  thou  are  under  my  dominion,  and  the 
**  land  1  fit  on  is  mine :  I  charge  thee  not  to  prefume  to  tip* 
«*  proach  anv  further,  nor  to  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  fcmf 
^  reign*"  Having  (^id  this,  )\e  fat  ftill  for  fome  time,  as  ex- 
pcding  the  fea  (hould  obey  his  commands.  But  the  tide  ad* 
vandng  as  ufual,  he  took  occafion  from  thence  to  let  his  bafe 
flatterers  know,  that  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Mafter  belong  only 
to  him  whom  the  land  and  the  fca  obey.  He  is  faid,  from  that 
moment,  never  to  wear  his  crown  again,  but  ordered  it  to  be 
put  on  the  head  of  the  Crucifix  at  WinChefter. 

He  left  tnree  Tons,  all  of  a  fit  age  to  govern,  to  whom  be 
bequeathed  bis  three  kingdoms  by  wtU.  Sweyn  the  ddeft^ 
R.deDiceto,  and  a  baibrd,  had  Norway  for  his  ihare.  Some  affirm  he 
Bromptop.  ^jjs  jiot  his  foo,  but  impofed  upon  him  for  fiich  by  the  mo- 
ther <^.  To  Harold  his  fecond  fon,  by  the  iame  woman,  he 
gave  England  ;  and  to  Canute  or  Hardicanute,  whom  he  had 
by  Emma  of  Normandy,  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Gunilda 
bh  daughter  by  the  famo  princefs,  was  wife  of  the  empemr 
Henry  IV. 

As  I  (hnll  feon  have  occafion  to  mix  the  aflairs  of  Normandy 
with  thofe  of  England,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  fome 
account  of  what  paiTed  among  the  Normans. 

Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy,  dying  in   10269  Richard 
^  III.  his  fon  fuccccdcd  him,  who  reigned  but  one  year,  and 

FennV/iib?v.  by  bis  death  left  the  dukedom  to  Robert  his  brother ;  who 


Kni^ton. 


AflfaSri  of 
Normandy 
W.  Gemiti- 


c  At  Soothampton. 

d  She  is  calUd  by  the  hiHorians  A1« 
giva,  Ailiva,  or  Al  win  a,  (M.  Wcfhn. 
Hunring.)  and  by  Flor.  Wore,  p,  62X, 
and  Brompt.  f-id  to  he  the  dau^hr^r  "f 
Alfbcim  ewrl'of  Korthaixipton  ;  bcirg 


barren,  /he  feigned  a  lying- in,  and  got 
a  prit  ft*s,  or  a  nun*Sy  fon  newly  bora, 
to  be  put  upon  her  credulous  husband. 
R.  de  Dicctu,  who  calls  her^ueenj  f«yt 
ihc  dii  the  fame  by  a  fho^niaker's  fon 
airo>  whkh  was  Harold. 

was 
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was  no  fooner  ki  pofleffioo,  h%tt  he  flifewed  an  incKnation  to 
efpoufe  the  intereft  of  Alfred  and  Edward  bis  coufins,  fons  of 
fais  aunt  Emma  and  Etbelred  IL     As  they  were  both  at  his  Robeit 
coinrt^  and  he  oould  not  help  pkyii^  thoir  cafe,  be  believed  ^^^  ^ 
his  recommendatbn  naigbt  prooure  them  foflie  favour  in  Eogt  proteaT  ^ 
laodw    Perfuaded  of  this,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  twobrothcn 
Edmund's  fi>n,  be  fenc  ambaffiwiorsto  Canute,  to  intceathim^^^"*'^^ 
to  give  the  two  princes  fome  part  of  the  kingdom  of  their  "^^^ 
anceftors.     This  ambafiy  arrived  in  England^  when  Canute 
Ibund  Mmfelf  (o  firmly  feated  in  -bia  tbroae,  that  he  thougbt 
he  might  fafely  difregard  the  folicitatiopa  of  the  didce  of  Nor-  r 

mandy.    Robert  was  fo  iocenfed  at  bis  refufal,  that  he  reiblved 
to  compel  him  to  do  juftice  to  the  EnglijQi  princes.    To  that 
purpofe  be  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet,  and  embarkii^  with  a 
numerous  army,  refolved  to  make  a  defcent  upon  England, 
'where  he  did  not  queftion  but  the  Englifli  would  readily  join 
bim.    But  meetins:  with  a  violent  ftorm,  be  had  the  mortifi-  His  fleet li 
cation  to  behold  the  greateft  part  of  his  fleet  peri£b,  a  lofs  J^^""' 
which  could  not  be  eahly  repaired.    In  the  mean  time,  thefe 
preparations  fatisfying  Canute,  that  the  duke  of  Nofimaady 
really  intended  to  attempt  the  reftoration  of  bis  coufins,  be 
.flindeavoured  to  atmife  him  with  ofiering  them  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Weflfex.    But  Robert  would  not  hay«  been  iu* 
pofed  upon  by  this  offer,  bad  not  his  misfortune  at  fea  con* 
flraincd  him  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  his  defign,  as  it  in- 
duced Canute  alfo  to  go  from  his  word.    Some  time  after, 
Robert  took  a  refokition  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerufaleoi, 
deferring,  till  his  return,  his  intended  inviuionof  England. 
But  he  died  in  his  way  home.    He  left  only  a  natural  fod,  Hedie^aat 
4:alled  William,  on  whom,  before  his  departure,  he  fettled  *he{»^"cceede4 
fucceflion.    This  is  the  fame  William  the  Bafbird,  whom  we  ^  ti^mL 
ihall  fee  hereafter  afcend  the  throne  of  England. 


18.  HAROLD  I.  Sirnamed  Harefoot, 
the  third  Danish  king  of  England. 

WHEN  Canute  efpoufM  the  princefs  of  Normandy,  ^j^^^  |^ 
it  was  agreed,   that  the  children  by  this  marriage    jo39* 
fliould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  England.    Notwithilandiug 
this  agreement,  Canute  left  England  to  his  fon  Harold,  born 
in  Denmark,  and  gave  Denmark  to  Hardicanute^  bis  fon  by 

Emma 
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Emma  of  Norniandy  *.     In  all  appearance,  he  did  not  thfnlk 
the  Englifli  had  been  fufficiently  inured  to  the  Danifll  yokr, 
to  venture  to  place  on  their  throne  his  yonngeft  Ton,  who  was 
not  above  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  no  great  ge- 
nius.    However  this  be,  that  article  of  his  will  met  with  great 
oppofition  from  the  Englifh.     Th^  looked  upon  Hardicanute, 
born  in  England,  of  a  lawful  wife,  widow  of  one  of  thek 
kings,    as  the  only  perfon  capable  of  ftcceeding,    whereas 
Harold  was  confidered  but  as  a  foreigner  and  a  baflard.    The 
Danes,  on  the  contrary,  were  firmhr  bent  to  perform  Canute's 
laft  will  and  teftament.     This  dif!erence  might  have  been  of 
ill  confequence,  if  Harold  had  not  with  the  utmoft  expedition 
HarpM  pro-  feized  the  treafure  laid  up  by  the  king   his  father  at  Win* 
MerdT.  "*   chcfter  «.     By  the  help  of  this,  he  was  enabled  to  make  him- 
Sax.  Ann.   felf  feared,  and  to  gain  feveral  of  his  oppofers.     Confequcnt- 
Maimtb,     jy^  Jn  a  general  aflcmbly  in  Mercia  ',  he  fecured  a  majority  of 
"S«P«      voices,  and  got  himfelf  proclaimed  king  of  England.     The 
Danes  were  all  for  him,  arid  of  courfe  the  Englilh  Mercians, 
or  the  inhabitants  on  the  north  of  the'  Thames,  who  looking 
upon  the  Danes  as  their  mafltrs,  durft  not  dire£t1y  oppofe  their 
will. 
andHardi-      Mean  time,  the  Wcft*Saxons,  who  did  not  think  them- 
canure        felvcs  conqucrcd,  as  foon  as  they  came  home,  convened  an 
WcUcJc.       aflembly  of  the  flatus  of  Weflex,  and  by  the  management  of 
Anna .  ^^^|  q^qJ^j^j^^  Hardicanute  was  elected  and  proclaimed  king 
of  Wcflex,  the  Weft-Saxons  leaving  the  Mercians  free  to 
acknowledge  Harold  for  their  king  >.     For  the  better  under- 
landing  this  matter,    it  muft  be  remembered,   there   were 
Danes,    or  people  of  Danifh  extradion,  difperfcd  all  over 
England ;  but  their  chief  fettlements  were  in  Mercia,  Eaft* 
Anglia,   and  Northumberland.      And  therefore,    in  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Thames,  called  then  by  the  general  name 
of  Merciaj  there  were  more  Danes  than  Englifh.     On  the 
contrary,    in  Wcflex,    that  is^    fouth  of  the  Thames,    the 
Englifh  were  the  mofl  numerous,  having  admitted  among  them 
fuch  of  their  countrymen,    who,  to  avoid  living  under  the 

\  .'  " 

d  She  is  called  Elgiva  By  the  Saion  marriage  articles  wich  Emva^  and  the 

Anhals  and  others,  t^hich  Is  the  Saxon  iilence  of  the  Saxon  Annals.     Befides, 

Aame  for  Emma.     S.  Dunelm.  Tyrrel.  the  ftatei  of  the  kingdom  very  feldooti 

e  And  which  he  had  left  to  has  queen  or  never  failed  to  ele£^  whom  the  hft 

Emma.     S.  Dunelm,  king  appointed  io  hrs  will. 

f  At  Oxford,  Ann.  Sax.     This  con-        g  It  was  agrr-ed  amongft  them,  that 

t*(V  about  the  ele^ion  of  a  king,  very  Emma  fhould  live  in  Winchefter,  an4d 

n6uch  weakens  the  authority  of  Simeon  keep  pofltr6:on  of  ail  WeiTex  j  and  that 

cf  Durham  and  others,  in  relation  to  Cood\\  in  ihou Id  be  general  cfibeforcet* 

Car-u:c*s  will,  cfpiciallyconfidcring  the  Sax.  Aha.     Malmsb. 

domi- 
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dominion  of  the  Danes»  bad  quitted  thrnortheni  parts.  By 
this  means  Weflex  was  very  populous^  and  become  more 
powerful  than  ever,  being  capable  of  bringing  into  the  field 
as  great  armies  as  all  the  reft  of  England*  After  this  manner 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  old  time,  grew  ftrong  at  the  expence 
of  that  of  Ifraeh  X^^  forces  therefore  of  the  Weft-Saxons 
and  Mercians  being  equal,  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  jealous 
of  ane  another,  and  every  one  defired  to  have  for  fovereign, 
him  of  the  two  princes  that  was  like  to  be  moft  favourable.  It 
was  very  probable,  this  divifion  would  caufe  a  war  between 
the  two  nations.  But  Harold,  who  was  not  pofiefled  of  his  Ingnlp^ 
father's  qualities,  imagined  he  was  not  ftrong  enough  to  un- 
dertake the  conqueft  of  Weflex.  It  was  owing  therefore  to  the 
equality  of  their  forces,  tW  the  two  kingdoms  remained  in 
peace. 

Hardicanute,  who  was  in  Denmark  \  made  no  hafte  to  E«rl  Gopd- 
come  and  take  poileffion  of  the  crown  of  Weflex,  whether  win  ^8«°< 
he  w^s  detained  by  other  aflairs,  or  on  this,  as  well  as  on  all  ®^  ^*^**» 
other  occafions,  gave  way  to  his  natural  indolence.     During 
his  abfence,  e^rl  Goodwin  held  the  reins  of  the  government 
in  an  abfolute  manner,  independent  of  Emma,   the  queen- 
mother,  who  was  not  beloved  by  the  Weft*Saxons.     Mean 
while  Harold  was  contriving  to  gain  by  fecret  pradices,  a 
kingdom  which  he  found  himfelf  unable  ta  fubdue  by  arms. 
As  he  had  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  fole  credit  of  earl  Good^' 
win,  he  believed  there  was  no  readier  way  to  alcend  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom,  than  by  gaining  the  earl  to  his  intereft.     He 
took  advantage  therefore  of  his  brother's  abfence,  to  make 
Goodwin  his  friend,  by  means,  which,  though  not  declared 
inhiftory,  mav  be  eafily  gueflU  at  ^    Be  this  at  it  will,  heDeliYenn^ 
fucceeded  to  his  wiih.     Goodwin,  who  was  not  very  fcrur  ^*  ^^"S^ 
pulous,  finding  bis  account  in  what  was  propofed  to  himby^iJ^**' 
Harold,    promifed  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Weflbc. 
This  afFair  was  (o  dexteroufly  managed,  that  fuddently,  on 
pretence  that  Hardicanute  negleSed  to  come  into  England, 
Goodwin  procured  Harold  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Wef- 
fex.     This  change  however  was  not  made  with  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  Wefl-Saxons,  but  by  the  fole  contrivance  of 
Goodwin  and  feme  other  lords,  who  engaged  fo  heartily  ia 
the  affair,  that  it  was  done  before  any  meafures  could  be  taken 
to  obftru£l  it.    Thus  the  Weft^Saxons  faw  a  new  king  on  the 
throne,  without  having  the  liberty  to  deliberate  whether  they 

k  lagulph  Tiyt,  that  he  was  in  Eog-        i  He  is  faid  to  have  promifed  the 
}#im1  at  the  time  of  the  cle^ioO|  u4    earl  to  marry  his  dau^ter. 
vrcnt  bacK  10  Denmark^ 

ibould 
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^uld  appfore  or  r^eft  him.    lUis  is  not  the  oidy  inllantt 
of  the  like  intrttues  .puroducing  the  like  cvdnts. 
2„n,a  Emma,   motter  of  Hardicanute,  was  txtfemdj  furpriM 

forms  a  de-  at  this  revolution,  which  not  only  deprived  her  (on  of  the 
fign  to  place  crown  of  Weflfex,  but  hcrfelf  alfio  of  the  hopes  of  ever  havinjf 
throne  one  ^^Y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  government.  She  peittiVed,  as  matters  ftood, 
«f  her  fens  there  \i^s  no  poffibility  of  recovering  the  ctffwn  for  her  foil 
by  her  firft  Hardicanute  $  and  therefore  tumffng  tef  tboi^bts  ahother  waj^ 
S.^'D^Toeim.^^  formed  a  projed,  the  eoceoitiDn  whereitf  feemed  to  her 
Ch.  Mail-  very  pra£licable«  which  was,  «o  caofe  one  of  her  fons  hv 
^^  £tbelred  to  mount  the  throne.    She  was  in  hopes  the  Englilk 

M^Wei^.    ^^^^  countenance  with  sdi  their  power  an  enterprise,  tend- 
ing to  fet  the  crown  on  tbe  head  of  a  prince  of  the  race  of 
their  ancient  kings.    Pevhaps  the  defire  of  hiimblmg  Good** 
win  influenced  her  as  much  as  her  fon*s  advancement,     l^o 
iiicceed  in  this  defign,  there  was  need  of  great  prudence  and 
difEmulatton.    Above  all  it  was  neceflary  to  find  fome  pre^ 
tence,  without  raifing  the  king's  jealoufy,  to  fend  for  the  two 
princes  her  fons,  w&>  were  in  Normandy,  that  they  might 
form  a  party  for  tbemfelves.     With  this  view,  fhe  feigned  to 
be  unconcerned  at  the  expulfion  of  Hardicanute,   confining 
lierfelf  to  Winchefter,  where  (he daily  frequented  the  churched, 
and  feemed  to  be  wholly  taken  op  with  Ae  care  of  her  foul. 
When  fhe  imagined  the  king  was  fufficientiy  Convinced  of  her 
difregard  of  flate-affairs,  file  begged  leave  to  fend  for  the  two 
-princes  her  fons  at  Winchefter,  whom  &e  had  not  feen  fincc* 
A\frti  and  her  fecond  marriage.     Her  requeft  being  granted,  Alfred  and 
tdwani       Edward  arrived  foon  after  in  England,  without  difixrvering  any 
^\JT    <>^her  intention  but  to  vifit  their  mother.     They  were  carefied 
by  great  numbers  of  people,  who,  having  Enghfli  hearts,  al- 
ways firmly  adhered  to  the  antient  royal  family. 
Goodwin         Goodwin,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  fagacity,   quickly 
acqnaiiits     perccived  the  qveen's  defign^    It  was  difficult  totmpofe  upon 
the  kjtg     ,fj  refined  a  politician.    As  foon  as  he  began  to  MpcSt  her,  he 
rMeji*!  de-  employed  fo  many  fpies,  that  he  found  at  length  his  fufpiciona 
4gaa«         were  not  groundiefs^    He  acquainted  Harold  with  the  matter, 
who  feemed  ftartled  at  it.    But  the  earl,  who  was  not  fo  eafily 
alarmed,  tdd  hhn,   the  confpiracy  was  yet  but  in  embryo, 
amd  m^ht  with  eafe  be  prevented  ;  that  the  difficulty  did  not 
lie  fo  much  in  avoiding  the  prefenc,  as  in  guarding  againfl 
Ke  advifcs  future  danger :  that  to  fcreen  himfelf,  once  for  all,  from  the 
th^m  under  like  pradices,  be  iaw  no  better  expedient  than  to  make  away 
ot  the  two    Yt'ith  the  two  Saxonprinces,  fmcc  fo  fair  an  opportunity  or- 
B.cmot.      f^*"^^'     Harold  approving  of  thi^  projcft,  Gocdwin  advffed 
him  to  put  on  a  iecming  fccurity,  to  dray/  them  the  more 

readily 
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readily  Into  the  fhare^  Thia  relblution  being  taken,  Haroljt 
made  as  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  q^ieen's  defigns,  and  the 
two  princes  continued  fome  time  at  Winchefter,  without  his 
ihewing  the  leaft  uneafinefe  upon  their  account.  At  laft-, 
making  ufe  of  an  occafion,  which  naturally  ofl^d  itfelF,  b^ 
invited  them  to  pafs  a  few  days  at  court)  before  they  returned 
into  Normandy,  where  he  feigned  to  believe  they  intended  to 
go  ver}'  fliortly^  Emma  was  in  great  fufpence  on  this  occa«- 
non.  She  was  very  fenflbie  k  would  be  difficult  for  her  fons 
to  gain  a  powerAil  party  among  the  nobility,  without  appear- 
ing at  court,  where  the  lord»  of  the  greateft  credit  were  ufiially 
prefent.  But  on  the  other  hand,  file  could  not  refolve  to  de- 
liver them  into  the  hands  of  a*  prince  whofe  intereft  it  was  to 
deftroy  them.  In  this  perplexity,  flie  took  a  cotuie,  which 
fhe  judged  proper  to  prevent  the  apprehended  danger.  This 
was,  to  fend  Alfred  her  elded  fon  to  the  king,  and  detain 
Edward  under  fome  pretence.  She  imagined  in  cafe  Harold 
had  any  ill  defign,  he  would  defer  the  execution  till  he  had 
both  the  brothers  in  his  power,  feeing  it  would  be  to  no  pur«> 
pofe  to  make  away  orq,  whilft  the  other  was  alive.  Goodwift, 
pleafed  that  his  advice  had  thus  far  fucceeded,  managed  fo  that 
he  was  fent  to  meet  Alfre4,  feemingly  to  do  him  honour,  but 
in  reality,  becaufe  he  was  unwilling  to  truft  another  with  the 
execution  of  his  defigns.  Alfred's  little  train,  compofed  of 
Normans,  were  at  firft  charmed  with  the  refped  Goodwin 
paid  to  the  prince.  But  their  &tisfa£tion  was  quickly  turned 
into  a  great  conOernation,  when  the  prince  and  all  his  at- 
tendants were  flopped  at  Guild ford-caftle,  where  they  had  been 
carried  under  colour  of  refrefhing  themfelves.  Alfred  was 
inimediately  conducted  to  Ely,  and,  after  his  eyes  were  put 
out,  fliut  up  in  the  monaftery  K  The  unhappy  prince  had  1037, 
ioarce  time  to  be  fenfible  of  his  misfortune,  hnce  he  died  a  Aifrcdv' 
few  daysi  after,  either  out  of  grief,  or  by  fome  more  violent  death. 
means.  At  leaft,  Goodwin  was  afterwards  charged  with  hi^ 
murder  K    As-  (bon  as  Edward  was  informed  of  his  brother's 

tragical 

li  Hit  atteadjiots  were  totturcd  io  Cbnae  of  the  people's  hclllny  and  tying 
the  moll  cruel  manner,  by  Coodwin*s  one  eod  of  their  bowels  to  a  poft,  made 
order,  and  decimated,  that  it,  oine  were  theiA  turn  round  that  poll  til]  they  were 
killed*  and  the  tenth  only  faved  ;  fix  all  wound  up  upon  it.  Bron)pton>  p. 
hondiedare  faid  to  have  been  pntto  93  c,  Knighton,  p.  4326*  Ra(hworth» 
^ath  in  that  manner.  S.  Duoelm.  p.  i  This  account  of  Alfred's  deati^ 
■>79*  M.  Weff.  p.  410.  Knighton  and  Malxnsbuiy  fays,  was  built  on  commoa 
Bmnpton  mention  one  hclli&  kind  of  report,  and  not  being  recorded,  refufea 
tortaiey  whiclky  it  ma;  be  fuppofed,  to  vouch  the  (z€t.  But  Matthew  Weft- 
was  only  pra/lired  then*  and  in  the  minfler*  and  others,  relate  it  without 
Iriih  ^^^fg  IQ  l5^,^     They  ript  op  diffidence,    Moft  of  the  ancient  manu- 

fcripi 
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tragical  (kath,  he  fpeedily  returned  into  Normandy,  for  fear  of 
the  like  treatment  Shortly  after,  Emma,  receiving  orders  to 
depart  the  kingdoms  retired  to  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  who 
affigned  her  the  city  of  Bruges  to  refide  in.  It  feems  fome* 
what  ftrange,  (be  would  net  go  to  Normandy  to  duke  Wil<> 
liam  her  nephew ;  but  probably,  they  who  had  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  affairs  during  the  duke's  minority,  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  receive  her.  And  indeed,  it  was  to  be  feared  this  in* 
triguing  princefs  would  increafe  the  troubles  of  the  dukedom, 
>vhere  William  was  not  yet  firmly  efiabliflied. 

Whilfl  thefe  things  were  tranfaAine,  Hardicaniite  waking 
at  lenffth  from  his  lethargy,  formed  a  defign  of  recovering  by 
arms  the  kingdom  of  Weflex,  ufurped  by  his  brother.  For 
that  purpofe  he  came  to  Bruges,  to  confult  with.the  queen  his 
mother.  In  all  appearance  he  would  have  found  it  very 
troublefome  to  execute  this  deCgn,  had  not  the  death  of  Ha- 
rold, which  happened  at  that  very  time,  removed  all  dif&cal- 
ties.  This  prince  died  '^  in  10^9  without  iflTue,  and  without 
having  done  any  thing  memorable  ^,  He  was  firnamed  Hare- 
foot,  becaufe  his  foot  v^as  all  over  hairy,  or,  as  others  affirm, 

becaufe 


fcript  annals  in  Ae  Cotronian  library^ 
as  alfo  a  treatife  called  Encomium  Em- 
ms, (whichy  *tis  plain,  Malmsboiy 
never  faw)  beini;  a  panegyrick  wrote  on 
that  quern,  by  a  monk  of  her  own 
time,  relate  the  matter  tbua.  Harold 
feeking  by  treachery  ro  get  thefe  two 
young  princes  into  hit  power,  forged  a 
letter  in  the  name  of  Emma  th^ir  mo- 
ther, earneAly  inviting  them  into  Eng- 
land, vherein  (pcrfooating  her)  "  She 
**  gently  chides  them  for  their  delay, 
**  in  not  coming  over  to  infped  their 
'*  own  aflfairs,  fince  they  could  not  but 
«  know  that  it  dally  coniirfiisd  the 
**  ofnrper  in  his  power,  who  omitted 
'*  no  artifice  to  gain  the  chief  nobi- 
**  lity  over  to  hii  party  s  [yet  afTured 
**  them  the  Englifli  had  much  rather 
*'  have  one  of  them  to  reign  over  them ; 
*'  and  therefore  urge^  them  to  come  as 
"  fpeedily  «nd  as  privately  as  ^  they 
f<  could,  to  confult  what  meafures 
•*  were  moft  proper  to  be  taken.** 
This  letter  was  fent  to  Normandy  by 
an  exprefs  meflenger,  and  received  by 
the  princes  with  joy,  who  fent  word  by 
the  fame  hand,  that  one  of  them  would 
be  with  her  /hortly,  naming  both  the 
^me  and  place.      Accordingly  Alfred 


the  youngei^.  (by  ethers  faid  to  be  the 
eldeft)  at  the  appointed  time,  with  a 
few  fbips,  and  a  fmall  number  of  Nor* 
mans,  failed  for  England  j  where  they 
were  no  fooner  landed,  but  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Goodwin,  who  ferved 
them  as  Rapio  has  above  relaud.  What 
makes  this  account  the  more  probable^ 
is,  that  had  both  the  princes  come  over 
in  the  maniier  abovementioned,  Harold 
would  certainly  have  put  them  both 
to  drath,  fince  it  would  have  been  in 
his  power*  The  Saxon  Annals  fay  no- 
thing of  Alfred*s  death,  and  Same 
place  it  after  Harold^s  deceafc.  Such 
is  the  uncertainty  of  this'  matter; 
which  makes  it  appear,  h«w  lUtle  tra- 
ditional accounts  are  to  be  depended 
upon,  though  of  no  long  (landing,  fince 
this  ftory,  tranfa^rd  but  a  few  jears 
before  the  Conqueft,  it  told  fo  mapy 
ways.     Malmsb.  Knighton,  Brompt. 

m  He  died  at  Oxford,  in  the  fourdi 
year  cf  his  reign,  and  was  buried  at 
Winchefter ;  or,  according  to  Bromp- 
ton,  at  Weftminfier. 

;i  He  laid  a  tax  of  eight  mirks  on 
every  port,  towards  fitting  out  fixteen 
ihips.  He  made  hut  oife  law,  mcn- 
tioocd  by  Scldeu,  which  was,  that  if 

any 
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becaure  he  was  light  and  fwift  of  foot  \  His  death  happened 
in  one  of  the  bardeft  winters  that  had  ever  been  known  in 
England  f. 


ig.  CANUTE  II.  or  H ARDICANUTE, 

the  fourth  Danish  king  of  England. 

AF  T  E  R  the  death  of  Harold,  the  great  men  of  both    1039.  ' 
nations  unanimoufly  made  an  offer  of  the  crown  to  Ca*  Hardicanate 

nute,  firnamed  the  Hardy,  not  to  denote  his  courage,  but  his  l'/*i"j^" 
I  ftrong  conftitution  '.     He  was  then  at  Bruges,  concerting  J^^  fii  ^^^5 

meafures  with  the  queen  his  mother,  for  the  recovery  of  the  land. 
I  kingdom  of  Weflcx,  by  means  of  a  powerful  aid  promifed  Sax.  Ajw. 

\  him  by  the  earl  of  Flanders.     The  news  of  Harold's  death  s/Duidm,' 

putting  an  end  to  their  confultations,  he  came  to  England  with 
^  forty  ships  he  had  brought  from  Denmark.    He  was  received 

^  with  great  demon (Irations  of  joy,  both  by  the  £ngli(h  and 

^  Danes :  earl  Goodwin  himfelf,  though  he  had  no  reafon  to 

rejoice  at  his  arrival,  after  what  he  had  aAed  againft  him, 

was  the  foremoft  to  do  him  homage*  • 

The  new  king  began  his  reign  with  an  uncommon  a<5l  of  Hedigsvp 

cruelty:    the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  hardly  over, ^Jw^^roiher's- 

when,  out  of  impatience  to  be  revenged  on  his  brother,  though  ^^^^sb. 

dead,  he  commanded  his  body  to  be  dug  up,  and  thrown  in- lib.  ii.c'ti. 

to  the  Thames  •.     But  all  his  care  to  prevent  the  body  from  s.  Dunelm. 

being  buried  again,  proved  inefFedual :  fomc  fifliermen  find-  ®"*°P'^ 

ing  the  corpfe  floating  on  the  water  %  delivered  it  to  the 

Danes,  who  interred  it  in  the  burying-place  of  their  nation  ia 

London  ^.     It  is  further  added,  the  king  being  informed  of 

wiyWelfiunaa  coming  into  England,  and  not  by  Aodaz.  ScePontaaQt,  Hift. 

withouc  leave,  was  taken  on  this  lide  Dan.  Rapin. 

pfFa*s  ditch,  he  (hou)d  have  hit  right        s  The  perfons  employed  in  thit  affair^ 

^and  cut  off  by  the  king*s  officer,  were  Alfric  archbi&op  of  York,  earl 

e  BrooDpton  ikys,  he  had  hit  firnanie  Goodwin,  Styr  the  fieward,  Edric  ihe 

for  refuiing  to  ride  on  horfeback,  and  fewer,   and  Troudh  the  executioner : 

chufing  always  to  walk  tn  foot,  which,  they  cut  the  head  off,  and  flung  the 

i*yt  he,  was  very  unbecoming  his  royal  body  at  firft  into  a  link,  and  afterwarda 

Ibte.  into  the  Thames.    Malmsbury,  p.  76. 

p  The  Saxon  Annals  fay,  that  this  St.  Uunelm.  M.  Weftm.  Brampton. 
jrear  a  Mer,   or  horfe-load  of  wheat,        t  They  pulled  it  op  in  their  nets.  SL 

was    ibid    for    fifty -five   pence,    and  Dundm:  Malmsb.  p.  76. 
more.  u  Which  conftant  tradition  affirms  to 

r   The   word  Hardy  is  rendered  by  be  the  church  and  church-yard  of  St. 

fhofe  that  wrote  [n  tatiii^  by  Durui,  Clement  Daoct.  Brompt.  p*  933- 
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It,^  ordered  the  body  to  be  thrown  once  more  into  the  ttvcr  j 
but  being  found  again^    it  waa  privately  bmjed  ae  Weft- 

minfter. 
1040.  Shortly  .after,  Hardicanute  impofed  an  exorbitant  tax  on 
He  impofft  the  kingdom  ^,  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet  fcnt  back  to 
LxtAnl?'  ^^"'"^'*-  Though  the  Englifli  had  often  paid  the  like  tax, 
Maimtb/  termed  Danegeld,  they  were  diflatisfied  to  have  it  renewed  on 
Sedition  at  this  occafion,  when  there  appeared  no  neceffity  (or  it.  The 
M*Sa?ac  '"^^'^'tantsof  Worcefter  oppofed  the  levying  this  tax  with  the 
count!  **^  greateft  heat.  They  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  kill  two  of  the 
Camden  in  colledtors  *.  Whereupon  the  king  immediately  ordered  Good- 
Wvccaer.  win  duke  of  Weffex,  Leofric  duke  of  Mcrcia,  and  Siward 

earl  of  Northumberland,  to  draw  their  forces  together,  march 

to  Worcefler,    and  deftroy  the  city   with    fire  and  fword; 

Thefe  lords  executed  in  part  the  king's  orders,  though  with 
The  city  great  rel usance.  The  city  was  burnt,  after  having  been 
^■^^*        plundered  four  days  together.     But  the  inhabitants  had  leave 

to  retire  into  a  fmali  ifland  in  the  Severn,  named  Beverly,  till 

the  king  was  appeafed  y. 
Prince  Ed-      Not  long  after,  prince  Edward,  ion  of  Ethelred  H.  an  J 
to*c.iirt"^  ^''o^*^^'^  of  **  ^^'"g  '^  ^^^  fi^n^^  mother,  appeared  at  court. 
S.  Dunelm.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  very  Civil  reception,  and  prefently  demanded 

juftice  againft  Goodwin^  charging  him  with  the  murder  of 
Demindi  his  brother  Alfred  *.  The  king  was  well  enough  pleafed  with 
•*^ft  having  an  opportunity  to  punifc  the  earl,  not  fo  much  per- 
c^win.    haps  for  the  death  of  prince  Alfred,  as  for  what  he  bad  don6 

in  favour  of  the  late  king.  He- was  cited  therefore  to  appear 
* Wh«  gett  and  anfwer  to  what  was  atledged  againft  htm.  But  Goodwin, 
?***y*n®- who  knew  the  covetous  temper  of  the  king,  wifelydi  verted 
to*the  Idng.  ^^^  ftorm  by  a  magnificent  prefent  before  his  trial.  This  pre- 
Mainaft.  fent  was  a  galley,  with  a  gilt  ftern,  manned  with  fourfcore 
*•  I^"n«l»«  choice  foldters,  every  one  of  whom  had  upon  his  arm  a  gold 

bracelet  weighing  fixteen  ounces,  with  helmets  and  fwords  all 

,                    ^  Of  twenty-one  th«Qfand  and  nine-  Savonc,    Wogarcefter,    Wegomacefteri 

ty-nine  pounds  for  the  army,  and  eieres  and  Wirrceftcr,  perhaps  from  the  foreft 

thonfand    forty-eight    pounds   for  his  Wire  hard  by.  It  was  built  by  the  Ro* 

thirty-two  fhtps«  Sax.  Anna].    Malmf.  mans,    as  a  frontier  town  aevnft  the 

bury   fays,  he  gave  twenty  marlcs  to  Hrirons  or  Welflk.     It  was  fenced  fbr- 

every  failor  ;  but  others  affirm,  it  was  merly  with  high  Roman  walls,  and  has 

eight  marks  to  every  failor,  and  ten  or  now  a  ftrong  wall.     It  was  made  aa 

twelve  marks  to  each  of  the  captains,  epifcopal   fee  by  Sncwulfus,  biAiop  of 

S.  Dunelm.  Mat.  Weftm.  the  Mercians^  in  980.     It  was  fooa  re« 

X  Who  were  too  bttfy  and  exadin^.  built  after  being  burnt  here  by    the 

Malmsb.  p.  76.  Danes.     Camden. 

y  This  city,  the  Branonium  of  An»  2  Simeoe  of  Derham  (tiys.   It  was 

toninus,  and  Branogenium  of  Ptolemy,  AUric,  archbiihop  of  York,    that  ac- 

whence   called  by  the  Welfh  at  this  cufed  Goodwin  and  Livlngus,  biflvop  of 

i»^  Cacr  Vvftngon,  was  named  by  tin  Wt'rceOer^ef  this  murder.    S.Dunehn. 

gilded,. 
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glided)  and  a  Daoifb  (Mttle*ax,  adorned  with  gold  and  filver, 
hanging  on  his  left  (houlder,  and  a  lance  of  the  fame  in  bis 
right-hand.  Every  thing  in  the  gallery  was  anfvirerable  to  this 
magnificence.  By  means  of  this  noble  prefent,  the  earl  was 
acquitted)  upon  taking  his  oath  he  bad  no  hand  in  the  death 
Cjf  prince  Alfiped*. 

Hardicanute  did  not  long  enjoy  a  crown  he  was  unworthy     I04X. 
to  wear.     He  died  fuddenly  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  ^,  at  ^^^  ^  ^ 
the  nuptial  feaft  of  a  DaniQi  lord  at  Lambeth  *=.    Perhaps  his    *'^*^*** 
death  was  haftened  by  poifon  ^  $  but  his  excefSve  cruelty  and 
gluttony  rendered  him  fo  odious,  that  he  died  unlamented) 
neither  was  any  enquiry  nude  into  the  manner  of  his  death* 
All  hiftorians  u^animoufly  agree»  he  ipent  whole  days  and 
nights  in  feafting  and  caroufing  *.      There  is  one  however  H.HQatiiif. 
that  praifes  him  for  keeping  open  table  four  times  a  day,  and 
cxclaiaas  againft  the  niggardlinefe  of  the  kings  his  fucceflbrsy 
who  abIio£ed  h  laudable  a  cufiom. 


20.    EDWARD   IIL    the  Confcflbr. 

HARD  I  CANUTE  leaving  no  iflue,  Edward,  fon  ofEdwartlit. 
Ethelrtd  II.  and  Emn\a  of  Normandy,  was  thev  only  Pifficuitief 
prince  then  in  England  that  had  any  pretenfions  to  the  crowil.  ^^^^^^^I^lt 
it  was  but  reaibnable  the  race  of  the  Saxon  kings  Ihoutd  b^  jj^g^^ 
reilored  to  the  throne  of  which  they  were  unjuftly  difpofieflT- 
€d,     BttC  then  it  was  no  iefs  right  to  recall  out  of  Hungary 

■  Tkii  yeir  alfo,  at  Brcmpton  telli        b  Or  rather  in  the  feoeod  ^    for  he  ^ 

m,  Hardicanute  Tent  over  his  b&ct  Gu*  reigned  but  two  jeara  waAtiog  tea  daya. 

Hilda  to  the  emperor  Henry,  to  whom  Sax.  Annal. 

Vbc  had  been  hetrctheH  in  her  fathcr^s        c  i.  e.  A  dirty  Station.     Baldwin^ 

tisoe )    before  ihe  vrent^  the  king  kept  archbiihop  of  Canterboiy,  exchanguig  s 

her  nuptial  feaft  with  that  magnificence  manor  with  the  bifliap  of'Rochefter« 

)n  doathsy  equipage,  and  feafting.  that  began  here  a  pabce  in  1183. 
Matthew  Weilminfter  fa^'s,  it  was  re«        d  Moft  probably  he  died  in  a  dtunkeft 

jnemboed  in    his    days«   and  fung  by  fit.  S.  Duoelm.     He  was  buried  in  the 

moficiana  at  all  great  entertainments,  old  monaftery  in   Winchefter,   by  his 

After  the  princels  had  been  fome  time  father  Canute. 

in  Germany,  ihe  was  accufed  of  adul-         e  Heal'owed  his  court  four  meals  % 

tery>  and  could  find,  it  leemf,  no  bet-  da'yrl^antingd.      John  Roofe  relates, 

ter   champion  than   Municon,  a  little  that  the  day   of   king  Hardicanute't' 

page  flie  had    brought    with  her  from  death  was  kept  by  the  Engliih  as  a  holy 

England,  to Tindicate  her  honour.     She  day  in  his  time,  four  hundred  years  af« 

took  it  fo  heinoufly  to  be  accufed,  that  terwards,  and    waa   called  Hog*s-tid^ 

ihe  forfook  her  husband,  and  retired  to  or    Hock-Wednefday.      De    Kcgibut 

a  monaf^ry,  where  die  ended  her  daya.  Axtgliz, 
M.  Weftm.  Brompr. 

Vot.  I.  G  g  princt 
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Malmib. 
lib.  U.  c. 

Aniialct 
WiaCoii« 
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prince  £dward«  Ton  of  Edmund  JronfidC)  ind  p?aoe  him  oo 
the  throne  preferably  to  his  uncle,  who  was  one  deeree  fiir* 
ther  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uninterrupted  fuocef- 
fton  of  four  Dani(h  kings  who  had  pc^efied  the  throne  for  tfat 
fpace  of  twenty  eight  years,  with  the  confent  of  the  Englifliy 
bred  another  difHculty,  feeing  Sweyn,  fon  of  Canute  the  Great, 
was  ftil)  alive,  tt  is  true,  he  was  reckoned  by  feme  as  a  baf* 
tard :  but  befidcs  that  the  king  his  father  bad  not  treated  him 
as  fuch  in  the  partition  of  his  dominions,  it  might  be  faid  ia 
his  faTOur,  he  ought  to  have  the  fame  privilege  with  his  bro- 
ther  Harold,  to  whom  his  being  born  of  the  fame  mother  was 
no  obftacle  to  his  mounting  the  throne.  It  was  therefore  no 
cafy  thing  to  fettle  the  fuccciBon  to  the  iatisfaftion  of  all 
parties.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that,  on  this 
occafion,  the  old  animofities  between  the  two  nations  wouM 
ht  revived,  and  the  kingdom  plunged  into  its  former  cahuni' 
ties.  Edward,  fon  of  Ethelred  II.  having^fpent  moft  part  of 
his  days  in  NormfinJy,  was  little  known  in  England.  Be* 
fide^,  hrs  merit,  which  was  not  very  confpicuous,  was  inca- 
pable of  addiog  any  thing  to  his  right.  However,  a  fortunate 
advice^  which  neceflity  conftrained  him  to  follow,  procured 
him  a  fupport,  by  which  alone  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  his 
pretenfions,  I  mean  earl  Goodwin.  Though  It  wai  but  a  fbsr 
months  lince,  that  Edward  had  profecuted  this  lord  a»  the 
murderer  of  his  brother,  he  was  advifed  to  <;ourt  bis  protec- 
tion, which  he  obtained  with  greater  eafe  than  he  durft  have 
expeded.  Goodwin  was  fe  powerful,  and  of  fe  fuperior  a 
genius  to  the  reft  of  the  nobility,  that  K  woold  have  been  al* 
moft  impoffible  for  Edward  to  fucceed  in  his  defigns,  if  he  had 
not  gaf lied' him  to  his  intereft.  He  was  already  diftmgutfhed 
as  well  by  his  merit  as  birth,  when  Canute  the  Great  in- 
^trufled  him  with  the  command  of  the  Englifh  troops,  io  the 
*war  againft  the  Vandab.  After  that  expedition,  wherein  he 
.  dorioufly  (ignalifed  himfelf,  Canute  made  him  earl  of  Kent^ 
Duflex,  and  Surry,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  Thyra,  fitter 
•of  earl  Ulphon,  to  whom  Canute  had  given  his  own  fifter  Eft- 
rith,  widow  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  ^  Goodwin  had  by 
^his  wife  a  fon,  drowned  in  the  Thames  by  an  unruly  horfe. 
His  fecond  wife  was  Gith^  fifter  of  Sweyn,  who  was  king  of 
Denmark  after  the  death  of  Hardicanute :  by  this  wife  he  had 
Eleven  fons,  Harold,  Tofton,  Swane,  Ulnoth,  Gurth,  Elf- 
gar,  Lewin,  and  a  daughter  named  Editha.      His  crecUt  with 

f  Mr.  Tjrrel  tnd  othen  fay,  that    was  only  fifter  to  Ulphon,  bioth«r-in- 
Goodwin*!  nrft  wife  wac  CantiU*«  fif-    law  to  Canute,  uhich  is  moft  proUbk. 


ter  I    but,  ifccording  t»  Poataoai,  Ihft    Rapio.    See  Maims^ 


Canute 
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Canute  the  Great,  the*fu|)eriorit7  of  his  genius,  bis  noble 
Alliance,  his  dignities  of  earl  of  Keiit,  duke  of  Weflei^  and  . 
high  treafurer,  conferred  en  bim  by  king  Harold,  and  faftlv^ 
the  government  of  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Hereford,  m 
the  handls'  of  his  eldeft  Ton.  had  raifed  his  fortune  to  fucb  H 
degree,  that  it  wouTd  hardly  admit  of  any  addition.    His  in« 
'  tereft  was  fomewhat  ec{ipred  in  th^  reign  of  Hardicanute,  but 
he  had  theaddrefs  to  divert  the  danger  he  was  threatened  with. 
How  great  ^  grudge  (bever  the  late  icing  bore  Goodwin,  he  wai 
fuch  an  enemy  to  bufinefs,  that  be  could  not  refolve  to  un« 
dergo  the  neceukry  fatigue  of  governing  a  large  kingdom,  but 
left  ^1  to  his  management,  as  knowing  htm  to  be  the  mod 
able  of  his  fubje^b.     Goodwin  knew  ib  well  how  to  improYd 
ihefe  favourable  junftures  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  nobles 
and  people,  that  his  power  far  exceeded  that  of  all  the  other 
Engiifli  lords^    From  what  has  been  (aid,  it  plainly  appears 
how  neceifary  Goodwin's  affiftance  was,  in  order  to  Edward^s 
mounting  the  throne,  though  his  pretcnfions  had  been  dill 
better  grounded.     However,  Goodwin  was  not  one  that  neg- 
leded  his  own,  in  promoting  the  interefl  of  others  :    before  EdwtMpi** 
he  engaged  in  Edward^s  caufe,  he  required  certain  conditions,  '"^^^  ^^ 
isindmaJe  him  fwear  to  marry  his  daughter  Editha.      The^^^j^.^ 
prince  complied  with  thefe  terms,  notwithftanding  his  ini;trard  <kii|htcr. 
teludance  to  efpoufe  the  daughter  of  a  man,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  murderer  of  his  brother]  Alfred. 

As  (bon  as  Goodwip  bad  received  from  Edward  the  aflfur- H^  St  im- 
lances  be  demanded,  he  convened  a  general  aflemblv  «,  where,  ^1°*^ 
by  his  management^  that  prince  was  acknowleaged  \   and  MaiiiitK 
proclaimed  king^>  with  unanimous  confent^     It  wfts  happy 

for 

g  At  GUiogehtttt,  or  tonSon.  Malm.  iittUbett  of  Vormtni,  e»  whom  He  kbi 

f,  80.  promifed  to  give  e^«tci«     Upon  wkkll 

h  And  choHrn  by  the  clergy  and  peo-  Ooodwio  w*l  Tent  to  meet  him  ar  South* 

pte.  Ingulph.p.  6ft.  Sak.  An. M* Weft,  ampton,  where,  in  order  to  ttiake  wif^ 

p.  4iz»  etc.      He  Was  advanced  to  the  to  the  crown  for  hil^owa  Ton  by  Ca* 

throne  chiefly  through  the  intereft  of  nute*B  dadgbter,  he  lefV«d  him  in  tl« 

I»eofric  earl  of  Cbefter>   of   Goodwin  barbatoui  manner  before  relftted  in  tb%^ 

earl  of  We0ex,  and  Liaing.biiliop  of  leign  of  Harold.    Tb^  Ensliih  aoble^ 

Worcefler.    lognlph.  ib.  Knigbton.  ^  Who  had  not  approved  of  this  treachflry 

i  He  was  crowned  at  Winchefter  Iq  of  Goodwio*!  vovred  revenge)    which 

1042.  on  Eafler-dayk    Malmsb.    Sax*  Goodwin  being  intbrtted  of,  fled  int« 

Ann-  S.Dunelort.  t)«nmark,  tod  hit  eftate  in  England  wti 

k  Brompton  and  fotAe  otben  relate  conliieated.  After  thia*  the  EngUih  feat 

dif»  nwitter  otherwife :    upon  tiardica-*  over  to  Edward,  to  dcftre  hhta  tO'XoBia 

nute*s  death,  Alfred   (whom  feme  af-  and  take  pofleffion  of  the  crown.  Short* 

firm  eo  be  flain  in  Harold's,  fome  in  ly  after  hit  coronation,  Gopdwin  hear* 

Hardicanttte*B  reigo)  being  invited  into  ing  of  king  Sdward*t  graciont  temper^ 

Eng^andv  Goodwin  reprefented  to  the  retemed  ioto  England,  to  pttitioa  M 

loffda  that  he  wm  coming  irith  great  hH  pardoi\  and  cftsct  tgi^  ^ad  wii 

O  g  a  piSeMg 
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Sax.  Annai.  for  the  EngliOi  there  was  then  in  the  kin^om  no  prince  of 
f  lienfis^*** '^^  family  of  Canute  the  Great,  whom  the  Danes  might  have 
s,  Duneim.  ^t  up  in  oppofition  to  Edward.    If  Swejn,  king  of  Norway, 
i.gujph.  -    had  been  on  the  fpot  to  head  the  Danes,   it  may  reafonably 
be  prefumed  either  that  his  pretenfions  would  have  caufed   a 
civil  war,  or  England  been  once  more  divided  in  two  king-^ 
doms.     Without  doubt,  the  Danes  would  never  have  fufFered 
the  rights  of  the  Voyal  family  of  Denmark,  four  princes  where- 
of had  fucceffively  fat  on  the  throne,   to  be  thus  deftroyed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Englifli  were  fo  averfe  to  a  Danifli 
government,  that  probably  they  would  have  ventured   all  to 
-    free  thcmfelves  from  that  yoke.     But  the  prefent  junfiure prov- 
ing favourable  to  the  Englifh,  they  not  only   place  on'  the 
throne  a  prince  of  their  ov/n  nation,  but  alfo  deliver  themfelves 
from  the  fear  of  falling  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  fo- 
reigners. 
Goodwin^fl       in  the  general  afTcmbly,  to  which,  in  all  likelihood,   the 
fpcrch         Danes,  being  then  without  a  leader,  were  not  called,  Good- 
pan«!*^*  win  flrenuoufly  harangued,   to  demonftrate   to  the  Englifli, 
*•  that  a  favourable  opportunity  no)y  offered  to  free  them- 
**  felves  from  the  oppreflions  under  which  they  bad  gr.oaned 
**  for  fo  many  years.      He  defcribed,  with  his  natural  elo- 
•*  quence,  the  calamities  their  country  was  overwhelmed  with, 
•*  whilft  in  fubjeflion  to  foreigners.      He  difplayed  the  ex- 
^<  treme  pride  of  the  Danes,  who,  not  content  with  fharing 
<<  the  kingdom  with  the  Englifli,  treated  them  like  fo  many 
**  flaves.     He  called   to  their  remembrance   the  fad  times, 
^<  when  an  Englifliman  and  a  Dane  meeting  on  a  bridge,  the 
•«  former  durft  not  ftir  a  ftcp  till  the  latter  was  pafled  over. 
*<  That  if  an  Englifliman  did  not  make  a  low  reverence  to  a 
*<  Dane,    he  was  fure  to  be  foundly  cudgelled.    To  all  thefe 
*<  miferiea  be  added  that  of  the  exceffive  taxes  they  had  been 
^  obliged  to  pay,  particularly  Danegelt',    which  was  im* 

secured  by  the  king  before  an  aflembly  fand  pounds  a  year.     Xing  Edward  re- 

fc«Id  at  London,  of  his  brother  Al(red*8  leafed  the  nation  of  this  heavy  burden 

murder,     But  with  much  ado,  by  the  in  the  year  lo  51.    The  occafion  of  his 

!nterceffion  of  Leofric  and  other  pesrs,  £0  doing,  though  related  by  Ingulphus, 

the  matter  was  made  op,  and  he  was  will  fcarce  be  credited.     As  the  king 

reftored  to  all  his  lands.  Brompt.Chron.  was  one  day  brought  to  fee  the  huge 

p.  934,  etc.    Huntingdon  agrees  in  the  heap-  of  money  collected  by   this  taxj 

main  with  this  re'ation  ;    but  fays  that  he  ftartcd   back  as  in  a  great  frightj 

Goodwin  murdered  Alfred,  becaufe  he  and  being  afked  the  reafon,  protefted 

thought  him  of  too  high   a  fpirit    to  he  faw  the  devil  capering  and  dancing 

«             marry  his  daughter,  whom  he  aimed  to  over  the  money.     Upon  which  he  or- 

make  queen  of  England,  by  marrying  dered  it  to  be  all  paid  back  to  the  people, 

her    to  Edward,    an    eafy  and  fimple  and  Danegelt  to  be   aboli/hed   for  ever, 

-prince.     But  this,  Milton  obferves,  is  afterit  had  been  paid  thirty -eight  years, 

contrary  to  all  records,  Ingulph.  p.  65.  edit.  Calc, 
1  Th:s  tax  imounted  to  forty  thou- 
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■*  pofcd  for  no  other  end  but  to  fatisfy  the  mfatiable  avarice 
**  of  their  greedy  mafters."     In  fine  he  omitted  nothing  that 
could  inflame  the  rage  of  the  EnglKh.  This  harangue  wrought  Brompton^ 
fo  upon  the  hearers,  that  it  was  refolved,  no  Dane  for  ^^^'{^y^to'  - 
future  (hould  ever  fit  on  the  throne  of  England.     Some  addj  pei  the 
the  enumeration  of  the  calamities  they  had  fo  long  groaned  Hanes,  aiad 
under,  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  their  minds,  that  with  one^®^*** 
confent  they  came  to  a  refolution  to  d^ive  all  the  Danes  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  inftantly  put  it  in  execution. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  paflagcs  in  the  whole  Eng-  Tbcdif- " 
lifh  hiftory ;  which  way  focver  it  is  viewed,  infurmountable  fic»iitics  in 
difficulties  arife.    In  the  firft  place  it  is  hard  to  conceive  howj  of*thrEngt 
in  a  general  afllembly  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  poffible  to  come  liih  hiftory. 
to  a  refolution  to  deftroV  all  the  Danes  -,  and  much  more,  how 
it  came  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Englifb  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tice.    The  Danes  alone  were  in  a  manner  poflefled  of  all  the 
eaftern  and  northern  counties  ^  and  in  Mercia,  that  is,  in  the 
heart  of   th.e  kingdom,  were  as  numerous   as  the  Englifli* 
Four  kings  of  their  nation  had  fucceffively  reigned,  who  far 
from  humbling  them,  had  no  doubt  (bown  them  great  favour^ 
and  given  them  the  fuperiority.     And  yet,  without  any  extras  * 
ordinary  event,  except  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  a  prince  of 
little  merit  and  reputation,  the  Englifh  arc  faid  to  become  on      *         j 
z  fudden  fuperior.     But  this  is  not  all ;   it  is  affirmed  this  fu- 
periority was   fo  great  as   to  enable  them  to  expel  all   the 
Danes  out  of  the  kingdom.      How  is  it  poffible  to  believe, 
the  Danes  fhould  fuffer  ihemfelves  to  be  thus  maftered,  with- 
out making  the  kaft  refiftance  ?    for  it  does  not  appear  there 
vas  any  war  or  commotion  in  the  kingdom  on  this  occafion. 
The  Danifli  hidorians  make  the  matcer  fiill  more  improbable :  Pontanns; 
they  fay,  all  the  Danes  in  England  were  maflacred   in  one  Mcorfius. 
nignt  by  the  treachery  of  Harold,  fon  of  Goodwin,  who  or- 
dered all  the  Dani(h  foldiers  to  march  out  of  the  garrifons^ 
under  pretence  of  folemnizing  the  funeral  of  the  late  king  "». 
But  this  account  has   not  the  lead  appearance  of  truth ;    for, 
in  the  firft  place,  Harold,  who  was  then  very  young,  had  no 
(hare  in  the  government,  and  confequently  could  give  no  fuch 
orders  to^the  Danifli  officers.    In  the  next  place,  how  was  it 
poffible  that  all  the  Bnglifli  hifiprians,  Bromptoh  only  except- 
ed, who,  however  fays  much  lefs  of  the  matter,  (hould  agree 
to  pafs  over  in  filence  fo  remarkable  an  event  ?    Nay,  how 

m  Eaque  nox,  exiguo  temporis  mo-  fumdedity  at  vix  uncjuam  poflea  Da- 

snrntOy  vetuftam  Daoorum  dominatio-  nos  fortuna  refpexerit.      Pont,  in  Vit. 

nem  ac  longo  multoque  majonizn  Aidore  Mag.  Boni.  lib*  v.  aono  1045.  Raping 
et  fanguioe  partum  unpcrium  ita  pef- 

G  g  3  could 
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could  they  write  their  hiftories  without  ever  making  the  leaft 
allufion  to  it.  If  it  is  objeded,  they  were  fi)ent  as  aOianied  of 
riieir  nation  for  fo  barbarous  an  aAioQ  ;  what  is  the  reafon  they 
had  not  the  fame  fcruple  with  regard  to  the  maflacre  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  ?  Thcfe  are  difficulties  that  are  not  eaii*> 
ly  to  be  cleared.  There  feetns,  at  firfl  fight,  to  be  a  plaufible 
way  €0  refolve  them,  namely,  to  accufe  ^e  hiflorians,  as  well 
^nglilh  as  Panes,  of  not  telling  the  whole  truth,  or  aggra* 
trating  the  h&s  they  relate.  But  by  this  way,  we  run  uito 
iKIl  greater  difficulties.  It  is  moft  certain,  fince  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  the  Danes  have 
^n  fo  far  from  making  any  figure  in  England,  that  they  aro 
not  mentioned  in  biftory  any  more  than  if  they  had  never 
been  known,  though  jufl  before  they  were  maftersof  the  whole 
kingdom,  fiut  whence  could  proceed  (o  fudden-;i  fail,  or  ra« 
ther,  how  could  they  all  vanifo  in  a  moment,  if  neither  ex- 
pelled nor  mailacred  ?  Hifturians  do  not  fay,  war  was  mad^ 
igainft  them,  their  Arong*hoIds  taken,  and  they  brought  iin« 
der  new  laws.  But,  all  qn  a  fudden,  thefe  b  powerful  an4 
lormid^ble  Danes  are  reduced  to  nothing,  in  the  reign  of  a 
^ince  the  moft  unwarlikc  that  had  ever  fat  on  the  throne. 
jThefe  are  hiftorical  difficulties,  the  folution  whereof  I  am  forced 
to  leave  to  others.  But  ta  return  to  England; 
U&ii  Vt^  He  waa  a  prince  of  a  weak  conllitution,  and  a  narrow 
%gf  •  «M.  ggniyji^  j^Q^  at  2^1  qualified  to  rule  a  large  kingdom.  His 
^  uniteadinefs  on  important  occafions,  hi$  inability  in  public  af« 
fairs,  and  bis  continual  attachment  to  trifles,  gave  the  nobles 
opportunity  of  aflliming  an  almofl  fovercign  power.  As  foon 
as  they  perceived  the  weaknefs  of  this  prince,  they  became  fo 
arbitrary  in  their  governments,  that  they  obeyco  the  king's 
orders  no  farther  than  was  confident  with  their  ^wn  intercft« 
Earl  Goodwin  efpecially  ufurped  by  degrees  fo  great  an  au- 
thority, that  h^  had  almpft  the  fame  deference  paid  him  as  the 
Iting  himfelf.  Perhaps  the  meannefs  of  Edward's  genius,  was 
the  princv>sl  motive  of  his  procurinc;  him  the  crown,  to  the  end 
he  might  goverp  in  his  pame.  I^verthelefs,  how  fair  foever 
the  kina:  carried  it  towards  him,  in  his  heart  he  utterly  bated 
Ihim  and  hb  whole  family.  This  was  the  true  reafon  of  his 
deferring  hb  marriage  with  £dj;ha  as  long  ss  he  codd.  But 
as  he  ftood  in  fear  of  the  earl,  he  durft  not  break  his  woid  with 
him  I  and  therefore,  after  flaying  two  years  on  fcveral  prctenr 
ces,  he  efpoufed  his  daughtei^according  to  his  promife.  I]ow- 
sver,  he  did  not  confummate  the  marriage,  fo  great  was  hb 
iverfion  to  all  that  belonged  to  Goodwin.  The  queen,  wh6 
iga?  a  pcribn  of  firijl  yirtue^  end  endowed  with  a  greatnefs  of 
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'  ftul,  bore  this  uPage  with  a  wonderful  patience.     Inflead  of 

'  complaining  of  her  hard  treatment,  (he  never  opened  her 

!  mouth  about  it;  but  finding  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  gain 

'  the  afFeftion  of  the  king  her  hufband,  diverted  her  thoughts 

with  fludy  and  a£h  of  devotion  \      The  author  of  the  ]ife  of  AUitd. 
I  Edward  pretends,  this  prince  made  a  vow  of  chaditv,  long 

I  before  his  marriage,  and  perfuaded  the  queen  to  do  tne  like. 

But  Malmfbury  does  not  know  what  to  think  of  this  ({range  p.  So. 
I  proceeding,  and  (hews  a  ftrong  inclination  to  believe,  Ed- 

ward's hatred  to  Goodwin  was  the  real  caufe  of  his  abftaining 
ft^om  his  daughter.  He  durft  not  venture,  however,  to  di«  ' 
vorce  her  for  fear  of  the  earl,  by  whofe  intereft  he  had  mount-* 
ed  the  throne,  might  ftill  have  it  in  his  power  to  depofe  himt 
or  at  leaft  create  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  For  this  reafon 
he  continued  to  conceal,  in  all  other  refpeAs,  his  averfion  to 
him,  and  even  to  heap  favours  on  him,  in  expedation  of  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  (bow  his  refentment.  But  he  did 
not  coniider  his  diifimulation  increafed  the  earl's  credit  with 
the  people,  who  imagining  he  was  in  great  favour  with  the 
king,  more  firmly  adhered  to  him.  Goodwin  wifely  improved  The  ftateof 
thefe  advantages,  and  became  every  day  more  formidable  to -^  ^^""' 
the  king,  by  the  great  number  of  friends  he  acquired.  In  all 
probability,  he  would  have  grown,  in  time,  as  powerful  as 
the  Mayors  of  the  Palace  were  formerly  in  France,  if  he 
had  not  met  with  a  counter-weight,  which  prevented  his  ri- 
fing  to  that  degree  of  power,  fo  hital  to  the  royal  authority  } 
I  mean,  Siward  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Leofric  duke 
of  Mercia.  Siward  had  the  reputation  of  the  brzvtd  and  moft  ' 
vrorthy  peer  in  the  kingdom.  His  excellent  qualities  gave 
him  great  authority  at  court,  and  among  the  Northumbrians^ 
who  were  under  his  government.  Leofric  was  univerfally 
efteemed  and  refpefte*  for  his  merit :  his  power  was  fo  great 
in  Mercia,  that  he  was  more  a  king  there  than  Edward  him- 
felf.  Thefe  two  lords  uniting  together,  to  prevent  Good* 
win  from  foaring  too  high,  firmly  adhered  to  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  and  endeavoured  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  ta 
fupport  his  authority.  Without  their  ^fiance,  Edward^ 
who,  ^as  naturally  weak,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult 

B  Jogvlpbtti  iayi  (be  wat  not  only  mar,  bat  in  logic  alfo.    And  when  il« 

the  mcft  beauHAiI,  cbafle,  humble,  and  had  done>   would  order  her  fenrant  to 

modcft  lady  of  her  time,  hut  alfo  very  give  him  fome  pieces  of  money.      He 

learned,  infomuch  that  he  tells  nt,  when  farther  fays,  flie  had  nothing  of  her  fa« 

he  wat  but  a   boy,  and  lived  at  court  ther  sn  her.     Whence  it  was  become  a 

with  hie  father,  (be  wat  ufed  to  meet  faying,    «  Sicot  Spina  Rofam,  genoiC 

him  comina  from  fchod,  and  took  de-  *'  Ooodwinoa  Editham.**  Ingul.  p.  64. 

M^f  in  p«6a|  km  not  only  in  gram-  ~  Edit.  Gale.    See  AUted  Rieiral.  p.  f^y* 
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to  fccure  himfelf  againft  the  artifices  of  fo  able^and  powerfiil 
a  fubjefl  as  Goodwin.     Thus  matters  flood   at  the  coArt  of 
England,  during  the  firfl  years  of  this  reign.     It  was  neceflary 
to  premife  this,  for  the  better  underflanding  the  fequel. 
£dwtM  Edward,   to  was  whom  given  the  glorious  title  of  Saint 

takes  from  and  Confeflbr,  mounted  the  throne   with  difpofitions  repu^- 
hitmothCT   "^"^  '^  fandtity.      Bcfides  his  hatred  to  Goodwin  and  his 
tilhereflatc  ^wH  wife,  he  cheriflied  in  his  breaft  againft  his  mother  a  de- 
Sax.  A/in.    fire  of  revenge,  which  agreed  no  better  with  the  maxims  of 
S.DuBcim.  ti^c  gofpel.     It  is  true,  his  mother,  who  bad  pcver  any  grwt 
aSedion  for  him,  had  done  enough  to  exa(t)erate  heir  fon  in 
marrying  Canute  the  Great,  mortal  enemy  of  her  firft  huf* 
band.     She  had  moreover  given  her  confent,  that  the  children 
of  her  fecond  marriage  fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, which  (hewed   but   little  regard  for  thofe  of  the  firft. 
This  thing  made  Co  deep  an  impreflion  on  Edward's  mind^ 
that  all  her  endeavours  afterwards  to  procure  him  the  throne, 
were  not  able  to  efface  it.      As  foon  as  he  found   it  in  bis 
power  to  make  her  feel  the  efFeds  of  his  refentment,  be  de<- 
layed  not  to  fatisfy  his  paffion.     On  a  fudden,  when  (he  leaft 
expeded  it,  he  came  to  Winchefter,  where  her  treafures  Jav^ 
and  without  ftiewing  the  leaft  regard  for  her,  ftript  her  of  aU^ 
leaving  her  only  a  moderate  penfion  for  her  fubfiftence.    Thus 
S».  Ann:  this  princefs,  widow  of  two  kings,  mother  of  two  more,  and 
104  Jt.    daughter  of  a  duke  of  Normandy  little  inferior  to  a  king,  faw 
herfelf  in  the  latter  end  of  her  days  reduced  to  extreme  poverty 
by  the  rigour  of  her  own  fen  ®, 
And  makes      But  £dward  was  not  content  with  (hewing,  by  this  a&  of 
her  go  thro*  violence,  the  little  regard  and  afFedion  be  bad  for  bis  mother, 
tria^'*^^    Several  hi(torians  aflure  us,  he  moreover  caufed  her  to  be  ac- 
Brompt.      cufed    of   incontinence    with  Alwin    bi(hop  of  Winchefter, 
Knighton,    They  even  fajr,  that,  regardlefs  of  her  quality,  he  was  fo  bard- 
Ctmden.      hearted  as  to  make  her  undergo  the  ordeal  trial.      This  trial 
Confi({ed  in  obliging  the  party  accufed  to  walk  bare-foot  and 
hood-winked  over  nine  red-hot  plough -(bares.    It  is  pretend-^ 
ed,  Emma  came  off  unhurt,  and  gave  in  memory  of  this  de- ' 
livcrance  nine  manors  to  the  next  monaftery  p.     But,  we  have 
juft  obferved,  (be  had  none  left  to  give.      However  this  be, 
fhe  pafied  ten  years  in  the  fad  condition  (he  was  reduced  to  by 
the  king  her  fon,  living  in  Winchefter  as  a  fort  of  prifon,  fnwp 
whence  (he  was  delivered  by  her  death  in  10531  "*. 

o  This  Edward  did  by  the  advice  of  q  Thit  trial  of  Emma  is   related  by 

the  tirU   LeoCric,  Goodwill   and  Si*  BrompCon  and  Knrghtcn,  and  embel» 

w:)rd.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  j82.  HovcfJ.  lifli^d   wi'h  (bme  trivial  circumftancei 

|>  In  Winchefter,  b^  Harptficid*     Th«y  ^U  ua>  ^ob^ 
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Whilft  Edward  was  thus  venting  his  refentment  upon  hi&  Sweyn  kin^ 
mother,  he  received  certain  advice,  that  a  great  ftorm  was  of  Norway 
gathering  in  the  North.     Sweyn  king  of  Norway,  fon'to  Ca-  PJ^^^. 
nute  the  Great,  defigning  to  profecute  his  claim  to  the  crown  und. 
of  England,  was  preparing  for  an  iilvafion  with  all  expedi*  S.  Danclnu 
tion,   which  put  the  Englilh  in  dread  of  the  like  miferies,  ^^^^' 
they  had  fo  long  experienced,  and  from  which  for  fome  time 
they  had  been  happily  freed.    Edward,  who  was  no  lefi  ter- 
rified than  his  fubjeos,  made  fome  preparations  to  repulfe  an 
ftctack  which  he  was  extremely  alarmed  at.     Gunilda,  niece  Omulda 
of  Canute  the  Great,  fell  a  /acrifice  to  his  fears.     She  was  ^^'^*^- 
conArained  to  abandon  the  kingdom  and  her  family,  to  pre- 
vent her  contriving  fome  plot  in  favour  of  the  Danes*    But 
by  an  unexpedled  happinefs,  a  war,  which  fuddenly  arofe  be*    1043:. 
tween  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  broke  the  mea-  ^^*yf^ 
fures  of  the  latter,  and  brought  peace  to  the  Englifh  contrary  ^^  ^ 
to  their  expeSation.     Some  time  after,  Sweyn  was  depofed 
by  Magnus  fon  of  Olaiis  thy  martyr,  whom  Canute  the  Great 
had  difpoflefled  of  Norway.    Magnus  was  no  fooner  mailer 
of  that. kingdom,  but  he  carried  the  war  into  Denmark,  with 
intent  to  dethrone  the  king,  whofe  name  was  alfo  Sweyn* 
This  laft  demanding  aSiflance  of  England,  Goodwin  was  of  S.Doadiiu 
opinion,  that  to  keep  up  the  war  between  thefe  two  princes, 
dn  aid  of  fifty  fail  fhould  be  fent  him.  But  Siward  and  Leofric,  \ 

.for  reafons  unknown,  prevented  the  council  from  coming  to 
this  refolution.  For  want  of  this  affiftance,  Sweyn  was  de- 
throned, but  reftored  to  his  kingdom,  after  the  death  of  hia 
enemy. 

The  .troubles  in  Denmark,  hindered  not  the  Danifli  pyrates  '^,2''* 
from  putting  to  fea,  and  carrying  terror  to  the  Englifh  coafls.  mlk«  adc* 
In  the  year  J046,  twenty»ftve  fail  of  Danes  arrived  unex- fce&t  oa 

»rchbiflK>p  of  Canterbary,  a  Nomao,  ately  fle^  the  kiogdom  |   whereat  he  u  fiimtlii^ 

(whom  £dwar4had  brought  over  with  went  not  off,  as  Malmsbury  aflures  ufiy  y 

him)  accu/ed  the  qaeeu  of  confenting  to  till  feveral  years  after  upon  another  oc- 

the  death  6f  her  fon  Alfred,  of  endea-  cafion,  as  we  ikall  fee :  moreover,  be 

vouriDg  to  poifon  her  fon  £d%v«fd»  and  could  not  be  arcfabiihop  then»  fioce  Ed- 

ef  maintaining  an  infamous  commerce  £os  lived  till  1050,  which  was  three 

with  biHiop  Alwin.    Fcr  which  flie  was  years  after  Alwin^s  death,  (according  ro 

condemned  by  a  coanci I  held  on  parpofe  Flor.   Weft.    Hoved.    Cbron.   MaUr.) 

to  purge  heri^lf  by  the  trial  of  fixe  or*  whom  Brompton  fnppofes  to  be  alive  ^t 

deal,  as  (he  had  eftVred  to  do,  and  as  it  the  trial ;  for  he  fay^,  he  alfo  gave  niqp 

is  related  above.     Bat  this  whole  mat-  manors  to  the  chorch  of  Winchefler. 

ter  admits  o^  great  difpufe:  for  Malmf-  The  Saxon  Annals  fa^,  Edfius  died  in 

buiy,  Flofvoceof  Worcefter,  Huhtint^  1047.  and  Alwin  in  1045;  and  thcre- 

4oo«  Hoveden,  and  Wcflminftery  who  fore  Robert  cooid  not  be  archbifiiop  till 

Jived  near  the  fame  time,  fay  not  a  word  two  years  after  his  death,  according  to 

of  this   miraculous  purgation.      Then  the  Annals.     Thus  this,  whole  ftoiy 

•l^^in  Bromp^Q  fays,  Robeit  iflUDCdi-  texis  to  be  a  nere.  fiaion. 

pcfiedly 
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poSbtdly  at  Sandwich^  from  whence  they  carried  off  a  great 
booty.    Then  failine  for  Eflex^  they  carried  away  great  num* 
ben  of  flaves  of  both  fexes  and  all  conditions.    The  Englifli 
were  extremely  terrified ;  but  Goodwin,  Siward,  and  Leofric 
took  fo  juft  mcafures,  that  'the  Danes,  alarmed  iiji  their  tum^ 
haftily  retired,  and  carried  their  ravages  elfewfaere. 
Swtne^tbe      The  letieat  of  theDaniih  pyrates  did  not  entirely  reftore 
^'^  ^J  ?'^  iieace  to  the  kingdom,  the  ooafis  beina:  that  fame  year  infefted 
W^lT    byanewenemyf   S^ne,fonof  Goodwin,  having  deflowei^d 
Stx.  Anoil.  an  abbeis  %  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  and  not  daring  to  ftay 
^^^Mim  '"  ^''^'^i"^  •ftcr  fuch  an  ad,  rethed  into  Denmark,  where  he 
*    "^    '  in  vain  expeSed  his  pardon,  by  the  mediation  of  the  earl  hi» 
father.    Bat  whether  Goodwin  was  willing  he  (hould  be  chaf* 
tifed,  or  found  the  king  inexorable,  Swane  was  not  able  to  pro-* 
cure  a  pardon  fo  foon  as  he  imagined.   When  he  faw,  contra- 
ry to  hb  expedation,  he  was  mw  to  wait  for  it  a  long  while, 
Re  infefti    he  manned  eight  ibips,  and  made  open  war  upon  the  Engliib^ 
Hie  En^iA  plundering  the  merchants,  and  committing  fuch  barbarities  on 
^^'^^        the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coafts,  as  exceeded  thofe  of  the  mod 
crtiel  enemies.    His  infolence  gave  Goodwin's  enemies  a  great 
advanuge,  who  took  occafion  from  thence  to  exafjsente  the 
king  more  and  more  againft  the  earl  and  his  family.     He 
himfelf  was  in  great  perplexity  about  this  affair.    He  was  not 
willing  to  appear  openly  for  his  fon,  left  he  fliouM  be  charged 
with  abetting  his  rebellion.    On  the  other  hand,  he  couM  not 
but  be  extremely  concerned  at  Swane's  being  conlidered  as  ait 
enemy  to  the  public.     To  free  himfelf  from  this  fimatton,  he 
defired  eari  Beorn,  fon  of  Ulphon  and  Eftrith,  fifter  of  Canute 
tbe  Great,  to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  king  in  behalf  of  his  re- 
bellbus  Ion.  Though  Beorn  had  openly  declared  againft  Swane,, 
be  was  prevailed  with  by  Goodwin  to  fpeak  to  the  king,  who 
complied  with  his  requeft  upon  certain  conditions.     The  mat- 
.HskilUcarl  tier  being  thus  in  a  fair  way,  Beorn  went  to  Swane,  to  per- 
itonu        fuade  him  to  fubmit  to  the  king's  mercy ;  but  Beorn  was  ill 
rewarded  for  his  pains.     Swane  imagining  the  earl  was  come 
to  betray  him,  (lew  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  ordered  hti 
body  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea  '.    This  brutal  afiion  prevent- 
ed a  reconciliation  for  the  prdent.    But  the  king  forgave  him 
afterwards,  notwithflandtng  the  complication  m  his  crimes : 
fo  much  did  this  weak  prince  ftand  ifi  fear  of  Goodwin's  re- 

r  Tbe  abbefs  ef  Leon  (or  Leminfter  boAf  in  ft  cfttain  church  |  b«t  thit  tf^ 

In  Hcrcfordfliife).    He  Idt  Bogbnd  ber  tetwardt  bit  rdatlont  and  the  marinem 

canfe  he  rouM  not  obtain  leave  to  mar*  ti  London  digged  op  his  body  and  bo- 

ry  her.    S.  Danefm.  p.  1^3.  ried  it  at  Winchefter  bf- king  Canute. 

a  The  Aniult  fay^  they  boned  hit  Sm«  Aoji, 

vcngiag 
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Vcnginghimfelf,  in  cafe  he  continued  inflexible,  llius  Good* 
win^  though  hated  by  the  king,  obtained  as  many  favours  as 
if  he  had  been  redly  beloved  by  him.  But  thefe  favoura,  in- 
ftead  of  producinga  mutual  anedlion,  ferved  only  to  foment 
their  dif-union.  The  earl  did  not  think  himfelf  at  all  obliged 
to  the  king  for  benefits  proceeding  from  the  fole  motive  of 
fear;  and  the  king  increafed  his  hatred^  in  proportion  as  he 
was  forced  to  conceal  it 

Befides  the  private  tefentment  of  the  king  towards  Good*    1048. 
win,  the  earl  had  alio  to  deal  with  other  memiea,  who  were  ^J^'^ftlie 
continually  excigng  that  prince  againft  bim.     I  mean  theKormuB 
Normans^  who  were  very  numerous  at  court,  ttid  in  great  with  the 
credit  there.      Thefe  looked  upon  Goodwin  as  a  profefled  jjjjj^jgj,^ 
enemv,  becaufe  he  loudly  complained  of  the  great  xegard  the  inguipj 
king  nad  for  them,  and  made  no  fcruple  to  iay,  they  would 
foon  become  as  troublefome  as  the  Danes.    His  complaints 
were  not  altogether  groundleis.    Edward,  ^ho  was  educated 
gmone  the  Normans,  went  into  all  their  manners,  and  e»- 
preflea  fuch  an  affedtion  for  them,  as  raifed  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Englifli*     The  Norman  language  was  more  geoeiRaHy 
fpoken  at  court  than  the  Saxon.    The  king's  fitnmr  ta  the 
}>}ormans  rendering  them  infolentt  they  would  hare  ail  the 
world  cringe  to  them*    ^^^7  ^^  could  not  bring  themfelves 
to  this,  feldofn  failed  of  feeling  the  dk&s  of  their  refent^ 
ment.    Goodwin  was  of  this  number.    He  believed  he  was 
powerful  enough  to  fupport  himielf  without  their  affifiance. 
Inftead  of  feekme  their  prote^ioo,  he  affeAed  b^  his  contr- 
nual  railleries  to  mew,  he  thought  it  not  in  their  power  to 
hurt  him.    Robert,  archbi0iop  of  Canterbury,  of  all  the  Nor-  ^q^^ 
mansy  was  in  greateft  credit  at  court.    The  king  bad  taken  bory^weiny 
bim  from  a  monailery  in  Norman^Y  to  promote  bim  to  tbetpOoMdwiot 
bi&ppric  of  London,  and  afterwards  to  the  archbiihopric  of 
Canterbury,  to.the  great  regret  of  feveral  Eogliih  biihops,  who 
afpired  to  that  dignity*      This  prelate,    who  was  naturally 
haughty,  and  whom  the  royal  favour  made  fiill  more  arrogant, 
kept  no  meafures  with  Goodwin,  who,  on  his  part,  ikewed 
the  utmoft  contempt  for  him.     The  arcbbiOiop,  inicenfed  to 
fee  bimfelf  thus  treated,  made  ufe  of  all  his  addrefi  to  have  a 
wrong  interpretation  pot  on  all  the  earl's  a^ons,  and  to  in* 
flame  the  king's  hatred  to  a  higher  d^ee. 

Matters  (landing  thus  at  court,  an  accident  happened  when  Earllof  Boa> 

Icaft  expedied,  which  brought  earl  Goodwin  to  the  brink  of  de-  {o«ne  ««»« 

ftruftion,  an4  gave  the  king  room  at  laft  to  difcover  his  enmity  {JS.      * 

to  him.     Euftace,  earl  of  Boulogne  S  being  come  to  vifit  the  MaTmsb. 

t  He  was  father  to  the  (smoitt  Godfrey  of  Boul^gne^  who  won  Jcniialcm  from  ^*^*  ^'"^ 
S(l«  SaraccAi. 

king      ^ 
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Quarrel  be- 
tween  him 
and  the 
townfmen 
at  Dover. 
$ax.  Ann, 
Malmsb. 


king  his  brother-in-law,  was  honourably  and  kindly  receivec^, 
Edward  having  a  particular  affedion  for  him.     Some  time 
after,  as  be  was  on  the  road,  in  his  return  to  France,  one  of 
his  people,  who  was  fent  before  to  provide  lodgings  at  Dover, 
picked  a  qaarrel  with  a  townfman  and  killed  him"*     This 
accident  making  a  great  noife  among  the  inhabitants,  they  rail 
to  arms,  to  feiae  the  murderer,  who  ftood  upon  ^his  de^nce, 
with  fomeof  the  earl's  domeftics  that  were  with  him.  Euftace, 
entering  the  town  in  the  mtdft  of  this  tumult,  and  feeing  his 
people  attacked,  was  obliged  to  take  their  part,  without  hav- 
ing time  to  enquire  into  the  occafion  of  the  quaropl.     But  be-* 
ine  overpowered  with  numbers,  twenty  of  his  retinue  were 
killed  on  the  fpot,  and  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life. 
He  demandt  Jnraged  at  this  affront,  he  returned  to  the  king  at  Gloucefter, 
jttftlce.        where  the  court  then  refided,  and  loudly  demanded  fatisfac^ 
tion.     Edward,  willing  to  do  him  juftice,  ordered  Goodwin 
to  march  immediately  with  fome  forces,  and  chaftife  the  rio- 
ters that  were  under  his  government.     But  inftead  of  obeying 
the  king's  order,  the  earl  warmly  replied,  **  It  was  not  the 
^'  ciiflom  ih  England  to  puni(h  people  unheard,  and  the  rights 
S.  DvDeliiu«<  and  privileges  of  the  fubjefb  ought  not  to  be  violated: 
Br«mpton.  ««  ^^^  ^f^  accufed  fhould  be  fummoncd,  and  make  fatisfac- 
M.  Wc  .    ^j  ^-^^  ^^  ^1^^.^  bodies  or  eflates  if  guihy,  or  if  innocent, 
«^  ihouM  be  difcharged.    Adding,  in  a  very  haughty  tone, 
<*  that  being  earl  of  Kent,  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  proted  thofe 
••  that  were  under  his  government,  againft  the  infults  of  fo* 
**  reigncrs."     Some  fay,  he  even  charged  the  king  to  de- 
liver up  the  earl  of  Boulogne  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be 
punifhed  upon  the  place,  if  found  guilty  of  this  riot.     Ed- 
ward wasr  extremely  provoked  with  this  bold  anfwer,  which 
».  was  not  only  a  refufal  to  obey  bis  Commands,  but  alfo  a 

flinging  reproach  for  his  partiality  to  foreigners.  The  arch* 
bifliop,  and  the  reft  of  the  Normans,  eagerly  improved  this 
occafion  to  exafperate  him  againft  the  earl,  and  to  bfow  up  a 
flaofie,  which  was  already  but  too  much  kindled. 
The  king  is  How  angry  foever  the  king  might  be,  he  was  forced  to 
refoived  to  conceai  it,  not  being  in  condition  to  punifti  on  the  fpot,  a 
lord  who  rivaled  him  in  power.  Siward  and  Lcofiric  being 
abfeoi,  there  was  no  appearance  of  fucceeding,  (hould  he  at-' 
tempt  any  thing  againft  Goodwin,  without  being  firft  aflured 


Good  win 
refufes  to 
obey  the 
king, 


panifli 
Goodwin* 


Q  Bdflace*fl  men  iniifted  npon  having 
1  dgingt  in  the  Dover  man*!  houfe,  in 
fpitc  of  his  teeth,  and  wounded  him  in 
the  ftrugglc  ;  whe-copon  the  townfman 
killed  the  oth.  r  upon  the  fpot.    In  this 


fray  were  nineteen  Dover  people  flai^, 
and  twenty-one  of  Euftace't,  many 
others  being  woscded.  Sax.  Ana. 
Maln>(h.  p.  8 1.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  x%^ 
Brompt.  94a. 
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o/  tbeir  concurrence.  Mean  while,  as  he  was  in  the  utmoft 
impatience  to  be  revenged,  he  diipatched  trufty  meflengers  to 
thefe  two  lords,  to  inform  them  of  his  refolution  to  chafiife 
Goodwin,  and  to  order,  or  rather  deiire  them,  to  repair  to  him 
immediately.  How  privately  foever  this  matter  was  tranfa^l:-  Goodwin 
ed,  Goodwin  had  notice  of  his  defign,  and  took  his  meafures  J^SShim- 
accordingly.  As  he  was  very  fenfible  he  ihould  be  infallibly  f^if^ 
ruined,  was  he  not  beforehand  with  his  enemies,  he  drew  to- 
gether fome  troops,  which  were  foon  reinforced  with  others 
from  his  fon's  government  ^.  An  incurfion  of  the  Wtlfli  at 
the  fame  time  into  Herefordfhire,  furniflied  him  with  a  pre- 
tence  to  levy  this  army.  He  pretended  thefe  forces  were  de* 
(igned  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  kingdom,  though  he  had 
received  no  orders  to  that  purpofe.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
king  caufing  him  to  be  fummoned  before  a  general  ailemblv 
convened  at  Gloucefler  %  he  came  with  bis  fons,  but  fo  well 
attended,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  Thus  guarded  as  he 
was,  it  would  have  been  fo  dangerous  to  call  him  to  an  ac- 
count, that  the  king  was  advifed  by  the  mod  prudent  to  hide 
his  refentments.  They  reprefenced  to  him,  if  the  earl  flood 
on  his  defence,  as  he  fcemed  refolved,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
he  would  draw  to  his  fide  the  majority  of  the  people,  whofc 
interefts  he  feemed  to  efpoufe;  and  therefore  the  affording  him 
a  pretence  to  carry  his  audactoufnefs  any  farther,  could  not 
be  done  without  danger.  In  purfuance  of  this  advice,  fuch  a  It  reconciled 
peace  was  made  as  Goodwin'defiredj  that  is,  he  was  cleared '°*^* ^8^ 
for  fome  excufes  which  related  more  to  his  manner  of  ading» 
than  the  thing  in  queftion* 

This  reconciliation  was  of  no  long  continuance.  ^  Edward,  He  liprofe* 
who  could  not  digcft  the  affront  he  bad  received,  took  new  «"«<>  "Kf^ 
meafures  againft  Goodwin,  in  gaining  (bme  of  his  principal  ^^f  ' 
friends  by  prefents  and  promifes.  As  foon  as  matters  were  sa'x.  Ann. 
ordered  to  his  mind,  he  convened  a  general  aflemhly,  where  O.  Malmtb. 
Gobdwin  and  his  fons  were  fummoned  to  appear.  But  being 
Informed  a  defign  was  laid  to  apprehend  them,  they  refufed  to 

w  He  drew  together  fome  troopt  out  they  did  out  of  Mercia  and  Noithum- 
ef  Kent,  EflTcz,  and  WelTcz  $  at  hit  bria.  Sax.  Ann.  Brompt. 
tldcft  fen  Swane  did  out  of  hit  earU  x  Aad  to  come  attended  with  twelve 
dom,  i.  e.  out  of  Oxford,  Cloucefier,  perfona^  but  he  lefufed  to  appear.  la 
Hereford,  Somerfet,  and  Berkihire  }  the  mean  time  finding  his  army  had  de- 
nnd  Hifoid  out  of  hit,  i.e.  out  of  Effex,  ferted,  he  fled  in  the  right  to  Thorny- 
Baft.  Anglia,  Cambridge,  and  Hunting.  Ifland,  and  ^m  thence  went  and  im- 
donihire  :  all  thefe  forces  met  at  Be-  barked  at  Bofenham  in  Suilex,'  with  his 
▼crfton  in  Gloucefterihire.  King  Ed-  ion  Swane,  Harold  and  Leofwin  came 
Mard  hearing  qf  Goodwin*s  peat  pro*  to  Briftol,  and  finding  there  a  fltip  got 
E^^Vi^nSy  tent  orders  to  Siward  and  ready  by  Swane,  they  went  over  to  Ire- 
Leofric  to  raife  likewise  uk  may,  which.  Uad,  5«  Dmlm.  p.  185.  Brompt. 

cooie^ 
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come,  without  a  fafe-eondudt  and  hofttges  far  AcirfeoA^ 

rity.    Upon  which^  thejr  were  baniihed  the  kfaigdom,  and  thd 

combination  againft  them  was  fo  ftrong,  that  thej  faw  tbem^ 

felves  abandoned  on  a  fiiddcn  by  their  principal  aaherents,  and 

forced  to  fubmit  to  the  fentence  pafled  man  them.     Edward 

^waM       not  content  with  being  thus  freed  from  Goodwin,  (hut  up  the 

fends  awiy  q\ieen  in  the  nunnery  of  Wharwel  y,  with  defign,  in  all  ap- 

****''**"•   pearance,  never  to  take  to  her  again.    Goodwin  retired  to 

the  earl  of  Flanders,  father-in-law  of  hit  fon  Tofton,  and 

HaroM  failed  for  Ireland,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  ai&ft- 

ance.    To  deprive  the  ear)  and  his  ions  of  all  hopes  of  return^ 

ing,  the  king  difpbfed  of  all  their  pods,  the  chief  whereof  were 

conferred  on  Alfear  (on  of  Leofric. 

1052.        In  the  mean  tmie,  Goodwm,  who  thought  hittifelf  unjuOly 

Coodwin     opprefled,  took  meftfures  to  right  himfelf  by  arms,  there  being 

fare?""-  "®  ^^^^^  remedy,  as  matters  flood  between  the  king  and  him, 

ftore himfelf  The  earl  6f  Flanders  ftirnifliing  him  with  fbme  (hips,  he  in^ 

tohwfor.    fcfted  theeaftern  coaffs  of  England,  whilft  Harold  his  eldeft 

£"  ^nnai.  ^^"  ^'^  **  ^^^^  ^^  *^  wcftem.   But  thefe  faint  attempts  were 

Maioub.    '  to  little  purpofe,  feeing  then*  forces  were  not  very  confiderable* 

Wherefore  Goodwin  returned  to  Flanders,  where  for  two 

years  together,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  perfuade  the  eari  his 

protdftor,  it  was  for  his  interetl  to  lend  him  a  powerful  af&ft- 

ttnce,  and  to  have  fuch  a  friend  as  he  in  England.    Baldwim 

being  at  length  prevailed  ^ith,  granted  him  an  aid  capable  of 

rendering  him  formidable,  whilft  on  the  other  hand,  Harold' 

equipped  a  good  number  of  (hips  in  Ireland.    Edward  having 

fejwara  pre- intelligence  of  thefe  proceedings,  fitted  out  a  feet  with  a9\ 

STv""  expedition,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Randulph  of 

fMNt^m.   ^,j,j^  |,i3  nephew  %  and  another  lord  named  Odda.    Thefe 

two  admirals  hearing  Goodwin  had  been  feen  ofF  Rumnejr 

point,  refolved  to  go  and  attack  him,  but  he  had  time  to  re* 

tire  elfewhere.    His  mtafures  being  thus  broken  by  the  king's 

expedition,  he  fleered  his  courie  again  for  Flanders,  and  fcnc 

back  Harold  into  Irehind.    His  view  was  to  make  the  king 

believe  he  gave  over  his  undertaking,  by  reafon  of  the  ob« 

ftades  he  met  with.     Mean  while,  he  kept  bis  fleet  always 

ready,  that  he  might  improve  any  occafion  that  fliould  offer. 

Shortly  after  one  prefented  itfelf,  which  he  did  not  fait  to  feize* 

Whether  the  two  admirals  were  wanting  in  point  of  duty  or 

condudi,  or  through  court-intrigues,  which  hiflory  has  not 

y  InHampfliitcs  of  which  hit  fifler  -— ^fii  I05t.    Cmnit,  kingEdwird*t 

WM  abbcfs.     Sax.  A  no.  Malmsb.  inodier,  died  at  Wiocheftcr^  where  Iht 

a  He  wn  fon  to  Ooda,  fifttr  of  Ed'  was  buded*^    Sax.  Ann.  Huotiasd. 
fr4udy  and  thecartof  Mafitfl*^    Rapim 

taken 
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taken  care  to  difcovtr^  Edward  on  a  fud^n  removed  theft 
two  lords  from  the  command  of  the  fleet  This  alteration^ 
and  the  breaking  fome  of  the  inferior  ofEcers,  raifed  fuch  dif- 
contents  among  the  failors,  that  they  deferted  in  crowds.  Thus 
the  king's  ihips  not  being  in  condition  to  keep  the  (ea^  were 
brought  up  the  Thames  in  order  to  be  new  manhed.  Good«  Goodwin 
win  by  his  fpies  being  informed  of  this  diforder,  puts  to  fea^^^ 
immediately,  and  makes  a  defcent  on  the  ifle  cf  Wight,  where  and  comet 
he  extorted  ^reat  fums  from  the  inhabitanu,  whilft  he  waited  »?  to  Un- 
for  his  fon  Harold  to  join  him.  After  their  jundtion,  they  ^^* 
failed  up  the  Thames,  and  advanced  towards  London,  where 
the  king's  fleet  lay.  Edward  giving  way  to  his  paffion,  would 
have  gone  hipnfelf  with  fuch  Slips  as  were  ready  %  and  tried 
the  fortune  of  a  battle ;  but  his  council  oppofed  it*  They  re* 
prefented  to  him,  that  inflead  ofhaauirding  his  perlbn  in  an 
afiion,  the  confequences  whereof  might  prove  very  fatal,  it 
would  be  more  for  his  own  and  the  kingdom's  advantage,  to 
try  to  make  Goodwin  return  to  his  obedience,  by  gentler  me-^ 
$hods«  This  was  wholefome  advice:  but  the  king  would 
hardly  have  followed  it,  had  not  Goodwin,  who  was  informed 
of  wnat  was  tranfading  at  court,  fmoothed  the  way,  by  faving 
htm  the  (hame  of  making  the  iirft  advances.  He  ient  the 
king  word,  that  he  was  not  come  to  fight  againft  his  fove* 
reign,  but  moft  humbly  to  intreat  him  to  hear  his  jufiification : 
that  bis  coming  thus  armed  was  only  to  defend  himielf  againft 
the  infults  of  his  enemies,  and  he  ihould  always  glory  in  being 
the  moft  faithful  of  his  fubje£h.  How  refpedful  foever  this 
meflage  might  be,  Edward,  looking  upon  it  as  a  fort  of  ban- 
ter^  ftitly  refufed  to  hearken  to  any  accommodation,  aflb-m* 
jna;,  he  could  not  rcfolve  to  pardon  his  brother's  murderer* 
His  obftinacy  had  liked  to  have  produced  a  fatal  eflS^d*  Good- 
win's army,  entirely  confiding  of  foreigners,  who  were  in 
hopes  of  enriching  themfelves  with  the  plunder  of  London^ 
were  for  engaging  the  king's  fleet  without  delay.  But  the 
earl,  who  was  permily  informed  how  the  council  flood  dif- 
pofed,  checked  the  ardour  of  his  foldiers,  and  behaved  very 
iiibmiffively  with  regard  to  the  king.  His  moderation  was 
attended  at  laft  with  the  fuccefs  he  expeded.  Edward  was 
prevailed  with  by  the  principal  lords,  and  e(pecially  Stigand 
t>iflK>p  of  Wincbefter,  a  great  friend  of  Goodwin's,  to  receive 
the  earl  into  favour  again^  at  leaft,  as  to  outward  appearance. 
He  even  agreed,  he  ihould  be  acquitted,  by  the  general  af-  Goodwill 
fembly  of  the  kingdom,  of  the   murder  of  prince  Alfred,  "**^*"^ 

the  king  I 
M,  Wht€li  wai  iftf,    Sai.  Ana, 

which 
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and  gives     wbtch  he  wa9  charged  with  afreOi,  but  on  condition  he  (bould 

him  hof-     gfve  hoftages  for  his  good  behaviour  for  the  future.     Goodwin 

&!xrAnii.    Submitting  to  the  king's  terms,  put  into  his  hands  his    fon 

Knighton.    Ulnoth,  and  his  grandfon  Hacune,   who  were  immediately 

Brompt.      fent  into  Normandy^  £dward  not  thinking  he  couid  fecure 

them  in  England.    Goodwin  and  his  fons  were  reftored  to 

their  eftates  and  dignities,  and  the  king  honourably  took  again 

the  queen  his  wifc^  whom  he  thought  he  bad  been  rid  of  for 

life. 

The  iTch-       Upon  the  firft  news  of  the  agreement  between  the  king  and 

bifliop  of     the  earl,  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  retired  to  the  monaftery 

biuSSed!'^  of  Jumiege  in  Normandy.     Shortly  after  his  departure,  he  was 

Sax.  Ann.   banifhed  the  kingdom  by  an  aflembly  general,  as  an  incendiary 

Maim£b.      and  fomenter  of  divifions  between  the  king  and  his  fubjeds  ^. 

S*ti«ndir*  Stigand  was  made  archbifliop  in  his  room,  on  fuppofition  the 

made  arch-  fee  was  become  vacant  by  his  banifhment,  a  fuppofition  that 

biihop.        the  court  of  Rome  would  by  no  means  allow.     Thus  ended 

the  affair  of  Goodwin.     This  lord,  in  all  appearance,  was  like 

to  have  been  ruined  for  ever ;  but,  contrary  to  the  expeSa* 

tion  of  his  enemies,  his  di^race  tended  only  to  render  him 

Malmtb.     more  powerful  and  formidable.     This  fame  year  he  loft  his 

third  fon  Swane,  who  going  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  died 

on  the  road  in  fome  place  in  Syria,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands 

of  robbers  *=. 

TV  duke  of     The  court  of  England  enjoying  a  profound  quiet  after 

Sfi^Elf/   Goodwin's  return,  William  the  Baftard,  duke  of  Normandy, 

ward.    *    took  tbis  opportunity  to  pay  a  viCt  to  Edward  '•     Some  fay, 

Ihgulpb.      Edward  fent  him  word  by  archbifliop  Robert,  that  he  defigned 

Bro^^r^"'  ^°  ^^^^  bim  his  heir,  and  that  his  aim  in  this  vifit  was  to  get 

R?H?gden.  »  Confirmation  of  this  promife.     But  this  is  only  conjcdurc. 

However  that  be,  during  William's  flay  in  England,  the  king 

took  a  pleafure  in  fliowing  his  gratitude  for  all  the  civilities  he 

had  received,  both  from  him  and  the  duke  his  father.     It  is 

^^'^'dedl    Pf^^^"*^^^'  ^^^^^  having  thus  publickly  tcftified  his  gratitude, 

wiu7n  hii   be  privately  gave  bim  a  more  fubflantial  mark  of  his  afFe£tion, 

favour.        by  making  his  will,  and  nominating  him  his  heir  and  fuc^ 

ceflbr  '•    If  it  be  true  that  Edward  made  fuch  a  will)  which 

how- 

b  And  the  reft  of  the  Frtnchmen  that  turn  homeward  died  of  a  cold  he  got  is 

were  in  England,  fled,  and  were  alfo  ba*  Ljela. 

niOird.     Sax.  Ann.     See  the  names  of  d  Brompton  fays,  he  came  in  10 50* 

fuch  Normans  as  ftaid  in  England,  in  and  S.  Dunelm.  105 1.    Tbey  all  agtea 

S.  Dunelm.  p.  i36,  187.  that  it  was  during  Goodwin*a  banifli- 

c    Simeon   of  Durham    fays,    being  ment.     Sec  Higden,  p.  279. 

piicked  inconfcieDce  for  the  murder  of  e  Ingulph   evprefly  fays,    that  WiU 

earl  Beorn,  he  went  from  FUnders  bare-  iiajn  bad  then  no  hopes  of  fucceeding 

fool  as  ^  as  Je;ttfileixi,  and  in  hii  re-  to  the  crowoi   neither  was  there  the 
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however  no  body  ever  faw,  it  is  more  probable  he  did  it  at 
this  tirne^   than  when  he  was  in  Normandy.     Whilft  the 
throne  of  England  was  filled  by  the  Danes,  whilft  Alfred  his 
brother,  and  a!(b  the  children  of  Edmund  Ironfide  were  alive^ 
how  could  Edward   forefee  he  fliould  ever  be  king  of  Eng- 
land  ?  But  at  the  time  William  the  Baftard  was  in  England^. 
Edward,  bearing  ftill  a  mortal  hatred  to  Goodwin  in  bis  heart, 
notwithftanding  their  feigned  reconciliation,  mi^ht  fufpe£l  the 
earl  of  afpirine  to  the  crown,  and  hope  by  this  fettlement  to 
break  his  mealures.     But  after  all,  it  is  much  more  probable 
lie  made  no  will,  but  contented  hitiifelf  with  giving  the  duke 
of  Normandy  fome  verbal  promife.     However  this  be,  it  was 
this  will,  real  or  forged,  or  this  verbal  promife,  that  furni(hed 
the  duke  with  a  pretence  of  becoming  mafter  of  England  after 
the  death  of  Edward.     But  it  is  very  likely,  Goodwin  knew 
nothing  of  this  will,  or  verbal  promife,  which  may  be  plainly 
inferred  from  his  taking  no  meafures  to  prevent  a  Normaa 
prince  from  reigning  over  the  Eneliih,  though  he  was  a  fworn 
eneniy  to  the  Norman  nation,    ny  the  way,  the  fituation  of 
aiFairs  then  in  England,  wherein  Goodwin  almoft  equalled  the 
Icing  himfelf  in  power,  renders  incredible  what  fome  have  ven- 
tured to  advance,  that  Edward  got  his  will  in  favour  of  duke 
William  confirmed  by  a  general  aflembly. 

Edward  in  vain  ufed  all  forts  of  means  to  obftrufi  Oood«>     t052»^ 
win's  advancement.     This  earl's  power  was  grown  to  fuch  •?*^**^'''f 
height,  that  it  might  have  proved  of  dangerous  confequence,  BKunptMi* 
had  not  death  freed  the  king  from  this  hated,  and  then  moft  Rief  Jienfii 
fermidable,  fubjeft.    If  we  believe  certain  hiftorians,  Good-  ^'  ^^^ 
.  .win's  death  was  attended  with  extraordinary  circumftances,  j^^^ 
de(erving  a  ferious  regard,  were  they  better  attefled.     They 
fay,  as  the  king  was  one  day  fitting  at  table  with  the  earl,  he 
let  fall  fome  words,  which  plainly  (howed  the  murder  of  the 
prince  his  brother  was  not  yet  thoroughly  blotted  out  of  hi« 
mind*     They  add,  Goodwin  taking  it  as  a  refledlion  upoa 
him,  rofe  up,  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  king,   <«  I  per- 
<«  ceive,  my  lord,  (fays  he  with  great  emotion)  by  what  you 
•*  juft  now  laid,  you  ftill  think  me  guilty  of  the  death  of  the 
.  **  prince  your  brother,  though  I  have  been  publickly  acquitted  ^ 
^^  of  it.     But  to  give  you  a  freih  proof  of  my  innocence,  I 
^«  pray  God  that  this  morfel  I  am  going  to  eat  may  choak  me 
««  this  moment,  if  J  had  any  band  in  the  death  of  that  prince." 
Jt  is  pretended,  that  upon  faying  thefe  words,  he  went  tofwal* 

leaft  mention  mtde  of  it  between  them    regni  fpei  adhve^  ant  mcstio  n>Ula  h£tM. 
at  thia  time.— *-De  fttcce^one  totem    inter  eot  fide. 

Vol.  I.  H  h  low 
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Harcld^s 

prudent 

condutl. 


•  low  the  fatal  morfel,  but  it  ftuck  in  his  throat  and  cboakcd 
him  immediately,  to  the  great  aftoniQiment  of  the  flanders- 
by.     But  this  circumftancc,  had  it  been  true,  was  too  re- 
markable to  be  omitted  by  the  hiftorians  of  the  beft  credit. 
Six.  Ann.    v/ho  make  no  mention  at  all  of  it.     They  agree,  Goodwin 
h.  Duiicim.  died  fuddenly,  as  he  fat  at  table  with  the  king,  but  fay  not  a 
word  of  the  above-mentioned  circumftances,  which  probably 
were  invented  to  blacken  the  memory  of  the  carl  and  his  fa- 
Harold  h^s    mily  f.     Harold  his  eldeft  fon  fucceeded  him  in  all  his  pods, 
fon  fucccedf  thofe  \\h  had  himfclf  before  his  father's  death  being  given  to 
S«.'Ann.    Alfgar^  fon  of  Leofric  duke  of  Mercia. 

The  death  of  Goodwin  caufed  no  great  alteration.  Harold 
had  the  fame  friends,  the  fame  creatures,  and  the  fame  intereft 
as  the  earl  his  father  when  alive.  All  the  difference  to  be  ob- 
fcrvcd  between  the  father  and  fon,  was,  that  the  fon  was  of 
a  temper  more  courteous  and  pliable,  carried  himfelf  with 
much  lefs  pride,  and  behaved  in  a  more  refpcfiful  and  fub- 
midive  manner  to  the  king.  He  was  in  hopes,  by  this  car- 
riage, to  remove  the  kinor's  inveterate  hatred  to  his  family ;  but 
it  wns  to  no  purpofe.  Edward  perhaps  had  not  fo  great  an 
averfion  for  him  as  he  had  for  his  father ;  but  he  feared  him  as 
much,  and  indeed,  very  juflly.  Harold,  of  as  great  pans  and 
abilities  as  his  father,  but  withal  of  more  honour  and  confci- 
ence,  firmly  gained  to  his  interefl  both  the  nobles  and  people, 
by  his  civil  and  obliging  behaviour  ;  whereas  Goodwin's  haugh- 
tinefs  and  pride  frequently  loft  him  many  friends.  Mean 
Mobile  the  fame  reafons  that  conflrained  the  king  to  carry  it 
fair  with  the  father,  obliged  him  to  do  the  fame  with  the  ion. 
Though  he  lov'd  him  not,  he  durfl  not  fhow  his  ill-will,  left 
it  (hould  prove  the  occafion  of  a  rupture,  which  mufl  have 
been  of  very  bsd  confcquence,  confidering  Harold's  great 
credit  at  court  and  with  the  people. 
1054.  *  If  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Goodwin  family  created 
•uncafiners  in  the  king,,  it  was  in  fome  mcafare  alleviated  by 
the  fatisfadion  he  bad  to  fee  his  kingdom  exempt  from  war. 


\  f  The  Saxon  Annals  iay  only,  thia 
je-jtr  eail  Goodwin  dcctafed  the  1 7th  <  f 
the  k3lt*nds  of  May,  end  was  buried  in 
the  old  m'^nartery  of  Wincheftcr,  anno 
AILIII.  Almoft  all  our  hiftoriuns  iay^ 
kinti.  Edwjrd  celebrating  the  £eaft  of 
JEjfk-r  at  Winchefter  (fome  fay  Wind- 
for)  carl  Gcodviin  was  taken  fperchlefs 
Sk  he'  fjt  at  t^iMe  ;  and  being  carried 
iito  :he  king's  ch  mber  by  his  fons, 
fie.  lay  in  it  UnguUhirg  condition  four 
d»y,  and  Jied  che  fifth..  Thii  is  the 


account  of  his  death  :  but  the  Nor- 
man  monies,  and  fuch  as  write  in  fa- 
vour of  them,  add  the  above  cirvucv' 
ftanres,  which  (how  either  his  gnili  or 
their  malice.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
•£Hve  or  turbulent  fpirit,  nw  ov^ 
confcirntious  in  getting  cr  keeping  ' 
what  he  could.  But  had  he  not  been 
fo  great  a  lover  of  hi»  country,  and  an 
enemy  to  foreigners,  thofe  who  wrote 
in  the  Norman  time^  would  have  giTcji 
him  a  f^ta  character*  S.  Duoelm. 
ever 
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etrer  iinc6  his  acceffioti  to  the  throne.    But  this  tranquillity^  War  for 
which  could  not  but  be  very  grateful  to  a  prince  of  fo  unwar-  cumbcr- 
like  a  temper,  WZ9  a  little  difturbed  by  a  quarrel  with  Mac-  s^d^^^ 
beth  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Cum-Hantiafir' 
berland.    This  little  kingdom,  which  had  been  long  under  the  Brampt. 
proteSion  of  the  crown  of  England,  was  contended  for  be-  Xn8«ij?^» 
t^^een  Macbeth  and  Malcolm,  a  loid  of  the  royal  family  of 
Cumberland.    Edward  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  Malcolm,  .com- 
ttiiffioned  Siward  to  reftore  him  to  his  kingdom.    This  ^ war 
was  of  ihort  duration*     Siward  by  one  decifive  battle  obliged 
Macbeth  to  abandon  Cumberland,  and  leave  his  rival  in  ^- 
feflion  s.     Siward  had  fcarce  finilbed  this  affair,  when  he  was  ttetth  of 
feized  with  a  diftempcr  *  that  laid  him  in  his  grave.     When  ^^^ 
he  found  he  was  near  his  end,  he  got  upon  his  legs,  and  cauf-  H^ntin^d! 
Hig  his  armour  to  be  put  on»  expired  in  that  pofture,  declaring  Brooipu 
i<  diflionourable  for  a  brave  man  to*die  in  his  bed  ^ 

After  the  death  of  Siward,  the  government  of  Northtim*  Toftoa 
berland  was  conferred  on  Tofton,*  brother  of  Harold  ^y  Ed-  H*ro)d'« 
ward  not  having  refolution  enough  to  tefufe  him  that  favour,  ^J]j£t«rlof 
though  he  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  advancement  of  Northum- 
that  familyv     Some  will  have  it,  this  was  done  out  ^f  policy,  beriaad. 
They  pretend,  the  king,  'by  feigning  to  gratify  Harold,  filled  ?Jl!;»w^f*^ 
the  vacant  poft  with  the  propereft  perfon  to  give  a  check  to  Bromfc* 
his  ambition,  by  reafon  of  the  mutual  jealoufy  between  the 
two  brothers*     But  it  does  not  appear  Harold  and  Tofton 
were  then  at  variance,  though  it  be  true^  they  became  enemies 
Afterwards.    HTwas  therefore  great  imprudence  to  tnift  any  one 
fiimily  with  two  fuch  important  pofts  as  duke  of  Weilex,  and 

'  g  Matthew  Wdhninfier   fays,   1>ut  of  hit  grandmother  the  daughter  of  a 

^thout  any  authority,  that  king  Ed-  cerufai  Dani/h  earl.     As  Aie'waaono 

ward  conquered  all  Scotland^  and  be-  day  walking  in  a  wood  near  her  fatber*a 

flowed  it  on  Malcolm  to  hold  it  of  houie,  accompanied  only  with  herw^- 

kim.    Others  (eem  to  fay  he  deftroy«d  meh,  a  huge  bear  ruAiing  from  among 

Machethy  and  made  Malcolm  king  of  the  trees,  and  frightening  away  her  at* 

Scotland.    S.  Dunelm.    But  moft  pro-  tendanti,   carried   off  the  yoqng  lady 

hably  it  was  only  of  Cumberland.  alone  |  and  getting  her  with  child,  ib« 

h  A  bloody  flux.     He  was  buried  in  had  a  ion  by  him,  named  Bcrnus,  wh« 

the  doyiler  of  St.  Marv'a  monaftery,  was  bom  with  beards  ears;  howcwr,  by 

.  without  the  walls  of  York,  which  he  his  mother^s  right  he  fuccerded  to  hef 

had  built.     Brompt.  Ingulph.  father's  earldom.     In  procefs  of  tint 

i  Simeon  of  Darbam   fa  s,  earl  St-  he  proTed  a  valiant  foldier,  and  marry« 

ward*s  fon  was  flain  in  the  battle  with  ing,  begot  the  brave  earl  Slwand,  who 

Macbeth  ;  and  Huntingrlon  adds,  that  came  and  fettled  in  England.  Brompt* 
when  the  news  was  bfuught  him,  he        k  Becattfe  Wahheof,   SiwanTs  Com, 

aflced, .''  Whether  he  bad  receiyed  the  was  too  young  ;    but  to  make  fomc 

**  wound  brfore  or  behind  V*  and  be-  amends,  Edward  gave  him  the  govern* 

ng  told,  before,  he  only  replied,  '*  I  ment  of  Hie  countries  of  Morthamptoa» 

*'  am  glad  to  hear  it.**  Brompton  fays,  Huntingdon,  ire.     Brompt.  Hunting* 

'  be  was  a  man  of  almoft  a  gir  ntlc  fta-  p.  3J66.  togalph,  p.  66^ 
'tiu«»  and  gives  ut  tbif  dran^;  accc^nt  % 

Hh  2  earl 
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eail  of  NorthmnbcrUnd,  which  put  one  moiety  of  the  king* 
dom  in  the  power  of  the  two  brothers.  Thus  the  king* 
though  he  ftood  in  the  greateft  dre^  of  the  Goodwin  funilf 
either  out  of  weaknefe^  or  ill  policy,  did  every  thing  to  ten- 
der them  more  powerful. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  king's  favours  that  earl  Harold  daily 
got  ground,  his  perfonal  merit  and  liberal  temper  datlv 
procured  htm  fuch  fticnds,  as  were  able  to  fuppoi t  htm  againft 
the  attempts  of  the  king  himtelf.  Though  he  had  married 
the  duke  of  Mercia's  daughter,  Alfgar  his  brother-in-law 
carried  it  very  coldly  towards  him,  purely  out  of  envy  at  his 
greatnefs.  This  lord,  being  of  a  reftleis  and  turbulent  fpirit, 
entered  into  a  dangerous  conipiracy,  and  privately  hdd  intel- 
ligence with  GrifSn  king  of  Wales,  to  the  detriment  of  die 
public.  Edward  being  informed  of  it,  caufed  him  to  be  ac- 
cufed  of  treafbn,  and  condemned  to  baniflunent.  Alfgar  re^ 
tired  to  his  friend  Griffin,  who  received  him  with  open  arms, 
and  cherilhed  his  difcontent  to  the  utmoft  of  bis  power  K 
Some  time  after  they  made  an  inroad  together  into  Herefeni«- 
(hire  and  defeated  Radulph  of  Mantes  earl  of  that  county, 
who  had  attempted  to  drive  them  thence.  Encouraged  by 
this  fuccefs,  they  began  to  make  farther  advances  %  when 
they  met  earl  Harold,  who  ftopt  their  career.  He  bad  of 
his  own  accord  levied  an  army  in  his  governments,  and  boU« 
ly  marched  towards  them,  to  give  them  battle*  They  quickly 
found  the  difference  between  him  and  Radulph.  Harold,  fit- 
perior  in  valour  and  condud,  put  them  to  rout,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire  into  Wales,  from  whence  they  durft  not  come 
forth  any  more.  A  peace  being  the  confequence  of  this  vie* 
tory,  Harold  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  Al^ar^ 
and  got  him  at  length  reflored  to  his  eftate  and  honours.  By 
this  uncommon  a<£i  of  generofihr,  he  gaiued  the  friendfiup  of 
Alfgar,  and  exceedingly  increated  the  efieem,  people  alreat^ 
had  for  him. 


1  HIilorbnt  are  divided  In  tbeir  opi« 
ni<  nsy  whether  this  earl  woi  baniihed 
juHIy  or  not.  The  Sax.  Ann.  and 
Huncihgd.  p.  366.  fay,  that  he  was 
convlsitcd  of  treafoo  :  But  S.  Dunelm. 
p.  187.  Brompton,  and  Ingulph  affiriSj, 
he  wafl.uniuflly  bani/hed.  Simeon  of 
Durham  and  Brompcon  fay,  he  went 
tu  Ireland  iirft,  and  procuring  eigh* 
tm\  fliips,  went  and  joined  Griffin. 
He  was  bin! (Tied  again  in  IQ5S9  but^ 
6 J  the  affi fiance  of  Griffin,  and  of  a 


Korwrgian  fleet,  was  reftored.    S.  Da* 
nelm.^.  2S9.    Ingvlph.  p.  66. 

m  They  t«»ok  and  (acked  Hetdoitly 
horning  the  church  and  monaftcry  with 
the  relicks  of  king  Ethelbert  treache* 
louily  (lain  by  king  Offa.  Hcs«foi4 
i.  e.  the  ford  of  the  armyi  was  bidk 
as  a  frontier  in  the  time  ti  the  Hep* 
tarchy.  This  was  the  only  mitfertaiw 
that  erer  happened  to  this  cJtj.  Cam* 
den* 

The 
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The  reputation  acquired  by  Harold  in  his  lad  expedition,'     1057. 
his  generofity  to  Alfgar,  his  aiFaUe  and  obliging  behaviour,  The  peopi# 
his  bcnc^cent  temper,  entirely  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  J*jj,^  f^^/* 
people.    It  began  to  be  the  public  difcourfe,  that  fmce  the  cctA\n%  to 
king  had  no  heirs,  no  one  was  more  worthy  to  fticceed  him  tbc  "own. 
than  Harold.     The  afie£ibn  of  the'Englifli  for  the  earl,  very 
ienfibly  touched  Edward,  who  had  all  along  lived  in  cxpe£la-> 
tioa  of  anoccafion  to  ruin  him.    Hitherto  this  prince  fecms  to 
have  intended  to  leave  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Normandy^ 
fince  he  was  not  Ignorant  he  had  a  nephew  in  Hungary,  and 
yet  had  never  once  thought  of  recalling  him  home,  and  fe« 
curing  him  the  fucceffion.    But  the  moment  he  found  earl 
Harold  afpired  to  the.  crown^  or  at  leaft,   that  the  people 
marked  him  out  for  his  fucceilbr,  he  judged  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  fet  up  a  foreign  prince,  againft  an  Engliih  earl  of 
fb  great  power  and  credit*    This  confideration  probably  in-  Edward 
duced  him  at  laft  to  fend  for  his  nephew  Edward,  fon  of  Ed-  Jj;"^^^^  ^ 
mund  Ironfide,  but  of  Hungary.    He*  Ihould  have  done  this  fil^^Hnn- 
long  before,  had  he  not  defigned  to  difpofe  of  the  crown  ill  g^ry. 
Civour  of  another*     Prince  Edward  came  into  England  'n^***^^ 
1057,  bringing  with  him  his  young  ion  Edgar,  with  Marga- $.  Doodmw 
fet  and  Chriiliana  his  daughters,  who  were  all  three  born  in  Bcompt. . 
Hungary.       The   arrival  of  this  prince,   fon  of  a  king  of 
England,  whofe  memory  was  dear  to  die  nation,  could  not 
but  be  very  agreeable  to  the  En^iih ;  and  therefore,  without 
hefitation,   tbeyi  confidercd  him  as   the   king's  prefumptive 
heir,  their  eftcem  for  Harold  giving  place  to  their  afFe6tion 
for  the  royal  family*    Indeed,  there  was  no  contefting  this 
young  prince's  right  to  fuccecd  his  uncle,  fince,  had  he  not 
oeen  abfent  when  it  was  debated  who  fhould  fit  on  the  throne 
after  Hardicanute,  be  would  have  been  unqueftionabiy  pro* 
ferred  even  to  king  Edward  himfelf.     Which  confideration 
was  probably  the  reafon  of  his  uncle's  leaving  him  fo  long  in 
Hungary,   left  his  prefence  might  occafion  fome   dsmseroua 
commotions.    But  this  prince,  who  feemed  defigned  for  thf  Death  of 
crown,  died  foon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  leaving  his  ju(^  P'*'*^'  ^* 
though  empty  title  to  Edgar  his  fon,  firnamed  Atheling  °:  ^' ' 

Lebfric,  duke  of  Mercia,  quickly  followed  him,  this  fam^  and  of  Leo- 
year  **.     Hiftorians  ,  give  thi^   lor  J  a   great  character  j    bu^  ^^^lA^^ 

Sax.  Ann. 

n  (i.  e.)  Truly  noble,  to  denote  hits  nafieiy  which  he  and  GodWa  built ) 

being  of  royal  blood.  His  father,  prince  and  to  which  they  gave  fo  much  gold* 

Edward,    firnamed  the   Out- law,    wat  filver,  and  precious  ftones,  that  it  was 

buried  at  St.  Paurs,  London,  Sax.  Aon.  reckoned     the    richeft     in     England^ 

MLVII.  Huntingd.  p.  366,  S.  Duoclm.  p.  i^, 

o  He  was  buried  in  Coveatry-mo- 

H  h  3  t:fpccially. 
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C'  div«*f     efprcially  they  extol  Godiva  his  wife,  above  all  the  women 
Mlventure.  of  hcr  time.    It  la  related  of  this  lady,  that  in  order  to  frco 
SfTwcft!!'  ^^^  inhabitants  of  Coventry  from  a  heavy  tax  laid  on  them 
by  her  hufh&nd,  flie  readily  confeoted  to  a  very  extraordinary 
condition,  on  which  the  earl  promifed  taeafe  them  of  their 
burden,  namely,  that  flie  ihould  ride  ftark  naked  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other.     This  condition  gave  the 
burghers  little  hopes  of  being  relieved.    But  Godiva  perform- 
ed it,  covering  her  body  with  her  hair,  and  commanding  all 
perfons  to  keep  within  doors,  and  from  their  windows,  on 
pain  of  death.     Notwithftandiog  this  fevere  penalty,    diere 
was  one,  who  could  not  forbear  siving  a  look,  out  of  cu« 
riofity,  bat  it  coft  him  his  life,    in  memory  of  this  event, 
there  is  a  ftatue  of  a  man  looking  out  of  a  window,  always 
8tx.  Ana.  kept  in  a  certain  boufe  at  Coventry  '.    Alfgar  fucceeded  to 
his  father's  earldom,  by  Harold's  intereft,  who  earnefily  in- 
terceded for  him  ^. 
Tc62.        Harold's  ambition  and  hopes  weie  Mvived  by  prince  £d«* 
Harold  af-  ward's  death.    1  bat  prince  indeed  had  left  a  fon  who  in- 
V^  ^^  ^  herited  all  his  rights,  but  (b  youne,  that  it  feemed  very  eafy 
^udtthc^^  fupplant  him.    fiefides,  he  might  poffibly  die  before  the 
Boftyges^.  king.    Accordingly,  Harold  refolved  to  improve  the  prefent 
venthektog  favourable  conjun^ure^     But  before  he  epcnly  difcovered  his 
la^r"*'  deligns,  be  thought  it  requifite  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  Ulnoth  his  brother,   and  Hacune  his 
nephew,  whom  the  earl  bis  fother  had  given  for  hoftagcs  to 
the  king.     But  though   he  demanded  them  very  urgently, 
alledging,  fince  Goodwin  was  dead,  there  was  no  reafon  to 
deuin  them,  and  unjuftly  deprive  them  of  the  beneiit  of  an 
Englifh  education,  yet  he  could  not  prevail  with  the  king. 
IntcMiaot  Edward  always  put  him  off  with  faying,  they  were  not  in 

•btaia 

p  Bat  whttitcr  tills  be  fe  or  no,  tlMR  of  the  priory,  Caentford.     Thii  city 

b  a  proceffioa  or  cavaloide  ftiU  made  was  famoot  for  its  walls,  which  were 

there  every  year|  in  memory  of  Godiva^  demoliAed  ia  Charles  the  Ild^s  time, 

with  a  itgore  reprrfenting  a  naked  wo-  end  the  gmtes  only  left  ftanding.     Ia 

maa  riding  through  the  city.      The  one  of  which  named  Goffiud,  is  to  he 

pi^^nnf  of  Leofric  and  Godiva  wera  leen  the  Taft  ihseld-bone  of  a   boai^ 

^ifo  fet  up  in  the  windows  of  Trioity  which  they  tell  you  was  flaia  by  Guy 

Churdlj  with  this  infcipt  on  \  eari  of  Warwick,   after  he  had  with 

his  fnont  turned  up  the  p6ol  or  pond 

I  Luric,  for  the  Love  of  thea,  now  called  Swaoeiwell  Pool,  but  ia 

Pp  fei  Coventry  f^li-^*  ancient  charters,  SwiaefwelL    Here  ia 

alfo  a  iSne  crofs  built  (33  Hen.  Vill.! 

This  city  had  i's  name  either  from  by  $ir  William  Hollis   lord-mayor  of 

the  convent  new  built  and  richly  en-  London.     Camd. 

dewed  by  I«eofric,  or  as  fome  will  have  q  He  died  in  10^9,  and  was  buried 

it,  from  a  rivulet  running  through,  now  at  Qoveacry^  ^y  his  father.     InguJph. 


«4lic(i  SherbDrn^  but  in  go  old  charter 
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his  power,  but  the  duke  of  Normandy's,  and  therefore  to 
that  prince  he  muft  make  apph'cation.  Flarold  perceiving  he 
could  obtain  no  other  anfwer  from  the  king,  dcfired  leave  to 
p  into  flormandy,  and  folh'cit  the  duke'  f<»r  their  deliverance, 
rcqueft  was  readily  granted.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  king,  than  the  earl's  refolution  of  going  to 
Normandy,  where  he  did  not  queftion  but  the  duke  would 
detain  him.  At  leaft,  he  hoped  duke  William  would  take 
fuch  mcafures  as  would  frte  him  from  all  obflacles,  the  earl 
might  lay  in  his  way.  • 

Harold  having  obtained  the  king's  confent,  embarked   for  ^^  ^^  <^t 
Roan,  without  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  danger  he  was   run-  IJj^^J'' 
ning  into,  being  ignorant  of  the  king's  intention  concerning  Malmsb. 
the  fucceffion  '•     Hardly  was  he  at  fea,  when  a  tempeft  arofe,  Brompt. 
which  drove  him  into  Picardy,  and  compelled  him  to  put  ia^'  l>«««Imi 
at  one  of  tht  ports  of  the  earl  of  Ponthieu,  where  he  was 
immediately  fcized.      As  foon  as  he  was  known,    he  was  ,j  f^.^^  ^ 
carried  to  the  earl  of  Ponthieu,  wha,  gtad  to  find  himfclf  thewrlof 
mafter  of  fo  rich  a  prize,  refolved  to  fct  a  round  price  on  his  Ponthieu. 
head.     It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Harold  to  get  off,  had 
he  not,  whilft  he  pretended  to  treat  about  his  ranfom,  found 
means  to  inform  the  duke  of  Normandy  of  the  accident  be- 
fallen him.    As  foon  as  the  duke  received  the  news,  he  fcnt 
and  demanded  the  prifoner  of  the  earl  of  Ponthieu,  telling 
him  he  had  no  right  to  detain  a  ftranger  that  was  coming  to 
Roan,  and  by  a  ftorm  caft  on  his  coads.      The  earl  not  15  f^t  at  li- 
daring  to  difpute  with  the  duke,  fet  the  prifoner  at  liberty,  berty,  and 
who  immediately  went  on  to  Roan.     Duke  William  not  be-  ^"*'^®    - 
jng  ignorant  of  Harold's  defign  with  refpeft  to  the  crown  of  xh^"d\ikctt 
England,  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  behave.     He  had  but  twoalofshow 
ways  to  take,  both  equally  dangerous.     Harold  was  either  to  ^  *^ 
be  detained  by  force,  or  gained  bv  fair  means.     If  he  took 
the  firft  method,  he  was  apprehennve  of  declaring  too  foon, 
fince  it  was  not  for  his  intcreft  the  Englifti  (hould  yet  know, 
he  had  any  thoughts  of  the  crown.     Befides^  Harold  had  fo 

r  Harol<i*s    g'^ing  to  Normandy    is  further  than  he  was  sware,  a  tempeft 

varioufly  related  as  to  the  time,  man-  arcle  and  drove  him  as  is  here  related 

fier,  and  occafion  of  it.     With  our  au-  by  R4pin.      Matthew   Paris  helteves 

thoi  agree  Simeon  of  Durham,  Br<iinp-  alio    he  was  driven    by  a    tempeft   to 

ton*  and  Eadmer,    only  with  this  ad'  Normandy,  where  to  gain  his  liberty, 

dition,  that  king  Edward  foretold  him  he  was  forced  to  do  as  is  here  related. 

what  would  happen  to  him.     Malmf-  So  uncertain  are  traditional  accounts  ! 

bury  fays  the  cccafion  of  it  was  tliis.  Ourauthor's  conduct  through  this  whole 

Harold  being  at  his  houfe  at  Bofenhara  affair  feerni  to  be  the  moit  natural  and 

in  SuflTcx,  had  a  mind  to  go  out  in  a  likely, 
fiiher-boat  for  his  divcrfion,  but  failing 

H  h  4  many 
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many  friends  in  the  kingdom,  that  it  was  to  be  feared,  his 
detention  would  occafion  a  rupture   between  England  and 
Normandy,    which  wouM  break  all  the  meafures  the  king 
.  fliould  take  in  iiis  favour.     And  indeed,  in  cafe  Edward  died 
during  the  war,  how  was  it  poiSble  for  him  to  leave  the 
crown  to  a  prince  aSually  in  arms  againft  the  Englifh  nation  ? 
Moreover,  Harold  being  duke  of  Wcflex  and  earl  of  Kent, 
all  the  ftrong  places  in  the  fouthern  parts  were  in  the  hands 
of  his  creatures,  and  it  was  this  chiefly  that  could  moft  ob* 
ftrud  the  duke's  dcfigns.     The  duke  had  not  perfed  infor- 
mation what  (leps  Harold  had  made  to  pive  his  way  to  the 
crown,  as  on  his  part,  Harold  was  ignorant  of  the  defigns  of 
the  king  and  duke.     The  duke  coniidered  further,  that  by 
detaining  Harold,  he  (bould  break  the  moft  facred  rights  of 
hof^  iialicy,  which  a  great  feul  cannot  be  guilty  of  without 
He  enaei-  "Offcrinj  extreme  violenc*  to  itfelf.     Thefe  coniiderations  in- 
T  urs  to      duced  him  to  take  the  other  courfe,  though  it  was  no  leis 
gain  h,*n.     dangerous.    By  difcovering  hb  intentions  to  Harold,  he  put 
to  faim^his"^  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  their  execution.     However,  believ- 
dcfigat.       ing  he  ihould  gain  him  by  this  proof  of  his  confidence,  ha 
plainly  told  him  his  hopes  of  one  day  mounting  the  throne 
of  England,  founded  on  the  good-will  the  king  bore  him  •. 
This  difcovery  was  followed  with  promifes,  in  cafe  he  would 
fupport  his  pretenfions,  and  the  aflurance  of  a  reward  pro- 
portionable to  fo  important  a  fervice.    He  ]et  him  know, 
moreover,  that  his  ambition  to  dfpire  to  the  crown,  though 
not  of  the  royal  family,  was  no  fecret  to  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  him  fenfible,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  at- 
tain his  ends.     To  divert  him  from  his  purpofe,  he  reprc^ 
fented  to  him  all  the  obfiacles  he  was  of  courfe  to  exped,  at 
'  well  from  Edgar,   as  the  other  Engliih  lords,  who  would 

look  on  his  ambition  with  a  jealous  eye.  To  thefe  conli* 
derations  he  added  another  that  was  no  hfs  urgent.  He 
plainly  told  him,  though  he  (hould  be  fo  fortunate,  as  to  fur- 
mount  all  other  obftacles,  he  would  dill  find  in  him  an  enemy, 
who  wanted  neither  money,  nor  arm^,  nor  friends  to  fupport 
a  righ^  he  was  refolved  to  defend  to  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood. 
In  mort,  he  reprefented  to  him,  that  if  he  was  bent  to  purfue 
his  firft  project,  inflead  of  fecuring,  as  it  was  in  his  power,  a 
grandeur,  lecond  to  none  but  the  fupremc,  he  hazarded  a  cer- 
tain good,  for  a  very  uncertain  profped. 

«  Simpon  of  Durham  f.iv$.  the  Juke     court,  rTomifird  to  fettle  the  crown  of 
told  H4rol4>  thai  Eov^ard,  whiift  at  '^is    En^Un^  on  him, 

HaroM 
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Harold  was  too  wife  not  to  fee,  that  on  this  occafion^  be  Harold  dif. 
had  but  one  courfe   to  take,  which   was,  to  pretend  to  be  ^"^  *^ 
convinced  by  the  reafons  the  duke  had  alledged.     He  return-  from^  to 
ed  him  therefore  in  anfwer,  that  indeed,  before  the  arrival  ofAandbythe 
prince  Edward,    he  had  believed  if  the  king  died  without ^**^*' 
heirs,  he  was  as  worthy  to  afcend  the  throne  as  any  other 
nobleman  of  the  kingdom.      He  even  owned,  he  haa  begun 
to  take   fome  roeafures,  which  infpircd  him    with  hopes  of  > 
fuccefs,  but  had  dropt  his  defign  ilnce  the  coming  of  Edward* 
being  fenfible  there  was  no  room  to  pretend  to  the  crown,  as 
long  as  there  were  princes  of  the  royal  family  in  England. 
He  added,  fince  he  was  acquainted  with  his  pretenfions,  and 
the  king's   pleafure,    which  till  then  he  had  been  ignorant 
of,  he  had  much  rather  the  kingdom  fhould  be  governed  •by 
fo  great  a  prince  as  the  duke,  than  by  Edgar  Atheling,  ^ho 
fcarce  knew  how  to  govern  himfelf.      To  convince  hhn  the 
more  of  his  fincerity,    be  required  certain    conditions,  and 
among  others,  demanded  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage, 
as  a  reward  for  his  future  fervice.     Whatever  Harold  required 
was  immediately  and  gladly  complied   with.       But   as   tb^ 
princefs,  ,thp  .duke  defigned  for  bim,  was  too  young,  the  in« 
tended  marriage   was  deferred  till  a  more  convenient  time* 
Mean  while,  duke  William  not  trufting  wholly  to  Harold') 
bare  word,  made  him  fwear  on  the  gdTpels  that  he  would 
punt^ually  perform  his  pron^ifes,  efpecially,  that  he  would 
never  attempt  to  mount  the  throne  of  England.    This  s^ree- 
ment  being  made,  they  parted  both  of  them  exremely  well 
fatisfied  in   outward  appearance,    and  Harold  returned  into 
England  ^ 

He  was  no  fooner  at  liberty,  but  be  confidered  his  oath  as  Hamid 
extorted,  and  confequently  not  binding*    He  could  not  un-  ^^^  "^^ 
derftand  upon  what  foundation  the  duke  of  Normandy  pjrc-  fo^^S*** 
tended   to  the  crown  of  England,  or  by  what  right  Edward  fucceffion 
could  transfer  it  to  a  foreigner^  .  Aiul  tlierefore,  fo  far  was  he  tohtoira^, 
from  any  thoughts  of  ftanding  to  his  engagements,  that  he 
refolved  to   take  advantage   of  the   duke*s  confidence,   and 
contrive  jufter  meafures  to  fruftrate  his  deligns.    From  thence- 
forward he  ufed   a  double  diligence  to  ftretigthen  his  party  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  ihould  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  King 
or  duke  to  lay  any  obftades  in  his  way.      If  hitherto  he  had 
entertained  any  (cruple  with  regard  to  prince  Edgar,  it  en* 

t  Tke  duke  m»d<  Haiold  fwear  to  nephew  Hacune,  promising  to  bring 
deliver  up  Dover  at  ibon  at  king  E^  over  Ulnoth  hie  brother  when  be  him- 
ward  was  dead.  Then  kading  him  feU  ihould  come  into  England.  Sim\, 
i«th,pfefeAtB>  diibii&d  him  with  hia    OimeUn.  p*  196* 

tircly 
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tiidy  vaniflied  upon  confideratioti  that  in  mounting  the  throne 
himfelf  he  fliould  do  no  injury  to  that  prince,  fince  the  crown 
would  be  otherwUe  difpofed  of  even  by  his  uncle  the  king. 
He  laboured  therefore  to  fecure  an  intereft  in  all  the  great 
lords    of  the  kingdom,    to    which  he  found  the  way  very 
open.    The  duke  of  Normandy  was  abfent,  and  but  little 
known  in  England,  where  moreover  the  Normans  were  ex- 
tremely odious.     Prince  Edgar,  by  reafon  of  his  youth,  was 
in  no  condition  to  oppofe  defigns  fo  detrimental  to  him.     As 
for  the  king,  he  was  fo  unrefolvcd  in  the  affiiir  of  the  fuc^ 
cefliont  that  he  promoted  the  intereft  neither  of  the  prince 
his  nephew,  nor  of  the  duke.     He  was  no  doubt  at  a  Io& 
bow  to  reconcile  his  promife  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  with 
hb*  recalling  his  nephew  from  Hungary.     He  thought  only  of 
paffing   his  days  in  peace,    without  troubling  himfelf  about 
what  Ihould  happen  after  his  death.     Thus  every  thing  con« 
curring  to  favour  Harold's  defigns,  he  negle^cd  nothing  that 
might  ferve  to  confirm  the  good  opinion  conceived  of  him  by 
the  EngliOi.     Two  opportunities  that  ofiered  themfelves  pre* 
fendv  after,  were  very  favourable  to  him. 
1063.       Tn^  Welch  renewing  their  incurfions  under  the  condu£l 
ifareld  fob-  of  GriiBn  their  king,  Harold  and  his  brother  Tofton  joined 
^^      their  forces  to  repulfe  them.      They  were  fo  fortunate  in 
S.D^lm.  ^^^^  expedition^  that,  after  (everal  advantages  gained   upon 
Flor.  Wig.  the  Welch,    they  compelled  them  to  dethrone  Griffin,  and 
Sax.  Annil.  become  tributary  to  England.      Griffin  being  afterwards  re* 
8!Dttocim.  ft^*****    *"^   renewing  the    war    with  the  Englifii,  Harold 
*  marched  to  the  frontiers,  and  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the 
J  Welch,  that  they  fent  him  the  head  of  their  king".      This 

event,  which  (howed  how  formidable  Harold  was  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  ftate,  confirmed  the  Englifli  in  their  opinion  that 
be,  who  knew  fo  well  how  to  defend  it,  deferved  to  wear  the 
crown. 
Toftott  Harold  had  another  opportunity  to  add  new  luftre  to  his 

drove  oat  oT  glory,  as  it  enabled  him  to  give  proofis  of  his  moderation  and 
Nonhum-  equity,  as  he  bad  lately  done  of  his  valour  and  condud. 
I^hlmtb.  Tofton  his  brother,  earl  of  Northumberland,  treated  the 
s.  Duoeim.  Northumbrians  with  fuch  (everity,  and  committed  fo  many 
Brompt.      a^  of  injufttee,  that  at  laft,  the  people  not  being  able  to 

a  He  was  beheaded  Aog.  7,  1064.  Harold  feat  the  head  with  the  gilded 

This    wat  the    end    of    Grifllih    ap  ftcm    of  Griffitt*$    (hip,     wh»ch     the 

LJhewelyn,  to  wh»»in  the  Welfli  Chro-  Welih    had  brought    with    the  bead, 

PAcIes   give  the  chara^er  of  a  T^liant  to  the  king  at  Gloucefter.     Florence  of 

9nd  generous  piince,  and  fur  ch«  moft  Worceftcr  adds,  that   the    brothers   of 

fart  viaoriout,  tiM  mw  he  perifiied  by  GrifBn  fwors  fealty  to  Harold  as  wdl 

the    treachery    of    hii   own    people,  as  ta  the  king. 

bear 
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bear  his  oppreffions  any  longer,  took  up  arms  againft  him, 
and  expelled  hini  Northumberland.     This  adion  being  of  a  HamU  fenc 
dangerous  confcquence,  Harold  was  ordered  to  chaftife  them,  J<?  "^ 
and    reftore    his    brother.       As  foon  as  he  approached  thc|j*^^*^ 
borders,  the  Northumbrians  fent  deputies  to  inform  him  of  Mi  being 
the  reafons  of  their  infurre&ion.       They  told  him,  they  had  <*«▼««»*• 
no  defign  of  withdrawing  their  obedience  from  the  king,  but 
only  from  an  unjuft  and  cruel  governor,  who  exercifed  over 
them  a  tyrannical  power,  to  which  neither  they  nor  their  ***^"»«^' 
forefathers  had  ever  been  fubjed.       Intimating  withal,  they 
were  refolved  to  hazard  their  lives  rather  than  fubmit  to  the 
like  power  agkin.      However,  they  folemnly  protefted,  pro< 
vided   the  king  fliould  fet  over  them  one  that  would  govera 
them  according   to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  country, 
nothing  (hould  be  able  to  ihake  their  fidelity*      To  thefe  re« 
monftrances  th^added  a  long  lift  of  their  grievances  they  had 
fuiFered  under  Tofton,  intreating  Harold  to  prefer  the  good 
of  the  publick  before  the  interefts  of  his  own  family*      Harold 
finding  this  affair  related  chiefly  to  Tofton,  and  that  the  king 
was  not  dire£Uy  concerned  in  it,  fent  an  impartial  account  of 
the  whole  matter  to  the  court.    At  the  fame  time  he  intercede- 
ed  for  the  Nortburnbrtans,  and  not  content  with  obtaining  their 
pardon,  procured   them  Monkard,  fon    of  Alfgar   duke  of 
Mercia, /or  their  governor^.     By  this  equitable  proceeding* 
he  entirely  gained  the  aftedion  of;  the  northern  people,  and 
contraded  a  ftrider  friendfhip  with  Alfgar  than  before.    This 
union  was  ahfolutely  necefiary  for  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
jeds. 

But  if  this  a£tion   ftrengthened  the  people's  efteem  and  AbatfcMt)<« 
afFedlion  for  him,  it  exafperated  to  the  laft  degree  his  brother  ■^,**^'^^" 
Tofton,  who  never  forgave  him.    But  as  it  was  not  in  his  Hontipgd^ 
power  to  vent  his  fury  on  Harold's  perfon,  he  turned  his  rage  M.  Vif^Stau 
upon  fome  of  his  domefticks  ',  whom  he  caufed  to  be  cut 
in  pieces,  barrelled  up,  and  fent  to  his  brother  for  a  prefent. 
After  fo  barbarous  a  deed,  not  daring  to  ftay  any  longer  in 

w  Whom   they  themfelvci  earneftly  friends,  tnd  befidet  having  laid  intole- 

defircd  tobave.     The  occafion  of  their  rable  impoiitions,    or  tribate,  on  all 

infurre^Uon    at   this   time    was  this  :  Northumberlaod,  the  people  incenfed  aC 

One  Gofpatric,  a  great  officer  in  Nor-  ir,  and  his  other  grievances  above-men- 

thuxnberJaod,    having   been   murdered  tioned,  rofe  to  a  man,  and  were  not  ap-* 

at    Court    by  queen    Ediiha*s    order,  pe<ifed  till  he  was  baoiflied  the  land* 

(though    this   feems   contrary  ta  her  Fior.  Wig«  Sim.  Dun. 

meek  and  pious  temper)  on  account  of  x  In  a  houiie  of  his  at  Hereford, 

a  quarrel  between   bim   and  her  bro-  where  lie  had  pieparad  a   great  feaft« 

ther  Tofton,  and  he  likewife  kiUing*io  Huntingdon^ 


Ills   own  lo4|ings  two  of  Cofpatiic*9 


England, 
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Englnody  he  retired  into  Fhiiders  to  cari  fiaUwio  his  iauber* 
in-law  r. 
T065.  Wbilft  Harold  was  thus  paving  his  way  to  the  crciwn« 
Zdwardpn- Ed ivard  never  concerned  bimfelf  about  the  fiioceffioa,  which 
J2?^J^^hc  had  greatly  embroiled  by  his  engagement  with  the  duke 
tbt  chofcb  of  Normandy.  His  thoughts  woe  wholly  /employed  abo»l 
of  Weft-  the  ftruflure  of  the  church  and  monaftery  of  Wcftminftcr^ 
AiTnTkie-  ^"  ^^^^^  be  laid  out  the  money  he  had  vowed  to  expend  on  ai 
val^  journey  to  Rome,  which  was  diipenfed  wiA  by  the  pope  upon 

that  condition.  There  was  formerly  in  the  lame  place,  called 
Cuaden  in  Thomcy  by  the  Saxons,  a  famous  temple  facred  to  ApoUow 
fA-ddltfn.  Sebeit,  king  of  Eilcx,  embracing  the  gpfyek  converted  tht» 
pagan  temple  into  a  chriftlan  church,  which  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Danes.  This  church  having  been  long  buried  in  ita 
ruins,  Edward  undertook  to  rebuild  it,  vrith  an  adjoining 
■lonaRery,  which  from  its  lying  weft  of  London,  vras  called 
Wefiminfter  ^.  In  procefs  of  time  a  cit^  was  boilt  here  by 
degrees,  which  almoft  rivals  London  itielf,  and  keeps  the 
name  of  the  monaftery.  T^hefe  two  cities,  (eparat»l  only 
by  a  gate,  have  diftin^  magiflrates  and  privil^es,  though 
they  are  often  confounded  under  the  name  of  London.  Tho 
church  and  monaftery  being  finiihed  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1065,  Edward  wasdeflrous  the  dedication  fliould  bo 
performed  in  a  very  folemn  manner  *.  To  this  end  be  fuiii« 
moned  to  meet  at  London  a  general  aflenoUy,  at  which  wem  * 
prefent  all  the  biihops  and  great  qien  of  the  kingdom,  to 
oe  witnefles  of  this  ceremony.  At  this  very  tioie  it  vras, 
that  the  king  was  feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs,  of  which  he 
died  in  a  few  days.  As  foon  as  he  found  the  time  of  his 
diftblution  approaching,  his  principal  care  was  to  fini£h  the 

y  Hantii^don  (who  had  betrd  many  cafion  had  the  N^humbriaiw  to  rift 
tales  about  the  hatred  of  G«odwin*t  againft  him,  feeing  he  was  baoiihed 
fitns  CO  one  another)  telli  us  another  before  by  die  king  * 
ftory  of  this  matter.  The  king  at  he  %  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Petcr« 
was  at  dinner  ordering  Harold  to  ferre  This  fabric  of  £dwafd*a  was  deiDolifli* 
|)iin  with  the  cop,  Tofton  was  fo  eo-  ed  by  Henry  III.  about  one  hundred 
raged  at  his  bdng  preferred  before  him ,  and  fixty  >eari  after,  who  crcAed  « 
that  he  flew  in  his  face  in  the  kiog*s  new  one^  which  was  fifty  years  in 
pefence,  and  pulled  him  down  to  the  biiiMing.  The  abbots  very  much  en- 
ground  by  his  hair.  But  the  foldieis  larged  it  on  the  weft-fide,  and  Henry 
coming  in  «nd  parting  them,  Tofion  VII.  added  to  the  eaft  a  chapel,  which 
in  a  rage  left  the  court,  aiMl  going  to  Leland  callir,  the  Miracle  of  the 
km  brother^  country  houff,  fervid  his  World.  Edward  was  buried  the  next 
domcfVirks  a'  is  abnvc  related.  Upon  day  aftcrhis  death,  in  his  newly  drdi- 
which  tlic  king  command'<^  him  to  be  cated  church. 

banUL'd,  and  the  Northumbrian?  ex-  a  The  dedication  was  performed  De- 
filed him  th'jr  cotir  ry.  .  But  this  crmbcr  aS,  Sax.  Annal.  M.  Wcftro, 
tftci  ntL,  I,'.iij  pjcb4b«3  fcr   ^\li«tcc-  p- 43'« 

cere- 
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teremoAy  for  whidi  the  great'  men  were  aflembtoil  ^.      At 

for  the  mcceffioD^  he  woidd  not  meddle  with  it,  farroonded 

as  it  was  with  b  many  difficulties.    In  his  OMTft  mind  he  Kd^toiir 

was  for  the  duke  of  Normandy :    The  right  was  manifeiUy 

in  prince  Edgar  his  nephew ;  but  Harold  had  the  hearts  and 

bands  of  the  EngltflL    So  manv  difficulties,  upon  which  h6 

could  never  determine  whilft  in  nealth,  becoming  infurmount-* 

able  in  bis  prefent  condition,  he  refolved  to  leave  the  deciiion 

to  God  alone,        h 

Mean  while,  Harold  was  not  idle.      Almoft  all  the  lords  Harald^a 
of  the  kingdom,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  being  then  af-  The  nobiw 
fembled  at  London,  he  Found  means  to  induce  them  to  adfendadepu- 
in  his  favour,  and  come  to  a  reiblution  of  fending  deputies  to  ta^iontothe 
the  dying  king,  to  intreat  him  to  name  a  fucceffor.      But  i^"esTe'to 
withal,  tbefe  deputies  had  orders  to  iniinuate  to  the  king,  that  them  to 
in  care  be  nominated  any  but  Harold  he  would  infallibly  in-  <^l>"(«  *■  &* 
volve  the  kingdom  in  endlefs  troubles,  which  would  b^  in-  ^^^^^ 
conftftent  with  his  wifdom,  and  the  affedion  he  had  all  along 
f  xprefled  for  his  people.    Edward,  not  being  then  in  a  con-^ 
dition  to  examine  a  propofal  of  this  nature,  replied,  that  fince 
they  were  met  in  a  body,  be  left  it  to  them  to  chu%  the  perfen 
fhejr  judged  moft  worthy  to  rule  over  them.     He  died  a  few 
moments  after  %  leaving  the  fucceffioQ  as  unfettled  at  his  death 
•s  k  was  during  his  life* 

This  prince,   who  was  born    at  Giflip^   near  Oxford,  Wwttd'^ 
teigned  twenty ^four  years,  without  ever  fuSdring  any  rhisfor*  ^*^ 
tune  from  foreign  enemies.     However,  he.  cannot  be  faid  to 
hdve  reigned  happily,  fince  he  lived  in  continual  fears,  occa- 
fioded  by  the  overgrown  power  of  earl  Goodwin  and  his  fa* 
mily.      His  mild  and  peaceable  temper  were  a  gre^t  means  His  chanc* 
however  to  procure  him  feme  tranquillity.     Had  he  attempt-*** 
cd    to  humble  Goodwin's  pride,  and  Idlen  Harold's  power, 
be  would  certainlv  have  been  involved  in    troubles,    front 
whence Jie  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  himfelf. 
But  by  mutting  his  eyes  at  their  fecret  pra£tice9,  and  fbigning 
to  know  nothing  of  their  cfeiigns,  he  prevented  them  from  ad- 
log.  more  openly,  caufed  than  to  lay  more  diftant  fchemes^ 

b  The  great  men  alio  figoed    the        A  Now  Iflip.     la  the  chapel  here, 

diarter  of  the  privilegea  and  immsni-  ealled  the  ICing^s  Chapel,   not  man^ 

tics  granted  to  the   chorcb>  to  which  years  fince  ftood  a  font,  the  lame,  ai 

was  annexed,  as  is  faid,  the  fitft  great-  tradition    has    conftantly  delivered   it 

^al  ufed  in  England :    though  1  yrrel  down,  wherein  Edward  the  Confeflbr 

tiiinki  other  kings  might  have  teals  to  was  btptifed.     But  being  put  to  an  in* 

their  charters,  though  they  ate  now  de-  decent  ufe,  vas  at  iaft  removed  to  the 

faced.    Book  vi.  p.  99.  garden  of  Sir.  Hency  Brown,  bart.  of 

c  On  January  5,  1066.     Sax.  Ann.  Nether  Riddmgton,     in    Oifordihire. 

S,  Duoelm.p.  193.  AJd.  to  Camden. 

and 
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Mo  w€tAf  ^Ainco  time  to  airifc  at  die  end  of  his  ojts.  Hi 
was  remarkable  ncitlier  fior  hit  Tiitiiei  nor  vices,  and  bb  na-> 
tund  parts  were  but  mean.  His  piety  has  been  higlilT  cx<* 
aoUedy  and  has  acquired  bim  the  glorious  tide  of  Con»EH> 
and  tret  we  do  not  find  he  was  any  fuflefer  on  account  of 
sdigfon,  uoleft  we  confider  as  a  ibrt  of  martynfooi,  the  mor- 
tifications be  prirately  laid  upon  himfidf  from  a  rdigiotts  mo- 
tive, h  is  certvn  he  was  very  charitable,  and  expended  in 
alms  the  fums  vainly  laviihed  away  by  other  princes  upon 
their  pleaTures.  This  joined  to  his  gooid-n^ie,  of  which  he 
gave  from  time  to  time  uncommon  mftances,  made  him  paft 
for  a  iaint  among  the  people^  and  particularly  among  die 
monks,  who  reap^  great  advantages  from  hb  liberal  difpofi- 
tion.  They  have  not  been  fatisficd  widi  extolling  hb  vir- 
tues to  the  ikies,  but  have  even,  if  I  may  fo  fiiy,  canofuzed 
bb  very  faults,  and  endeavoured  to  reprefent  dion  as  fo  ma- 
ny proofs  of  his  fandity.  Of  this  we  need  no  other  witne6 
but  hb  own  hiftorian  or  rather  panegyrift,  who  aitiibuies  hb 
voluntary  chafiity  to  a  vow  made  before  his  marriage.  Thb 
writer  auures  us,  Edward  efpoufed  .Editba,  daughter  of  Good- 
win, purely  to  exercife  his  virtue  by  a  continual  temptation. 
But  it  is  eafy  to  fee  he  aded  from  a  verv  difierent  motive,  fince 
he  pzrted  with  bis  wife  the  moment  oe  thought  he  could  do 
it  with  fafety.  However,  the  opinion  of  his  fanfiity  taking 
by  degres  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  was  ca- 
nonized by  pope  Alexander  III.  under  the  name  of  Edward 
thcConfeflbr*. 

It  was  nor  thought  fufficient  to  allow  Ais  prince  all  the  vir-» 
tue  necefiary  to  carry  him  to  heaven,  unlets  he  had  a* place 
given  him  alfo  among  the  faints  of  the  (irft  dafs.  We  are 
Ailfcd.  told  he  was  favoured  with  feveral  revelations,  with  the  gift  of 
O.Malmtb.prophefy,  and  many  other  miraculous  powers,  in  proof  of 
which  fuch  weak  and  trifling  infiances  are  produced  as  are 
not  worth  mentioning.  However,  I  cannot  pafs  over  in  fi« 
lence  one  fpecial  privilege  he  is  (aid  to  receive  from  heaven^ 
of  curing  the  king's  evil.  Nay,  it  is  affirmed  this  privilege . 
has  defcended  to  the  kings  of  England  his  fuccefibrs :  hence 
the  cuflom  in  England  ot  the  king's  Touching  for  the  Evil  at 
a  certain  time  of  the  year  ^     But  the  late  king  William  liL 

of 

e  About  two  hundred  years  after  his  f  It  will  not  be  amift  to  relate  the 

death.     Therej  v^as  Jikewife  a  bull   of  firA  mOance  of  this  hereditary  miracle^ 

pope  Innocent  IV.  to  fix  the  annivrr-  as  Mr.  Collier  calls  it.      A  )'oung  mar* 

fary,   and   order  the  folemnity  of  the  ried  woman  having  the  misfortune  to 

fe/tival.     Marcyrol.  Rom.     Barcnius,  be  barren,  and   troubled   at  the  fame 

Jau.  5.  time  with  the  diftetnper  fiAce  called  the 
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of  glorious  memory,  was  fo  perfuaded  be  ihould  do  no  injury 
to  perfons  afHi£ied  with  this  diftemper,  by  not  touching  them, 
that  he  refrained  from  it  all  bis  reign.  '  The  kings  of  France  al- 
fo  have  claimed  the  fame  privilege  ever  fince  the  time  of  Clovis^ 
the  firft  Chrifiian  king  of  that  kingdom  >. 

What  has  been  moft  commended  in  king  Edward,  was  his 
good-nature,  of  which  I  (ball  content  myfelf  with  producing 
two  inftances  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  reft.  One  day  being  l^i^^jjjj^i  nSa 
down  upon  the  bed,  one  of  his  domeftics,  who  did  not  Know  ^•^'■^*  • 
he  was  in  the  room,  Hole  fome  money  out  of  a  cheft  he  found 
open,  which  the  king  let  him  carry  off,  without  faying  a 
word  :  preferitly  after,  the  boy  returning  to  make  a  fccond  at- 
tempt, the  kin^  called  to  him  without  the  leaft  paflion,  <^  Sirrah* 
*^  you  had  beft  be  fatisfied  with  what  you  have  got ;  for  if 
**  my  chamberlain  comes  and  catches  you,  he  will  not  only 
**  take  away  all  you  have  ftolcn,  but  whip  you  feverely  ^*' 

Another 

King^s  Evil,  wai,  af^r  all  human 
tnciins  had  been  tried  la  vain,  admo- 
Mu&ed  io  a  vifion  to  go  to  the  king,  by 
whoiie  merits  flie  ihould  be  cured,  upon 
bis  wa/hiiig,  touching,  and  fignlng  with 
the  crofs  the  parts  aflfcdlcd.  The  wo- 
man runs  to  court  ne»t  morning,  orer- 
Jtfed,  and  telli  the  kin;  the  whole 
matter  I  who  thereupon  difdains  not  to 
wafli,  touch,  and  crofi  her  putrified 
fores,  which  imxoedJately  breaking,  and 
corruption  and  worms  barfting  out,  the 
parts  were  in  a  few  days  healed  with- 
ttut  the  leaft  fear  remaining ;  and  more- 
over her  barrennefs  was  removed,  and 
ihm  foon  became  the  joyful  mother 
of  children.  This  is  the  firft  aft,  as  it 
U  given  us  by  Ailrcd,  in  his  Miftory 
of  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  Edward  the 
ConfefTor,  of  that  fupcrnararal  power 
enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  England  ever 
lince.  But  though  Mr.  Collier  fays, 
to  difpute  this  matter  is  to  go  to  the 
cxceifes  of  fcrpticifm,  yet  there  are  fome 
who  doubt  of  it  on  the  following  ac- 
counts. 


f.  Thia  power  2s  generally  fixed  to 


ihould  be  fo  highly  fkvoared  of  heaven. 

HI.  Ailred  reckons  up  many  other 
miracles  which  he  performed,  as  the  re- 
ftbring  to  their  fight  fix  or  feven  blind 
men,  etc.  but  dues  not  f<y  a  word  of 
his  power  of  coring  the  evil  defcended 
t9  his  fucceHbrs,  any  more  than  his 
power  of  refiorlng  the  blind  to  \hfSk 
fight,  or  of  his  removing  barrennefs, 
which  one  would  think  ihould  be  joined 
to  the  other,  fince  they  were  cured  both 
by  the  fame  touch. 

IV.  As  there  is  no  evident  reafon 
why  the  kings  of  England  ihould  have 
this  prtvilegie  above  any  other  Cbriiliaa 
prince,  fo  if  Heaven  had  granted  fuck 
a  power  to  our  kings,  one  would  think 
they  ihould  have  it  in  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  render  it  vifible  to  ail,  and  that  the 
cure  ihould .  immediately  follow  the 
touch  :  whereas  multitudes  are  not  cured 
at  all,  thofe  that  are  pretended  to  b« 
fo,  not  till  a  confiderable  time  after  they 
have  been  touched. 

g  This  miracle  is  appropriated  by 
Laurentius,  phyfician  to  Henr/  IV,  to 
the  crown  of  France  :  but  Dr.  Tucker 


the  lineal  fucceifion )  whereas  it  is  piaia    is  even  with  him,    for  he  makes  tiie 


there  was  no  fuch  thing  in  thofe  days, 
neither  was  Edwaid  himfelf  the  next 
heir. 

II.  It  it  plain  from  Ailrrd  that  this 
privilege  was  given  him  not  as  a  king, 
but  ai  a  faint ;  and  Malmibury  fays, 
they  are  to  be  blamed  that  attribute  it 
to  nit  rnyalry,  and  not  to  his  fan£^ity. 
Confeqnently  there  is  no  reafon  his  fac- 
ccfl^T^,  who  w^re  certainly  no  faiots^ 


kings  of  France  to  do  it  by  virtue  of 
their  alliance  to  the  royal  family  of 
England.  And  Mr.  CoUier  will  have 
the  antiquity  of  this  power  to  be  oft 
the  fide  of  England,  fince  he  iays, 
Lewis  the  Godly  was  the  Arft  that 
touched  for  the  evil,  two  hundred  yeait 
after  our  Edward.     Ecclefiait.  Hifk, 

h  The  ilury  goes  on,  that  the  thank- 
btrlain  comirg  in  ifier  the  boy  was 
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Malmsb,  Another  time,  as  he  was  bunting,  a  coantryman  inaIicioulI|^ 
ipoiling  his  fport,  he  galloped  ud  to  him,  and  faid  to  him  in 
anger,  **  By  our  lady,  I  would  be  revenged  on  thee,  if  it  wrj 
"  in  my  power."  i'hefe  are  the  inconteftable  proofs  of  bis 
extraordinary  good -nature,  which,  according  to  his  panegyrifts, 
advanced  him  fo  far  above  all  other  men. 

Edward  was  the  laft  king  of  Egbert's  race,  though  not  the 

laft  Saxon  king,  as  (ome  have  affirmed,  fmce  his  fucceObr  wi^ 

of  that  nation.    Had  not  this  weak  prince  prepofteroufly  ab- 

ftained  from  converfing  with  his  queen,  a 'very  beautiful  and 

virtuous  lady,  be  might  perhaps  have  had  children,  and  there-* 

by  prevented  a  revolution,  which  involved  the  Eoglifli  in  ila- 

very. 

Union  of        Before 'the  reign  of  Edward,  the  Weft-Saxon,  Mercian^ 

threefortf    j^jjj  Dj^jflj  Jaws  were  obfervcd  in  England,  namely,  the  ficft 

acr  Edward"  >n  Weflcx,  the  fecond  in  Mercia,  and  the  laft  in  Northumber- 

Brompton.  berland.  This  prince  reduced  them  alrinto  one  body,  and  from 

KAightoo.    iJiat  time  they  became  common  to  all  England,  under  the  name 

of  the  Laws  of  £dward,  to  diftinguifti  them  from  tbofe  of  the 

Normans,  introduced  afterwards  ^ 


21.     HAROLD     II. 

BkrdU  JL   T  F  the  great  men  aftembled  to  appoint  a  fixcceftbr  to  EiU 

lo66.     X  ward  had  been  fwayed  only  by  juftice,  equity,  aml.tiidan-* 

S^tdT  *7  ^^^^  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom,  they  would  not  long  have  dc- 

bly  geMxal.  bated  to  know  to  whom  the  crown  was  devolved ;   Edgar 

Sax«  Ana.    Atheling  was  (he  onlv  prince  of  the  family  of  their  ancient 

S.DuiMlm.  kings,  and  confequently  the  only  pcrfon  who  had  a  right  to 

the  crown.    But  Harold   had  (o  well  laid  his  meafures  that 

he  was  unanimoufly  elcded,  without  any  regard  to  the  right 

of  the  lawful  heir.     As  for  the  duke  of  Normandy,   his  prcr 

tenfions,  grounded  on  the  late  king's  promife,  do  not  feem 

to  have  been  confidered  at  all.      It  is  certain  the  duke  had 

never  publicly  declared  his  defign  of  afpiring  to  the  crown  of 

England :    and  therefore  the  Englilb  lords  might  be  ignorant 

cone,  and  nrifling  the  moneys  fell  into  i  Conofrniog  this  threefold  difthic- 

«gR«t/age:  bocthekingcfthnlf  ftidto  tion  of  the   laws,   fee  what  has  been 

^m,  '*  Be  contented,  it  ouiy  be  r  be  poor  faid  above,  and  alfo  in  the  ft>UowiD{ 

**  logoe  that  has  it,  wants  it  more  than  differtation,  under  the  head  of  the  Laws 


"  we  do  c  there  is  enough  left  for  os/*    of  the  Anglo*S axons. 
Aihti  Vit.  Ed.  p.  576,  X  Script. 
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^F  Out  matter,  or  at  kaft  pretend  to  be  ib«  But  Ibppofvng 
they  had  been  iDformed  of  his  pretdiiicns^  it  would  have  ferved 
only  to  ftimilh  them  with  a  frelh  motive  to  place  on  the  throne 
a  kfaig  nore  capable  than  Edgar  Atbeling  of  defending  the 
ktni^m  againft  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  prince. 

The  ma^uier  of  ifarold's  fucceediifg  to  the  crown  is  vari*  Varioosopi- 
«ntfly  related  by  hiftorians.      Several  affirm '',  be  was  eleded  ^^^!^^' 
with  one  common  voice,  and  widiout  any  conftraint,  by  the^^^j^^^ 
mttena-gemot  then  afiembled,  and  crowned  the  day  afker  his  the  crown. 
dedion  by  the  archbifliop  of  York,     Others  fay,  he  ufurped  Stx.  Ann«l. 
the  anowa  by  coropeliing  the  great  council  to  ele6l  him,  after  o,  MaTmil. 
extorting  hia  nomination  from  the  late  king  juft  as  l?e  was  m.  Weii^* 
4ytng  ^    There  are  fome  who  look  upon  this  eleAton  as  a  Brompt. 
fi&ion,  affimung,  Harold,  without  troubling,  himfelf  about 
the  ccmient  of  the  nobles  or  people,  put  the  crown  on  hi^ 
%ead  himieif  without  any  formality  "•     The  reafbn  of  (his  di* 
verlity  among  the  hiftorians  proceeds  from  their  efpoufing  ei- 
ther the  right  of  HaroM,  or  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  as  if 
|>rince  Edgar's  claim  was  to  ^e  reckoned  as  nothing,  whereas 
in  truth  he  alone  had  a  right  to  fucceed  to  the  crown.     But  as 
;«mong  this  variety  of  optnions,  one  is  in  danger  of  being  fwayed 
by  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  the  hiftorians,  rather  than  by 

J*uftice  and  equity,  it  wSI  not  be  amifs  to  explain  this  matter,  by 
aying  before  the  reader  what  miglit  be  alledged  for  and  againft  * 
es(ch  of  the  three  competitors. 

As  for  prince  Edgar,  it  faffices  to  fay  for  him,  he  was  the  Edg&ft 
'fole  prince  of  the  royal  race.     It  is  true,  his  being  born  out  ^^ 
of  the  kingdom  migbt  be  objeded  againft  him.    But  as  prince 
JEdw^id  lus  father  was  not  legally  banifhed,  his  being  farced 
by  Canute  to  live  in  exile,  ought  not  to  have  prejudiced  his 
rfon's  riafat* 

As  rar  the  duke  of  Kormandy,  he  can  hardly  be  imagined  The  duki 
•to  afpire  to  the  crown  of  England  withtHit  fome  foundation,  <>^Nor.  A 
Mid  yet  it  cannot'be  conceived  upon  what  title  he  fupported  "^te„. 
hb  pretenfion,  lb  great  fs  the  diverfity  of  opinions  about  it.  quired  mtib. 
.Some  teD  lis  he  was  invited  over  by  the  Englifh  to  free  them  ^n»8*»«on- 
from  the  tyranny  of  Harold  \      Others  fay,  Edward,  when  in  A^m***' 
Normandy,  promifcd  him,  if  ever  he  came  to  the  crown,  to  Margam, 
make  him  his  heir.     Several  affirm,  that  Edward  appointed 
him  his  fuccefibr  by  his  laft  will ;  and  fome  even  afiure  us  this 

k  %mttn  Aoiialt  -tnd  Roreden,  with  adds,  feveral  were  fcr  fetting  up  Edgar 

fo0ie«ther.of  th«  BngliSi  writcvs.  Th«  Athding.      Ingulphni  more  caarionDy 

biihoM  were  all  for  HatoM  to  a  jn^aA.  fi^yt»  Harold  forg^tiag  his  oath,  inad«         • 

1  WiUtain  of  Malmsbury^  and  fuch  to  duke  Wiltiam,  intruded  himfelf  ioto 

us  efponfed  the  title  of  the  dake  of  Nx)r-  the  throne, 

aftaody.  n  I  believe  Knighton  to  be  the  ttriy 

m  HontingdoaUofthiaopuiiMijand  one  that  faid  thia,    Rapin. 

VOL.  L  I  i  wi^ 
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w3I  wds  confinned  in  Edward's  liTe-cime  by  die  general  af- 
fembly  of  the  nation  ;  but  this  pretended  will  .was  never  pro- 
duced :  neither  does  it  appear  that  duke  William  ever  founded 
his  claim  upon  any  Aich  thing,  as  if  it  were  known,  or  he 
had  it  in  his  hands.  In  all ,  probability  therefore  the  founda* 
tion  be  went  upon  was  fome  verbal  promife  made  htm  by  £d- 
ward)  when  be  was  in  England.  It  was  doubtleis  In  cenfe- 
quence  of  this  promife,  that  he  required  Harold  not  to  op^ 
pofe  him,  .Had  the  Englifh  done  Edgar  juftice,  and  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  it  is  not  likely  duke  William  would  have 
§  attempted,  upon  ib  trifling  a  pretenfion,  to  wreft'  the  crown 

from  a  prince  to  whom  of  right  it  bdonged     But  he  had  to 
deal  with  Harold,  who  being  only  a  private  man,  had  pro- 
cured htmfeir  the  crown  by  indirc^  practices,  and  without 
any  manner  of  right.      Accordingly,   fetting  afide  prince  Ed- 
gar, be  compared  his  right  only  with  that  of  tbe  reigning 
king.       His  intereft   induced  hun  to   think,  that  Edward's 
'  promife  was  equivalent  to  an  eloSlion,  ftnce  it  was  thought 
:  proper  to  exclude  the  lawful  heir.     To  this  may  be  added, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  crown  of  England  as  what  he  could 
not  fail  of,  efpecially  after  binding  Harold  by  an  oath  :    and 
'  therefore,  the  indignation  at  being  dec^eived,  the  defire  of  re- 
*  venge,  and  chiefly  his  ambition  the  root  of  tbe  quarrel,  all 
concurred  to  infpire  him  with  a  refolueion  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  the  Englifh  crown,  in  fpiteofall  oppofition*    Perfuad- 
i-      -    ed  as  be- was,  that  he  had  no  lefs  right  than  Harold,  he  thought 
••    '    he  might  ufe  force  to  wreft  the  crown  from  a  prince,  who  had 
:  naturally  no  title  tojt.     Thefe,  probably,  were  the  motives 
-  that  engaged  duke  William  in  fo  great  an  underuking,  the 
fuccefs  whereof  frpraed  very  doubtful. 
The  exami-     As  for  Harold's   right,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  under 
ffwou-f     •  double  view,  with  regard  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,   and 
Mc,         ivith  regar4  to  prince  Edgar.      If  we  examine  the  ele^on 
of  this  king,  in  oppofition  to  the  duke^  we  find  nothing  but 
what  was  regular  and  according  to  form,  and  againft  which 
the  duke  could  h^ve  any  juft  reafon  to  objedl.    It  is  certain, 
fuppofing  JEdward  had  nominated  duke  William  his  fuccdUbr, 
eit.her  by  will  or  other  wife,  the  nomination  would  have  been 
of  no  ft)rc«s  uiilefs  confirmed  by  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates. 
i  Accordingly  ihis  is  what  fome  aflirm,  being  feimble  the  duke'i 
.  title  without  this  approbation  was  little  worth.    And  in  truths 
«  where  is  the  nation,  that,  without  being  forced  to  it,  would 
•  fuftcr  their  king,  by  his  own  b^re  nomination,  to  ftibjedlthem 
'tea  foreigner,  in  exclufion  o^  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood* 
%'or  even  of  the  moft  worthy  lords  of  the  kingdom  ?    If  this 

were 
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were  ever  the  cafe,  it  was  done  by  furprifc,  before  ,the  people 
Jud  time  ta'  oppofe  it.  The  eled>ion  therefore  of  Harold  was 
very  lawful,  at  lead  with  regard  to  the  duke  of  Norrpandy^ 
iince  it  was  made  by  the  aiTembly  general,  whofe  power  duke 
William  had  no  right  to  difpute. 

But  in  comparing  Harold's  title  with  prince  Edgar's,  it  i$ 
bard  to  give  it  fo  favourable  a  condrudion.  It  may  indeed 
be  fupported  by  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  maintain,  that, 
during  the  Saxon  government^  the  crown  was  ele£live,  and 
the  nobles  and  people  had  a  power  of  giving  it  to  whom  they 
pleafed.  But  befides  the  difficulties  attending  this  opinion, 
fuppofing  that  were  fo,  this  argument  would  not  be  fuiScient 
to  juftify  Harold's  eledion-  How  extenfive  ibever  fome  would 
make  the  privileges;  of  the  aflembly-general  in  the  time  of  the 
£axon  kings,  yet  no  one,  I  believe,  will  affirm  they  had  a 
power  of  confiprring  the  crown  on  a  private  perfon,  in  prejudice  ' 

of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  At  leaft  it  wpuld  be  very 
difficult  to  produce  any  in{!ances  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  eftablifh  this  opinion.  The  queftion  then 
amounts  to  this,  whether  the  nation  had  a  right  to  eled  Ha- 
rold in  exclufion  of  Edgar  $  or,  whether,  on  this  occafion, 
they  did  not  ftretch  their  power  beyond  its  natural  bounds. 
As  I  defign  to  treat  of  this  matter  in  another  place,  I  jfhall 
not  undertake  to  decide  the  queftion  at  prefenty  but  only  re^* 
inark|  that  fuppoCng  the  nation  had  fuch  a  power,  yet  it 
aiuft  be  owned  it  was  abufed  at  this  junfiure,  and  that  Edgar 
had  great  injuftice  done  him.  But  notwithftanding  all  its 
defe&s,  this  ele&ion  gave  Harold  an  incomparably  better  title 
than  the  bare  nomination  of  king  Edward  gave  duke  William^ 
granting  the  will  was  as  real,  as  it  appears  to  be  imaginary.  From 
what  has  been  (aid,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  duke  of  Normandy's  claim 
was  built  on  a  weak  foundation.    But  to  return  to  our  hiftpry. 

After  Harold  was  crowned,  there  was  not  a  perfon  in  the  Tofton  pra- 
kingdom  but  what  owned   him  for  fovereign,  and  paid   him  pares  to  dtT* 
obedience.     But  though  he  found  no  oppofition  at  home,  jt*"*^****^- 
was  otherwife  abroad  :    not  to  mention  the  duke  of  Norman- 
dy, who,  before  he  difcovered,  put  bimfelf  in  a  condition  tp 
execute  his  defigns,  earl  Tofton  was  preparing  to  difturb  the 
king  his  brother  in  the  polleffion  of  his  new  dignity.       He 
could  not  forgive  his  impartial  proceedings,  when,  m  favour  9^  I>uT)eliii| 
of  the  Northumbrians,  he  difpoflefled  him  of  his  government*  O.Mi^niSl 
Though  Harold's  acccffion  to  the  crown  fliould  have  render^ 
ed    him  more  formidable  to  him,    this  confideration  ferved  , 

only  to  inflame  bis  hatred  the  more,  and  put  him  Mpon  de- 
riAng  all  poflible  means  to  dethrone  him.  As  be  was  not 
I  I  i  2  ignorant 
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Ignorant  of  the  duke  of  Normandy's  intentions,  with   whem 
he  had  contra6^ed  a  ftriS  friendihip,   on    account  of  their 
fnarrying  two  fiftcrs,  daughters  of  the  carl  of  Flanders,  he 
went  to  concert  meafures  with  him  a^ainft  the  king  his  hn>- 
ther.     There  is  no  doubt  but  duke  William  encouraged  him 
to  execute  his  defigns  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  furnifli- 
ed  htm  with  any  money,  troops,  or  (hips,  of  all  which  he 
bad  himfelf  fo  great  need  againft  hts  intended  invafion.     Pro- 
bably therefore  it  was  the  earl  of  Flanders,  his  father-in-law; 
that  fupplled  Tofton  with  (hips,  by  means  of  which  he  in- 
He  plunders  fefled  the  £ngli(h  coafts,  and  plundered  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
vr  'h***^a  ^^^^^  which  he  landed  fome  troops  at  Sandwich  ,    but  beine; 
lands  It*"    informed  the  king  was  marching  towards  hinfi,  he  fet  fail  for 
Sandwich,    the  north,  and  entering  the  Humber  with  his  little  fleet  % 
■***  ^^^^'^  made  a  dcfcent  on  York(hire,  and  committed  ravages  as  if  he 
"^    '     had  been  in  an  enemies  country.    Harold,  not  thinking  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  leave  the  fouthem  parts,  commiffioned  earl   Mor- 
*card  to  go  againft  his  brother,  who,  having  been  made  go- 
vernor of  Northumberland  in  the  room  of  Tofton,  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  to  put  a  ftop  to  his  incurfions.    As  for  the 
Harold's  be- 4cing,  he  remained  at  London,  that  he  might  have  an  eye  to 
haviour  Co    EJgar's  party,  and  preftnt  them  from  exciting  any  troubles 
*"*        upon  that  young  prince's  account.      This  feemed  to  him,  « 
that  time,  to  be  what  he  had  moft  to  fear,  being  fenfible  the 
injuftice  done  Edgar  fat  heavy  upon  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
were  well-affcdbd  to  tbe  ancient  royal  family  :    and  therefore, 
to  prevent  their  difcontents  from  breaking  out  into  adion,  he 
carefled  the  prince  as  well  as  tbofe  of  his  party.     He  even  in- 
linuated  from  time  to  tinie,  that  he  had  acc^epted  the  crown 
purely  on  account  of  Edgar's  youth,  willing  they  ftouM  un- 
derftaod,  as  if  he  meant  to  reftorc  it  to  the  prince  when  he  WM 
of  age  to  govern.      With  this  view  he  created  him  earl  oT 
Oxford,  and  feemcd  to  take  a  very  particular  care   of  his 
education,  as  it  were  to  qualify  him  for  the  government  of 
'  the  kingdom. 
Morcard  Mean  while  Morcard,  accompanied  with  his  brother  Ed- 

4rivt8  Tof.  ^in,  earl  of  Chcfter,  marched  with  all  expeditioh  againft 
lhi>?  '  Tofton,  who  was  now  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Humber.  He 
Sjx.  Ann.  Came  upon  him  unawares  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  put  his  little 
JWalmsK  grmy  to  flight,  compelling  him  to  betake  hiijifelfto  his  Ihips. 
•  Tofton  finding  he  could  do  nothing  confider able  with  fo  fmiall 

a  number  of  forces,  ftcered  towards  Scotland,  in  e>cpeclatiOfi 

o  Ir  confiHcJ  rf  .Txt;.  T^p-.     M.ln.ib.  p.  ^^,  S-x.  AucJ.      Oiiiers  Lr  of 
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cf  afliftancc  from  thence.      But  perceiving  the  king  of  Scot- 
land was  not  difpofed  to  fupport  htm,  he  puts  to  Tea  again^ 
with  defign  to  made  another  defcent  on  England.    Prevented 
by  contrary  winds,  he  was  driven  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  He  ;•  driven 
where  he  accidentally  met  with  what  he  had  been  fecking  fo  ^^  Norway, 
induftrioufly.  Sax.  Ann, 

Harold  Harfager  king  of  Norway,  had  lately  taken  fome 
of  the  Orcades  p,  which  belonged  to  Scotland,  and  was  fitting 
put  a  more  numerous  fleet  in  order  to  carrv  on  his  conquefis. 
Tofton  being  informed  of  this  prince's  dcngns,  went  direflly 
to  him,  pretending  he  was  come  to  propole  to  him  a  more 
noble  undertaking.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered  to  conquer  England,  if  he  would  but  turn 
his  arms  that  way.  The  better  to  perfuade  him,  he  told  him^ 
there  were  in  the  kingdom  two  powerful  fa£^ions,  both  ener 
mies  to  the  king,  the  one  for  prince  Edgar,  the  other  for  the 
duke  of  Normandy;  and  therefore,  the  Engl  ifli  being  thus 
divided,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fubdue  them.  Adding, 
that  he  hirafelf  had  a  ftrong  party  in  Northumberland,  which 
would  very  much  promote  the  execution  of  this  defign.  He 
made  him  believe  the  king  his  brother  was  extremely  odious 
to  the  Englifli,  and  would  be  certainly  ^eferted  by  them,  as 
foon  as  there  appeared  in  England  a  foreign  arnw  ftrong  enough 
to  fupport  his  enemies.  Harfager,  greedy  of  fame,  and  al* 
ready  devouring  in  his  imagination  io  noble  a  prize,^, wanted 
not  much  folicitation  to  engage  in  this  project.  Prepoflciled 
by  Tofton  of  the  pradlicablenfs  of  the  thmg,  he  refolved  tp 
employ  all  his  forces  in  making  fo  glorious  a  conqueft. 

p  They  are  now  cUled  the  Iflet  of  the  Scots,  till  deHveteJ  v\p  by  Donali  ^ 

Orkney.      Whatever  the  ancients  have  Ban  tbo  ufurper  in  1090,  to  Magnus 

Cftid    of  their    number,  there  are  but  king  of  Norway ;    but  in  1263,  they 

twenty-fix  inhabited,  the  reft  are  ufcd  were  furrendered  to  Alexander  Ilf.  king 

only  for  paftarage,and  are  called Holoies.  of  Scotland,  by  treaty  with  St.  Magnus 

Orkney  lies  north  of  Caithnefs»  in  the  king  of  Norway,  who  is  faid  to  build 

latitude  of  fifty-nine  and  fixty  degrees,  the  ftately  cathedral  at  Kirkwal.  They 

Ragles  are  in  fuch  plenty  here,  and  do  have  fince  remained   annexed    to   the 

lb  much  mifchief,  that  whoever  kills  crown  of  Scotland.  In  Hoy,oneof  thef^ 

one,  )s    entitled  to  a  heu  from  every  ifles,  lies  a  ftone  called  Dwarfie  Stone, 

hpufe  in  the  parilh«   The  largeft  of  thefe  thirty-fix  foot  long,  eighteen  broad,  and 

1  lies   is  Mainland,  anciently  Pomonit,  nine  thick,   hollowed    by  art   with  a 

twcAty-fbnr  miles  lolig,  whereon  (lands  f<)aare  hole  of  two  foot  high  for  the  en- 

Che  only  remarkable  town,  called  ICirk-  try.      Wiihin,  at  one  end,  is  a  bed  big 

wa1>  famous  for  St.  Magnuses  church,  enough  for  two  men,  excellently  hewn 

and  the  biihop  of  Orkney's  palace.  The  out  of  the  ftone,  with  a  pillow  ;  at  the 

ifles  were  firft  inhabited    by  the  Pids,  other  end  is  a  sooch,  and  in  the  middle 

vtho  Wept  pefleffion  of  them  till  deilroy-  1  hearth  for  a  fire,  with  a  hole  over  it 

•d  In  839,  by  Keneth  II.. of  Scotland  ;  for  the  chimney,     Orkney  gives  title 

from  which  time  tfiey  wbre  fubje^  to  to  tn  earl. 

1 1  3  Whilft 
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THE     HISTORY 

Whilft  the  king  of  Norway  was  making  his  preparation^f 
the  duke  of  Normandy  was  no  Icfs  ferioufly  thinking  of  means 
to  wreil  from  Harold  a  crown,  he  had  fo  long  been  in  expec- 
tation of,  and  which  he  could  not  bear  to  fee  on  his  bead 
without  extreme  regret.  Though  his  rival,  in  all  appearance, 
was  firmly  feated  in  his  throne,  the  duke  imagined  he  was 
able  to  pull  him  down,  fince  the  way  by  arms  was  dill  open, 
when  all  other  methods  failed.  However,  to  proceed  regu- 
larly, he  fent  ambafladors  to  Harold,  to  require  him  to  deliver 
him  up  tlie  crown,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  charge  him  with 
the  breach  of  his  oath,  and  declare  war  againfl  him^  Harold 
told  the  ambafladors,  ^*  Their  mafter  had  no  manner  of  right 
•*  to  the  crown  of  England  :  that  fuppofing  the  late  king  had 
*^  difpofed  of  it  in  his  favour,  a  thing  the  Englilh  knew  no- 
^'  thing  of,  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which 
^^  allow  not  the  king  to  give  away  the  crown  according  to 
•*  his  fancy,  much  lefs  to  a  foreigner.  As  for  his  part,  he 
<^  bad  been  eleded  by  thofe,  who  had  the  power  of  placing 
♦*  the  kings  on  the  throne,  and  therefore  could  not  refign  ir, 
**  without  the  breach  of  that  truft  repofed  in  hina  by  theEng- 
<<  ]i(h.  As  for  the  oath,  the  violation  whereof  he  was  charg- 
^*  ed  with,  it  having  been  extorted  from  him  at  a  time  when 
**  he  had  not  the  power  to  help  himfelf,  it  was  null  and  void, 
*<  by  the  laws  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  In  fine,  he 
<<  added,  that  he  knew  bow  to  defend  his  right  againft  any 
**  perfon  that  durfl  difpute  it  with  him.*'  This  quarrel  being 
of  too  great  confequence  to  be  decided  without  a  war,  each 
party  took  fuch  meafurea  as  be  judged  mod  likely  to  prove 
fuccefsful  ^. 

The  duke*s  vtxation  to  be  deceived,  the  defire  of  reven^, 
the  ihame  of  renouncing  his  pretenfions,  and  the  pleafrng 
hopes  of  being  mafter  of  England,  fpurred  him  on  to  ufe  all 
poflible  endeavours  to  fucceed  in  his  defigns.  On  the  other 
fide,  Harold  finding  he  was  like  to  have  fo  formidable  aa 
adverfary,  thought  nothing  would  be  of  more  fervice  to  him, 
than  gaining  the  people  to  his  interefts.  To  this  purpofe,  he 
made  himfelf  more  popular  than  ever.  He  lefiened  the  taxes, 
and  caufed  juftice  to  be  duly  and  impartially  adminiftred.  In 
fine,  he  forgot  nothing  that  might  ferve  to  confirm  his  fubjeAs 
in  the  efieem  and  afFe£lion  they  already  had  for  him.     His  la- 


q  Brotnp'oQ  r<vi,  rfoke  WilViam  font 
a  t'tcond  mcflkgc  to  king  Hircid,  oTfr- 
inp  tu  defift  from  his  c!aim«,  provid-d 
Be  vVLuld  muT\  his  dioghtcr.     B j:  ihiL 


is  very  ixrprobaWe  j  for  hcGi)e9  that  our 
bell  htAorians  tell  us  the  }oung  laHy 
was  dead,  it  is  no;  likely  the  duk«.*i 
dsbiliofi  would  be  I'c  c^Hly  faiis/ieH. 

boui: 
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bo&r'was  n^  in  vain.  The  Englifh,  charmed  with  his  firft 
proceedings,  which  afforded  them  (o  pleafant  a  profped,  re- 
vived to  facrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  fupport  him  oa 
the  throne  to  which  they  had  raifed  him.  Duke  William^ 
for  his  part,  not  being  ignorant  of  the  refolution  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  perceived  he  had  no  other  way  to  attain  his  ends,  but  by  .  - 
having  forces  proportionable  to  thofe  of  the  enemies  he  was 
refolved  to  attack* 

The  main  difficulty  was,  to  raife  a  fum  of  money  fufficicnt  Duke  VflU 
for  the  charge  of  fo  great  an  undertaking.     His  firft  method  ^'^^  J"^!J: 
was,  to  convene  an  aScmbly  of  the  ftaies  of  Normandy,  to  ob-  money!***  * 
tain  their  concurrence.     But  he  (bund  them  very  backward  to 
comply  with  his  dcfires.     They  told  him,  that  *'  Normandy  The  fltte* 
•*  having  been  drained  of  men  and  money  by  the  late  wars,  »«f«f«/^ 
"  they  were  fo  for  from  being  in  a  condition  to  think  of  mak-  cl^^,  ft^t. 
♦<  ing  new  oonquefts,  that  they  were  hardly  able^  to  defend  Normam.  * 
*'  their  own  territories  againft  the  attacks  of  a  powerful  in-  Hromptom 
>♦  vader.    Befides,  how  juft  foever  the  duke's  claim  to  En^- 
^«  land  might  be,  they  could  not  fee  that  any  advantage  would 
««  accrue  to  their  country  from  this  expedition.    In  nne,  that 
«^  they  were  not  obliged  by  their  allegfaQce  tp  ferve  in  foreign 
<<  wars,  wherein  the  ftate  had  no  concern.'*    This  fiout  an- 
fwer  deftroying  the  duke's  hopes  of  raifing  nwney  in  a  public 
Jway,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  an  expedient,  which  facceeded 
to  his  wtfl).     I  his  was  to  borrow  money  of  private  perfons, 
■and  g;aining  ibme  of  the  chief  men,  the  reft  were  infpired  with 
an  emulation  who  ihould  be  moil  zealous  in  affifttng  their 
prince.    William  Fitzofbern  undertook  to  fit  out  forty  (hips  * 

jit  bis  own  expence.    The  moft  wealthy,  everyone  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  fubfcribed  very  large  fums :  fo  that  the 
duke  by  this  method  raifed  more  money  than  he  could  have 
done  by  a  public  tax.    But  as  this  was  not  fuffitient,  he  en« 
giiged  feveral  of  the  neighbouring '  princes  to  fumifli  him  with 
troops  and  tranfports,  on  condition  of  their  having  lands  a(^ 
.£gned  to  them  in  England  after  the  conqueft.     He  even  de- 
manded the  affiftance  of  France ;  but  it  was  not  the  interefi: 
of  that  crown  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  (hould  become 
more  powerful.     Very  fortunately,  kinz  Philip,  who  was  then  Fnncc  lets 
a  miner  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  obftruAed  not  Wm  proceed 
his  proceedings,  which  a  prince  that  had  been  old  enough  to  JJJj^oii, 
liave  knowu  his  own  intereds,  would  infallibly  have  done.    It 

r  The  earls  of  Anjou,  Poiflou,  Maine,  Boulogne^  and  Aim  earl  of  Bretagnc, 
Camd.  ;Inuroduc. 

li  4  i> 
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is  true  indeed,  the  court  of  France  endeavoured  to  difliiade  ihi 

duke  from  thisenterprlfe,  but  to  no  purpofe  '• 

The  pope  ^       Mean  time  duke  William,  who  was  too  wife  not  to  be  (etiT 

applauds  hit  gblc  of  the  weaknefe  of  his  title,  omitted  ncfthiog  that  might 

G.Maiinib.  ^^'^^  ^®  g'^^  '^  '^'"^  colour  of  jufiicc.    Wiih  this  view  be 

Xogulph.    *  bethought  himfelf  of  an  expedient  very  proper  to  blind  the 

eyes  of  the  world  ;  which  was,  to  procure  the  pope's  appro* 

bation  of  his  undertaking,  to  whom,  it  is  faid,  he  made  a 

promise  of  holding  the  kingdom  of  England  of  the  apoftolic 

fee.     However  this  be,  the  pope  very  heartily  efpoufed  hit 

caufe,  and  fent  him  a  confecrated  banner  %  as  a  mark  of  his 

approbation.     Moreover,  willing  that  all  chrtftians  IhouU 

know  that  religion  was  concerned  in  the  aflSiir,  he  folemniy 

f       excommunicated  all  that  (hould  dare  oppofe  the  duke  in  the 

execution  of  his  projcd.     7^ht8  appi^obatton  was  of  great  fer'^ 

vice  to  the  duk^,  as  it  itrrnifiied  him  with  means  to  jufiiff 

bis  intended  expedition,  and  at  the  tune  time  removed  the 

fcruples  of  fuch,  as  be  was  endeavouring  to  engage  in  his 

Suarrel.  But  it  had  not  the  fame  tSoSt  in  England.   Whether 
le  Cnglifl)  knew  nothing  of  the  pope's  excommunscatiooy  or 
looked  upon  it  as  a  §reat  partiality,  it  prevented  not  Harold 
from  equipping  a  large  fleet,  and  raifing  a  mraaerDus  army^ 
MTith  which  he  refoltttely  expefiied  his  enemy. 
Mtit>ia  dif.     The  charge  of  keepit»  fo  confideraUe  an  armament,  couU 
nifles  hii    not  but  be  very  burthen&me  so  the  people,  a  thing  the  king 
n^fe^-  would  have  gladly  avoided.     After  he  had  in  vain  expedcd 
formation,    fome  flionths  the  arrival  of  Duke  William,  findii^  be  did  noc 
Can<ica.      appear,  and  the  atitumnal  equinox  approaohol,  he  imagined 
(purfuant  to4bme  falfe  informations  he  had  received)  that  the 
<hike  had  ^deferred  his  expedition  till  the  fpriog.     Accordingly^ 
he  thought  be  might  fafcly  lay  isp  his  ifaipa  for  the  winter^  and 
difband  his  troops  %  to  iave  an  unceceflary  expeace. 
Thekingof     But  as  he  was  returning  to  London  out  of  Kent,  where  he 
Norway  r*-  had  given  his  hft  Orders  Sot  difending  the  army,  news  was 
tbrmb!lrr  hroi^ht  him  that  the  king  of  Norway,  accompanied  with  cad 
Jtnd.  Tofton,  was  entered  the  Tyne»  with  a  fleet  of  Ave  hundred 

S,  Dooelar*  fail  ^.  Surprized  at  this  unexpe^ed  iovafion,  he  bafttly  drew 
his  arn»y  together  again,  which  were  diiperfing  themfelves^ 
£ut  before  they  were  ready  lo  march,  the  Norwegians  had 

8  WiJIiim,  «fi4  tbc  cmpernr  Hcqij,        t  With  a  foldtn  AgiiM  Dei,  «a4  one 

cmered  5nio  a  league,  by  which  Henry  of  St.  Peter'«  hairs, 

bounds  himiVlf  to  inarch  w:th  all  the  .     u  This  w?s  about  September  S.    R. 

Oerman   force*,    againf^  any  one  ^hat  6c  Dketo.  p.  47tj,  Brompt. 
ihotild  attack  Normandy,  durirg  WiU         w  Malmsb.  Huntingd.and  Sax.  Ans. 

|ia  n*'  expediUQa  into   ^n^lai.<.       P.  fay  it  confifled  only  of  thrre  hundred  j 

Paoidf  and  In^olpb  fays  of  cva  hundred. 

tn^dc 
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made  a  great  progrefi.    Havii^  fackod  this  c^mtiea  on  tndi 
itdes  the  Tyne,  &ey  put  to  fea,  and  entering  the  Humber, 
landed  their  forces  on  the  north  fide  ',  and  ravaged  the  coun* 
try  with  inexprefiibie  cruelties*    MorcArd  and  £dwin  endea-  Defeatt     • 
voufed  to  flop  their  career>  with  icwic  troops  levied  in  hafte  j  ^Jj'JSwim. 
but    were  vanquilfaed,    and  their    whole  army  deftrpyed  '%  ^  ^^ 
Fluflied  with  this  fuccefs»  the  Norwegians  advanced  towards  Bronpu 
York,  and  laid  flege  to  the  city,  which  they  quickly  became 
madersof;  the  irmabttants,  who  were  unprovided  with  aD 
things  neoefiry  for  their  defence^  chafing  rather  to  fiirrender 
upon  terms,  than  to  expofe  theAfelves  to  certain  ruin.    Mean 
wbtle»  Harald  advanced  with  ail  expedkiop  to  give  the  Nor- 
wegians battle,  who  having  left  their  fleet  in  the  Humber, 
were  marching  towards  the  Northi  to  compleat  the  reduo- 
tton  of  Northumberland,  before  they  proceeded  to  other  coiii- 
quefts.    As  they  marched  but  flowly,  and  as  Harold  made  att 
poffible  bafte,  he  came  up  with  them  at  Stanford  bridge,  on 
the  river  Derwent,  a  little  below  York  *.    TTbe  Norwegians,  Tli»battla 
upon  his  approach,  intrenched  tbenifelves  in  fe  advantageous  of  StBofiwd^ 
4  poft,  that  it  ieemed  impoffible  to  force  them.    They  were  '"*^ 
poiled  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  where  there  was  no 
attacking  them  but  by  the  bridge,  of  which  they  were  m*- 
(tcra.    Notwithftanding  this,  Harold,  who  was  very  fenfible 
how  much  it  behoved  him  to  come  to  a  battle,  ordered  the 
bridge  to  be  infiancly  attacked.     The  Norwegians  ftoutly  de-  M«lmiS« 
iended  it,  but  could  not  withftand  the  efforts  of  the  Englifli,^^^ 
though  animated  by  the  aftonifliing  valour  of  one  of  their  own   ^  ''^^ 
men,  who  alone  defended  the  brid^  againft  the  EnglUh  army 
for  a  conlsderaUe  time.    At  length,  the  brave  Norwegian  be- 
ing ibin  %  Harold  became  m^er  of  the  bridge,  and  paSed 
his  army  over.     Then  furioufly  Ming  upon  the  enemy,  after 
an  obftinate  fight,  entirely  routed  them.     There  had  never 
been  in  Englami  an  engi^ment  between  two  lb  numerous 
armies,  each  having  no  left  tb^  threefcore  tboufand  men. 
.The  battle,  which  was  very  bloody,  -lafled  from  feven  in  the 
sBorning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,    Harfiiger  and  Tofton  Haffaaer 
were  both  flain,  and  Harold  obtained  a  compleat  viAory.    Of  f^«^^ 
the  whole  army  that  came  from  Norway  in  five  hundred  fhipSj 
the  remains  was  carried  cS  by  Olaiis,  ion  of  Harfager,  i^ 
twenty  veflels,  with  the  conquesor's  leave.    The  booty  which 

X  At  a  place  called  Ricbale  in  the  Batdc-lliidar,   ffon  thii  engagesBCiit 

eafl-riding  of  Ygrkihire,    S.  Duoclw.  between  HmoU  and  tbe  NorMresiany^ 

Caredeiv.  In  L»t'm,  Pont  belli. 

y  Tbe  place  was  FuUbrd  aetr  Y ork.  a  He  it  iaU  to  have  killed  forty  sn«n 

$.  Dunelix).  with  bit  avA  baa4^    RipiDpU 

f  Wbicji  Qam^cn  Up,  ii  UTp  €|Ued 
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was  taken  upon  this  occafion  was  very-gveit^.  fifsce  there  wa^ 
found  in  the  camp  a]l  that  the  Norwegians  had  brought  from 
home)  and  all  they  had  plundered  in  the  kingdom  **.     But 
Mabnib.     Harold  having  been  fo  impolitic  as  to  retain  the  fpoil  to  him* 
feif,  raifed  fuch  difconteots  in  his  army,  as  proved  of  very  ill 
confequence  to  him  afterwards  ^«       One  would  think  this 
prince^  Who  was  nattirally  generous^  fliould  have  fecured   the 
hearts  of  his  foldiers^  by  a  liberality  which  would  have  coft 
him  nothing,  efpecially  at  a  time  when  he  ftood  in  fo  great 
need  of  their  fervice.    But  he  confidered,  the  expending  this 
booty  in  the  war  againft  the  duke  of  Normandy,,  would  verj 
much  eaie  the  people,  whofe  afFedion  he  was  deftrous  to  pre* 
ferve  at  any  rate.    Neverthelefs,  he  (hould  have  confidered 
the  gaining  the  hearts  of  his  foldiers  was  no  lefs  neceflarjr* 
DoubtldTs  It  would  have  bcfen  better,  for  him  to  cultivate  their 
aSedion,  as  he  too  plainly  difcovered  to  his  coft  on  another 
occafion.    It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  foldiers  are  never 
lb  little  regarded^  as  when  by  their  bravery  they  have  procured 
their  mafters  fome  fignal  advantages,  becaufe  their  own  vic- 
tories ferve  to  render  them  ufelefs.    But  'tis  no  lefs  certain, 
that  ibontr  or  later  a  djfconlented  army  give  their  prince  or 
their  general  caufe  to  repent  of  ufing  them  ill. 
Thtdnkeof     Wbilft  Harold  was  bufied  in  the  North,  in  redifying  the  diC- 
Kormandy  orders  occafioned  by  the  Norwegian  invafion,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
^^*^^j      roandy,  who  had  long  waited  for  a  wind  at  St.  Valery,  fet  fail 
Sax.  Ann.  about  the  end  of  September,   and  had  a  fpeedy  paflage  to 
S.Duneim.  Pevenfev  ^  in  Suflex.  *Tis  affirmed,  that  in  leaping  aihore,  he 
Mai^lk."^  fell  sdl  along  on  his  face  ;  at  which  one  of  the  foldiers  faid  mei^ 
rily,  *«  Sec,  our  duke  is  taking  pofleffion  of  England,*'  which 
the  duke  took  as  a  eood  omen.  *  No  body  appearing  to  oppofe 
his  landing)  his  firft  care  was  to  run  up  a  fort  near  the  place 
where  he  difembarked  ^,  to  favour  his  retreat  in  cafe  of  nccef- 
fity.    Some  however  will  have  it,  that  he  fent  his  ihips  back 
to  Normandy,  to  let  his  army  fee  they  had  nothing  to  truft 
to  but  their  valour  ^     After  fame  days  ftay  at  Pevenfey,  he 
ki«itias<l«   inarched  along  the  (bore  as  iar  as  Haftings  <,  where  he  built 

b  Aiam  Branwnfii  Ays^  tbcy  took  Knighton  fajrt,  that  he  Itnded  part  of 

fo  moch  gold  among  the  fpoii,  that  hit  forces  at  Pevenfey^  and  the  other 

twelve  young  men  could  hardly  be^  it  part  at  Sandwich. 

on  their  (houldert.      ThU  battle  was  e  In  which  he  lay  l^ill  for  fifteen 

fought  nine  days  before.  WiUiaa  tb«  '  d|«ys,  and  kept  his  foldiers  from  pluode»- 

Conqueror  landed.  ing  the  neighbouring  parts.  Malmsb. 

e  It  was  the  cuftom  in  thofe  days  for  ^     f  Camden  fays«  he  ordered  his  ftips 

•all  the  fpotls  to  be  fairly  divided  among  to  be  burnt, 

the  officers  and  foldiers.  g  The  chief  of   the    cinqtte*port«, 

d  Now  Pem^y.    He  landed  Sepfem-  'whofe  Burgeflcs  retain  the  old  title  of 

her  20,  after  having  been  near  a  month  Barons, 

upon  his  f  aHage.     Sax.  Anzu  Mala:Lb.  •   •    - 

a  flfonger 
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z  ftrongcr  fort  than  the  former,  rcfolving  there  to  cxpe£i  his 
enemy,  of  whom  he  had  no  intelligence.  *Twas  here  he  He  publiftes 
publiflied  a  manifefto,  Ihowing  the  reafons  of  his  coming  into  *"^'^"=^*>» 
jEngland ;  namely,  firft,  to  revenge  the  death  of  prince  Alfred,  B*oinptott» 
brother  of  king  Edward.  This,  if  ever  any,  was  a  frivolous 
pretence,  fince  earl  Goodwin,  the  contriver  of  that  murder, 
was  dead,  and  Harold  never  charged  with  it.  Secondly,  to 
reftore  Robert  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  to  his  fee.  This 
was  no  better  reafon  than  the  firft ;  for  Robert  was  baniihed 
by  the  general  aflembly  in  Edward's  reign,  and  confequently 
the  prefent  kin^  could  not  be  blamed  for"  it.  'Tis  very  likely 
this  article  was  mferted  in  the  manifefto  on  the  pope's  account^ 
to  (crvt  as  a  cover  for  his  partiality  to  the  duke.  Thirdly,  and 
principally,  to  offer  the  Englifti  his  affiftance  to  punifh  Harold 
for  prefuming  to  feia^e  the  crown,  without  any  right,  and 
dired^ly  contrary  to  his  oath.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  he  made 
no  mention  either  of  Edward's  will,  or  verbal  promife,  and 
that  his  nience  on  that  head  renders  this  third  motive  very 
trifling.  For  indeed,  without  fuch  a  will  or  promife,  what 
pretence  could  the  duke  of  Normandy  have  to  concern 
himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  England  ?  Some  affirm  he  founded 
his  right  on  his  kindred  to  Edward ;  but  he  was  related  to 
the  late  king,  only  by  Emma  of  Normandy,  who  had  never 
any  title  to  the  crown ;  and  befides,  he  was  himfelf  a  baftard. 
But  he  did  not  fo  much  build  his  hopes  on  his  manifefto,  as 
on  the  ftrength  of  his  army.  He  was  very  fenfible,  if  he 
obtained  the  v\&oTyj  his  reafons  would  be  readily  admitted. 
Mean  while,  not  to' terrify  the  Englifh,  he  charged  his  army 
to  injure  none,  but  fuch  as  were  aSually  in  arms  againft  him. 
But  neither  this  precaution,  nor  his  manifefto  gained  him  any 
friends.  The  Englifh  could  not  conceive  upon  what  founda- 
tion he  had  entered  the  kingdom  with  an  army,  or  what  ad- 
vantage any  one  could  have  by  taking  his  part. 

The  news  of  the  defcent  of  the.  Normans  was  quickly  Harold 
brought  to  Harold,  who  was  flill  in  the  north,  little  exped-  J**"!*** 
ing  this  invafion  till  the  fpring.     As  foon  as  he  was  inform*  s.  Dundiw 
cd  of  it,  he  marched  to  give  thefe  new  enemies  battle,  whom, 
he  did  not  think  more  formidable  than  the  Norwegians.    By 
hafty  marches,  he  came  to  London,  where,  upon  a  review, . 
he  found  his  army  very  much  diminifhed,  not  only  by  the 
battle  of  Stanford^  but  by  unufual  defertions,  occafioned  by 
the  difcontent  of  his  troops.     However,  all  the  nobility  of  The  nobilS- 
Che  kingdom  repaired  to  him,  and  offered  their  affiftance  on  *>'  ?V^  "^ 
an  occafion  where  it  was  no  lefs  their  intereft  riian  his,  to  *°    "• 
jrepel  the  foreigners,    Wbilft  be  expeSed  at  London  fome  of 

his' 
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^^mbaiTa-    ^'^  troops  that  wcre  behind,  duke  William  knt  ambaiEuIors 
doii  (torn    to  require  him  to  rcfign  the  crowo,  aod  to  charge  him  with 
the  duke,    breach  of  oath.     He  wai  fo  moved  at  the  haugbtinefs  where- 
with the  ambafladon  addrefled  him,  that  he  could  hardly  re- 
ana  ffMn     frain  from  ufiog  them  ill*    However,  be  governed  his  paffion, 
STSSlc*    **"'  ^^  return  fcnt  him  a  menacing  and  infiilting  roeflage. 
'    The  duke  patiently  heard  what  Hardd  ordered  to  be  faid  to 
bins  and  difmifled  the  amballadors  without  any  anfwer. 
Harold  ea-      Mean  time,  Harold  having  drawn  all  his  forces  together, 
cmmpt  near  encamptod  about  nine  miles  from  the  Norman  army,  with  a 
«fc«  No"     jefolution  to  give  them  battle.     Whilll  the  two  armies  lay 
MJmsV.     thus  near  one  another,  (pies  were  continually  fent  out  on  both 
tf«  We0.    fides,  each  leader  being  equally  dedrous  to  know  die  firength 
and  pofture  of  his  enemies*    ISut  the  Engliih  fpies  mai^ni* 
fied  in  fuch  a  manner  the  number  and  difcxpline  of  the  I*^or- 
mans,  that  the  principal  officers  began  to  doubt  of  the  fix;- 
cefs  of  the  war  K    Gurth,  brother  to  Harold,  taok  occafion 
*from  t]ti€k  reports,  to  perfuade  the  king  to  defer  the  battle, 
G«rtir<      He  repreiented  to  him,  *^  That  by  prolonging  the  time,  be 
^eeclitoliis44  y^ould  find  his  army  to  increafe  continually,  whereas  the 
Maintb.     ^^  enemy's  forces  would  daily  be  diminiibed.     That  nothing 
ll.WefiiD.  <<  could  annoy  the  Normans  more  than  wintering  in   an 
<^  enemy's  country,  where  they  had  not  yet  fo  much  as  one 
^  fdrtified  town,  and  from  whence,  in  all  probability,   the 
^  want  of  nece&ries  would  compel  them  to  retire.    That, 
*<  as  he  was  accufed  of  breach  of  oath,  he  had  reafon  to  fear^ 
^^  in  cafe  he  was  guilty  of  the  charge,,  heaven  would  not 
^*  profper  his  arms :  ncvertbele^,  if  he  was  abfolutelv  bent 
*<  to  come  to  an  engagement  without  Any  farther  delay,  it 
<^  would  be  moft  proper  for  him,  not  to  be  prefent  hinifelf 
*<  in  the  battle,  that  he  might  difcourage  the  enemies  with 
*^  the  dread  of  having  a  frefli  army  to  deal  with,  though 
*^  they  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  victory.    In  a  word, 
^  if  ne  would  truft  him  with  the  command  of  his  forces, 
*<  he  would  promife  him,  not  indeed  the  vi<3ory,  which  was 
*^  in  the  hand  of  God  alone,  but  to  die  in  the  defence  of 
<^  his  country/'    The  king  was  deaf  to  all  his  brother's 
Harold*!      '■^^'^ns,  replying,  "  That  b^  his  former  a£Hons  he  had  gain- 
jjfwcr/      **  cd  the  efteem  of  the  Engliih,  and  therefore  could  not' think 
^<  of  loiing  it  again  by  an  inglorious  flight.    That  he  had 
«*  rather  run  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  the  /uccefs  whereof  was 
**  yet  uncertain,   than  forfeit  bis  reputation,  a$  he  (hould 

h  Some  of  the  fpies  took  the  Nor-    then  among  the  Englifli  to  waar  loog 
ttiZTii  to  be  an  army  of  priefts,  hecanfe    t)eard8.     Mac.  Weft. 


they  were  Qxivta,  it  betiig  the  cuftom 


«(  moft 
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«<  moft  aflToredly  do,  if  after  h  near  an  approdcll  to  the 
^«  enemy,  he  (boold  be  kno^n  to  withdraw,  lliat  after  ali^ 
«^  the  Noroiami  were  not  more  fonnidable  than  the  Noi^ 
^'  wegi^ns;  and;if  he  was  to  fight,  hefcould  not  |  do  it  at 
**  a  better  time,  'than  whaJft  bis  teoiy  was  fluflicd  with  their 
«<  late  faccofs;  In  flunrt,  t^iat  he  was  refohred  to  let  his  ftib- 
f*  jefib  fee  he  wa»  not  unworthy  of  the  crown  he  wore." 
Duke  Willtiua  perceiwig  by  aM  Harold's  motions^  that  he  was 
lient  to  ghre  him  battle,  advanced  a  Kttic  to  ieixe  an  ad?an» 
tageous  poft^  where  he.ooittd  coofcniently  draw  up  hia  am^y* 

Whilfl  they  were-prepduing  ibr  a  battle,  which  livas  to  The  duke 
decide  the  fate  of  both  princes,   duke  William  Cetibtd  to  ^*^\^' 
abate  fometbiog  of  his  haughdneis.    It  is  to  be  preftiiHed,  the  HaroldJ' 
dioughts  of  a  battle  in  an  enemy^s  country,  where  hh  loft 
would  be  irretrievaUey  in^rired  him  with  fotne  dread  of  the 
event.     On  the?  dch^  band,  be  couki  not  well  forbear  re- 
Ae&ine  on  the  blood  t!iat  was  going  to  be  flied  in  a  i{«aiTel, 
the  jufticc  whereof  be  could  not  be  thoroughly  cunminccd  o^  Maimsb 
iiow  much  iberer  he  fe^med  to  be  ib.    Be  ikk  as  it  will,  M.  Wci^, 
^tscfore  they  engaged,  he  fent  the  king  by  the  hands  of  a  cer^- 
tam  monb  thde  Yeitr  propo&ls,  for  him  to  fake  his  choice. 
The  fhrfl.was,  to  reiign  die  civwn,  as  he  was  boimd  by  oath. 
By  the  fcsEond,  he  offered  totetum  into  Ndrmandy,  provided 
Harold  WouU  do  him  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  England. 
By  the  third,  he  was  re^dy  to  refisr  the  difFetences  to  the, 
ju<%n]em  of  the  apofloKc  fee,    LafUy,  he  propofid  the  de- 
ciding of  their  quarrel  by  a  fingle  combat,    it  is  no  wondcfr 
Hardd  rcjeAed  thefe  four  prapofals,  feeing  they  were  all  fo 
advantagecms  to  the  duke.    As  i>r  the  two  inft,  it  ts  viiible^ 
liofw  ded-imental  they  Were  to  HstioM*    The  thind  feeme4 
fomething  fairer ;  but  the  pope  havine  alieady  dedared  in  fiu- 
vour  of  the  Adt^,  what  jhftiee  c^oM  HaroU  eiptSt  frtan  hfan  ? 
/Is  for  the  fourth,  the  advantage  phinly  lay  on  the  duke^ 
fide,  fince  in  a  fingle  combat,  he  hazarded  only  bis  perfon, 
whereas  Harold  ventured  his  crown  with  his  lifer  The  vidoiy 
would  have  'pcooned  the  dafce  of  Normandy  a  noUe  kingdom, 
^whereas  it  would  have  only  acquired  the:  king  the  glory  of  con-    ^ 
querii^.    Befides,  Harold  was  of  opinion,  thetleciiion  of  an 
afi&ir»  where  the  whole  nation  was  concerned,  ought  not  to 
ilepeiid  on  the  fbength  and  fldU  of  a  fingle  9nn.    His  anfwer 
therefore  Was,  God  fhould  determine  on  th^  morrow  the  jufiice 
of  their  rights.  . 

The  Cngtifb  fpetit  the  Whole  nijzht  in  csrotifing  and  fing-  Tht  Vattle 
ing,  as  if  they  were  fure  of  the  vi^ry.    The  Normans,  on  of  Haftmsi. 
the  contrary,  were  employed  in  preparing  for  the  battle,  and  Mt^eim. 
dSfering  up  prayers  to  God  for  fuccefs.    At  length,  on  the 

14th 
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I4fh  of  OAober,  Harold's  birdi-dajr,  bat  fliiidi  mote  me- 
morable for  one  of  the  greateft  etcots  chat  iwtt  happened 
in  England,  the  two  aranes  engaged.  In  the  front  of  the 
Englm  ftood  the  Kentilb  men,  a  priTOcge  they  had  emoycd 
crer  fince  the  time  of  the  Heptardqr*  Ifaold  placed  himfelf  m 
die  center,  and  would  &ijat  on  fiiot,  that  his  men  might  be  the 
more  encouraged,  byfeciag  their  khig  expofed  to  equal  danger 
with  the  meaneft  feldier.  The  Normans  were  drawn  iqi  in 
three  bodies*  MontgouKi j  and  •FitS'-onKm  ooodvfmd  die 
firft.  Gcctbcf  Martel  rowmawfcd  the  fecmid,  and  the  doke 
himfelf  headed,  die  body^of  tdbnre,  to  fiKcmnr  thofe  who 
ihonldmoftwant  itK  The  Normans  bcgau.^  fight  with  a 
vdley  of  arrows,  which  being  ftot  upward,  were  like  a  thick 
cloud  over  the  heads  of  the  fbreonoft  body  of  die  EngUflL 
As  their  raiiks  ivere  .Tery  dofe,  the  arrows  did  great  execiuioii. 
The  Tiaory  The  Engiifli  not  being  ufed  to  this  way  of  fighting,  weie  at 
aiDogtime  firft  put  iotofooie  litde  diibrdcr.  The  Normads  willing  t» 
^oubtfttL     ^2ke  advantage  of  it,  vigoroufly  attacsbed  them.      But  the 


Englifh  immediately  failing  into  good  order  agatn^  gave  them 
A)  warm  a  reception,  that  diey  were  obliged  to  dmw  hack  and 


take  breath.  Quickly  after,  they  renewed  the  attack,  but 
met  with  as  brave  a  .  refiftaacr  zt  befisre,  neither  was  it  in 
their  powcir  to  break  their  enemy^s  ranks.  .  The-  En^ift 
chufing  rather  to  die  than  give  way,  and  the  Normans 
.  afhamed  to- retreat,  bt)tfa  fides  fought  Ihnitly  fer  a  cDnfideraUe 
time,  without  either  gaining  gfound.  The  pnefencse  of  their 
leaders  animated'  the  foldiers,  they  every  where  fought  with 
equal  bravery,  without  the  leafir  figns  of  advantage  on  either 
fide.  We  may  judge  of  the  valour  of  ihe  troops  in  both 
armies  by  dieJength  of  the  fight,  which  began  at  fev«n  in  the 
morning,  and  lafted  till  night. 
The  duke^t  I  ttim  not  take  upon  meibUy  A  defcribe  this  Uoody  battle* 
ftratagem.)  I  find  fo  much  eonfufiott  in^tfae  accounts  of  d^e  hiflorians, 
Hunungd.  ^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^  q^^^^  myfclf  withbeing  able  to  give  a  clear 
and  diftinfl  notion  of  the*  thing.  *  J  (hall  content  myfelf  theret- 
fore  with  the  mention  of  two  eircumfhncea,'  whirh..  all  hif- 
torians  unanimoufly  agree,  gave  the  Normans  the  viSory. 
The  fight  bad  lafted  all  day,  and  the  fucoeft  was  yet  very 
uncertain,  when  duke  WiHffam*hethought  himi^f  of  a.  ffra* 
tagem,  which  made  viSory  incline  to  his  fide.    This  prince^ 

a  The  chief  of  William's  generals  mont,  Almen  dc  Towarj,*  H«gh  e«rl 

were,'  Eoftace^aH^f  Bologiw,  Wfltta^i  ;«f  Eiaplet/  Waltec  Oifiit4  Hvgh  de 

Fi tz -Richard,  earl  of  Evreux,  GeolTrry  Qicntemerail,  aad  William,  de  Warien* 

fon    of  Rotrou    earl'  of  *Mortaigne,  P.  I)ajiiel, 


RoberC   Ibii  of  Rogn  carl  of  Bcsu*- 


who 
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who  was  vcrjr  experienced,  perceiving  there  was  no  tifeakmg 
the  ranks  of  the  Englifli,  ordered  his  troops  to  retreat  as  thej 
ibught,  as  if  ihey  were  difcouraged,  but  withal,  to  be  vcrf 
;careful  to  keep  their  ranks.     Thh  order  being  executed,  the 
Engliih.  looked  upon- the  enemies  retreat  as  the  beginning  of 
their  vidory.     Poflefled  with  tbis^nofiioo,   they  eneoun^ed 
tint  another  with  reiterated  fliouts^  Is  preis  the  retiring  ene- 
mies.    Their  eagemefs  made  them  break  their  ranks^  that 
they  might.  puOi  them  with  the  grcateft  impdtuofity,  imagining 
ihey  were  4jpoi>4iie'PQiat  of  taking  €0  flight*     Then  it  was» 
that  theNorotfans,  fiiiding  th^ir  ftratagem  had  takcM-  efie£^, 
ilood  their  groimdy-and  .by  a  ilircq>itoe  they  had  long  been 
jufed  to,   dofcd.  their  ranks,    and  fallicig  on  the  difivdered 
•Englifh,  ntadea'terribleflaughterdftSMm.    Harolo,  enraged  Haroia  nt- 
•to  fee  the  Yii9x3«5r^  which  .a:.riioincnt  brfore  he  timight  himfelf  Jj.*^^^'*  ^.^ 
£ure  of,  fnatched  out  of  his  hands,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  "***?•  ■••*"» 
to  rally  his  dtfarSened  .troops:    His  labour  was  not  altogether 
in  vain^  for  at  la&he.drew  jup,.  on  atrifing  ground  at  a  little   *" 
Jiftance  from  cheficid  .of  .battle,  a  good  body  of  fooi,  which 
became.at  length  vecy  C0nfideraUe^;by  being  cootinOally (join- 
ed by  .the  flying  troops; .  The  diike.  of  Normandy's  inQory 
being  yet  fat  from  complete,  wfailft  ib.  flrong  a  body  of  the 
EngVifh  kept  togethttv*  he  ordeeedtfaem  to  be  attacked  with 
great  fury.     But  the  koglilh  received  them  with  that  bravery,  "^  ^^^^ 
$ind  the  NormMs  loft  fuch  numbers  of  their  men,  that  the^^n^/'' 
fortune  of  tbe^day  ;lcemed  fttll  very  doubtful.-    The  approach 
of  the  night,  and  the  cefotution*  ofthe  Engliih,  making  the 
^ukedeipairioCvpeoeecating.  their  ranks,  he  began  to  think 
himfelf  coQquered.fiiice  he  was  notentively  vifiorious.     Pro- 
bably, the  £o^ifli  army  might  have  retreated  in  good  order. 

Ay  favour  of  the  night,  if  Harold  coidd  have  refolved  >to  leave 
J)is  enemy  in  po0efHon  of  the fieldof  battle,-  at  a.4irhe  when 
the  lofs  on  both  (ides  was  pretty  equal.     But  apprehending  W«  co«iU 
his  retreat  might  be  prcjudical  to  his  affairs,  and  derogatory  ."V^^^g, 
ib  his  reputation,  be  woiild  maintain  his  poft,  and  not  give 
the  enemy  that  advantage.    Befides,  he  was  in  hopes  of  rally- 

•ing  his  whole  army  during  the  night,  and  renewing  the  fight 
the  next  morning.    ' 

/    Mean  time,  the  duke  perceivings  the  night  was  like  to  rob 

•him  of  the  glory  of  a  complete  vifiory,    made  one  eSbrt 

liiore  to  drive  the  Englifh  from  theitpofl.    In  this  laft  onfet,  Harold  flahi> 

jllarold  was  ilaki  by  .an  arrow  (hot  into  his  brains  ^.     His 

kR.de  Diccto  and  Huntingd.  (ay,    but  the  mnUiiude  ruihlng  on  made  an    > 
tha(  Harold  was  not  killed  outright,  -^nd  of  him« 

,  troops 
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troops  iHbmrttnd  at  thiA  htai  accideoty  began  to  gm  grooif 4^ 
aod  betake  themfdves  to  flight.  Thus  ilireid*s  death  was 
the  fecond  thing  that  j^ocyr^  the  Normans  the  vidory,  and 
fut  the  EfiglUh  eiitird^  so  rout  Th^  were  par&sd  as  long 
as  day  la^edi  and  in  this  purfiiit  it  was,  that  a  terrible 
flai^htnr  was  madct  the  conquerors  killing  ^irithout  mercy  all 
they  could  .overtake,  so  ia?e  the  trouUe  of  guarding  tbc 
prifi>ncrB»  The  darkoeb  Of  the  night  however  faved  m 
good  part  of  the  EngKflk  army,  who  retreated  under  the  con«- 
ca£k  ofMofcard  .and  Edwin,  l^faefe  two  lords,  who  had  all 
along  firmly  adhered  to  Harold,  feeing  he  was  iain,  as  wdl  ai 
Gunh  and  Lewin  his  brothers,  fubmittcd  at  length  to  provi* 
dence,  bavjng  gwen«  the  whole  day^  vtfible  marks  «f  their 
vaIour«<  This  long  and  bbNidy  battle  ooft  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy fixDhoniand  men '  ;.biit^tbe  Englifli  loft  amuch  gnat^r 
niunbler  ^,  . 

Duke  Wilb'am,  at  did  lieigbt  of  bis  wt&KS,  gave  ordeit 
for  the  whole  army  to  fall  on  their  knots,  and  return  God 
thaoks  for  fo  fienal  a  vidory.  After  diichamng  fo  juft  a 
duty,  hecamtednis  tent  to  be  pitched  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  fpent  the  refidue  of  the  night  among  the  Haki.  On  the 
morrow  he  ordered  his  own  dead  to  be  barted,  and  gaire  the 
Englifli  panftnts  leave  to  do  the  fame  offiee  for  the  pthcrs.  The 
bodies  of  the  king  and  his  brothers  being  found,  he  fent  them 
to  Gith  their  mother,  who  gave  them  as  honourable  a  burial 
as  the  ctrcumftance  of  the  time  would  permit,  in  Waltham- 
Abby,  founded  by  the  king  her  fon  \ 

Thus  fell  Harold,  fword  in  hand,  in  defence  not  only  of 
his  owoy  but  of  his  country^  caufe,  againft  ihfe  ambkion  ^ 
the  duke  of  Normandy.  The  hiftorians,  who  wrote  in  the 
reigns  of  the  conqudihr  and  his  fens,  have  endeavoured  te 
bls^eo  the  memory.' of  Harold,  to  juftify,  in  fome  naeafurfl) 


1  He  had  three  hories  killea  that  day 
aii4cr  hifii,  without  lofing  ont  4rop  cf 
h4S  blood.    Mtlmsb. 

m  'f  his  battle  was  fought  oear  Heath- 
'field  in  SofTex,  in  the  place  wh^re  the 
town  of  Battle  now  (lands,  fo  called 
ftom  this  i»f*$  w6t\on,  whetein  «tr  mo- 
dern  hiftorians  (ay  were flain  above  thice- 
fcore  thoufand  Engliflunea. 

n  An  -antient  numifcript  In  tfaeQoN 
tonian  lH>aary  relates,  that  the  kii%*f 
body  was  hard  to  be  kaoWa  by  reafon 
of  its  being  covered  with  woond?,  hot 
was  «t  laft  difcof«red  by  onewhol^al 
Dscn  his  imft.ers)  by  the  ibsmm  of -«s«» 


tain  private  marks  known  only  to  hcr- 
felf.  The  duke  ferft  the  body  to  his 
mother  without  MymAToiDy  though  itc 
is  faid  to  hdve  offioied  him  im  weight  m 
gold.  But  though  all  other*  agree  that 
Harold  fell  in  tlus  battle,  yet  Knighton 
from  OinMotfCsknbnnlts  aUcrtt  bewir 
not  flain,  but  effafingTethrd  to9  odt 
near  St.  Joho*s  chvrch  in.  Chcfter,  and 
diad  there  an  'anchoret,  as  was  owned, 
by  hiirifiilf  itt  Vk  im  coafeflbfi  whd& 
he  lay  a  dying.  In  memory  wheicof 
they  fliewcd  hit  tomb  v^hea  KoightM 


the 
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the  ambition  of  the  duke.  But  all  tbey  have  faid  againft  this 
laft  Saxon  king,  tends  only  to  the  tmpvtation  of  breach  of 
oath,  on  which  we  have  feen  what  be  alledged  in  his  own 
vindication.  He  might  have  been  much  more  jufily  blamed 
for  his  ffecret  prafHcea,  in  procuring  prince  Edgar  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne,  who  alone  had  ^  right  to  afpire  to  it. 
But  the  fticklers  for  the  duke  took  care  not  to  dwell  on  that 
head,  fince  their  reproaches  againft  Harold  would  have  touch- 
ed the  duke  no  le(s  than  his  adverikry.  However  this  be^ 
Harold  may  be  faid  to  have  been  more  worthy  of  the  crown^ 
had  he  been  lefs  forward  to  obtain  it.  He  gained  the  love 
and  efleem  of  the  Englifli  whilft  he  was  but  a  private  man, 
and  a£ied  nothing  during  his  (hort  feign  %  which  tended  to 
lellen  their  affedion.  He  fought,  within  the  fpace  of  a  few 
days,  two  great  battles,  with  very  different  fuccefs.  In  the 
firfi,  hisconduA  and  valour  procured  him  a  fignal  vidlory 
over  the  king  of  Norway ;  and  his  unhappy  fuccefs  in  the 
laft,  muft  be  wholly  afcribed  to  his  "ill  fortune.  As  for  his 
other  perfonal  qualities,  he  was  honeft,  obliging,  aiFable,  ex- 
ceeding generous,  in  a  word,  he  was  endowed  with  all  the 
virtues  which  form  a  great  prince. 

Harold  was  twice  married.  By  his  fijrft  wife,  whofe  name  Hit  ifla^ 
is  unknown,  he  had  three  fons,  Edmund,  Goodwin,  and 
Magnus,  who  retired  into  Ireland  after  the  death  of  their  fa- 
ther. By  his  fecond  wife,  Algitba,  fifter  of  Morcard  and 
Edwin,  he  had  sTfon  called  Wolf,  who  was  but  a  child  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Haftings,  and  was  afterwards  knighted  by 
William  Rufus.  By  this  fecond  marriage,  be  had  alfo  two 
daughters ;  of  whom  Gunilda,  the  eldeft,  falling  blind,  pafied 
her  days  in  a  nunnery.  The  youngeft  was  married  to  Walde** 
mar  king  of  Riiilia,  by  whom  Ihe  had  a  daughter,  who  waa 
wife  to  Waldemar  king  of  Denmark  p. 

Thus  ended  in  England  the  empire  of  the  AngIo-Saxon9« 
which  began  above  fix  hundred  years  before  in  the  perfon  of 
Hengift  the  firft  king  of  Kent.  Wc  ihall  fee  in  the  follow- 
ing book  how  ^England  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tb« 
Normans. 

o  Of  aine  months  and  nine  days.         Demnark  of  *  that  name.    From  whom 
p  Tyrrei  fays,  (from  Speed)  fte  wa$    the  DanHh  kinfi  for  ttaoy  ag^  aftcf 
aiotber  to  Waldemar  the  firA  |Liag  of    fuocee^ad. 
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THE 

STATE  of  the  CHURCH- 

F  R  O  J»    TH  E 

Reign  of  Ethel  RED  II.  to  the  Norman  Con- 
queft  j.  that  is,  from  979,  to  1066. 


AFTER  having  fccn  what  paflcd  in  England  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ethclrcd  11.  to  the  end  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Saxons^  it  is  n6t  to  be  expelled  that  this  pe- 
riod (hould  aflFord  much  matter  for  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory : 
in  general,  this  century  may  be  termed  the  age  of  ignorance. 
With  refpedl  to  all  Europe,  but  more  efpecially  with  regard  to 
England.  If  there  was  occafion,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
affign  the  caufes  of  this  univerfal  ignorance,  not  only  in  this 
'*  kingdom,  but  in  all  other  chriftian  ftates.    But  it  will  fuffice 

to  alledge  one,  peculiar  to  England ;  I  mean  the  wars  the 
kingdom  was  perpetually  troubled  with«    The  arms  of  the 
pagans,  which  triumphed  throughout  the  whole  kinfdom, 
fcarce  left  the  Englifh  the  liberty  of  profeffins  their  rdigioBf 
and  confequently,  our  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  church 
in  thofe  days  muft  be  very  imperfeA.    Accordingly,  I  (hall 
confine  what  I  have  to  fay  on  this  fubjeA  to  a  few  heads,  con- 
cerning the  doctrines,  councils,  fiime  particulars  relating  to 
tertain  fees,  and  the  moft  noted  perlbns  among  the  clergy, 
thefft&reof     What  attempts  (bever  have  been  made  at  fundry  times  to 
the  church  , prove  the  antiquity  of  tranfubftantiation,  it  could  never  be 
rcu!S*to   fliown  to  be  the  doarinc  of  the  church  of  England,  befoce  the 
the  eucht-   time  I  am  fpeaking  of.    On  the  contrary,  it  evidently  appears 
^^*  'from  the  homilies  or  fermons  which  were  read  in  the  churches 

for  the  inftruAion  of  the  people,  that  the  church  in  thofe  days 
was  very  far  from  believing  any  fuch  thing.  There  h  mH 
extant  a  tranflation  of  thw  homilies  ^,  afcribed  to  £lfric, 
who  lived  under  Ethelred  II.  from  whence  anv  man  may  be 
convinced^  that  the  church  of  England  was  tnen  of  a  quite 

q  Thefe  homilies  are  ia  Latin  flyled    Bodleian  Lihrary,  and  in  that  of  Bciutt 
ermonet  Catholic! ;  the  trmnflation  of    College  in  CambridgCg 
Sfffi  ioio  old  Eogliib  i;  preferTcd  ia  th( 

con- 
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contrary  opinion.  ]^ut  that^he  reader  may  judge  for  himfeir, 
I  iha]l  lay  before  hiib  an  extra£l  of  one  of  theie  homilies  relat- 
ing to  this  fal>jeSt 

**  There  IS  a  great  difference  between  the  invifible  virtue  Extna  eft 

'^*  of  this  facrament^  artd  What  It  appears  to  us  in. the  quali-^*™**®". 

^*  ties  of  its  own  nature.     In  its  own  nature  'tis  Oorrupiible  "^L^c^"  *  ** 

*'•*  bread  and  wine ;  but  by  virtue  of  the  divine  inditation, 

**  'tis  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  af- 

*•  ter  confecration,  not  in  a  corporeal  but  fpiritual   manner. 

^*  The  body  in  which  Jefos  Chrift  fuflFered,  and  the  cucha- 

^'  riftical  body,  are  widely  different*     The  firft  was  born  of 

^'  the  blefled  Virgin,  and  confiited  of  blood,  bones,  nerves, 

^^  limbs,  animated  with  a  rational  foul.    But  the  body  which 

^*  we  call  euchariftical,  is  tnade  up  of  feveral  grains  of  wheat. 

**  It  has  neither  blood,  bone^  nerve,  limb,  nor  foul  in  it.    We 

*•  are  therefore  not  to  form  any  corporeal  idea  of  it,  but  to 

^^  underftand  it  wholly  in  a  fpiritual  fenfe.     In  the  eucharift, 

^^  whatever  repairs  our  nature,  and  forms  us  to  a  better  life, 

**  proceeds  entirely  from  a  myftic  virtue,  and  fpiritual  opc- 

^*  ration.     For  this  reafon  the  eucharift  is  callec]  a  facrament^ 

^^  becaufe  one  thing  appears  to  our  fenfes,  and  another  to 

*'  our  underftanding.     What  in  the  facrament  is  the  obje£l  of 

**  fight,  has  a  corporeal  figure :  but  what  is  reprefcnted  to 

**  our  underftanding,  has  a  fpiritual  force  and  efficacy.  More- 

**  over,  the  body  of  Chrift,  who  fuffered  and  rofe  from  the 

*^  dead,  is  eternal  and  impaffible,  and  no  more  fubje£l  to  de^ 

^*  cay  or  death  ;  whereas  the  eucharift  is  not  eternal,  but  cor- 

•*  ruptible^  fubjcd  to  the  force  of  time,  and  divifible  into 

**  many  parts.     'Tis  ground  by  the  teeth,  and  paffes  through 

*^  the  common  channels  of  the  body ;  but  notwtthfianding, 

**  the  fpiritual  efficacy  of  it  remains  in  every  part.     A  great 

**  niany  perfons  receive  this  holy  body  or  eucharift,  and  yet  the 

^^  multitude  of  receivers  weakens  not  the  force  of  the  opera- 

'^^  tion,  the  virtue  of  the  facrament  being  lodged  in  every 

*^  part  of  what  is  confecrated,  the  leaft  part  having  as  much 

•*  efficacy  as  the  greatefti     The  reafon  is,  becaufe  ihe  virtue 

^^  does  not  operate  in  proportion  to  the  corporeal  magnitude, 

**  but  by  means  of  the  divine  infiitution. 

^<  The  facrament  is  a  type  and  pledge,  but  the  body  6f 
^<  our  Lord  Jefbs  Chrift  is  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  repre- 
^'  fentation.  God  has  vouchfafed  to  give  us  this  pledge  or 
**  earneft^  till^  we  come  to  the  truth  itfelf,  and  then  the  pledge 
**  will  difappear.  For,  as  hath  been  obferved,  the  holy  £u- 
*'  charift  is  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  not  corporeally  but  fpi-> 

K  k  a  ^'  ritualljr 
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^<  ritually  '.  I'be  apoftle  St.  Paul,  fpeaking  of  the  Ifraditesf 
s  Cor.  z.  «c  has  theie  words :  I  would  not  that  you  ihould  be  igno- 
^*  rant,  how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and 
.  **  paiTed  through  the  fea ;  and  were  all  baptized  unto  Mofcs, 
*'  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  fea;  and  did  all  eat  the  fame  fpi- 
**  ritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  fame fpiritual  drink:  for 
*^  they  drank  of  the  fpiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  and  that 
^'  rock  was  Chrift.  That  rock,  from  whence  the  vrater 
.  **  flowed,  was  not  Chrift  in  reality,  but  a  type  and  reprefen- 
*'  tation  of  Jefus  Chrift,  who  made  this  gracious  declaration 
johJiTli.3S.  ^*  to  all  the  faithful :  If  any  man  thirft,  let  him  come  to  me 
**  and  drink ;  and  out  of  his  belly  fhall  flow  rivers  of  living 
'<  water.  By  this  he  underflood  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which 
*^  thofe  that  believed  on  him  (bould  receive.  The  Apoftk 
**  declares,  that  the  children  of  Ifrael,  who  were  in  the  wil- 
*^  derncfs,  eat  the  fame  fpiritual  meat,  and  drank  the  bme 
*^  fpiritual  drink,  becaufe  the.  manna,  with  which  they  were 
**  fupported  forty  years  together,  and  the  water  which  flow- 
**  ed  from  the  rocks,  were  types  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
**  Jefus  Chrift,  which  are  daily  offered  in  the  church.  That 
*^  manna  and  that  water  were  the  fame  which  we  now  ofier, 
^<  not  corporeally,  but  fpiritually.  To  anderftand  this,  ob- 
*<  ferve  that  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  before  his  paflion,  confe- 
*'  crated  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  facrament  of  the  eucha- 
**-  rift,  and  faid.  This  is  my  body ;  This  is  my  blood :  al- 
**  though  his  paffion  was  not  over  when  he  pronounced  thefe 
*<  words,  yet  by  a  myftical  operation,  he  changed  the  bread 
*<  into  his  body,  and  the  wine  into  his  blood,  juft  as  he  had 
<^  done  in  the  wildernefs  before  his  incarnation,  when  he 
«^  turned  the  manna  into  his  fieft),  and  the  water  that  flowed 
«*  from  the  rock,  into  his  own  blood." 

As  this  explanation  is  a  clear  evidence,  that  at  the  time  this 
homily  was  penned,  the  church  of  England  believed  not  tran- 
fubftantiation,  fo  it  is  no  le(s  manifeft  that  Elfric,  who  tranf* 
lated  it  into  Latin,  was  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  author. 
-^"Sl'*  .  'Tis  true,  there  is  fome  difpute  about  the  perfon  of  the  tran- 
p.'7»<r  '  ^^^^^'  Some  believe  him  to  be  Elfric  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury. Others  fay  it  was  Elfric  the  grammarian,  firnamed 
Putta,  who  was  archbilhop  of  York.  But  which  ever  of  the 
two  it  was,  they  both  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  IL  and 
neither  of  them  was  ever  accufed  of  heterodoxy.  But  as  it 
might  be  objeded,  that  Elfric  was  not  of  the  fame  opinion 
with  the  author,  whom  he  tranflated,  though  that  is  not  very 
Jikely,  the  cootrary  is  evident  from  the  following  words  of 

r  Non  corporaliter  fed  rpirltualiter. 

the 
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the  ftme  Elfric,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  clergy,  "  The 
**  facrifice  of  the  eucharift  is  not  the  body  in  which  our  Sa- 
'*  viour  fufFered  for  us,  nor  the  blood  he  (hed  for  our  fakei ; 
^  but  'tis  the  fame  body  and  the  fame,  blood  fpiritually,  juft 
^'  as  the  manna  was  which  fell  from  heaven,  and  the  water 
*<  which  flowed  from  the  rock/*  'Tis  therefore  moft  certain, 
from  the  teftimony  of  a  prelate,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
church  of  England,  that  the  dodtrine  of  tranfubflantiatiation 
was  not  iatroduced  into  that  church  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  If. 
who  afcended  the  throne  in  979.  There  is  no  way  to  evade 
the  force  of  this  proof,  but  by  averting  the  homily  to  be 
fpurious.     But  this  is  much  eafier  faid  than  proved. 

It  Is  not  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  invocation  of  the  lovocation 
blefled  virgin,  and  of  the  faints  in  glory,  fince,  on  the  con-  jj «*»«▼»'«*'> 
trary,  we  find  it  wa?* praQifed  in  England  in  this  wry  ceor  ^j^h^ f^w. 
tury»  This  is  manifeft  from  Canute  the  Great's  charter  to  the  Conc. 
.abbey  of  Glaflenbury,  where  there  is  meruion  of  the  blcflcd  ^^^-  '• 
virgin,  a«id  all  the  other  faims.    But. as  the  authority  of  thc^*  ^^^' 
chatters  of  thofe  days  is  not  equally  admitted  by  all>  the 
fame  ihing  may  be  proved  from  a  public  litany  then  read  in 
t'.)e  church.     Here  we  fee  that  after  the  invocation  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  thefc  words  are  thrice  repeated,  O  holy  Mary,  pray 
for  us :  Afcer  which  the  angels  and  faints  were  addrefled  to 
[by  name].    It  is  to  bei  obfcrved,  wheu  this  pradice  was  firft 
introduced,  the  application  to  the  bleiTed  virgin  and  faints  was 
not  fo  direSt ;  ^^  May  the  boly  vixgin  the  mother  of  God,  and 
**  all  the  faints  intercede  for  us/*    Thefe  arc  the  words  in  the 
public  office  of  canonical  hours  ufed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  '. 
This  office,  which  is  in  Latin,  affords  this  remark,  that  al- 
though the  leflbns,  prayers,  pfalms,  lord's  prayer  and  creed, 
are  in  the  fame  tongue,  yet  at  the  end  of  each  article  of  verfe, 
th.ere  follows  a  Saxon  tranflation  in  a  paraphraftical-way,  that 
the*  people  might  underftand  what  was  faid. 

Among  the  canons,  which  go  under  the  name  of  Elfric,  ElfnVs  ca* 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II,  the  XXXIIId  obliges  ^^' 
priefts  to  have  by  them  two  forts  of  confrcrated  oil,  one  forcS^^T*"' 
childcen,  and  another  for  the  fick ;  and  enjoins  that  the  flck  Tom*,  r. 
ihould  be  always  anointed  upon  thek  beds,  and  (hould  con*  P*  57^ 

•  **  SzD&z  Dei  Genetriz  virgo  Maria  tnn(i*tt6  by  Mr.  Slftob.    Immediate 

«  Sc  omiiM  (aa£ti  Dei  intercedanc  pro  addrefs»  as  far  at  we  can  difcover,  did 

"  nobia  peccatoribua  ad  dominom,   ut  not  prevail  in  En^and  till  cbe  tenth 

"  m^reamnr  ab  co  adjavari  Se  falvari,  cejitury :  Ac  which  time,  in  the  ho* 

**  qai    vivit  ic   rcgnas  Dctts.*'    Now  mily  of  the  afTomption  of  the  BleiTed 

this  amounts  to  i)o  more  than  a  wiih  Virgin,  ther«  is  a  dired  prayer  tp  the 

fur  their  interceflllon,  and  is  far  from  BleiTed  Virgin  to  intercede  for  theoK 

«    direa   invccation.      This   ofHce  is  CoU.  Bed,  Hiil.  p.  114^ 

IC  k  3  fe& 
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Extreme      M'^  thcmfdves  before  the  ceremony  of  aoointing  paficd  upon 

luiaioa,  them,  which  no  prieft  was  to  prefuroe  tp  perform  till  denned 
by  the  fick  perfjn.  Whence  it  may  be  inferred,  tbey  did  not 
flay  till  the  tick  were  in  their  lafi  agonies.,  before  ^y  admir 
niftered  the  extreme  unftion  ^ 

In  the  XXXlIId  canon,  the  four  firft  general  couocih  *  arc 
put  upon  the  fame  foot  with  the  four  gofpels ;  but  chofe  of 
later  ages  are  not  of  (o  great  authority.  Hence  'tis  evident 
that  the  author  of  thefe  canons  did  not  think,  all  the  general 
councils  were  infallible.  Had  he  been  of  this  opinion,  he 
would  not  have  given  a  greater  authority  to  the  four  firft  than 
to  the  other  councils  ^. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II,  to  the 
Norman  conqucft,  we  find  in  the  ecclefiafitcal  hifi^ry  of  Eng- 
land but  two  councils.  In  all  appear anc^^  the  wars  with  the 
Danes  prevented  the  bifhoos  from  aflembling  more  frequently^ 
or  rather  were  the  reafon  tnat  the  a£^8  of  ihcfe  conventions 
are  lofl.  Both. thefe  councils  *,  one  at  EngOiam,  and  the 
other  at  Haba,*  were  held,  whilft  Elphegus  was  archbifliop. 
The  moft  remarkable  canons  are  as  follow* 

TJiR  fvnod       ^^  ^^^  council  of  Engihanij  the  lid  canon  enjoins  the  C9- 

ffEng&imJibacy  of  the  clerpjy. 

Speimiii.         Xhe  IX$b  forbids  all  perfons  to  do  any  wrong  to  the  churcht 

Tom.  I.      ^^  9^^  *  clergyman  out  of  his  benefice  without  the  confent  of 

P«  sit\      ^^^  bifliop. 

(  By  the  X  Vilth,  every  Friday  was  to  be  a  faft,  unlefs  it  fell 
upon  a  holiday  y. 

The  XXth  enjoins  frequent  confeffions,  and  the  people  are 
ordered  to  receive  the  facr^ment  three  timesi  at  leaft,  in  a 
year  '. 

«ynodof         '^^^  council  of  Haba  has  but  one  canon  worth  notfce. 

|iU>a.  By  the  fecond,  every  chrrftian  was  obliged  to  faft  three  day$ 
with  bread  and  water,  before  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael,  and  to 
diUribute  among  the  poor  what  he  (hould  have  eaten  in  thefe 
three  days. 

t  The  XXIIId  orders  th^  pfieft  to.  x  Tbey  veremade  opof  Secnl^nas 

ff^d,   on   fundays   and   holy^ayi,    t^e  wcU  as  EccleiUfticips,  and  the  confti* 

Gofpel,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Creed  tutions  pafTcd    there    related    both   iol 

^n  £ngli/h.  church    ajid  (late.      Coll.  EccJ.  Hift. 

u  Nice,  Cooftantinople^Ephefus,  and  p.  soS. 

Chalcedon .  y-  The  XlXth  enjoins  widows  to  (by 

w  This  is   dirr6>ly  oppofite   to  the  t\velve  months  after  the  death  of  their 

do£trinc  of  the  modr--K  cin^rch  of  Ronie,  husbands,  before  they  marry  agiin. 

which  pays  the  fa'rjc  'ubmiirion  to  the  z  The  XXlIfd  orders,  that  the  yearly 

decrees  of  •be  c  unci!  of  Trent  as  of  naval  expedition  be  perforoied   foooer 


Nice,^  anU   re  kons   the  chujch  in  aU     after  jailer, 
9gcs  alike  infail  bie. 


This 


^ 
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This  is  all  worth  remarking  in  thefc  two  fynodt.  But  to 
fupply  the  want  of  councils  we  have  the  eccleilaftical  laws  of 
Canute  the  Great,'  and  Edward  the  Confeflor ;  fome  of  which 
I  (hall  infert  to  fliew  the  great  regard  thefe  two  princes  had  for 
the  clergy.     The  following  ones  are  Canute's  •. 

The  Ivth  enjoins  all  chriftlans  to  pay  great  refpeft  to  theCanute'i 
^^c"'gy»  becaufe  their  ficerdotal  funSions  are  extremely  bene-  Ecdcfiafti- 
ficial  to  the  people.  '*^****' 

By  the  Vth,  if  a  prieft  waiS  accufed  of  any  crime,  he  had  the 
liberty  of  purging  himfelf  by  faying  mafs,  and  receiving  the 
eucharift.  ^ 

The  Xllth  recommends  celibacy  to  the  cfergy,  and  ranks 
them  a(pong  thQ  Thanes  of  the  fecond  clafs,  that  is,  among 
thegentiwK 

The  XXlh  ordains,  that  at  funerals  the  dues  (hall  be  paid 
vpon  the  breaking  up  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  the  does  (halt 
be  paid  to  the  parith  the  deceafed  belonged  to,  though  he  was 
buried  elfewherc. 

The  XXIId  enjoins  tte  ohferv^nce*  of  Sunday  from  Satur- 
day three   a-docc  in  the  afternoon,  till  Monday  break  of    ' 
day. 

The  XXIIId  determines  the  times  of  failing,  and  places  the 
vigils  of  the  feftivals  of  the  blefled  virgin,  and  of  the  apofltes 
among  the  fafts.    . 

There  are  fcveral  others  relating  to  the  paymcat  of  tythes 
and  peter-pence,  the  violators  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy^ 
and  the  like  in  favour  of  the  church. 

It  is  likewife  decreedby  thefe  laws,  that  every  ehriftian  (hould 
learn  the  Loi^d's  Prayer,  and  the  Apoftles  Creed  ;  otherwife^^ 
they  were  allowed  neither  to.  (fand  godfather,  nor  receive  the 
communion,  nor  have  ehriftian  burial. 

The  ecclefiaftiflaj  !aw5  of  Edward  the  Confeflor  run,  chiefly 
upon  the  prote£tion  of  the  church  and  clergy,  Ecdefiafti- 

The  Ift  forbids  the  noolefting  a  clergyman  contrary  to  the  ^*j  ^'^*  ^^ 
tenour  of  the  privileges  of  the  church.  5peiman,p. 

The  lid  appoints  certain  days,  whereon  all  proceedings  in  615. 
the  courts  of  |,uftice  were  fo  ceafe. 

By  the  Illd,  thie  church's  caufes  are  to  be  tried  firft. 

a  In  ths  preamble,  it  i«  faid  thefe  Uvn  The  law  fays,  if  a  prieft  abftains  from 

were  drawn  up  ac  Wifl<;hefter  by  the  ad-  a  woman,  may  Gcd  have  mercy  upoii. 

vice  ot  the  wife  men  of  the  nation,  that  him^and  let  him  have  the  wordly  ho- 

ii^  the  prcJdtes  and  nobles.  noar  of  a  Th^ne.       Wilkins,  p.  129* 

b  Thifi  in  Dr.  Wilklns  is  the  Vlth.  c.  6. 

K  k  4  .   Thft  . 


^ 
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The  IV th  firmly  eflabliflies  the  Immunities  of  thofe  who  in 
any  wife  depend  on  the  church,  and  ordains  that  they  ihall 
not  be  obliged  to  anfwcr  any  plea,  &c.  except  in  the  etdefiaf^ 
ticU  court. 

The  Vth  confirms  the  privilege  of  fanduaFy  to  chwcbes,  and 
extends  it  even  to  priefts  houfes. 

By  the  VI th,  if  any  perfon  broke  in  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  church,  he  had  no  way  to  get  off,  but  by  fuboiitting  to  the 
fcntence  of  the  biihop.. 

The  Vllth  orders  the  puaSual  payoient  oCtytbes,  and  (its 
forth  what  is  to  be  paid. 

The  IXth  determines  the  circumftaoces  relating  to  the  or- 
deal tryal. 

The  Xllth  fettles  the  fine  of  Manbote,  or  the  fum  to  be 
paid,  to  the  Lord  for  killing  any  of  hia  vaifals  or  ibves.  The 
king's,  and  the  archbiihop's  Manbote  is  fixed  at  the  (aae  fuxn<^ 
•  By  the  XUIth  all  found  treafure  belongs  to  the  king,  unlcft 
it  be  found  in  a  church  or  church-i^yard  i  thiUi  the  gold  is  th^ 
king's,,  and  the  filver  the  ch«rcbe*s  \ 

It  it  vifible  throughout  thefe  laws,  that  tfcedesgy  took  caie 
ofthemfelves,  when  they  met  with  devout  and  eaiy  princes,  or 
fuch  as  flood  in  need  of  their  interefl* 
Eiedions  of     But  notwithftasding  the  great  condefceaGoli  of  the  Saxon 
Wiftiopsand  kings  for  the  clergy,  they  could  not  retain. the  privilege  of 
tbbou.       chufing  their  bifliops  and  abbots,  .  Whilft  the  prelates  con- 
fined themfelves  within  the  bounds  of  their  paftoral  fundiona, 
and  meddled  not  with  civil  matters,  the  power  of  eleding  was 
freely  left  to  the  chapters.  But  when  the  bifliops  were  become 
rich  and  popular,   and  began  to  interpoTe  in  ftate-a&irs,  by 
I eafon  of  the  fiefs  they  were  poflefied  of,  it  was  of  great  con?- 
fequence  to  the  Icings,  to  have  fuch  bi(hops  and  abbots  as  were 
in  their  intereft,  or  at  lead,  were  obliged  to  them  for  their  pre- 
ferments.    Accordingly,  the  kings  began  to  interpofe  in  clecr 
tions,  by  way  of  canvailiqg,  or  recommendation,  and  very 
often  by  refufing  to  put  in  po^llion  of  the  fiefs  belonging  to  the 
church  or  abbey,  fuch  prelates  and  abbots  as  they  did  not  like. 
In  fine,  the  authority  of  the  court  by  degrees  prevailed  (a, 
that  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  II,  the  mor^s  had  entirely  loft 
the  privilege  of  chufing  their  abbots,  as  appears  from  Ingul- 
Infulph.      phus.     <<  In  thofc  days,  fays  he,  the  monks  and   abbots  kl- 
J.  63.         «*  dom  reforted  to  court.     But  ever  fince  the  kings  have  dif- 

c  The  oric^inal  law  In  Dr.  WiH^ins,    tie  filvir,  and  the  oihfr  halt  gocf  ta  tht 
£a^  ,  the  gold  is  al!  Uic  k\n%s  and  haU*    church. 

"  pofcd 


:.l 
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**  poftdofthe  Abbie9>  theMonb  bavemade  iiifereft  i^tth 
^  the  courtien,  wbich  fometimes  coft  them  very  dear."  This 
•hiftorian  loudly  complains  of  this  abufe,  though  be  bimfelf 
was  inftailed  la  the  abbey  of  Croyland  by  the  fame  method^ 
.  that  is,  by  the  fole  will  and  pleafure  of  William  the  Con* 
queror.  ^    * 

There  were  but  two  removals  of  biihops  fees  within  the  TranHatioat 
^period  I  am  gobg  ovci.     The  fee  of  Kirton  in  Wcflex  •*  was  of  feet. 
removed  to  fxeter  ®,  and  the  fee  of  Lindsfarn,  in  Northum-  s.  Dooelio* 
•berland  ta  Durham.      Aldfaun  bifliop  of  Lindsfarn,  being 
difturbed  in  that  little  iiland  by  the  incuriiona  of  the  Danes, 
reikied  at  Durham,  carrying  with  htm  the  reli£b  of  St.^Cuth- 
bert«    He  built  a  cathedral,  and  fixed  bis  fee  thei«,  where  it 
has  remataed  to  this  day  ^ 

In  981,  the  arcbiepifcopal  fee  of  Camerbory  acquired    aTheUftop* 
new  juriididion  in  Wales.     Gucan,  a  Welch  pricft,  being  J^"**^ 
chofen    biihop  of  LandafF^   and    coniecrated    by  archbifliop  ^^^^y 
Dunfian,  •this  precedent  was  followed  by  his  fucceflbrs,  who  the  arch- 
Jike  him  owned  the  archbifliop  of-Canterbury  for  their  metro-  WAopof 
-pdiun.     Some  infer  from  hwicc,  that  all  the  Britifli  biihops  Caaterbwyi 
at  the  fame  time  .owned    the  fuperiority  of  the  church  of 
Rom^.     But  this  confequence  cannot  be  admitted.    It  is  cer- 
tain the  biihop  of  St.  David's  all  along  exercifed  the  archie- 
pifcopal  fun£UonS'  in  Wales,  till  the  time  of  Henry  I^  and  that 
without  the  ornament  of  the  pall,  the  mark  of  fubmif&on  to 
the  pope. 

As  the  archbiihops  of  Canterbury  and  York  made  the 
greateft  figure  among  t^e  Engbfli  prelates,  during  the  lad  period 
of  the  Saxon  monarchy,  it  will  not  be  amifs  briefly  to  carry 
,down  the  fucceffion  of  each  of  thcfe  fees.  This  will  be  of  fcr- 
vice  towards  clearing  what  has  been  already^  or  fhall  be  hereafter 
related  of  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

Ethelgar,.  Dunibn's  fucceiTor,    was    archbiihop  but  one SuccdSonoT. 
year  and  three  months,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Siricius.     This  thearch- 

■^  ^  .  biihops  of 

i  CredJti>ji  or  Rirtoa  ilandi  oa  the  ihop.    Here  are  fifteen  churches.    The  j^jjmgb. 

,  Crcden  in  Devooihire  i    there  are  nowr  organ  in  the  cathedral  i»  the  largeft  in  ^^  pftnnfift 

no  footfK'ps  of  Its  having   been  a  bi-  Engtand,  the  greateft  pipe  being  nfteen  Q^fyafii, 

/hop*s  fee,  but  a  great  meadow   called  inches  diameter.      The  city  is  about  a  A^,pent« 

My  Lcrd*s  Meadow.  oiile  and  half  in  compafs, 

e  This  city  ftaads  on  the  river  called         f  Durham  being  almoA  forrovoded 

Ifc  by  the  Britons,  and  Ex  by  the  Sax-  -with  the  river  Were,  was  called  by  the 

OAS,  whence  the  nime  Ifca  and  Exan-  ^S»ions,  Dunholme,  Dun  iignifyiog  a 

ceAer.      The  Welfli  call  it  to  this  day  hill  (the  city  being  feated  on  one)  and 

Caerifr.     It  was  made  a   bUhop*s  fee  Holme,  that  is,  a  river  iHand  {    it  wat 

hy  Edward    the   Confeflbr,   in   IC48.  built  about  the  year  995. 


^ 


-Lcofric  j^Burgundka  was  the  Mt  bi- 


prelate 


«o<? 


Csbem. 
Hovcdeii* 


change  in 
St.  Attsof. 
tin^tmo- 
aaftery. 
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prelate  is  blamed  by  all  hiftorians,  for  advifing  Edidfed  to 
give  money  to  the  Danes,  which  ferved  only  to  allofe  them 
hither,  inftcad  of  keepins  Aem  away.  But  perhaps  they  who. 
exclaim  agalnft  him  moft,  would  have  gwen  the  fame  advice, 
had  they  been  in  his  place.  Elfric,  tranflator  of  the  Saxoa 
Homilies,  fucceeded  him  in  995,  and  was  followed  in  ioo(i, 
by  Elphegus,  who  was  murdered  by  (he  hands  of  the  Danes. 
Lanfranc,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  conqueror*^  time, 
very  much  quefttoned  whether  Elphens  might  properly  be 
called  a  martyr,  fince  he  was  not  maflacred  on  account  of  re- 
ligion, but  only  becade  he  would  not  oonfent  the  people  oC 
his  diocefe  fliould  be  taxed  to  pay  his  ranibm.  Aofelm,.  Abbot 
of  Bee,  whom  he  confulted  on  dib  occafion,  tM  him,  he 
who  chofe  to  die  rather  than  to  do  an  unjuft  tUng,  leceived  by 
his  death  the  crown  of  martyrdom-  Livingus  fucceeded  El- 
phegus in  lOiZi  He  was  kept  prilbner  fome  time  by  the 
Danes,  and  amr  the  reoovery  of  his  liberty,  retired  into 
France  till  the  ftorm  was  over.  Afterwahb,  he  returned  to, 
his  fee,  and  died  in  1020,  £geho|h»  called  the  Good,  waa 
his  fuc^ilbr.    In  the  time  of  thefe  two  archbifliops,  St.  Au- 

et's  monafteiy  was  much  d^enerated,  1^  the  Ikendoua 
of  the  monies,  who  indeed  wote  the  i:eligbus  habit,^ 
but  with  little  obfervance  of  the  rule.  The  caufe  of  this  al- 
teration was,  the  mafl^cring  of  all:  the  monks,^  except  four^ 
when  Canterbury  was  taken  by  the  Danes.  The  fecular 
clergy,  who  afterwards  fupplied  the  place  of  the  dead  moi)ks„ 
were  willing  to  enjoy  the  revenues  a|id  privileges  of  the  mo- 
nailery,  but  oot  to  be  tied  to  the  rule  obferved  these  before.. 
Q'hey  took  greater  liberties  than  the  old  monlqs,  and  gave  the> 
title  of  Dean  to  their  fuperior,  infteadof  that  of  Abbot, 
which  remained  till  the  time  of  archbiihop  Lanfranc,  wha 
changed  it  into  Prior.  But  to  return  to  Egelnoth.  This  pre- 
late raifed  the  fee  of  Canterbury  to  its  former  luftre,  being, 
fiipported  by  Canute  the  great,  with  whom  he  was  much  ii\ 
favour  ^  He  was  fucceeded  by  Edfius,  who  had. been  king 
Harold's  chaplain  *.  He  governed  the  church  tiH  the  vear 
1050,  either  by  himfelf,  whilft  his*health  permitted,  or  by  i;^ 


g  Egelnoth,  who  mu  archbifliop  ft* 
Yentten  ycarsi  refoied  to  crowo  l^ing 
Harol^  telling  him  he  wu  eajoiaed 
by  Canute  hii  father  to  £st  the  crown 
tipon  none  but  tht  iflUe  of  qaeen 
JEmma.  Then  laying  the  crown  on  the 
altar,  he  denounced  an  imprecation 
i^g^oft  Iknj  biihop  that  fliould  venture 


to  perform  the  ceremony.  Harpsfi  e)4« 
Thtt,  if  true,  it  another  argument  a« 
gainft  Canute's  will. 

fa  Edfius  crowned  or  anointed  kiji^ 
Edward  theCoofeflbr,  on  EaAer-daj^ 
and  then  preached  upon  the  occafion. 
Sax.  Ann.  MLXil.  This  U  the  fiift 
coronation •feixBoa  ^o  pactt  v^ith. 

chore-. 
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f:horeptrcopus,  when  difabled  by  fieknefs.      This  diorepilco- 
pus,  who  exercffed  all  the  archiepifcopal  fundionSy  refided  at 
jit.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  ^     Robert,  a  Norman  iponlt,  made 
bi(bop  of  London   by  Edward  the  Confellbr,  ^as  by  Che  ftme 
prince  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  after  Edfius.     He 
was  driven  from  thence  in  the  manner  before  related,  and  M4mA^ 
bani(bed  the  kingdoip  by  an  aftmbly-gcneral,  and  Stigand,  j^;.*^ 
bifliop  of  Winchefter,  placed  in  bis  room.    Robert  appealed  '  *  "*  ** 
to  the  pope  againft  thefe  proceedif^gs  $  but  Stig^d,  noCwith- '      .      . 
landing  the  appeal,  and  without  ftayine  for  the  pope's  de- 
termination, who  for  that  reafon  fv&fpended  him,  got  himfelf 
^nfecrated.    But,  notwithflanding  his  fufpenfion,  aod  though  stigud  tho* 
he  had  never  applied  to  Rome  for  the  pall,  he  exercifed  all  fofpended 
the  metropoliticiil  funfiions,  till  he  was  depofed  in  Willmm  *^^^*^^ 
the  Conqueror's  timc'v.      Very  probably,  in  thofe  days,  the  ercifcs  the  ' 
I^nglifh  were  not  of  opinion  that  the  archbifliops  elec^  could  fon^ons  of 
not  exerctfe  their  funftions  till  the  pope  was  pleafed  to  im*  "^^^W^p. 
power  them,  or  that  the  pope's  bare  fufpen(ion  was  fu$cient 
to  put  a  ftop  to  their  ading  as  primates. 

The  fucceffion  of  the  archbiihops  of  York  was  as  follows.  Socceffion 
After  the  death  of  Ofwald  S  Adulph  fuccceded  him  m  993,  ^^^^^'^"^ 
^nd   governed  his  church  till  i0tO2,  when  by  his  death  heyorj^^ 
inade  room  for  Wulftan  Jl.  who,  aftec  twenty-one  years,  was  StubbL 
fucceeded  by  Elfric  Putta,  iirnamed  the  Graipmarian,  thought 
by  (bme  to  be  the  author  of  the  tranflation  of  the  Saxon  Homi- 
lies.    To  him  fucceded  Kinfius  **,  in  1050 ;  after  whom  came 
Aldred,  who  was  alive  at  the  oonqueft. 

Among  the  bifliops  of  note  in  thofe  days,  Wulfflaw,  hlihpp  JJJJ?^*!? 
of  Worcefter,  was  a  perfon  of  an  extraordinary  chara^r  in^o^^ft^^ 
fomc  men's  opinion,  thpugh  Lanfranc  thought  him  unquaK*  s.  Dunelm^ 
fied  for  the  office  ot  a  bi&op,  for  his  ftupidity  and  want  of  ^'^^k'*^^ 
learning.     But  this  is  not  the  firft  time  that  weak  men  have   '^^^^^ 
been  made  to  pa(s  for  faints.    This  prelate  being  confecrated 
l^y  Aldrcd,  archbifhop  of  York,  made  his  profeflion  of  ca^ 
nonical  obedience  to  Stigand,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  thcp 

i  Kear  Canterbury,     pervaa.    The  Worccftcr,  which  he  boilt.     Stubbc. 
»rchbifhop8   formerly  had   a  Chorcj^f-        m  Chaplain  to  Edward  the  Confcf*? 

copus,  or  aififtaot;    but  this  office  was  for:     Stubbs    fays,    he   ordained  ona 

extinguished  by  Lanfranc.   Coll,  Eccl.  Magfues  bifliop  of  Glafgew,  and  Joha 

Hift,  his  f'icccflbr,  an4  received  an  acknow- 

k  Malmsbtiry  fays,   he    procured  a  Icdgmcnt  of  his    metropolitical  jurif- 

pall  five  years  after  from  Bennet  the  diftion  in  writing,  which  was  loft  with 

antipopc,  de  Gcft.  Pontiff.  1.  3.     He  many  other   inftruments,  when   York 

was  impnfoned  at  Winchefter  by  Wil-  was  fet  on  fire  by  the  Ndrmana  fi»n 

li^m  I.  where  he  died.     Malmsb.  after  the  Con^ueft. 


i  He  was  buried  at    St.  Mary*s  in 


fuf^nded 
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Crefly,        fufpcndcd  by  the  pope.     To  account  for  this  difregard  of  tfce 

f  •  9H-        pope's  Aifpenfion,  it  is  pretended  the  fubmiffion  was  made  to 

the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  not  to  the  perfbn  of  Stigand :    but 

when  fuch  aifertions  are  advanced,  they  fhould  be  fupponed. 

with  fome  authorities,  whereas  this  here  is  deftitute  of  all. 

Zdanaa  bi-     Edmund,  bifhop  of  Durham,  was  remarkable  for  the  man^ 

AppofDar-  OCT  of  his   elefUon.     The  chapter  of  Durham  being  met  to 

S,^u]ielai   ^^^^  ^  bKhop,  and  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  their  man, 

p!  30.      '  Edmund,  a  prieft  of  that  church,  faid  jefiingly,  that  fince  they 

were  at  a  lofs  whom  to  chufe,  they  had  as  good  take  him  and 

make  him  a  bifliop.  As  miracles  were  then  much  in-vogue,  the 

chapter  looked  upon  this  motion  as  a  divine  impulie,  and  fo 

unanimoufly  agreed  to  ele6t  him.     Edmund  became  famous 

for  his  courage  and  boldnels  in  reprimanding  vice,  even  in  per- 

fonsof  the  higheft  birth  and  Nations. 

We  muft  alfo  reckon  in  the  number  of  illuftrious  perlbns 
of  that  age  certain   Englifb    ecciefiaftics,  who  flourifbed   in 
ZngHfli       Sweden  and  Norway.    Olaus  Soot-Kunung,  king  of  Sweden, 
sniifionaries  dcfiguing  to  tum  Chriftian,  defired  Ethelred  to  fend  hkn  Ibme 
fc^Mat^ir.'  ™»ffionan«s  to  inflsud  him  in  the  gofpel.       Sigefrid,  arch- 
il zvU. '  deacon  of  York  (and  not  archbilhop,  as  a  Swedifh    writer 
cap.  19,  lo.  will  have  it),  Elkil,  Gunichild,  Rudolf,  and  Bernard  or  Da* 
»fc*Su«.  ^^»  undertook  this  miffion.      Sigefnd  was  made  biOiop  of 
Wexia,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Smaland  in  Sweden,  and 
Sjx.  Gram,  baptifed  Olaus.     Some  (ay  however  he  received  ba^tifm  at 
hh,  z.        the  hands  of  Bernard ;    but  this  is  not  very  materia).      The 
greateft  part  of  thefe  miifionacics  were  martyred  by  the- pagans 
to  whom  they  preached  ••. 

I  have  fpoken  eifewhere,  though  in  a  very  general  manner, 
of  thediviiion  of  the  kingdom  into  pariflies.  Butfincolam 
come  to  the  end  of  the  baxon  empire^  it  will  not  be  foreign 

o  Throogb  tRe  laslneft  or  ignorance  fore  but  of  little  ofe,  anlefs  in  fettling 

•f  themonkty  the  aaly  writers  ia  thofe  the  re-gns  and  deaths  o£  fome  of  our 

days,  we  have  but  few  hiftorians  from  Saxon  kfogs,  who  Jiv(d  about  this  timf, 

Aiier  to  the  Norman  conqueft,      Next  concerning  which   the    copies   of   the 

to  Afler  was  Ethelwerd,  who  wrote  in  Saxon  Annals  differ.     From  him  to  the 

the  reign  of  £dgar,  and  lived  till  1090,  conqueft  we  meet  with  no  hiftoriars, 

though  be  did  not  continue  his  Chro-  except  Osbcrn,  who  wrote  the  Lives  ti 

Q'cle  fo  far.       He  was  (as   he  hin.felf  St.  Dunftan  and  St.  Alpbage,    which 

fays)  defcendcd  from  the  blood    royal,  are  publifted  in  thefirft  volume  of  An- 

His  works  confift  of  four  books,  which  glia  Sacra  ;  and  the  author  of  a  treatise 

wif?  pub)in;ed  by  SirH.  Savil.     Bi/hop  called  Encomiam  £mm«,  being  a  ftort 

Nicoiron  f->s   the  who'c  is  an  imper-  account  of  the  times  immediately  pre- 

fr^   tr4i]ii.ition  of  the  S^xnn  AnRa!i.  ceding  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con^ 

His  fty!e  is  boifttr^us  and  '  bfciifc,  ^rd  tcSot, 


i.T  fcn-.c  p!:cj:s  hardily  fc:if  j  »ad  ihcic- 
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to  the  purpore  to  eonclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of  the  Atlglo- 
Saxon  church  with  a  more  particular  account  of  this  mat- 
ter. .   . 

Auguftin,  the  firft  bi(hop  of  the  Saxons,    receiving  from  Theaivifioi% 
the  king  of  Kentfome  lands,  for  the  maintenance  of  himfclf  <*^P*"*«* 
and  the  monks  he  brought  with  him,  difpofed  of  the  profits  i^^^**^"'' 
of  thefe  lands  and  the  onerings  of  ChriAians  as  he  thought  fit.  Coflier*s 
But  becaufe  he  wanted  infiruSions  in  this  matter,  he  confulted  ^^^^*  ^^^^ 
Gregory  I.   who  told  him  it  was  the  cuftom  in  the  church  of 
Rome  to  divide  the  offerings  into  four  portions,  and  diflribute 
one  of  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inferior  clergy.    How- 
ever, as  Auftin  and  his  companions  were  monks  of  die  iame 
order,  the  pope  exhorted  them  to  live  together  as  brethren. 
Thus  alfo  lived  Aidan  and  Finan,  biffaops  of  the  Nortfaum'- 
brians,  who  were  monks  as  well  as  Auftin,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent order.     But  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  in    > 
all  the  churches  the  bilhop  and  his  clergy  lived  in  common, 
as  fome  pretend*       On  the  contrary  it  feems  to  follow^  from 
the  biihop's  being  obliged  to  diftribute  the  fourth  part  of  the 
churches  revenues  among  the  clergy,  that  they  did  not  live 
in  common.     Be  this  as  it  will,  the  bifhop  and  clergy  were     • 
maintained  as  well  out  of  the  profits  of  the  lands  given  to  the 
church,  as  by  thedailyofFeringsof  the  people.  * 

The  number  of  Chriftians  daily  increafing,  and  there  be- 
ing at  firft  in  each  diocefe,  which  contained  a  whole  king* 
dom,  but  one  church,  it  could  not  but  be  very  incommodi- 
ous to  many  of  the  new  converts  to  refort  thither.  It  was 
neceflary  therefore  that  others  (hould  be  built,  and  priefh 
fent  to  officiate  in  them.  Thefe  pricfts  were  not  however 
fixed  upon  any  particular  church,  but  kept  with  the  billhopt 
who  fent  out  fometimes  one,  fometimes  another,  to  minifler 
in  the  remote  churches,  after  which  they  returned  to  him. 
In  proportion  therefore  as  Chriftians  iticreafed,  new  churches 
were  ereded  for  the  conveniency « of  thofe  who  lived  at  a  dif^ 
tance  from  the  cathedral.  Thefe  churches  were  no  more 
than  chapels  of  eafe  to  the  principal  church,  to  which  be- 
longed all  the  ofiTerings  that  were  made  in  the  others.  Accord-^ 
ingly  the  priefts,  at  their  return^  put  the  offerings  they  had 
received  into  the  bi(hop*s  hands,  which  ierved  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  bifhop,  and  the  clergy  that  were  about  him. 
The  priefts  then  at  firft  had  no  other  titles  but  that  of  belong*  SiiUlnglieeti 
ing  to  a  certain  diocefe :  for  thefe  firft  rural  churches  are 
not  to  be  confidered  as  diftincfl  pariihes,  but  as  chapels  be« 
longing  to  the  cathedraU 

Thefe 
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Thcfc  rural  churches  were  not  at  firft  very  nuinerous.  Thi 
feafon  is,  becaufe  the  lords  who  bad  large  eftates,  were  the 
only  p^rfons  that  founded  them,  and  generally  were  content- 
ed with  building  one  fingle  church  for  the  ufe  of  their  vaflals* 
The  number  of  chriftians  being  greatly  increafed,  it  was  be-> 
conie  necefiary  to  provide  for  the  conftant  refidence  of  a  pri^ 
in  each  of  thefe  churches.  But  as  the  great  men,  as  well  as 
the  people,  did  not  care  to  have  a  new  prieft  at  every  turo^ 
the  bi(hop8  were  willing  to  continue  the  fame  xq  them ;  and 
finom  this  tiitoe  pak-ilbes  may  proper) v  be  fatd  to  commence. 
However,  left  the  priefis,  thus  fixea  to  one  cure^  Ibould  be 
unmindful  of  their  dependehte  on  the  cathedral,  the  bifhops 
referved  in  their  own  hands  the  reve9\K9  and  oblations  thefe 
churches  were  endowed  with.  This  gaVe  the  founders  fome 
uneafine(s :  they  cduld  not  bear  to  fee  the  prieif,  who  did  aU 
'  the  duty,  have  fo  fmall  a  fliare  bf  their  donations.  Where* 
fore  the  zeal  of  ere^Hng  new  churches  beginning  to  cool,  at  a 
time  when  thtre  was  ilioft  need  of  them^  the  bifbops  thought 
Wharton'i  fit  to  yield  a  little.     To  this  purpofe  they  compounded  with 

pfurliUtict  *^^^  ^^^  ^^^  *  "^^"^  ^^  '^"''^  churches,^  and  were  fatisfied 
p.  Si.  '  with  preserving  to  the  cathedral  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
incomes,  with  the  right  of  baptifm  and  burial.  Thisobfiacle 
being  removed,  thefe  private  oratories  became  very  numerons^ 
aimoft  every  great  man  building  one  for  the  conveniency  of 
himfelf  and  vaflals^  Moreover,  when  any  lord  alienated 
part  of  his  eftate,  the  purchafer  feldom  failed  of  ere^ng  ^ 
church  in  his  new  purchafe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bifbops 
being  greatly  enriched  by  the  grants  made  to  their  churches^ 
built  likewife  churches  qn  their  lands,  as  well  for  the  con- 
veniency oF  their  tenants,  as  to  imitate  the  nobles,  among 
whom  they  themfelves  began  to  be  ranked.  By  all  thefe 
means  the  rural  churches  abounding  every  where^  there  was 
no  geccifity  of  fending  priefts  from  place  to  place,  fince  each 
church,  as  was  before  obferved,  had  otie  of  its  own :  and 
thus  by  degrees  the  parochial  divifion  was  fettled.  However, 
the  bimops  were  long  in  pofleffion  of  the  tithes  and  oblations^ 
till  at  length,  in  order  to  quicken  more  and  more  the  zeal 
of  chriftians,  they  removed  this  difficulty,  which  obftrudcd 
the  building  and  endowing  of  churches.  They  not  only  left 
to  the  parochial  priefts  the  revenues  the  founders  were  pleaf- 
ed  to  aflign,  or,  at  leaft,  the  much  greater  part,  but  alfo 
granted  them  the  power  of  adminifiering  the  facraments  in 
their  refpedtive  churches.  This  is  the  rife  aixl  progreis  of 
the  parochial  divifion^  which  was  almoft  quite  fettled  in  the 
..  •    •  rtigtt 


